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' i ORIGINAL PAPERS 


SOME ASPECTS OF TRANSFERENCE’ ú 


By DANIEL LAGACHE, PARIS 


I. i slagh Remarks 
foe close the links between theory and 
[reece > it might be considered permissible to 
of oe cho-analysis as essentially a method 
asiik T with the manipulation of transference 
Sa eee on tool. In view of this it is rather 
ittle showin apart from Fenichel’s book, so 
ak ork have been written on technique and 
rarer, ai on transference should be even 
Psycho-A, a is one of the reasons why the 
ei Tm ytical Society of Paris has placed 
or the lem of transference on its programme 
Psycho-a nezi conference of French-speaking 
on i Nee which is to take place in Paris 
oe vember, 1951. Nor is this an isolated 
ee ar turning their atten- 
who are s more to this problem (unless those 
to this ae interested in this topic come 
‘Such mae as the result of an illusion). 
carried a Siderations and circumstances have 
to bring great deal of weight in the decision 
nd to up this question before your Society 
View Promote discussion of various points of 
a transference. 
be Defi embarking upon this matter it might 
See ul to indicate the sort of*approach that 
With three remarks. 
tende, peaking generally, psycho-analysis has 
analysis oy and more to become a psycho- 
compatibili behaviour (Lagache, 1948); the 
logy of Ee of psycho-analysis and the psycho- 
Y Susan (eons has been very clearly shown 
h aacs (1938). 
e concept of behaviour which has been 


foun 
d È 
useful in psycho-analysis is not that of 


1 Paper read at the meeting of the British Ps; 


ms : 
Practicable to me. I will content myself 


1 


Watson’s Behaviourism, but approximates more b 
closely to the more evolved forms of Behaviour- 
ism (Molar Behaviourism) according to which 
conduct cannot be reduced to separate entities 
but constitutes a totality of responses which are 
both physiological, conative, and symbolical, 
this totality having a meaning. It is for this 
reason that the verbalizations of the patient are 
not only considered on the basis of their abstract 
content, their face value, but are regarded at 
the same time as a piece of concrete behaviour, 
a mode of dealing with the psycho-analytical 
situation; for instance, a stereotyped tendency 
to begin a session by an account of dreams can 
be interpreted as a resistance, the psycho- 
analyst neglecting partially and for the time 
being the content of the dreams. 

(3) The behaviouristic point of view chal- 
lenges the psycho-analyst to interest himself 
in the experimental studies of behaviour and 
particularly of learning. In relation to psycho- 
analysis, experimental psychology could play 
a part analogous to that played by experimental 
pathology to medicine. Experimentation, 
though not as concrete and comprehensive as 
clinical psychology, is yet in a position to 
furaish simpler and better-established principles. 
Furthermore, the use of the same or analogous 
concepts serves as a sort of experimentation on 
ideas and also shows up SO 


me new aspects of 
them; as an example we may cite experimental 
works on instrumental fixations and regressions, 
or on the problems of conflict. Of course such” 
rapprochements must not lead to a falsification 
of psycho-analytical data and of the hypotheses. 
put forward to account for them. 

_ 


ycho-Analytical Society, 4 April, 1951. 
1 


The psycho-analytical approach to behaviour 
finds an ideal field in the study of transference; 
has not Freud himself postulated that in trans- 
ference the patient substitutes repetition by 
behaviour for remembering by thought and 
language? (Freud, 1917). 


Ul. A Definition of Transference 


Transference is generally defined as a repeti- 
tion in present-day life, and particularly in the 
relationship to the analyst, of unconscious 
emotional attitudes developed during childhood 
within the family group and especially towards 
the parents; it is usual to add that the trans- 
ference may be friendly, héstile, or ambivalent. 
Although we could refer to Freud in defence of 
this definition, yet it fails to represent com- 
pletely all the aspects of his thought or the 
complexity of the facts. It is true that defini- 
tions of this type say more than they state 
explicitly. Let us try to express it. 

This type of definition can be subjected to 
three principal criticisms: 

(1) In a descriptive analysis it is undoubtedly 
possible to speak of the phenomenon of repeti- 
tion. But this does not tell us its function, such 
as whether we are dealing with a repetition 
motivated by particular needs or with an automa- 
tic and compulsive repetition due to a specific 
need to repeat. The second interpretation is 
on the whole the more usual, because the 
theory of automatic repetition has exercised 
so great an influence. 

(2) The concept of unconscious emotional 

attitude is equally vague. Such a definition 
implies that, if transferred emotional attitudes are 
unconscious, it is because they have not been able 
to develop, or because they have been repressed 
and have for this reason retained the dynamic 
power of the repressed emotions and needs. 
i (3) The classification of emotional attitudes 
into those of love, hate, and ambivalence is a 
rather general one, and does little justice to the 
more specific features of the transferred emo- 
tional attitude. 

In considering transference as a concrete and 
active piece of behaviour Freud indicated a 
solution whose importance we can now better 
assess thanks to the progress of psychology. 
Transference is a specific way in which the 
patient behaves in the psycho-analytical situa- 
tion; it is a segment of behaviour. We could, 
therefore, in principle, apply to it the general 
notions regarded as applicable to an understand- 
ing of all segments of behaviour. 
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Now a segment of behaviour is a dynamic 
structure which develops through time and 
which consists of different facets: 

(1) Motivation, that is to say, the modifica- 
tion of the personality which sets it in motion, 
until the tensions and dissociations inherent in 
needs and emotions have been reduced; psycho- 
analysis has shown that motivation is indeed 
multiple—that is over-determined—contentious 
and partly unconscious; let us add that it 
changes with the development of activity which 
is at the same time motivated and motivating; 
the activity is in response to certain modifica- 
tions of the organism in its environment, and 
the organism itself is modified by this activity 
itself. 

(2) Variable behaviour—that is to say the 
search after means (tools and social techniques) 
with the aid of which the personality tries tO 
reduce excitation, whether through the use of 
old patterns or through adjusting them to the 
new situation; this is a phase of conduct which 
can work itself out more or less completely in 
the symbolic guise of a mental experience. 

(3) The goal of behaviour which may be 
alloplastic, autoplastic, or mixed. 

(4) The object of behaviour with the help of 
which the organism tries to reach its goal and 
which has always’either a positive or a negative 
value ccitelated to the needs in question. - 

(S) Finally we can distinguish secondary 
effects of behaviour besides those immediately 
related to the goal; they consist most usually in 
modifications of the personality and sometimes 
in external events, which are associated in a less 
visible manner with the activity of the subject. 

These distinctions permit a precise definition 
of the significance of behaviour. Behaviour 
being the organized whole of responses through 
which the personality modifies its interaction 
with the environment, its significance and 
function lies in the ability with which its actions 
reduce motivation (tension, dissociation) and 
help the personality to realize its potentialities. 

Let us see how this schema of the segment 


of behaviour can be applied to the problem of 
transference: 


(1) Every distinct movement can be learned 
and transferred; the concepts of instinct fixa- 
tion, object fixation, and goal fixation are 
familiar to us all; although the concept of 
instrumental fixation has not been formulated 
it is often employed under the name of social 
techniques; for instance, a- patient shows 
himself submissive in order to be loved. 


a 
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(2) In psycho-dnalytic practice we frequently 
understand as sransference partial aspects of 
behaviour, either because transference has 
developed only slightly, as if in outline, or 
because there are not enough data: we see 
clearly that a part of the analysand’s behaviour 
reproduces his older attitudes, but we do not 
understana why. 

(3) A complete interpretation of transference 
demands of the analyst that he respond to each 
question corresponding to its different facets. 

(4) It is essential that an interpretation seize 
on the functional significance of any piece of 
poai under review. It will remain dynamic 
= he to the ‘ here and now’. It becomes 
e Saas to the extent to which it can 
SM the past has realized itself in the 

m in terms of psycho-analytical situations. 
Pet it has been said in criticism of the 
limi y definitions of transference, that they are 
oh i statements of the equivalence of the 
fon fe the present and in particular of motiva- 
aoe emotional attitudes) and its 
see r thus, important aspects of transference 
o. not ignored, at least passed over in 
deni furthermore, and above all, these 
ships i ee do not express the dynamic relation- 
ial hich exist between the various facets of 
Rom iour, One of the ideas which derives 
a ee various observations and whicn guides 
vet searches is the following: transference is 

Ntially the transference of functional signi- 


c : we 
ance, or more briefly, it is the transference of ` 


functi 3 . 

bier For instance, for a woman whose 

‘et er was preferred to her and whose husband 
glected her, the functional significance of 


‘tra a eee apes 
nsference consists in giving her a sense of her 


ieee value and in allowing her to ‘ realize’ 
to be a woman; for a man brought up 
anal Authoritarian father, the import of the 
Fe Anas experience is to escape from the 

yst and to show him that he is much more 


Wicked, H 


UL. The Evolution of Freud’s Thought 
iat, relationship of this idea to Freud’s 
devos varies according to the period of the 
Which pment of his system of thought with 
t Series compare it. The evolution of Freud’s 
Cone s on transference can be traced as a 
epera of the meaning and rôle of 
ition. 
amongst the technical writings, ‘ Dynamics of 
St ference’ (1912) can be regarded as repre- 
ative of the first stage. Freud emphasizes 


the repetitive character of transference by his 
use of various expressions (cliché, stéréotype). 
Transference is the result both of resistance 
which replaces remembering by repetition in 
acting out, and of the dynamic unconscious, 
that is to say of frustrated and repressed ten- 
dencies which are ‘ ready for transference ° (Coll. 
Papers, II, 321). Readiness for transference and 
the acting out of repetition are explained in 
terms of the Pleasure Principle. 

From 1914 onwards Freud was led to stress 
the compulsive character of the repetition in 
transference (Coll. Papers, TI, 336). However, 
it was only in Beyond the Pleasure Principle that 
repetition was regarded not only as a descriptive 
category but as the very origin of transference. 
The essence of Freud’s argument in Chapter IIT 
can be summed up as follows: infantile sexual 
experience was a painful experience, a failure 
and an injury to the child’s narcissism; its 
repression was in conformity with the Pleasure 
Principle; its repetition in transference is 
therefore contrary to the Pleasure Principle and 
derives from the compulsion of repetition. 

But Freud’s thought is not quite so simple and 
he raises objections to himself. Infantile 
experience was not quite so contrary to the 
Pleasure Principle; at first the child expected 
to have some pleasure; later what is unpleasure 
at one level is pleasure at another; an experience 
may be less unpleasant as it becomes the object 
of memories and dreams. Such considerations 
lead one to expect a more sophisticated dis- 
cussion and an effort to relate the compulsion 
of repetition, to motivation through needs and 
emotions. 

However, these difficulties appear to have 
been forgotten later on, and in Chapter V, Freud 
asserts that transference, the product of the 
compulsion of repetition, is completely inde- 
pendent of the Pleasure Principle. : 

The influence which these assertions have 
exerted upon the conceptions of psycho- 
analysts as regards the way in which transference 
is produced has undoubtedly been very great. 
In their various writings authors of standing 
have postulated an identity between trans- 
ference and the compulsion of repetition. It 
is this conception which is reflected in the 
current definitions. The explanation of trans- 
ference in terms of automatic repetition often 
seems to have led to a forgetting of those more 
dynamic explanations which preceded it. 

Thus in Beyond the Pleasure Principle the texts 
concerning the production of transference seem 
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indeed to raise the problem of the interpretation 
of Freud’s thought. However unequivocal 
certain passages may be, does the idea of auto- 
matic repetition as the sole causal fact 
represent the last word in his system of thought 
or should we not look into Freud’s works for 
a more subtle conception of the need for 
Tepetition and its relationship to the repetition 
of needs? ‘ 

It is clear that the concept of transference as a 
transference of function approximates more 
closely to Freud’s earlier formulations. Such a 


Teversion would not be the first in the history of 
Psycho-analysis. 


or really 


IV. The Need 
of Needs 


The most extreme 
can be formulated 


for Repetition and the Repetition 


transference is 
hich transcends 


on ‘of the 
ot therefore 


> in other words, of th 


; discussion of Freud’s a: 
brings a certain amount of elucidation. 
: Freud himself, jt has bee: 


erience and i 


Tguments 


for transference 
for a better out 


othe » Tesistance Conforms to the 
y Principle, the xtension of the Pleasure 


„nas always maintained 


Hence repetition does no 
and pleasure does not exclud 
is re-enacted in transferen 
against repressed drives, 
mechanism does not allow 
form of memories, but it cannot Prevent their 
return in the guise of action. The defence 
against unpleasure, that is to Say, the Reality 


t exclude Pleasure 
e repetition. What 
ce is the defence 
The ego’s defence 
their return in the 
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Principle, is ousted by a more or less unrealistic 
search for pleasure. “9 

Equally Experimental Psychology compels us 
not to ignore the complexity of the relationship 
between repetition and motivation. Obviously 
the problem is formulated in different aes, 
Tesearches have brought to light more materia 
as regards instrumental behaviour sau ee 
Processes. Nevertheless, as regards the rôle o 
Tepetition, we encounter the same difficulties 
and the same controversies. A thorough study 
would require the examination of instinctive 
behaviour and above all of the acquisition and 
evolution of habits. This would show that in 
the course of the last twenty-five years the role 
of repetition has tended to be minimized in 
favour of motivation; the laws of learning, 
which derive from Tepetition, do not function 


independently of those which express the effect 
of motivation, 


While leaving out 
of the phenomena 


Ser Somewhat longer over a descrip- 
fion of the facts described as the Zeigarnik 
ect. 


In 1927 Zeigarnik showed experimentally that, 
other things b 


of the ego is linked with the researches of Lewin 
and his school on changes j 


ons throw some light on the 
When a cycle 


Shows that the frustration 


e interruption of or failure in 


Does the Psycho. 


5088 “analytic transference not 
erive, in Part at 


least, from an analogous: 
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mechanism, though the time interval between 

the interruption of activity and the resumption 

of activity is even greater? 

es loi from this that the particular way 

a hich repetition manifests itself in trans- 
rence can be schematized as follows: 

mes Infantile experience is a series of trials and 
rors which end in failure and an injury to 

Narcissism. ? 

(2) Repression is the result of the predomi- 
nance of ego defences. But this renunciation is 
not necessarily complete -or final. Repression 
Saied by a hope for a better outcome as 
ie T by the intervention of postponement. 
TAE -de Groot, explaining the passing of the 
hi Ph complex in the boy, saw in postpone- 
a an unconscious and phylogenetic mecha- 
7. (1927). Recourse to postponement can 
2 itself in conscious behaviour; the child 
an quite often that the parents will become 
fie iti he grows up; my impression is that 
the y, particularly if there is conflict between 
ne raren hopes to take away his mother from 
eat her and to give her a happier life; this 
ie on may continue until adolescence or even 

yond it. 

i Edie for transference is the persis- 
ck Hs tensions connected with repressed needs 
ea Mons; the narcissistic injury, of which 
oF th speaks, stimulates not only the~defence 
liye, ego but also the need for reparation. It 
Which» part in the production of transference 
À sen as far as we know, has not been clearly 
fae At the basis of transference we often 
cies e only the frustration of instinctual 
ives but also a dangerous and humiliating 
Privation of the ego. 
ae ey „transference is the progressive 
x ization, in the psycho-analytical situation, 
Unresolved conflicts. 


V. t 
Positive and Negative Effects of Transference 


ely positive and negative transference 
eelin en defined in terms of friendly or hostile 
een Ss; the insufficiencies of this position have 
is spe ie by postulating that transference 
oes n often ambivalent. Such a formulation 
Tather my exclude more specific definitions; 
Phenom, is a useful way of classifying the various 
is most ena of transference on the basis of what 
be unju essential. A criticism would therefore 
tor as it would be based on too literal and 
Must be an interpretation, Furthermore, we 
€xplan ar in mind that in many cases a complete 
ation would warrant an expression in 


terms of love and hate, even though such an 
expression would not exhaust the whole content 
of transference.’ 

. The terminology of experimental psychology 
is focussed not on emotional but on instrumental 
habits. Its logical structure is also a little 
different. In order to avoid complications and 
confusions we shall confine ourselves to a 
discussion of the positive and negative effects of 
transference, without insisting on their identity 
with positive and negative transference. 

The effect of transference is negative if, in a 
given situation, the acquired habits interfere 
with the establishment of new habits, as, for 
example, if the habit of driving on the right 
interferes with the ability to learn to drive on 
the left. We can distinguish reproductive 
inhibition by means of which newly-acquired 
habits interfere with the performance of pre- 
viously acquired skills from associative inter- 
ference which has just been defined. 

Let us take a simple and clear example cited 
by Nuhberg in a recent article (1951): 

* A patient showed from the very beginning an 
astonishing willingness for and understanding 
of the analysis. His associations flowed easily, 
he produced important recollections, and so on. 
He continued in this way for a fairly long period, 
yet the analysis did not make any progress, until 
we found that his mother used to ask him to 
tell her everything he thought and did during 
the day. Our patient confided all his thoughts 
to her until late in adolescence. It gave him 
great pleasure when she was.talking with him 
at night while sitting on his bed, and he could 
see, through her thin nightgown, the contours of 
her hody, particularly of her breasts. He 
pretended to tell her everything, but the secret 
of his sexual fantasies about her he kept to 
himself. Displaying similar behaviour in his 
analysis, he pretended to tell the truth; in fact, 
tried to fool his analyst as he had his mother. 
In his behaviour with other people he was 
sincere yet reserved and distrustful so that he 
never had really close friends. He was a lone- 
some man.’ n 

The psycho-analytical concepts of positive and 


negative transference can easily be applied to 


this example; in the first phase, the positive 
transference hides a latent negative transference 
which in its turn makes itself manifest ‘wath the 
appearance of resistances. Nunberg's inter- 
pretation reveals the ambivalence: the patient 
tried to fool his analyst as he had fooled his 


mother’. Although Nunberg does not explicitly 
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state this, the most apparent characteristic of 
this behaviour is a hostile defence. 
Experimental concepts permit the presentation 
of data in a manner that is a little different 
though not incompatible. In the analytical 
situation the patient must acquire new habits 
whose import is expressed in the fundamental 
tule. By this essential feature the analytical 
situation places the subject again in the old 
situation of conversations with his mother. 
Transference has a positive and a negative 
effect. The negative effect is at first latent. It 
becomes predominant when the habit of hiding 
his sexual fantasies from his mother begins to 


interfere with the learning’ of the fundamental 
rule. 


This example does not show us any diver- 
gences in the application of psycho-analytic 
concepts and experimental concepts (which 
cannot always hold true). What interests us 
is to find out whether formulations in experi- 
mental terms can be of any interest to the 
psycho-analyst. To say that the patiënt has 
transferred to the analyst the feelings of ambiva- 
lence which he had experienced towards his 
mother is correct but not enough; this formula 
does not cover all the aspects of transference 
nor is it sufficiently specific. In the experimental 
formulation the positive and negative me: 
is defined in terms of the relationship 
old behaviour pattern to the psycho 
situation, that is to say the learni 
fundamental rule. 

In other words, the definitions which can be 
derived from the application of theexperimental 
concepts should be as follows: the effect of 
transference is positive if it is compatible with 
the methods and aims of psycho-analysis; it is 
negative if the contrary is the case. i 

This operational concept does not mention 
the direction of the emotional attitude in the 
determination of the direction of transference 
although it implies it. It does not offend 
psycho-analytic opinions: psycho-analysts know 
well that the repetition of affect is only one 
aspect of transference, even though they consider 
it as essential and decisive. The concept 
proposed avoids the difficulties which everybody 
knows and which consist in this: that there 
is no constant correlation between the manifest 
emotions of a patient and the effect of trans- 
ference on the cure; the expression of love can 
immobilize the analysis; the expression of hate 
can correspond to a definite progress, if the 
need for security has been reduced, though, 


aning 
of the 
-analytical 
ng of the 


without doubt, the reduction of resistance is 
connected with a more friendiy attitude; the 
concept of ambivalence is not sufficiently well 
differentiated to define the references to the 
dynamic relationships of love and hate; often 
transference covers up an emotional indifference 
which is a defence against both love and hate, 
though generally it is nearer to hoslity. Doubt- 
less, the difficulties and errors entailed by the 
current definition of transference can be solved 
or avoided; as investigations progress an 
adequate and specific formula should be found. 
However, a formulation in terms of displace- 
ment of affect is not sufficiently comprehensive 
and precise. Besides, it introduces obscurities 
and ambiguities inherent in the psycho-analytical 


. concepts of love and hate. 


In considering this problem from the point of 
view of behaviour in the psycho-analytical 
Situation, the facts could be presented in 
another way: ” 

(1) The patient, with all his past and all his 
problems, finds himself in a situation where he 
must learn to express freely what he thinks and 
what he feels, without selecting and without 
excluding. d 

(2) Not being able to adjust himself at once 
to this situation he falls back on trial and error 
behaviour, drawing upon his stock of patterns. 

(3) Transference is the progressive working 
out in the psycho-analytical situation of his 
unresolved conflicts. : 

(4) The effect of transference is negative if 
the patient relies on patterns which are incom- 
patible with the learning of the fundamental 
tule. Such a definition corresponds to the 
classical definition in as far as the relationship 
of hostility to narcissism and ego defence has 
been noted. Negative transference expresses 
itself in the defence and retrenchment of the 
ego, which seeks its security in the utilization of 
learned solutions. The general import of a 
negative transference is the reduction of tensions. 

(5) The effect of transference is positive if the 
patterns which are enacted favour the learning 
of the fundamental rule. This definition is in 
accord with the Freudian conception, which 
claims that only the Positive feelings of the 
analysand make it possible for the resistances 
to be Overcome. This means that a friendly 
atmosphere is the Precondition for security and 
the acceptance of risk. The positive effect of 
transference favours the attainment of an 
optimum level of tension and the expression and 
realization of the potentialities of the patient. 


SOME ASPECTS 


JE e Rôle of the Psycho-analyst and the 
A uction of Transference 
Ha Het ho this vast and difficult question we 
“ae ntent ourselves with a few indications 
Sig the position of the problem. 

Tee ed last decades psycho-analytical 
om ane “on the object of harsh criticisms. 
reproached moral point of view some have 
eer it with the absence of real and 
i A onsa, others have accused it of 
Sint production of paranoia. From the 
Deir of technique Karen Horney 
teenie of = A the neglect of the present in 
analysts to ° past; Alexander advises psycho- 
to thar of p ay that rôle which is in opposition 
8S to favou e RA ees rom parental figures so 
experience r the development of a corrective 
technical se Leaving aside _the moral and 
ourselves n pects of the question we will apply 
tive rôle ig particularly to specify the posi- 
of aoe in the production 
up in classical answer to this question is summed 
tôle of the rendian allegory of the mirror. The 
tings to ch is predominant; 1t is he who 
ecause of fe prac psycho-analytical situation 
C akes Ki desire his fears, and his habits; 
bice thes Pi analyst play an imaginary rôle. 
as Nunber nportance attributed by some, such 
ference D rs to projection, conceived of as trans- 
Up, Hence of special perception. Summing 
SPontane erence is generally regarded as a 
ous phenomenon whose production is 


€xplai ‘ 
rained, following the expression of Rickman, 


ich 
„Within = recently been taken up by Balint, 
Psychology * framework of a ‘one-body 


ali 
nOgress oe in the same work that the 
unter-tra our knowledge of transference and 
sition insference depends in part on a 
PsYcholo into the framework of a * two-body 
de ned 5 - The psychological field has been 

Environm, the interaction between organism an 

field has S Likewise the psycho-analytical 
: bition defined as the interaction of doctor 
nalytical the Thus the theory of psycho- 
i amics herapy becomes a problem of group 
l ncept Aa here the use of the psycho-social 
ay fruitful e rôle seems to become particu 

na 
y ad words, every individual participates 
à differe er of groups. In each of them he has 
7 status and a different rôle. But he 
Complete ay his rôle independently of the 
entary rôles played by the other 
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members of the group; authority has submis- 
sion, exhibitionism has contemplation, sadism 
has masochism for its correlative. These ideas 
have already been put forward by Pierre Janet 
who has several times insisted on the dual 
character of social behaviour. If this point of 
view is applied to psycho-analytical experience 
the concepts of rôle and of interdependence of 
rôles are called upon to explain a number of 
functions which the classical theory, expressing 
itself in terms of intra-psychic processes, assigns 
to identification. 

The concept of inter-individual rôles, in fact, 
lends itself to the description and explanation 
of numerous aspects of the psycho-analytical 


experience. 
(1) The ideal rôle of the psycho-analyst is a 


cultural and technical pattern; it would serve 
as a means of describing the various stages in 
the Freudian technique and its typical differences 
according to the various schools. 

(2) As a correlative there is t 
analysand which is also a more or less differen- 
tiated cultural and technical pattern: the 
sophisticated patient frequently adds to the 
instructions of the analyst (lying down on the 
couch, keeping the face averted from the analyst, 
talking freely) rules. of conduct of his own, 
borrowed from stereotyped conceptions of analy- 
sis: to recount his dreams, to recount his 
childhood memories. f 

(3) The actual rôle of the psycho-analyst is 
the personal and concrete way 1n which he 
interprets the cultural and technical pattern. 

(4) The actual rôle of the analysand is no 
other than the transference. Transference may 
make the patient want to get out of the réle of 
analysand or, on the contrary, he may confine 
himself within the limits of this stereotyped rôle 
because of his need for security. 

(5) The analysand imposes upon the analyst 
an imaginary rôle; this part of the psycho- 
analytical experience could be regarded, as 
Nunberg has done, in terms of projection. 


(6) The active expression, the dramatization 


in everyday life of the unconscious conflicts. 
(7) Counter-transference is the rôle which 
the psycho-analyst assumes in response to the 


actual rôle played by the analysand. ’ 
(8) The techniques which have been described 


as ‘active’ consist in the psycho-analyst con- 
sciously playing & rôle; for instance, In the tech- 
nique which relies on ‘ corrective experience ’, 
as advocated by Alexander, the psycho-analyst 
consistently plays @ rôle 


he rôle of the 


which is different 
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from that played by the unfavourable parental 
figures. 

(9) Even if inactive, the analyst still plays a 
positive rôle and he induces in the patient a 
complementary rôle; psycho-analytical therapy 
can be defined theoretically as a learning of 
rôles. 

(10) The patient transfers into his everyday 
life the rôles acquired in his interaction with the 
psycho-analyst. e 

Leaving aside other possible applications, let 
us return to the positive and original charac- 
teristics of the ideal rôle of the psycho-analyst. 
However artificial and neutral the psycho- 
analytical situation may- be in principle, it 
cannot be denied that it has the structure and 
feeling of a situation of inferiority-superiority 
in which the psycho-analyst plays, to some extent, 
the rôle of the leader. 


specific 
gression 
oritarian 


exceeded by the level reached in the laissez. 
climate (38). Thus 
ments seem to show the interdependence of the 
form and degree o; 
and the level of 
in other words, t 
of the leader and the tôle of the led. 

We may try t 
the ideal rôle of the psycho 
say, of a cultural and technical pa 

ôle, in c ari 

these to the patterns created by the ree te 
of leaders described by Lewin. The rôle of the 
psycho-analyst comprises elements of all the 
three rôles, the traits borrowed from the 
faire leader being predomi 
example, the trait of ‘com 
tion by the leader’. Now 
frustrating rôle, as shown by the level of aggres- 
sion obtained in Tesponse to it in Lewin’s 
experiments, but which at the same time allows 
aggression to express itself; furthermore it leads 
to a decrease of the constructive tendencies of the 
followers, and to a certain primitiveness of 
behaviour, or, in other words, to a regression, 


laissez- 
nant, such as, for 
plete non-participa- 
this is an eminently 


Thus the analysis of the ideal psycho-analytical 
field in terms of rôles leads to:two sequels: 

(1) The psycho-analytical environment, since 
it is defined in negative terms, cannot be 
regarded as neutral; these negative aspects 
should be considered as positive and original 
traits, the most important of which, though not 
the only one, is frustration. ë 

(2)-Tne subsequent regressions which become 
apparent in the evolution of transference are 
induced in part by the frustrating rôle of the 
analyst. 

Hence it seems-that the psycho-analytical 

environment and the réle of the analyst play a 
Positive rôle in the production of transference. 
This idea has been developed by Ida Macalpine 
in her recent article in The Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly (1950). In certain cases it is evident 
from the very beginning that the frustration 
imposed by the analyst, and particularly by his 
silence, reactivates the original frustration and 
favours regression. 
If we return to the technical writings of Freud, 
e find that we need not stretch their meaning 
in order to discover elements to support the 
point of view here Proposed. In many passages 
even the details in style attest the positive 
action which Freud ascribed to the psycho- 
analytical situation; his study of transference 
love is ne of the most conclusive (Freud, 1915). 
But what is the nature of this action? The 
answer can be found in the texts concerning the 
Tule of abstinence (Freud, 1915, p. 383, and 
Freud, 1919, pp. 396-397) where it is explicitly 
related to the ‘ frustration that made the patient 
ill” (p. 396); without doubt frustration by the 
analyst plays a similar réle in the production of 
transference neurosis: ‘When the symptoms 
have been dissected and the value of them thus 
discounted, his sufferings become moderated, 
and then we must set up a sufficiently distressing 
privation again in some other sensitive spot, Or 
else we run the risk of never achieving any 
further improvement except quite insignificant 
and transitory ones’ (pp. 396-397). 


Ww 


RESUMÉ 

(1) Preliminary Remarks. 
author’s first attempt to stud 
of transference. 


This article is the 
y just a few aspects 


behaviour being 
significant whole 
motor, verbal and mental 


+ tesponses; transference lends itself also to a 
comparison with the results of experimental 
psychology where the transfer of learning plays 

such a considerable part. 7 
mo Definition of Transference. Accord- 
GRA e classical and current definitions, 
Aalyet nce is essentially a displacement on the 
ain or friendly, - hostile and ambivalent 
definition mone principal objections’ to this 
a teen ave been made: (1) the functional 
| os ificance attributed to repetition is not 
ae (2) the dynamics of its unconscious 
aren ions are left unexplained ; (3) the 
the a Seena, or ambivalent character of 
eR erence gives us no right to infer the 
the ee emotions transferred. According to 
Analyst or the displacement of affect on to the 
AoT ee be considered as only a partial as- 
] iad e whole cycle of behaviour (motivation, 
isse ee object, effects); the link between 
Niacine erent facets is the significance or 
iron A of befiaviour, that is to say, the quality 
an which it reduces the tensions of the 
Siere — realizes its possibilities. The 
tein g hypothesis has been deduced: Trans- 
for Cae essentially transference of function, 
emotion oe the defence against a need or an 
the ps me ut expressed in terms furnished by 

(3) 71 o-analytical situation. 

relation rid ince! date Freud’s Thóugt. The 
t Sree np between this hypothesis and Freud’s 
even iffers according to the stage in the 
ntil ae of his theory which is considered. 
result of 0 transference was regarded as the 
tendenci the disposition to transfer (repressed 
Enacted and j fantasies) and of resistance 
that is t Tepetition instead of remembering), 
rom aor in terms of the pleasure principle. 
rincip] 0 onwards (Beyond the Pleasure 
o the e) transference was explained in terms 
in ebe oe age of repetition, that is to say, 
ortunat ea of the pleasure principle. Un- 
ed Sick the later works of Freud do not 
EES light on the relationship of the 
ormulat 7 of repetition to the previously 
HIS len concepts. The question becomes a 
Works F Ter when we note that in the earlier 
tive aha is primarily concerned with posi- 
resistance erence which helps to overcome the 
ciple he n while in Beyond the Pleasure Prin- 
erence, eals above all with negative trans- 
ty T| af Need to Repeat and the Repetition of 
Specific ven if we admit the existence of a 
need to repeat, tlie question still remains 
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in what particular way this need expresses 
itself in transference. The criticism intrinsic to 
Freud’ s position in Beyond the Pleasure Principle 
establishes two points: (1) The repetition of 
repressed needs does not exclude the search 
after pleasure. (2) Resistance, in conformity 
with the Pleasure Principle, is also a repetition; 
thus repetition and motivation are not mutually 
exclusive. The development, of experimental 
psychology during the years 1925-50 has also 
tended to subordinate, or at least to link up, 
repetition with motivation. One of the most 
interesting examples in relation to the theory of 
transference is the Zeigarnik effect, that is to 
say the fact that unfinished tasks are more 
easily remembered and more easily reverted to; it 
seems that failure plays a part in the persistence 
of tension. In the light of the Zeigarnik effect, 
transference can be considered as the activation 
in the psycho-analytical situation of an unsolved 
conflict; injury to the narcissistic drives, COn- 
sequent, according to Freud, upon the failure of 
infantile sexuality, is not just a reason for defence, 
it evokes an unconscious demand for reparation 
and this, psycho-analytical practice often shows, 
is a main function of transference. 

(5) Positive and Negative Effects of Trans- 
ference. According to current definitions the 
emotion experienced by the patient in relation 
to the analyst reveals the positive or negative 
character of transference. In the light of the 
concepts of experimental psychology as regards 
the positive and negative effect of transference 
and basing himself on clinical evidence the 
author intends to define dperationally the 


meaning of transference by this effect on the 
learning of the fundamental rule. This defini- 
tion is not opposed to the classical definition, 
but is wider than and includes it. Negative 


transference corresponds to the prevalence of 
the defensive habits of the ego which seek 
security in acquired solutions and the reduction 
of tensions. Positive transference corresponds 
tœ the formation of new habits based on re- 
pressed needs and emotions, and an optimum 
level of tension having been attained, favouring 
the expression of the self and the realization of 
the patient’s potentialities. 

(6) Rôle of the Psycho-analyst and the Pro- 
duction of Transference. The classical concep- 
tion has been summarized in the Freudian 
allegory of the mirror-analyst; transference isa 
spontaneous phenomenon attributable to the 
patient and explained in intra-individual terms, 
We propose to reconsider this question 1n the 
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framework of the theory of a psycho-analytical 
field created by the interaction of the psycho- 
analyst and of the patient, that is in terms of a 
psychology of inter-individual rôles. It has 
been suggested that the negative traits of the 
analyst’s rôle (silence, passivity, etc.) should be 
considered as positive qualities, amongst which 
frustration is outstanding. Hence the hypo- 


thesis that the successive regressions, which 
become evident in the evolution of transference, 
are induced in part by the frustrating rôle of the 
analyst. This approach is corroborated by 
examining the technical writings of Freud and 
the importance which he attributes to the rule 
of abstinence in relation to the motivation of the 
patient and the progress of his treatment. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE EGO* 


> 
s 


The 
led a ee of Freud’s views on the ego 
o tw ictor 
formulations. o apparently contradictory 
he A z 
Eory be takes sides agaitist the object in the 
ae narcissism: the concept of libidinal 
Gathesic i The bestowal of the libidinal 
of ae one’s own body leads to the pain 
a's ame while the loss of the object 
s epressive tensi hi 
c i ion whic! 
jenate in suicide. ei aay S 
n 
the lle other hand, the ego takes sides with 
Ainctionin in the topographic theory of the 
system a s ot the perception-consciousness 
of drives resists the id, i.e. the combination 
Principle. governed solely by the pleasure- 
f th 
en ee a contradiction here, it disappears 
of the 1 ree ourselves from a naive conception 
act—th eality-principle and take note of the 
is Bete Freud may have been clear on 
at aan his statements sometimes Wei not— 
iFlerkat to reality precedes thought, it takes 
t forms accordi a j 
eals with it. ing to the way the subject 
Nalyti A 3 ‘ 
z Se experience gives this truth a special 
trace of oi and shows it as being free from all 
the cel ealism, for we can specify concretely 
e subje anal, and genital relationships which 
the then establishes with the outer world at 
A inl level. 
e Ho. 
the an here to a formulation in language by 
ject, which has nothing to do with 


fore, 


Oman x 4 2 
tically intuitive or vitalistic moods of 


Ontact wi me 
eny; with reality, of his interactions with his 


e ori 
analytic a of his body. The whole psycho- 
falls by ea of instinctual drives stands oT 
Wha : 
laa att, does the ‘libidinal subject” 
an op ee to reality are in the form 
hiwelt hi sition between an Innenwelt and an 
Must st ave to the ego? To discover this, we 
that vo D from the fact—all too neglected— 
rbal communication is the instrument of 


iron 
ment as they are determined by each of 
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psycho-analysis. Freud did ‘not forget this 
when he insisted that repressed material such as 
memories and ideas which, by definition, can 
return from repression, must, at the time when 
the events in question took place, have existed 
in a form in which there was at least the possi- 
bility of its being verbalized. By dint of recog- 
nizing a little more clearly the supra-individual 
function of language, we can distinguish in 
reality the new developments which are actual- 
ized by language. Language has, if you care 
to put it like that, a sort of retrospective effect 
in determining what is ultimately decided to be 
Once this is understood, some of the 


real. 
been brought against 


criticisms which have 
the legitimacy of Melanie Klein’s encroachments 
into the pre-verbal areas of the unconscious will 
be seen to fall to the ground. 

Now the structure of language gives us a 
clue to the function of the ego. The ego can 
either be the subject of the verb or qualify it. 
There are two kinds of language: in one of them 
one says ‘I am beating the dog > and in another 
* There is a beating of the dog by me >, But, be 
it noted, the person who speaks, whether he 
appears in the sentence as the subject of the 
verb or as qualifying it, in either case asserts 
himself as an object involved in a relationship 
of some sort, whether one 


Does what is*expressed in such statements of 


the ego give us a picture of ther 
subject to reality? ; 

Here, as in other examples, psycho-analytical 
experience substantiates in the most striking 
way the speculations of philosophers, in so far 
as they have i ial relationship 
expressed in language as being one of negation. 

What we have been able to observe is the 
privileged way in which a person expresses 


himself as the ego; it is precisely this—Vernein- 


ung, OT denial. 
We have Jearned to be quite sure that when 


someone says * It js not so” it is because it is s0; 
that when he says ‘I do not mean” he does 


1 Read to the British Psycho: 


-Analytical Society 


on 2 May, 1951. 
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mean; we know how to recognize the under- 
lying hostility in most ‘ altruistic ° statements, the 
undercurrent of homosexual feeling in jealousy, 
the tension of desire hidden in the professed 
horror of incest;,we have noted that manifest 
indifference may mask intense latent interest. 
Although in treatment we do not meet head-on 
the furious hostility which such interpretations 
provoke, we are nevertheless convinced that our 
researches justify the epigram of the philosopher 
who said that speech was given to man to hide 
his thoughts; our view is that the essential 
function of the ego is very nearly that systematic 
refusal to acknowledge reality (méconnaissance 
systématique de la réalité) which French analysts 
refer to in talking about the psychoses. 

Undoubtedly every manifestation of the ego 
is compounded equally of good intentions and 
bad faith and the usual idealistic protest against 
the chaos of the world only betrays, inversely, 
the very way in which he who has a part to play 
in it manages to survive. This is just the illusion 
which Hegel denounced as the Law of the Heart, 
the truth of which no doubt clarifies the problem 
of the revolutionary of to-day who does not 
recognize his ideals in the results of his acts, 
This truth is also obvious to the man who, having 
reached his prime and seen so many professions 
of faith belied, begins to think that he has been 
present at a general rehearsal for the Last 
Judgement. 

I have shown in my earlier works that para- 
noia can only be understood in some such terms; 
I have demonstrated in a monograph that the 
persecutors were identical with the images of 
the ego-ideal in the case studied. 

But, conversely, in studying ‘ paranoiac 
knowledge ’, I was led to consider the mecha- 
nism of Paranoiac alienation of the ego as one 
of the preconditions of human knowledge. 

It is, in fact, the earliest jealousy that sets the 
stage on which the triangular relationship 
between the ego, the object and ‘ someone else’ 
comes into being. There is a contrast kere 
between the object of the animal’s needs which 
1s Imprisoned in the field of force of its desire 
and the object of man’s knowledge. j 

The object of man’s desire, and we are not the 
first to say this, is essentially an object desired 
by someone else. One object can become 
equivalent to another, owing to the effect 
produced by this intermediary, in making it 

possible for objects to be exchanged and com- 
pared. This process tends to diminish the 
special significance of any one particular 


object, but at the same timg it brings into view 
the existence of objects without number. 

It is by this process that we are led to see our 
objects as identifiable egos, having unity, 
permanence, and substantiality; this implies an 
element of inertia, so that the recognition of 
objects and of the ego itself must be subjected 
to constant revision in an endiess dialectical 
process. 

Just such a process was involved in the 
Socratic Dialogue: whether it dealt with 
science, politics, or love, Socrates taught the 
masters of Athens’to become what they must 
by developing their awareness of the world and 
themselves through ‘forms’ which were con- 
stantly redefined. The only obstacle he encoun- 
tered was the attraction of pleasure. 

For us, whose concern is with present-day 
man, that is, man with a troubled conscience, 
it is in the ego that we meet this inertia: we 
know it as the resistance to the dialectic process 
of analysis. The patient is held spellbound by 
his ego, to the exact degree that it causes his 
distress, and reveals its nonsensical function. It 
is this very fact that has led us to evolve @ 
technique which substitutes the strange detours 
of free association for the sequence of the 
Dialogue. 

But what, then, is the function of this resis- 
tance «wliich compels us to adopt so many 
technical precautions? 

What is the meaning of the aggressiveness 
Which is always ready to be discharged the 
moment the stability of the paranoiac delu- 
sional system is threatened ? 


Are we not really dealing here with one and 

the same question? 

_ In trying to reply by going into the theory 4 
little more deeply, we were guided by the 
Consideration that if we were to gain a clearer 
understanding of our therapeutic activity, 
we might also be able to carry it out more 
effectively—just as in Placing our rôle as analyst 
in a definite context in the history of mankind, 
we might be able to delimit more precisely the 
scope of the laws we might discover, 

The theory we have in mind is a genetic 
theory of the ego. Such a theory can be consi- 
dered psycho-analytic in so far as it treats the 
reiation of the subject to his own body in 
terms of his identification with an imago, which 
is the psychic relationship par excellence; in 
fact, the Concept we have formed of this rela- 
tionship from our analytic work is the starting 
point for all genuine ‘and scientific psychology- 
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ae P with the body-image that we propose to 
Elie a If the hysterical symptom is a sym- 
eent A of expressing a conflict between 
ae orces, what strikes us is the extra- 
SR A effect that this * symbolic expression ° 
e it proctices segmental anaesthesia or 
nae paralysis unaccountable for by any 
To Bai Wicks 2 of sensory nerves or muscles. 
e fesso hese symptoms functional is. but to 
Eia ce go for they follow the pattern 
Bical és ain imaginary Anatomy which has 
Pouishine « of its own. In other words, the 
Ed 2 somatic compliznce which is the 
only sho sign of this imaginary anatomy is 
would e ian within certain definite limits. I 
referred p nasıze that the imaginary anatomy 
confused). here varies with the ideas (clear or 
Daien „about bodily functions which are 
if the TE a given culture. Itall happens as 
of its ov y-image had an autonomous existence 
ih ae and by autonomous I mean here 
p aay of objective structure. All the 
S Taws na we are discussing seem to exhibit 
Oninart 7 gestalt; the fact that the penis 1s 
evidence T the shaping of the body-image 1s 
Worn ch this. Though this may shock the 
sexualit ampions of the autonomy of female 
TARE such dominance is a fact and one 
influ r which cannot be put down to cultural 
ences alone, ‘ 

eee this image is selectively vul- 
tasies whi PE its lines of cleavage. The fan- 
serye rig reveal this cleavage to us seem to 
such Sale be grouped together under some 
Dieces > (3 as the ‘ image of the body in bits and 
uUrrent (imago du corps morcelé) which is in 
typica] _use among French analysts. Such 
images appear in dreams, as well as in 


antasi 
Ray or: They may show, for example, the 
lik of the mother as having a mosaic structure 


agen of a stained-glass window. More 
ith th he resemblance is to a jig-saw puzzle, 
n aim separate parts of the body of a man or 

ficant cou in disorderly array. Even more signi- 
Mages 2 T our purpose are the incongruous 
s ee which disjointed limbs are rearranged 

Stuffed ge trophies; trunks cut up In slices and 
Pend with the most unlikely fillings, strange 
tions ae in eccentric positions, reduplica- 
Sented a the penis, images of the cloaca repre- 
male a surgical excision, often accompanie 

his kj Patients by fantasies of pregnancy. 

finit nd of image seems to have a specia 
y with congenital abnormalities of a 


Sort: 2 
S. An illustration of this was provided by 


Il science, i.e. 


the dream of one of my patients, whose ego 
development had been impaired by an obstetrical 
brachial plexus palsy of the left arm, in which 
the rectum appeared in the thorax, taking the 
place of the left sub-clavicular vessels. (His 
analysis had decided him to undertake the study 
of medicine.) 

What struck me in the first place was the 
phase of the analysis in which these images 
came to light: they were always bound up with 
the elucidation of the earliest problems of the 
patient's ego and with the revelation of latent 
hypochondriacal preoccupations. These are 
often completely covered over by the neurotic 
formations which have compensated for them 
in the course of development. Their appearance 
heralds a particular and very archaic phase of 
the transference, and the value we attributed to 
them in identifying this phase has always been 
confirmed by the accompanying marked decrease 
in the patient’s deepest resistances. 

We have laid some stress on this phenomeno- 
logical detail, but we are not unaware of the 
importance of Schilder’s work on the function 
of the body-image, and the remarkable accounts 
he gives of the extent to which it determines the 
perception of space. 

The meaning of the phenomenon called 


*‘ phantom limb ’ is still far from being exhausted. 


The aspect which seems to me especially worthy 


of notice is that such experiences are essentially 
related to the continuation of a pain which can 
no longer be explained by local irritation; it is 
as if one caught a glimpse here of the existential 
relation of a man with his body-image in this 
relationship with such a narcissistic object as 
the lack of a limb. 
The effects of frontal leucotomy on the 
hitherto intractable pain of some forms of 
trange fact of the persistence of 

the pain with the removal of the subjective 
element of distress in such conditions, leads us 
to suspect that the cerebral cortex functions 
like a mirror, and that it is the site where the 
zn the libidinal relation- 


images are integrated in t 1 
ship which is hinted at in the theory of narcis- 


sism. 
So far so good. We have, however, left 


untouched the question of the nature of the 
imago itself. The facts do, however, involve the 
positing of a certain formative power In the 
organism. We psycho-analysts are here reintro- 
ducing an idea discarded by experimental 


Aristotle’s idea of Morphe. In the 
sphere of relationships in so far as it concerns 
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the history of the individual we only apprehend 
the exteriorized images, and now it is the 
Platonic problem of recognizing their meaning 
nds a solution. 
EEn ea biologists will have to follow 
us into this domain, and the concept of identi- 
fication which we have worked out empirically 
is the only key to the meaning of the facts they 
have so far encountered. ; 

It is amusing, in this connexion, to note their 
difficulty when asked to explain such data as 
those collected by Harrison in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society, 1939. These data showed 
that the sexual maturation of the female pigeon 
depends entirely on its sezing a member of its 
own species, male or female, to such an extent 
that while the maturation of the bird can be 
indefinitely postponed by the lack of such 
perception, conversely the mere sight of its 
own reflection in a mirror is enough to cause it 
to mature almost as quickly as if it had seen a 

eon. 

pi A likewise emphasized the sigzificance 
of the facts described in 1941 by Chauvin in the 
Bulletin de la Société entomologique de France 
about the migratory locust, Schistocerca, com- 
monly known as a grasshopper. Two types of 
development are open to the grasshopper, whose 
behaviour and subsequent history are entirely 
different. There are solitary and gregarious 
types, the latter tending to congregate in what 
is called the ‘cloud’. The question as to 
whether it will develop into one of these types 
or the other is left open until the second or third 
so-called larval periods (the intervals between 
sloughs).. The one necessary and sufficient 
condition is that it perceives something whose 
shape and movements are sufficiently like one 
of its own species, since the mere sight of a 
member of the closely similar Locusta species 
(itself non-gregarious) is sufficient, whereas even 
association with a Gryllus (cricket) is of no avail, 
(This, of course, could not be established with- 
out a series of control experiments, both positive 
and negative, to exclude the influence of the 
insect’s auditory and olfactory apparatus, etc., 
including, of course, the mysterious organ 
discovered in the hind legs by Brunner von 
Wattenwyll.) 

The development of two t 
as regards size, colour and 
that is to say, and differing 
tual characteristics as Voraciousness is thus 
completely determined by this phenomenon of 
Recognition. M. Chauvin, who is obliged to 


ypes utterly different 
shape, in phenotype, 
even in such instinc- 


admit its authenticity, neVertheless does s 
with great reluctance and shows the sort o 
intellectual timidity which among experimenta- 
lists is regarded as a guarantee of objectivity. 

This timidity is exemplified in medicine by the 
prevalence of the belief that a fact, a bare fact, 
is worth more than any theory, and is 
strengthened by the inferiority feelings doctors 
have. when they compare their own methods 
with those of the more exact sciences. i 

In our view, however, it is novel theories 
which prepare the ground for new discoveries 
in science, since such theories not only enable 
one to understand the facts better, but even 
make it possible for them to be observed in the 
first place. The facts are then less likely to be 
made to fit, in a more or less arbitrary way, into 
accepted doctrine and there pigeon-holed. 

Numerous facts of this kind have now come 
to the attention of biologists, but the intellectual 
revolution necessary for their full understanding 
is still to come. These biological data were still 
unknown when in 1936 at the Marienbad 
Congress I introduced the concept of the 
“Mirror Stage’ as one of the stages in the 
development of the child. 

I returned to the subject two years ago at the 
Ziirich Congress. Only an abstract (in English 
translation) of my paper was published in the 
Proceedings of the Congress. The complete text 
appeared in the Revue francaise de Psychanalyse. 

The theory I there advanced, which I sub- 
mitted long ago to French psychologists for 
discussion, deals with a phenomenon to which 
I assign a twofold value. In the first place, it 
has historical value as it marks a decisive 
turning-point in the mental development of the 
child. In the second place, it typifies an essen- 
tial libidinal relationship with the body-image- 
For these two reasons the phenomenon demon- 
Strates clearly the passing of the individual to 


a stage where the earliest formation of the ego 
can be observed. 


The observatio 
interest shown b 
at the sight of hi 
interest is show 


n consists simply in the jubilant 
y the infant over eight months 
s own image in a mirror. This 
n in games in which the child 
seems to be in endless ecstasy when it sees that 
movements in the mirror correspond to its own 
movements. The game is rounded off by at- 
tempts to explore the things seen in the mirror 
and the nearby objects they reflect, 


The purely imaginal play evidenced in such 
deliberate play with an illusion is fraught with 
Significance for the philosopher, and all the 
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More so because the child’s attitude is just the 
reverse of that of animals. The chimpanzee, in 
eee is certainly quite capable at the same 
aed citarmg the illusion, for one finds him 
aa E s reality by devious methods which 
“ on he intelligence on the performance level 
child ae to, if not better than, that of the 
disa F he same age. But when he has been 
ke Tp a several times in trying to gèt hold 
al me hing that is not there, the animal loses 
en in it. It would, of course, be para- 
rc to draw the conclusion that the animal 
Ss better adjusted to reality of the two! 
inet c that the image 3 in the mirror is 
metaphe ane we may see in this at least a 
eal rical representation of the structural 
individual’ have demonstrated in the ego as the 
trike a 8: psychical reality. But, metaphor 
points E mirror reversals have often been 
T out in Phantom Doubles. (The 
shewn ime of this phenomenon in suicide was 
find the y Otto Kank.) Furthermore, we always 
Cen nL of reversal, if we are on the 
ited or it, in those dream images which 
rôle. i the patient’s ego in its characteristic 
confiict me is, as dominated by the narcissistic 
this ner o much is this so that we may regard 
ae as a prerequisite for such an 
ation. 
ick characteristics will give us a deeper 
image anding of the connexion between this 
<n ka the formation of the ego. To grasp 
context « must place the reversed image 1n the 
of the a the evolution of the successive forms 
on the ody image itself on the one hand, and 
Sin other we must try to correlate with the 
Ment ee of the organism and the establish- 
image of its relations with the Socius those 
ome oE dialectical connexions are brought 
The h us in our experience 1n treatment. 
the eart of the matter is this. The behaviour 
Tore child before the mirror seems to us to be 
Teacti immediately comprehensible than are his 
imeelf f in games in which he seems to wean 
ing fla Pom tie ohera whose meaning Freud, 
an S =F intuitive genius, described for us in 
thavi the Pleasure Principle. Now the child’s 
it ig our before the mirror is so striking that 
ets unforgettable, even by the least en- 
ee observer, and one is all the more 
RR: when one realizes that this behaviour 
kS S either in a babe in arms or in a child 
Cont is holding himself upright by one of those 
Wit] Tivances to help one to learn to walk 
hout serious falls. His joy is due to his 


imaginary triumph in anticipating a degree of 
muscular co-ordination which he has not yet 
actually achieved. 

We cannot fail to appreciate the affective 
value which the gestalt of the vision of the whole 
body-image may assume when we consider the 
fact that it appears against a background of 
organic disturbance and discord, in which all 
the indications are that we should seek the 
origins of the image of the ‘ body in bits and 
pieces ° (corps morcelé). 

Here physiology gives us a clue. The human 
animal can be regarded as one which is prema- 
turely born. The fact that the pyramidal tracts 
are not myelinated ats birth is proof enough of 
this for the histologist, while a number ‘of 
postural reactions and reflexes satisfy the neuro- 
logist. The embryologist too sees in the ‘foetal- 
ization’, to use Bolk’s term, of the human 
nervous system, the mechanism responsible for 
Man’s superiority to other animals—viz. the 
cephalic flexures and the expansion of the 
fore-bra‘n. 

His lack of sensory and motor co-ordination 
does not prevent the new-born baby from 
being fascinated by the human face, almost as 
soon as he opens his eyes to the light of day, nor 
from showing in the clearest possible way that 
from all the people around him he singles out 
his mother. 

It is the stability of the standing posture, the 
prestige of stature, the impressiveness of statues, 
which set the style for the identification in which 
the ego finds its starting-point and leave their 
imprint in it for ever. 

Miss Anna Freud has enumerated, analysed 
and defined once and for all the mechanisms in 
which the functions of the ego take form in the 


psyche. It is noteworthy that it is these same 
mechanisms 


which determine the economy of 
obsessional symptoms. They have in common 
lement of isolation and an emphasis on 
in consequence of this one often 
comes across dreams in which the dreamer’s ego 
is represented as a stadium or other enclosed 
space given over to competition for prestige. 
Here we see the ego, in its essential resistance 
to the elusive process of Becoming, to the varia- 
tions of Desire. This illusion of unity, in which 
a human being is always looking forward to 
self-mastery, entails a constant danger of sliding 
back again into the chaos from which he started; 
it hangs over the abyss of a dizzy Assent in 
which one can perhaps see the very essence of 


Anxiety. 


an e 
achievement; 
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Nor is this all. It is the gap separating man 
from nature that determines his lack of relation- 
ship to nature, and begets his narcissistic shield, 
with its nacreous covering on which is painted 
the world from which he is for ever cut off, but 
this same structure is also the sight where his 
own milieu is grafted on to him, i.e. the society 
of his fellow men. . 

In the excellent accounts of children provided 
by the Chicago observers we can assess the rôle 
of the body-image in the various ways children 
identify with the Socius. We find them assuming 
attitudes, such as that of master and slave, or 
actor and audience. A development of this 
normal phenomenon merits being described by 
some such term as that used by French psychia- 
trists in the discussion of paranoia, viz. ‘ transi- 
vitism ’. This transivitism binds together in an 
absolute equivalent attack and counter-attack; 
the subject here is in that state of ambiguity 
which precedes truth, in so far as his ego is 
actually alienated from itself in the other person. 

It should be added that for such formative 

games to have their full effect, the interval 
between the ages of the children concerned 
should be below a certain threshold, and psycho- 
analysis alone can determine the optimum such 
age interval. The interval which seems to 
make identification easies: may, of course, in 
critical phases of instinctual integration, pro- 
duce the worst possible results. 

It has perhaps not been sufficiently empha- 
sized that the genesis of homosexuality in a body 
can sometimes be referred to the imago, of an 
older sister; it is as if the boy were drawn into 
the wake of his sister’s superior development; 
the effect will be proportionate to the length of 
time during which this interval strikes just the 
tight balance. a 

Normally, these situations are resolved 
through a sort of paranoiac conflict, in the 
course of which, as I have already shown, the 
ego is built up by opposition, 
f The libido, however, entering into narcissistic 

identification, here reveals its meaning. Its 
characteristic dimension is aggressiveness, 

We must certainly not allow ourselves to be 
misled by verbal similarities into thinking, as 
so often happens, that the word * aggressive- 
ness’ conveys no more than Capacity for 
aggression. 

When we go back to the concrete ‘functions 
denoted by these words, we see that ‘ aggressive- 
ness’ and ‘ aggression’ are much more com- 
plementary than mutually inclusive terms, and, 


like ‘ adaptability ` and * adaptation °, they may 
represent two contraries. TO: l; 

The aggressiveness involved in the ego's 
fundamental relationship to other people is 
certainly not based on the simple relationship 
implied in the formula ‘ big fish eat little fish’, 
but upon the intra-psychic tension we sense 1n 
the warning of the ascetic that ‘ a, blow at your 
enemy is a blow at yourself’. 

This is true in all the forms of that process 
of negation whose hidden mechanism Freud 
analysed with such brilliance. In ‘ he loves me. 
I hate him. He is not the one I love’, the 
homosexual nature of the underlying ‘I love 
him’ is revealed. The libidinal tension that 
shackles the subject to the constant pursuit of an 
illusory unity which is always luring him away 
from himself, is surely related to that agony of 
dereliction which is Man’s particular and tragic 
destiny. Here we see how Freud was led to bis 
deviant concept of a death instinct. A 

The signs of the lasting damege ‘nis negative 
libido causes can be read in the face of a small 
child torn by the pangs of jealousy, where St. 
Augustine recognized original evil. ‘ Myself 
have seen and known even a baby envious; it 
could not speak, yet it turned pale and looked 
bitterly on its foster-brother’ (... . nondum 
loquebatur, et intuebatur pallidus amaro aspect 
conlactancum suum), 

Moreover, the whole development of con- 
sciousness leads only to the rediscovery of the 
antinomy by Hegel as the starting-point of the 
ego. As-Hegel’s well-known doctrine puts it, 
the conflict arising from the co-existence of two 
Consciousnesses can only be resolved by the 
destruction of one of them. 

But, after all, it is by our experience of the 
suffering we relieve in analysis that we are led 
into the domain of metaphysics. 

These reflections on the functions of the eg° 
ought, above all else, to encourage us to 1e- 
examine certain notions that are sometimes 
accepted uncritically, such as the notion that it 
is psychologically advantageous to have @ 
strong ego. 

In actual fact, the classical neuroses always 
seem to be by-products of a strong ego, and the 
great ordeals of the war showed us that, of all 
msn, the real neurotics have the best defences- 
Neuroses involving failure, character difficulties. 
and self-punishment are obviously increasing in 
extent, and they take their place among the 


tremendous inroads the ego makes on the per- 
sonality as a whole. 5 
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pa natural process of self-adjustment 
this RR E the eventual outcome of 
the ee . x e concept of self-sacrifice, which 
the T ool has described as oblativité, as 
Sfielysig ne for the psyche liberated by 
SimpliBoatian, o us to be a childish over- 
eee eday in our practice we are con- 
ee a oe disastrous results of marriages 
Gilésiisten ta a self-sacrifice, of commitments 
hich pn in the spirit of narcissistic illusion 
sibili upts every attempt to assume respon- 
ied for other people. 
A rast touch on the problem of our 
sible both on evolution, which may be respon- 
SFO OF cont or the psychological impasse of the 
Elvis deter: emporary man, and for the progres- 
tee and ein in the relationships between 
We omen in our society. 
traying i not vo to complicate the issues by 
shail cp X far from our main topic, and so 
Fome ne ourselves to mentioning what 
the fae anthropology has taught us about 
‘ bodily ra in other cultures of the so-called 
aks ee of which the sociologist 
odily ion advocated a closer study. These 
mecan ame oe are to be found everywhere; 
the ele hem maintaining the trance-states of 
group i ual, as well as the ceremonies of the 
and a a are at work in ritual mummeries 
mystery j s of initiation. Such rites seem a 
manifestati us now; we are astonished that 
Tegarded ions which among us would be 
cultures, | as pathological, should in other 
0 ten B a social function in the promotion 
‘that ac stability. We deduce from this 
come ies techniques help the individual to 
at a critical phases of development 
Tig. ve a stumbling-block to our patients. 
corner. y well be that the oedipus complex, the 
ial a stone of analysis, which plays so essen- 
Tren in normal psycho-sexual development, 
the relat, in our culture the vestigial relics of 
otim ionships by means of which earlier 
unities were able for centuries to ensure 


gree ga 
nembers. 

The formative influence which we have 
learned to detect in the first attempts to subject 
the orifices of the body to any form of control 
allows us to apply this criterion to the study of 
primitive societies; but the fact that in these 
societies we find almost none of the disorders 
that drew our attention to the importance of 
early training, should make us chary of accepting 
without question such concepts as that of the 
* basic personality structure > of Kardiner. 

Both the illnesses we try to relieve and the 
functions that we are increasingly called upon, 
as therapists, to assyme in society, seem to us 
to imply the emergence of a new type of man: 
Homo psychologicus, the product of our indus- 
trial age. The relations between this Homo 
psychologicus and the machines he uses are very 
striking, and this is especially so in the case of 


the motor-car. We get the impression that his 


relationship to this machine is so very intimate 


that it,is almost as if the two were actually 
conjoined—its mechanical defects and break- 
downs often parallel his neurotic symptoms. Its 
emotional significance for him comes from the 
fact that it exteriorizes the protective shell of his 
ego, as well as the failure of his virility. 

This relationship Detween man and machine 
will come to be regulated by both psychological 
and psychotechnical means; the necessity for 
this will become increasingly urgent 1n the 
organization of society. f 

If, in contrast to these psychotechnical pro- 
cedures, the psycho-analytical “dialogue enables 
us to re-establish a more human relationship, is 
not the form of this dialogue determined by an 
impasse, that is to say by the resistance of the 


ego? G 

Indeed, is not 
one who knows 
can free his patient from t 
ly by leaving allt 


this dialogue one in which the 


admits by his technique that he 
he shackles of his 


ignorance On he talking to him? 
> 
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AN ADDENDUM TO FREUD’S THEORY OF ANXIETY? 


By CHARLES BRENNER, M.D. 


This paper is an attempt at a simplification, of 
the theory of anxiety which Freud published in 
1926 in ‘Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety’ (1). 
It will be recalled that in that monograph Freud 
came to the conclusion that there were two ways 
in which anxiety might arise, the first, by being 
produced automatically as the result of a specific 
disturbance in the psychic economy, in which 
case it was experienced passively by the ego, and 
the second, by being actively produced by the 
ego as a signal of approaching danger. The 
first way was characteristic of infancy and of the 
actual neuroses, the second, of the psycho- 
neuroses (2). We shall here be concerned with 
only the first of these types of anxiety. The 
importance and correctness of the second 
concept, based as it was on the structural 
hypotheses then newly advanced in The Ego and 
the Id(3), are amply attested by the psycho- 
analytic literature of the generation since its 
publication, which demonstrates clearly its great 
value in elucidating the clinical phenomena of 
the psychoneuroses. 

In the present paper we Propose to review the 
evidence which Freud offered for the hypothesis 
that anxiety can arise automatically as the 
result of quantitative changes in the psychic 
apparatus, and examine this and other evidence 
for the hypothesis in some detail. An alterna- 
tive hypothesis will then be proposed, the 
evidence for it offered, and the relative advan- 
tages of the two hypotheses will be discussed 

It may be said in brief that Freud based his 
conclusion that anxiety could arise without the 
active participation of the ego whenever the 
psychic economy was disturbed by an unmaste É 
able influx of stimuli, on two main line a 
evidence, first, what he asserted as a clini al 
fact, namely that in anxiety neurosis as id 
by him, anxiety arose automatically as a nae 
quence of the patient’s abnormal sexual lif ‘ 
and Second, his analysis of the Psychic state of 
the infant when separated from its mother (4). 


He also pointed out a third possible source of 
evidence, the traumatic neuroses (5), in which, 
he said, it was possible ‘ that anxiety is not only 
an affective signal, but is produced anew from 
the economic conditions of the situation’ in 
which the individual’s stimulus barrier had been 
breached by external stimuli. However, he went 
on to express his personal doubt that objective 
danger alone could give rise to a neurosis in an 
adult without the participation of ‘ the deeper, 
unconscious layers of the psychic apparatus °. 
In examining these various lines of evidence, 
let us turn first to the subject: of ‘the actual 
neuroses, or more specifically of anxiety 
neurosis. Freud (6) delineated this as a clinical 
entity in 1895, and concluded on the basis of his 
clinical observations that the anxiety from which 
these patients suffered arose as a result of sexual 
tension which, for various Teasons, had not been 
Psychically discharged, and which thereupon 
appeared as anxiety. Hence the theory, which 
persisted until the publication of ‘Inhibitions, ` 
Symptoms and Anxiety’, that undischarged 
libido was transformed into anxiety. The first 
attempt to delineate the boundaries of anxiety 
neurosis led to the inclusion of symptoms that 
es later recognized by Freud as belonging to 
e Psychoneuroses, e.g. doubting mania, agora- 
Phobia, and Overconscientiousness, but the 
opinion that ‘the anxiety which underlies all 
the clinical symptoms of this neurosis is not 
der ived from any psychical source’? (T) is oùe 
to piles Freud held firm throughout his life. 
sion? art did he base this important conclu- 
? e following quotation from a subse- 
quent paper is to the point (8): *. , , in anxiety 
neurosis, factors such as coitus interruptus and 
frustrated excitation ” could be shown which 
e eli to contain one common element, 
pa iy series discharge of the libido 
pad i nly after this recognition, which was 
Suy observed, and could at will be frequently 
confirmed, had I the Courage to accord a 


1 Adapted from a paper presented befo; 


York Psychoanalytic Society, 28 November, raans Ney 


1950. From 
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preferential position to sexual influences in the 
etiology of the neuroses.’ A number of years 
later, however, he wrote (9): ‘ The essence of 
the views on the actual neuroses which T once 
oe and still support, lies in the assertion, 
a atone | verified, that’ the symptoms of 
—_ neuroses cannot be analysed.’ That is, 
Peas prides were not compromise forma- 
ay ike psychoneurotic symptoms: „They 
ere unanalysable, and therefore could not be 
psychogenic. 
os therefore that Freud’s original reason 
ai = conclusion concerning the genesis of 
Sne y —o. was not the same as the later 
Picts : this discrepancy must raise some 
Feud a in our minds. Was it really true that 
Tah « n the early 90’s saw a group of patients 
the Een which could not be analysed? On 
Biss ntrary, the evidence available to us indi- 
fied rather that it was precisely because he 
Rick vet developed the technique of psycho- 
ae. that powerful tool for the study of the 
sara mind which Jater led him to such 
ionnd and revolutionary new insights into 
thet Pe psychology, that he concluded in 1895 
wens he anxiety symptoms of his early patients 
cent | psychogenic. For example, in a 
(10) published manuscript written in 1894 
larl e mentioned two points as being particu- 
a significant to him in showing that the 
m ety in his patients was not psychic in origin: 
he fe en cases indulging in coitus interruptus, 
thes ma some patients with anxiety, even though 
might ad not been worried whether pregnancy 
Pixie result or not, thus proving that their 
TN could not be hysterical, i.e. remembered; 
nied some of the women practising coitus 
Vagi er who- had developed anxiety had 
k nal anaesthesia, which ‘ is most remarkable, 
i oem only mean that the source of the anxiety 
z ro be found in the psychic sphere. It must 
ea i ore be physical. ...’ It is clear from this 
Soha that Freud at that time was not yet fully 
ican, of the complexity and importance of 
oF nscious mental processes, and there appears 
evide, no convincing reason from the available 
diet for us to concur with Freud on the 
ists his early clinical experiences, that there 
Skene group of patients in whom inadequate 
aes gratification autoraatically produces 
Sdxiety. Indeed, Kris (11) says precisely this: 
N € do not at present believe that in an adult 
stration in the attainment of the sexual goal 


Pr “Ama 
Oduces neurotic anxiety.’ 


t us inquire whether other analysts have 


reported clinical confirmation of Freud’s obser- 
vations on the actual neuroses. 

Fenichel (12) stated that * if psycho-analysis 
succeeds in freeing a patient’s repressed sexual 
energies, but the external situation prevents him 
from finding an opportunity for achieving the 
satisfaction of which he is now capable, psycho- 
neurotic symptoms may again be replaced by 
actual-neurotic ones °. In another place (13) he 
asserts that this statement is based on personal, 
clinical observation. As far as it has been 
possible to determine, these observations have 
not been reported in detail, which is unfortunate, 
since they might well be crucial in deciding our 
present question. No other clinical reports 
have been discovered that might be considered 
to confirm the existence of the actual neuroses. 

However, W. Reich (14), following some hints 
of Freud (9), advanced a somewhat different 
idea concerning the actual neuroses, which gave 
to them an even greater theoretical importance 
than Freud had originally assigned to them. 
Reich stated that every psychoneurosis had an 
actual neurotic core, due to the damming up 
of the libido. According to him, dammed-up 
libido produces * vasovegetative ° symptoms, 
among them certain cardiac irregularities, which 
he felt he had proved by experiments (apparently 
on himself) were the actual, physical cause of 
anxiety. Reich’s experimental evidence left 
much to be desired, however, and must be 
considered unconvincing. 

In his textbook (15) Fenichel described anxiety 
neurosis as an entity, and declared it to be the 
direct result of a state of lieightened inner 
tension due ‘to lack of satisfactory instinctual 
gratification. ‘If an instinctual need is not 
adequately satisfied, the chemical alteration 
connected with the gratification of the drive is 
missing, and disturbances in the chemistry of 
the organism result, Undischarged excitement 
and affects mean abnormal quantity and quality 
of hormones, and thus alterations in physio- 
logical functions.’ These alterations presum- 
ably constitute anxiety neurosis. 

This presentation is admirably clear and 
logical, but unfortunately what it offers as facts 
are in reality but assumptions. Anxiety neurosis 
is not a well established clinical entity, and we 
know very little about the relation between 
instinctual gratification and alterations in the 
chemistry of the body, or whether undischarged 
excitement and affects do in fact produce abnor- 
mal amounts of hormones, let alone qualita- 


tively abnormal ones. 
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To sum up, examination of the literature by 
Freud and others on the subject of anxiety 
neurosis as defined by Freud reveals no satis- 
factory evidence in favour of the existence of 
such a clinical entity, or in favour of Freud’s 
assertion that anxiety can arise automatically 
as a consequence of abnormal sexual life. Most 
authors who deal with the subject assume the 
correctness of the assertion, without offering any 
independent evidence which might be considered 
to corroborate it (16). 

We wish next to consider what evidence may 
be adduced from the study of the traumatic 
neuroses concerning the automatic production 
of anxiety as the result of an unmasterable 
influx of stimuli. Freud himself did not use the 
traumatic neuroses as a source of evidence 
because he considered that in 1926 the evidence 
concerning their genesis and psychopathology 
was inadequate for the purpose. 

For the sake of convenience we may consider 
separately the literature concerning the traumatic 
neuroses of war and those of peace. As-for the 
former, none of the authors whose works were 
available, and who discussed the problem of the 
genesis of such neuroses on the basis of observa- 
tions other than psycho-analysis of their 
patients (17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22) laid principal 
emphasis on the idea of ari unmasterable influx 
of stimuli as a pathogenic factor. On the 
contrary, the literature lends considerable 
ee ae ce doubt Whether objective 
without the partici me ee E PE OR 
unconscious layers of Se RT ae 

> ‘Ja of the psychic apparatus’ 
(23). Sperling’s conclusion (24), based on the 
A 
love for and hatred Po R ~ r adi 
is one of several i Te ot we Pi 
eee A ie actors that mobilize the 
a rioa uma is a stimulus which is 
interpreted on a regressive, animistic level as a 
command ’, an idea which is quite close to the 
Conclusion of Simmel (22) that soldiers fell- ill 
in combat situations because their castrati 
anxiety had been mobilized, ‘aici 

As for the traumatic ne 
Soran concerning them 1S meagre indeed. 

h (25) in his discussion of the subject 
essentially defined a traumatic neurosis as am 
result of the overwhelming of the ego by iie 
ians of unmasterable stimuli, However, in his 
discussion, he was careful to point out the 
importance of ‘the entire infantile history ’ 
in determining the ego’s reaction to a situation 


uroses of peace-time, 


of danger. ‘ Experiences in*the realm of the 
complexes tend to have traumatic effects.’ He 
also pointed out that the trauma might be a 
masochistic gratification, or the breakdown of a 
counterphobic attitude. In addition, in this 
section of the book he carefully avoided saying 
that the state of being flooded by quantitatively 
too great an amount of stimuli automatically 
gave „riše to anxiety. For example, ‘The 
objective state of being flooded with unmastered 
excitement is subjectively felt as being very 
painful, and the quality of this pain is very 
similar to anxiety.’ -In a later place (15), how- 
ever, he stated: ‘The anxiety in traumatic 
neuroses is a direct and automatic expression 
of the state of being dammed up, representing. 
in part, simply the way the flooding by uncon- 
trolled amounts of excitement makes itself felt, 
and in part, involuntary vegetative emergency 
discharges.’ 

Again, however, we must question, on what 
actual observations this last stat¢ment is based- 
None were specified or referred to by the 
author, and in the absence of such support the 
statement itself must remain an hypothesis based 
on theoretical assumptions, rather than on. 
clinical fact. 

Dreyfus (26) accepted the idea that a trauma 
Was pathogenic because it ruptured the stimulus 
barrier: “The rupture of the stimulus barrier 
or its consequences cannot be distinguished 
dynamically from the return of the repressed in. 
Symptom formation in other neuroses.’ How- 
ever, he recognized, as Fenichel did, the impor- 
tance of the meaning of a ‘ traumatic situation ’, 
and its relation to the individual’s unconscious 
conflicts. 

Sperling (24), on the basis of his analytic 
experience with traumatic neuroses in peace as 
well as war, concluded that they were based ‘ on. 
the conflict between love and hate... transferred 
from the oedipus complex to society . . . as 4 
Whole’, and rejected flatly-the whole idea that 
traumatic neuroses result from rupture of the 
stimulus barrier, that is from essentially quan- 
iy variations in psychic energy or excitation. 
$ e fact seems to be that those authors who 

ave supported the latter explanation have 


Tas ye Freud’s discussion in Beyond 
ce ure Principle (27) despi ir own 
clinical experience = ) despite their o 


an event was traumatic 
rather because of its relation to the individual’s 
unconscious conflicts than because of the 
tensity of the physiological sensory response 

occasioned. As we have already seen, Freud. 
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ea in his later work on anxiety (5) doubted 
ether a terrifying experience could by itself 
produce a neurosis in adult life. 
oie our present interest in the subject 
Kuestioa ee neuroses is limited to the 
in Gente ich Freud raised (5), that is, whether 
ate = anxiety is not only an affective signal, 
condita produced anew from the economic 
nce a of the situation’ which might be 
ter to result from atupture of the stimulus 
fimili Web pea too intense external 
of aa ith regard to this question, the weight 
OE a re nee at present appzars to be in favour 
rl ite answer. It seems likely that an 
Deathan S ae creates neurotic anxiety rather 
conflicts of its relationship to the unconscious 
of it of the individual it affects, than because 
Le physiological intensity. 
T ai now to the third source of evidence 
oto a proposed to consider, that is, the 
tiothe ps of the infant when separated from its 
thay a we recall that Freud (4) pointed out 
Saisie hen an infant which was so separated 
for ao a instinctual need (e.g. hunger), 
on its Statification of which it was dependent 
which monen it was overwhelmed by stimuli 
Hicoust could neither master nor discharge 
the ae gratification. At such a time, he said, 
Snel gt unquestionably experienced anxiety, 
was th proposed, therefore, that tùis anxiety 
helplessr consequence of the infant’s psychic 
ila ea the face of an overwhelming 
infanc o stimuli, thus demonstrating that in 
Auto Y, as in anxiety neurosis, anxiety arose 
matically in such states of heightened inner 


tensi 
_ “sion (psychic helplessness). 


in i would seem appropriate to raise the follow- 
Ts a en concerning this line of reasoning. 
a to assume that the very young infant 
‘aes feels the emotion of anxiety when 
2 ated from its mother? Freud considered 
aa of this assumption to be un- 
at tiie but since the child cannot speak 
oie Period of its life, it would seem that there 
taint Temain a considerable degree of uncer- 
pen about its precise feelings. It would 
taint T that a corresponding degree of uncer- 
valid’ must in consequence attach to the 
matic y of the hypothesis concerning the auto- 
upo production of anxiety, in so far as it rests 
of T this assumption concerning the feelings 
in tie infant when separated from its mother 
vith face of stimuli arising from instinctual 
€ds which the infant cannot gratify or master 
Y itself, 


We may perhaps summarize the results of 
our examination of the evidence for Freud’s 
hypothesis that anxiety arises automatically in 
states of psychic helplessness in the following 
way. Freud’s reason for making the assump- 
tion in the first place was that it was required 
by his views on what he called actual neuroses. 
The evidence for these views, and for the noso- 
logical concept of actual neurosis itself seems 
less convincing than Freud himself considered 
it to be. The other evidence we have reviewed 
-`s derived from the traumatic neuroses, from 
the concept of an ‘ actual neurotic core’ of 
every psychoneurosis, and from Freud’s dis- 
cussion of anxiety, in early infancy. It seems 
fair to say that the evidence from none of these 
sources is compellingly in favour of Freud’s 
hypothesis. It is equally true, however, that no 
evidence has been found which would necessi- 
tate the abandonment of the hypothesis, that is, 
which directly refutes it. 

The question does arise, however, whether 
the hypothesis which Freud advanced is the 
most probable and most useful one which might 
be proposed. Perhaps a reconsideration of the 
available evidence such has been attempted here 
may suggest an alternative hypothesis which 
may be equally probable and useful. If so, it 
would be the task of further investigation to 
gather more evidence which would permit a 
final choice between (or among) the hypotheses 
which may be advanced at present. ; 

In attempting to formulate such an alternative 
hypothesis, we shall be guided in the first 
instance by „certain observations which Freud 
made in ‘ Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety °. 
Tt will be recalled that he distinguished between 
a traumatic situation and a danger situation (28). 
The former was one in which anxiety would 
develop automatically, as in the case of the 
infant separated from its mother and under 
pressure of some instinctual need. The latter 
was one in which the infant would learn to 
recognize that a traumatic situation might soon 
occur, ©-8- separation from the mother before 
the pressure of instinctual need had developed. 
In such danger situations the ego would learn 
to react with anxiety of the signal type. This 
distinction; OT maturational sequence, will be 
our first starting-point. Our other will be 
Freud’s observation concerning the infant in 
the traumatic situation of separation from the 
mother under pressure of instinctual need. 
He wrote (29) that <... its facial expression, and 
the reaction of crying permit us to assume that 
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it feels pain (Schmerz) in addition (to anxiety). 
It seems that in the infant things are mingled 
together that will later become separated.’ 

The question that we wish to raise is whether 
it might not be appropriate to characterize the 
emotion felt by the infant in a traumatic situa- 
tion as extreme unpleasure, rather than specific- 
ally as anxiety. Might we not assume, then, 
that as the infant grows older, as it gains experi- 
ence, and as its ego functions mature, it develops 
the specific emotion of anxiety in danger 
situations ? 

Following such a line of reasoning we might 
attempt the following formulation concerning 
anxiety. Anxiety is an emotion (affect) which 
the anticipation of danger evokes in the ego. 
It is not present as such from birth or very 
early infancy. In such very early periods the 
infant is aware only of pleasure or unpleasure as 
far as emotions are concerned. As experience 
increases, and other ego functions develop (e.g. 
memory and sensory perception), the child 
becomes able to predict or anticipate.that a 
state of unpleasure (a ‘traumatic situation Y 
will develop. This dawning ability of the child 
to react to danger in advance is the beginning of 
the specific emotion of anxiety, which in the 
course of further development we may suppose 
to become increasingly sharply differentiated 
from other unpleasant emotions. 

It will be noted that this hypothesis avoids 
the unwelcome necessity of assuming that there 
are two kinds of anxiety. Such an hypothesis, 
moreover, seems to be consistent with what we 
know of the development of other ego functions, 
for example, control of the skeletal musculature, 
and sensory perception. In the case of these 
functions we can readily observe that during 
the months and years following earliest infancy 
there is a growth in the direction of precision 
of control of the muscles and of precise differen- 
tiation of sensory perceptions. This develop- 
ment we assume depends both on the growth 
and development of the brain (maturation) and 
on the gratifications and frustrations which the 
infant has undergone (experience). The hypo- 
thesis concerning anxiety which we have 
advanced assumes that a similar development 
takes place in the case of this affect or emotion. 

Such an hypothesis, moreover, appears to be 
consistent with the general ideas concerning the 
development of psychic functions and structure 
which have been elaborated by Hartmann, Kris 
and Loewenstein (30). Other authors also 
seem to have come very close in recent years 


to the view presented here, ‘although without 
developing it fully. For example, Greenacre (31) 
stated, ‘ Anxiety as such cannot exist until there 
is some dawning ego sense and therefore some 
individual psychological content.’ Likewise the 
views which Spitz expressed in his study of 
anxiety in infancy (32) have points of similarity 
with those advanced here. In particular, Spitz 
explicitly related the appearance of anxiety 
proper with the maturation and development 
of the ego functions. 

One objection which might be raised against 
the hypothesis whick. has been advanced should 
be considered at this point. It would run as 
follows. The idea that anxiety is only gradually 
differentiated from non-specific unpleasure as 
the ego matures and develops is based on a 
one-sided approach to the problem. Anxiety 
is not only a psychic phenomenon, a reaction 
to impending danger, etc.; it is also a physio- 
logical phenomenon which is characterized by 
an increase in the cardiac aiid respiratory 
Tates, rise in blood pressure, changes in the 
vascular system throughout the body, etc. 
These physiological phenomena (discharge 
phenomena) form a syndrome which can be 
studied objectively, and which is constant from 
individual to individual. We are therefore 
justified in saying that an individual, whatever 
his age; atid whether he can communicate with 
us or not, is in a state of anxiety if this syndrome 
can be observed in him. Some such reasoning 
as this was presumably at the basis of Freud’s 
assertion that the infant experienced anxiety at 
birth and (later) when separated from its mother. 

It would seem that this argument might be 
answered as follows. The physiological syn- 
drome described is not specific for anxiety. Its 
essential features are as well present as a con- 
comitant or result of pain or rage as of anxiety, 
so that its presence cannot safely be correlated 
with anxiety, but should rather be correlated 
with unpleasure, as indeed we have done in our 
present hypothesis concerning the emergence of 
anxiety in infancy. The fact of the physiological 
concomitants of anxiety thus in no way refutes 
the correctness of our hypothesis, though 
conversely our hypothesis sheds no new light 
on the general problem of the physiological 
manifestations of the emotions. 

It might be profitable to conclude with a 
discussion of the relative advantages of the two 
hypotheses that have been considered, i.e. of 
Freud’s hypothesis that anxiety develops auto- 
matically whenever certain economic conditions 
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prevail in the psyche, particularly in infancy, 
and the alternative hypothesis which has been 
ee here, that under such circumstances (at 
east in infancy) a feeling of intense unpleasure 
arises which is not to be equated with the 
Si of later life, but is rather a forerunner 
The chief advantage of the original hypothesis, 
of course, is that it affords a simple explanation 
of what Freud believed Rappened in the actual 
o aoe If fi urther clinical investigation brings 
ae ak convincing evidence that neuroses are 
ieee which conforri to Freud’s early 
eee the value of the hypothesis con- 
an ing the automatic development of anxiety 
a e ueh more firmly established than would 
i o be the case at present. If not, its chief 
aison d'être will be missing. 
pemu s hypothesis also offers an explanation 
S sring the development or genesis of 
i y*n later life from experiences in early 
T cy. With its help he establishes a genetic 
is hag for anxiety (33). This genetic sequence 
ea ees by some to be the most important 
ea. eae contribution in ‘ Inhibitions, Symp- 
on oe Anxiety’ (34). Hartmann (35) pointed 
Hea at it was this concept of genetic sequence 
Be Justified the use of the word ‘ anxiety * to 
laracterize the psychic state of the infant 
poa its mother in the face of an instinctual 
eae which it could neither gratify nor master 
dires That is, although one could not know 
Ta y what were the precise qualities of the 
aoon experienced by the infant in such p 
Situation, there was no doubt that genetically 


it . . . 
„t was related to that emotion in later life which 


m a anxiety. According to ‘Hartmann, to 
anxi at the infant in such a situation experiences 
Us ee the virtue, therefore, of reminding 
the this genetic connexion, while to substitute 
on Statement that the infant in such a situation 
a a ences intense unpleasure (according to the 
p panye hypothesis proposed here), is to run 
Be risk of blurring or neglecting the important 
netic connexion. 
nie erhaps, however, there is a difference in 
With E as well as in words between saying, 
situati reud, that the infant in a traumatic 
nativ, o is anxious, and saying, as 1S alter- 
un a proposed, that it experiences intense 
sh k oe in such a situation, and that one 
A uld not speak of anxiety until after a level of 
a development has been achieved which per- 
ee s the subject to anticipate the possibility that 
Taumatic situation may arise. 


We believe that there is such a difference. 
Both hypotheses rest upon the assumption that 
there is a genetic relationship between anxiety 
in later life and the emotion of the child in the 
traumatic situations of infancy. The alterna- 
tive here proposed, however, leaves open the 
possibility that the emotion experienced in the 
traumatic situation is also related genetically 
to other unpleasant emotions of later life. As 
hes been said already, this is in accord with 
Freud’s own statement in the appendix to 
“Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety’ that ‘in 
the infant things are mingled together that will 
later become separated ° (29). Further study is 
certainly necessary -to decide whether the possi- 
bility thus left open corresponds with observable 
facts. However, it may be interesting in this 
connexion to note that E. Bibring (36) has 
recently proposed the idea that the affect of 
depression is the reaction caused by the ego’s 
perception of its own helplessness. This would 
seem to offer the interesting possibility that the 
emotioa experienced by the infant in the state 
of psychic helplessness which we call the trauma- 
tic situation is the forbear of depression as well 
as of anxiety. The closeness of such an idea to 
some of Freud’s own thoughts on the subject is 
indicated by the title of Appendix C to ‘ Inhibi- 
tions, Symptoms and Anxiety’, which is ‘Anxiety, 
Pain (Schmerz), and Grief’. The establishment 
of such genetic relationships between emotions 
of later life other than anxiety and the infant’s , 
emotional reaction to the traumatic situation 
would seem to favour the concept that the 
infantile experience is one of intense unpleasure, 
which only later becomes differentiated into 
specific emotions such as anxiety Or depression. 
Conversely, it is an advantage of this hypo- 
thesis that it points to the possibility of such: 


multiple genetic relationships. 


SUMMARY 


The following hypotheses about anxiety are 
advanced, which represent a minor revision of 
the theory of anxiety offered by Freud in 
*[Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety. — 

(1) Anxiety is an emotion (affect) which the 
anticipation of danger evokes in the ego. 

(2) Anxiety as such is not present from birth 
or early infancy. In such very early periods the 
infant is aware only of pleasure or unpleasure 
as far as emotions are concerned. 

(3) As experience increases, and other ego 


functions develop (e.g. memory, sensory per- 
ception), the child becomes able to predict or 
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anticipate that a state of unpleasure (traumatic 
situation) will develop. This dawning ability 
of the child to react to danger in advance is 
the beginning of the specific emotion of anxiety, 


which in the course of further development we 
may suppose to become increasingly sharply 
differentiated from other unpleasant emotions. 
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PERCEPTION AND OBJECT RELATION IN A PATIENT 
WITH TRANSVESTITE TENDENCIES * 


By LEO BERMAN, M.D., BOSTON 


Lis purpose of this paper is to study some 
s pomena, aspects of perception and object 
in an Ps material used derives from the 
a = of a patient with transvestite tendencies 
ae various anonialies in his per- 
ge unctioning, particularly in his experi- 
lane fein and direction. The emphasis will 
Hira i concept of personality which regards 
and go unctions of perception, the evaluation 
H e ea of the total environment as 
PAROA pa Sac with the study of sexuality, 
In aa efence mechanisms, and the superego.” 
ai Freud stressed the importance of a 
Deta approach in regard to the problem of 
UEA predisposition. He wrote: *.. a full 
Fom. T of any neurotic predisposition 
cofin] ne developmental point of view is never 
= plete without taking into account not 
crely the stage of libido development at which 
d ations occur, but also the stage of ego 
evelopment.” 3 
ace assumed that perception and performance 
is f, to remain within the cultural form, and it 
bri or this reason that an attempt 1s made to 
aie somewhat more data than is perhaps 
the omary in a psycho-analytic case study on 
be reas (more specifically, subcultural) 
the ground of the patient.* Furthermore, as 
ätt ego is first and foremost a body ego» 
aly ention will also be focused on the body-eg0 
i of perception and object relation. This 
s a has been systematically investigated by 
Childer in a series of major contributions.® 
CAsE REPORT 


gee of Data. Almost all the material was 
tained during the course of a regular analysis of 


one and a half years duration. There were a total 
of about 350 sessions. The patient was seen six 
times after the termination of the analysis, two of 
these occurring one year and four three years after 
its termination. Thet last two interviews were 
utilized, with the patient’s consent, to gain further 
data for this paper, and were taken down by a 
recording apparatus. 

The patient's wife was seen in a single session 
three years after the termination of the patient’s 
analysis. The interview was arranged with the 


patient’s help and was in the nature of a consultation 
The wife 


for certain continuing marital difficulties. 
had also been analysed. 

Some Notes from the Preliminary Interview. The 
patient sought treatment because of a marital 
problem. He was twenty-seven years old and had 
been married for four years. There were no children. 
His wife left him two years ago, ostensibly because 
of her interest in a inarried man who was her 
superior at work in an office in a distant city. 
Two and a half years ago his father died, and this 
eventually necessitated his return from his place of 
work at this distant city to New England to take over 
the management of the family farm. His feelings 
towards his wife were very ambivalent, and he was 
in almost constant turmoil as to whether or not he 
should try to effect a reconciliation. There were 
occasional exchanges with her by mail, and the 
previous week they had spent a few days together. 

o years the patient had been 


For about the past tw! 
living a rather isolated existence. From the time 


of the acute shock of his wife’s leaving him, mas- 
turbation became an almost daily practice. He did 
not recall ever having masturbated previously. 
Transvestite fantasies accompanied the masturba- 


tion, and occasionally in the privacy of his room 
he would dress himself as 4 woman and then 
masturbate. Before his marriage he had for years 
experienced sexual excitement through fantasies of 


i i 
the Based on a paper read at the Midwinter Meeting, of 
G American Psychoanalytic Association in New Yor 
ity, 8 December, 1950. wit 
Hendrick, I.: ‘Work and the Pleasure Principle’, 


Psa. Quart., 12, 1943. i 
‘The Predisposition to Obsessional 


° Freud, S.: 
urosis ’, Coll. Papers, 2. i 
Gillen. John: * Personality Formation from the 


‘omparative Cultural Point of View > Jn Personality. 


Ed. by C. Kluckhohn and H. A. Murray. | (New York: 
‘Alfred A. Knopf, 1948.) See also Erikson, E. H.: 
* Ego Development and Historical Change’. In Psycho- 
analytic Study of the Child, Vol. 2. (New York: 1946.) 
5 Freud, S.: The Ego and the Id. 
6 See particularly Schilder’s The Image and Appearance 
of the Human Body (London: Kegan Paul, 1935) and 
Mind: Perception and ‘Thought (New York: Columbia 


University Press, 
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himself dressed as a woman. These fantasies 
largely faded out after he was married, when he 
found intercourse very gratifying. He wondered in 
a rather abstract way whether his transvestism could 
have contributed to the marriage difficulties. 

The farm was now owned by his mother and he 
was getting a salary from her as its manager. He 
had a degree in anthropology, and hoped eventually 
to continue work in this field; he felt, however, that 
for the time being he had to continue with his 
present work. 

The patient gave a youthful impression and was 
lean and wiry. His hands were strong and showed 
evidences of manual work. His handsome face 
showed some traces of what, it was later learned, 
must have earned him the name of * cupcake’ as an 
adolescent. Although he wis quite tense during the 
interview, his bearing and speech conveyed what 
he later referred to as the ‘ upper crust’ tradition 
in his family. The extent of his paranoid tendencies 
was not particularly apparent in this first interview. 


1. Space and Direction 


“Only as the analysis proceeded did the patient 
gradually indicate how all-pervasive was his experi- 
ence of and preoccupation with space and direction. 
The possibility of a constitutional factor’s playing a 
part in these phenomena is suggested by the fact 
that left-handedness was prominent in his family, 
and a brother had reading and spelling difficulties. 
The patient was ambidextrous, and reported 
that when he was tested no eye dominance was 
found. 

As regards his orientation in real space, the 
patient referred to what he called his ‘ double 
thinking’. On the one hand was the intellectual 
awareness of the objectively correct directions 
according to the points of the compass. This 
awareness was of peripheral importance to him. 
His orientation and movement in the world pro- 
ceeded according to his subjective experience of 
space, a private system which he referred to as his 
“rectilineal strait jacket’. Typically, his subjective 
experience of the cardinal points differed from what 
was objectively correct. Ifa particular locality, house 
or moving vehicle were of only casual, transient 
significance to him, his need to orient himself by 
his private compass, as it were, was emotionally 
unimportant. On the other hand, if he were, for 
example, to live in a place, the compulsion to be 
constantly oriented became urgent. This orienta- 
tion was based on the most dominant straight line 
he could find in a system of plane surfaces at right 
angles, as, for example, the building line of the 
street he was walking on, or the lines of the wall of 
a room if he were in a house. Curves, circles and 
angles not of 90° made for difficulties.’ When he 
lost his sense of orientation and became confused, 
he felt ‘I have to try to get myself turned round’. 
When he could not achieve this inner manœuvre, 


he became tense and felt: * want to turn round 
and can’t.’ 

He remarked on how evening is turned round 
90°. When he looked at the top of a map conven- 
tionally representing north, he felt it as west. Ata 
certain familiar lake, the sun rose in the south and 
set in the north. However, not everything was 
turned round 90°, as another trend, namely, to see 
everything in terms of the points, óf the compass, 
was also important. He knew that his home on 
the farm did not face’exactly north, but he experi- 
enced it as such. Driving on a winding road was a 
problem, as he had always to make sure, subjectively, 
that he was driving in one of his cardinal directions. 
If the visual evidence of the curving road could be 
ignored, even though he knew from his body sensa- 
tions that there were curves, as when he lay on the 
back seat of a moving car, then it was easier to think 
of the direction as being exactly north or south, 
etc. 

So far back as the patient could remember, he 
had had difficulty in orienting himself by right and 
left. As he later expressed it: ‘In Tight and left 
you're not tied down to anything; “Its a rope of 
sand. You are lost. But compass points are a 
fixed, eternal frame of reference. Then you've got 
something you can hang on to.’ When after ter- 
mination of the analysis he had to move to a western 
State in connexion with his new professional work, 
he wrote: ‘Everyone here thinks in terms of the 
four cardinal directions instead of rights and lefts; 
thus what was with me a bothersome idiosyncrasy 
in New England becomes a well-adapted pattern of 
thought here.—My tendency to refer everything to 
the cardinal directions reflects my personal history, 
whereas such tendency in a native of the State has 
nothing personal about it.’ Not only were road 
directions given according to the cardinal points 
and houses built strictly in line with them, but 
*. . . even indoors the relative positions of objects 
are given similar terms: “ Look at the picture on the 
west wall of the room ” and “ Please move the chair 
a little more to the south”’’. The patient then wrote: 
“It’s pure heaven’. When the patient was inter- 
viewed half a year after the receipt of this letter, he 
reported with satisfaction that he had ‘ worked out 
right-left better’, and that this improvement was 
also apparent in New England. He was particularly 
pleased that he could think more spontancously in. 
terms of right and left when, for example, in 4 
social setting he was asked a question pertaining tO 
right-left orientation. 

The patient’s mode of dealing with objective 
space and direction was apparent in practically all 
perception and learning. The more abstract and 
impersonal the perceptual data, that is from the 
point of view of the patient's conscious thinking, 
the more did the spatial frame of reference lead tO 
various involved and intricate, but to the patient vivi 
details. The diffculty in analysing these details was 
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increased by the fact that they were at times con- 
tradictory. As he later expressed it: * Anything in 
sequence or in series has a spatial aspect’. This 
aspect was more fixed the more ‘ standard’, that is 
the more culturally standardized, the sequence or 
series was. Some illustrations of the spatial aspects 
of the ‘standard’ sequence follow. These are 
quoted from a written statement submitted at the 
analyst’s request after the patient had been in 
treatment for four months. They are presented in 
order of increasing complexity. J 


epr 1. Hours of the day. No spatial relation- 
h: p, except that at midnight you vo up and over like the 
and of a clock going past 12. 
coe A Months. Go in a circle, with December 
Sad pa and high, then you slide down to July (June 
Pbr fe en ae on a level sometimes, but the lowest 
the hi uly) and up round to December—Christmas 
e highest. 
(aged 3. Days of the week. You go north through 
tò Me ch Sunday is a sort of hump and you slide down 
DAA (But you don’t have to climb up to Sunday.) 
ee o bea slight curve in the week, that is, early in the 
ane oe re going’ little east of north, but you end up 
ane hae north. | This is hard to define. The part I 
T thine woe out is what happens from Thursday on. 
drop d rom Thursday on there is a rise, and then the 
aa own to Monday. I think some of the confusion 
besik mind regarding what directions you go in at the 
this = of the week is because it works one way for 
eh ser and another way for next week, and when next 
a becomes this week it confuses the issue and I 
can’t make it out. 
Excerpt 2a. Months (additional notations by the 
Yl towards the end of the submitted statement). 
A a of the months in the year is clearest 
ae A I, by far. I always know pretty exactly where I am 
ti where all the other months are in relation to this one. 
are big circle and we go around the outside. It means 
ee iets an orbit in space, the orbit following a big 
i = le which slopes down to the north. Right now, late 
ae ebruary, we are going roughly north-east, or north- 
o Tth-east, and downhill. August is down over there 
g roito us, to the north-west. It has taken a certain 
Whee of learning to ascertain which month is opposite 
ati ch, but I’ve gradually picked that up as circumstances 
tise which for some reason emphasize that certain 
Months are a half-year apart. The biggest surprise 
ce in learning that July is opposite January. I always 
$ ought of the end of July as being the middle of summer 
fa therefore the middle of the year. As a matter of 
cS a now that I think of it, even though 30 June-1 July 
bej e lowest point, it is not exactly opposite Christmas, 
e ing not quite half-way around. I would say 15 July 
d about half-way around, but not the lowest. This 
lepends on how well I realize that the year is half gone 
at the end of June. The last half of the year has always 
seemed longer because of the arrangement of schęọl 


vacation.—Thinking again about the months, it is not @ 
perfect circle, I know that you are not curving as much 
d February, and there 


in July and August as in January an 
is a definite angle around 1 September or Labour Day. 
And I think at the end of October you are climbing @ 


Steeper incline than elsewhere. 
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There were similar spatial elaborations for num- 
bers, years, and centuries, ' geological periods, 
musical scales, etc., but the spatial frame of reference 
of masculine-feminine and superior-inferior was 
far less elaborate and tended to be more vague and 
contradictory. When asked if there were any 
thoughts of masculine and feminine in relation to 
right and left, the patient said that left was masculine 
and right was feminine. He then added that he felt 
more certain that left was masculine because left 
could not be feminine, whereas right does not feel 
entirely correct for feminine. When he was reminded 
that he had previously stated that sharps were 
masculine and to the right and flats were feminine 
and to the left, it also sounded correct to him 
because there the frame of reference was a piano 
keyboard where one went up for sharps and down 
for flats, ‘up’, in this instance, being masculine 
and ‘ down ° feminine. 


The patient later elaborated on his idea of the 


right as masculine. Right as masculine he regarded 
as something of a veneer. Right-handedness is 
preferable, as everybody is right-handed except those 
who are left-handed. The right hand is the top-dog 
and the left hand the underdog. Right implied a 
masculinity, but it was not a masculinity he par- 
ticularly desired. It was the left that should really 
have the break. The right was the upstart, and the 
left was the real thing and the thing he preferred. 
He recalled reading at the age of nine or ten that the 
letter ‘e’ was the one in most frequent use. When 
it occurred to him that «d? preceded ‘e’, not only 
in the alphabet, but also, for example, in the dic- 
tionary, he exulted: ‘So there’s a little bit of 
justice in this world.’ It is remarkable, as regards 
vertical orientation, that despite the above examples 
and others not thus far mentioned, the patient did 
not regard his obsessional preoccupation with space 
as including â need to orient himself vertically. 
When this question was raised, he felt it was rather 
a silly one, although he recognized that many people 
would regard his ‘ rectilineal strait jacket” as 
silly. He rather“ too easily explained away the 
absence of a painful preoccupation with vertical 
orientation by indicating that the constant effect of 
the force of gravity took care of that. i 
The patient did not regard his preoccupation 
with orientation as having anything to do with 
people. Tt will be noted in the above examples 


pertaining to space, per se, how relatively effective 
the repressive forces were in keeping out of con- 


sciousness the possibility that he was really living 


out various conflicts In the latter 
do with space m relation to 


one could 
e and gain some impressions 
childhood conflicts. The 
material had less of an extreme and almost bizarre 
quality and the patient himself brought people into 
the picture, but only ¿n a general sense. As a rule 
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he talked about his space experiences quite readily, 
but if left to himself, brought only the more abstract 
and impersonal data. 

The following excerpt was taken from an inter- 
view three years after discontinuation of the analysis. 
The patient spontaneously brought material clearly 
illustrating the links between his spatial thinking 
and people, and not only people in general. When 
the analyst asked about the spatial aspects of past, 
present, and future, the patient brought further 
illuminating data. However, it is also evident that 
the patient’s defensive needs were still strong and 
that he could not permit himself to accept fully the 
obvious relationship between his experience of space 
and people. 


Excerpt 4. If I’m going to Jive in a place, there ought 
to bea consistency. I want to avoid a sudden 90° jolt.—I 
have this internal orientation, which is the orientation 
based on the house at home and to which I have to make 
things fit. Rectilinear orientation is that of a bed which 
is rectilinear and I’m thinking of a crib. I think which 
side is Dad coming from, which side is Mother coming 
from. Dad’s coming from the right; Mother coming 
from the left. I don’t think of myself as lying in the crib 
but that again is the matter of trying to be detached. 
I see myself looking at myself in the crib. The head of 
the crib is east and that means that Dad is coming from 
the north and mother from the south.—If I had done 
something wrong in bed and heard my father coming, 
I could think of myself as terrorized and mad. I would 
want to get the direction from which father was coming 
and want to get into a position in the crib in which I 
could best protect myself.—I never think of orientation 
in terms of people.—There’s a semi-fantasy about the 
crib. Someone is holding on to me and someone else 
is going to swat me. I want to know from what direction 
the blow is coming, so I can dodge it. But I can’t turn 
to see.—I’m going to be punished.—Someone is laying 
me on their lap and giving me a good paddling. It 
might not be a paddling but an inoculation.—I would 
say that it would be difficult to have a more indifferent 
mask than one that was of plane surfaces with only 
right angles. To me that is the acme of neutrality. That 
is perfectly featureless. The minute one were ^o intro- 
duce a different angle than a right angle, that would 
give it a little more personality. And that’s what I mean 
with right and left, is my father right or left, the sharps 
and flats on the piano, and that sort of thing. It’s a sort 
of outward indifference, a complete dispassion. Science 
is that way. It’s been a way of my being intellectual, 
detached. (In archeology one works with people who 
are dead?) That’s not quite right. I think of them as a 
long way away, safely in the past. (In what direction 
is the past?) South? My interest in archeology is 
like my own personal past. The dim dark mysterious 
past; a peek behind the curtain. My past is in a south- 
easterly direction in the house upstairs; no going up 
the stairs. South-easterly is going into the nursery. 
(Is there any right-left feeling about the past?) You zo 
right to go into the nursery. (You once mentioned that 
the past was to the south and left and that the future was 
to the north and right) [laughs]. I must have been facing 
west at the time. I think the future would have to be 
north and the past south. I can move all around in that 
scheme. (Where is the present?) I’m right at the house 
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at home. It’s right where I’m standing. At the front 
door of the house looking out. Or perhaps I’m sort of 
hanging in mid-air upstairs in the house. This is very 
funny if south is in the past. That’s uphill there (i.e. on 
the farm). The future couldn’t be downhill; it’s at least 
on a level there. It’s a little bit hard for me to think of 
the past as being uphill. You're climbing up into the 
future all the time. (The present is in the house?) Yes, 
this thing is very abstract. It’s almost as. if the house 
weren’t there and I’m at about the same spot where the 
house is. I don’t see this as an indoor matter; this is 
an outdoor matter. It's much bigger than the house. 
After all, the house is right there on the spot—but these 
things go into the dim recesses of time, past and future, 
and you can see what’s on the house. 

The patient did not begin to walk until he was 
two. His mother explained that he did not find it 
necessary to walk as he got along so well pushing 
himself in a sitting position. She also told him 
that when she was pregnant with his younger 
brother, at which time the patient was four, he used 
to complain bitterly about her short lap. During 
latency the patient engaged in sexual play with his 
older sister on the parents’ bed and the, called the 
game ‘Going to Boston’. As an adolescent he 
was fascinated with stories of time and four-dimen- 
sion machines in which danger and betrayal were 
prominent features. He was also intrigued with 
Jules Verne’s Journey to the Centre of the Earth. 
At the age of fourteen he was worried over his penis, 
eng that it was too small and had a bend to the 
eft. 

In his dreams he was always spatially oriented 
according to his cardinal directions. This was SO 


-much a matter of course to him that he did not bother 


to mention it for the first months of the analysis. 
An unusually high proportion of the dreams had a 
setting in‘ the analyst's office, which appeared in 
various forms. 

On seeing a barrage balloon in the air he felt 
“exquisitely tortured’ in noting the fins. They 
reminded him of the claws and mouth of a woman 
and also the fins of a dolphin’s tail. He experience 
joy and a thrill in seeing rockets ‘ go up and pene- 
trate into the sky’ and then hear the ensuing lou 
explosion. He had a fantasy of punishing mother 
by taking her up in a plane and then doing acroba- 
tics. In another fantasy Ke visualized how, bY 
running backwards, he could run away from his 
penis; this was not possible by running forward. 

After being in analysis for about one year the 
patient began a session by reporting that he sees 
himself as nursing at the breast. His second thought 
was of mother’s breast as just a flap of skin and all 
emptied out as if nothing was there. Later in the 
session he described a similar idea about mother’s 
left breast. When he was twelve he heard that 
mother’s left breast had been amputated. He didn’t 
remember whether the operation had been performe 
after his own or his younger brother’s birth. F 
then continued in his associations by talking of his 


— 
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ls keep things straight and apart. ‘ Around ° 
alten de north and south without curving or 
PEA ‘ er on; the latter making him feel 
Toa ae confused until he gets oriented again. 
hoai — of the session the patient's first two 
asked Ge emg were repeated to him, and he was 
Es idal eir sequence meant anything to him. 
andthe ni pment was one of complete bafilement 
Ta the ioe e did not see any meaning or connexion. 
baffled od moment he realized why he was so 
he Was fà le explained that dtiring the first sentence 
eE cing east and during the second north, and 
re: ant to him that there could not be any 
Thr on between them. 
the Big after discontinuation of the analysis 
heh sand rought up some of his feelings about 
his mether circles after he had referred again to 
feelings a s breast amputation. ‘I never had any 
at it, it wire the sun—I was told if you look right 
at it in the make you blind. I used to look right 
ae ep morning and I didn’t get blind. The sun 
Yourself i neat ane very clean. You can’t orient 
Bet hold oa oree Ive never really been able to 
self-contai thi cencept of a circle. It’s completely 
Le a na It’s not safe and is clean; a perfect 
raw paneer The middle of a circle when you 
nipple. D ar a compass—that would be the 
fit a breast u can't fit the circle into things. You 
oele ani ey the mouth. The sun is a burning 
liable to be ie breast might be called that. You're 
are see urnt if you touch that thing’ 
cribed his on late in the analysis the patient des- 
Sei exe mixed emotional state of happy excite- 
from ‘his wae He had just received a letter 
to rejoin hit in which she accepted his invitation 
indies i im. As further material developed 
conflict i a this even impinged on his oedipal 
‘rigid i e escribed how being ‘stubborn ° and 
wife and eant refusing to accept mother as father’s 
thakin i getting revenge by acting up and 
straight em suffer, This was like doodling in 
dra ines, rectilinear lines, like rearranging a 
pare a according to a rectilinear plan as his 
í i S bedroom with his crib in it was arranged. 
Stee to this, freedom was like doodling in 
Be es and rearranging a bedroom In a non- 
ctilinear pattern. 
a oeni It is well known from the study of 
pos ne and claustrophobics and of the verbal and 
that Ic productions of children and schizophrenics 
an analysis of such patients’ experience of 
Space leads to further understanding of their object 
relationships. From another viewpoint, we may 
Say that in these cases the function of perception is 
altered because of changes in the body-ego. Schilder 
has pointed out that the development of the body- 
ego (* body image ’) varies with experience, activity, 
and emotional attitudes towards objects. Federn 
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suggested, in a discussion of depersonalization, that 
a reduction in cathexis of the ego boundaries resiilis 
in an altered awareness of the affected body-ego 
boundary and its associated perception of the out- 
side world.? 

In the above section on the patient’s experience 
of space and direction, we have seen how highly 
differentiated was his experience of space, in con- 
trast to what is observed in the more typical agora- 
and claustrophobics. It may also be noted from 
the fact that he had transvestite tendencies that he 
was, in a sense, as much preoccupied in a concrete 
way with the matter of the spatial configurations 
of his body and the bodies of others as he was in 
his spatial thinking about the world. The latter 
part of this space material reflected on his object 
relationships. In the fo:lowing section a considera- 
tion of the data dealing more explicitly with these 
is presented. 


II. Object Relations 


Home and Family. As transmitters of the sub- 
culture the parents were probably representative of 
a type of old American family. A high value was 
placed on control of emotions, intellectuality, reason, 
honesty, “ fair-mindedness, democracy, industry, 
thrift, and a disinterest in money as such, In 
practice these attitudes existed side by side with 
evidences of class consciousness, racial prejudice, 
pride in being rebels, in some respects, against their 
own class, and an emphasis on money, by mother, 
as an instrument of power over people and as a 
means of satisfying other not entirely ‘clean > 
emotional impulses. Mother had inherited money 
from her family, and she exercised exclusive control 
over these funds. At the same time, she indicated 
how commendable it was that the paternal grand- 
father had given up his share of an inheritance in 
order to avoid'a family fight. , 

Mother appeared to be the dominant parent in 
various ways. The attitude towards sex and toilet 
training was strict. There were the rather typical 
intermittent breax-throughs of suppressed and 
repressed sexuality and aggression on the part of 
both parents in their dealings with the patient. As 
regards breast feeding he was vague, thought that, 
except for his younger siblings, they were all breast- 
fed, and then recalled one of the standing family 
jokes. For the first three days after his birth he 
did not take the breast. The family doctor was 
called in, and loudly announced in the patient’s 
presence that if he didn’t take the breast another 
little baby would have to be obtained to empty 
mother’s breast. From this point on he took to 
the breast very well and there was never any further 
difficulty. 


The fact’that the patie V 
tion on the farm intensified his p 


ient grew up in relative isola- 
roblem of finding 
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a solutionTfor these and other conflicting values. 

It was not only that he was exposed to a rather 

undiluted dose, as it were, of the contradictory 

parental values and behaviour, but at the same time 

the spaciousness of the farm and the barn allowed 

for a greater range of secret activity with his siblings. 

In addition, his experience with household pets and 
farm and game animals afforded him opportunities 
to live out sexual and aggressive feelings which 
were not talked,about at home because they were 
not ‘nice’. Late in the analysis the patient told 
that he found it hard to differentiate between dogs 
and people. He thought of himself as a shaggy dog 
hiding the wolf underneath, and recalled how 
disturbing it was to him, as a small child, when 
father shot their faithful aged dog. He recalled his 
confusion about upper and lower extremities in 
fowls and apes. In fowls he thought of the feet 
as hands and the wings as hands as if they were 
hugging themselves. In apes, the hands were like 
feet and their flesh and colour reminded him of a 
penis. To a significant degree, he also projected 
his conflicts on to machines, like tractors, airplanes, 
etc. 

The patient was the third of five children. One 
brother, six years older than he, had formerly been 
in psychiatric treatment. He regarded this brother 
as having been beaten down by father. Late in the 
analysis, the patient spoke of his brother as having 
been flattened out. He associated to this: ‘ Flat- 
tened out through intercourse. A steamroller going 
over. A tornado is more destructive.’ The previous 
day he had brought a dream in which he saw white 
clouds, then a grey tornado which was horizontal. 
The grey tornado bent down and came towards 
him. He was afraid and avoided it. Apart from 
some material suggesting that this brother had used 
the patient sexuaily, not much material about him 
came up in the analysis. A 

A one-year-older sister, Ann, and a four-year- 
younger brother, John, figured more prominently 
in his life and are referred to below. A twelve-year- 
younger sister, when not away at school, was 
living at home with the patient at the time of the 
beginning of the analysis. A shy and inhibited girl 
in adolescence, the patient tended to identify with 
her. She also came to play a part in his transvestite 
fantasies. At fourteen years of age he heard talk 
within the family that his younger sister had been 
sexually abused by a farmhand and that his mother, 
overruling father, had hushed the matter up for 
fear of unpleasant publicity and the possibility of a 
violent reaction on the part of the farmhand. The 
patient strongly resented this attitude of his mother, 
feeling that mother had let his sister down for 
emotional reasons of her own. 

j The maternal grandmother lived with’ the family 
throughout the patient’s childhood. She died when 
he was in his early twenties. He described her as 
very neurotic, and as a tyrant at home... She would 
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complain to mother that mother did not love her. 
Outside the home grandmother was regarded as 4 
charming person and was very well liked. Mother 
was like grandmother as regards money in that they 
both kept tight control over their own funds, but 
spent money freely when it suited their inclinations. 
Grandmother pretended to be Victorian, but also 
had a good sense of humour. When his parents 
went on their honeymoon, she telegraphed that she 
was jll and they had to hurry home. Father disliked 
grandmother but expressed himself only behind her 
back. Grandmother had a good opinion of father. 

The patient had a highly sexualized conception 
of his grandmother and reacted with disgust to her 
room, her favourite colours, her clothes, her flesh, 
and, most strongly of all, her perfume. He held his 
breath whenever he entered her room, and kept up 
this practice for many years whenever he passed @ 
woman. Grandmother was an important figure m 
a memory which came up several times in the course 
of the analysis. Around the age of four, she ha 
caught the patient and his older sister, Ann, urina- 
ting together, with Ann on the toilet seat and the 
patient standing up urinating bets. én her legs into 
the toilet bowl. The patient with a ‘ self-righteous , 
feeling strongly resented his grandmother's * bargin’ 
into the bathroom and told her so. 

Mother, The patient felt that his mother “ shut 
off’ things from him, the world, the town, the farm. 
He resented her ‘ needling’ him and her practice of 
poking him with her finger when she wante 
make a point during a discussion, He was bothere; 
by the eagerness with which she sought out his 
Pps, while he was growing up, and then squeeze 
ga so that they popped out. Around the age ° 
ae five, he felt that mother or the nursema g 
tie’ care or perhaps enjoyed applying jodine i 
n aw blisters on his foot caused by his new shoes 
f e was bothered by mother’s exaggerated mattet-O'- 

actness when there were occasional discussions 
sex. He never dared masturbate as a child becaus? 
mother warned him that his penis would become 
diseased and shrivel up if he played with it. 
repeated expressions like: ‘Isn't human nature 
interesting’ and ‘Isn’t nature beautiful’. He felt 
that mother was cold, had an iron-clad control, 24 
could not be trusted. Her first name stood 

double-cross” in his mind. In scenes with het 
he was defiant and she would try to persuade him 
to confide in her. She made a family joke of - 
cold look in the patient’s eyes when he was an 
and defiant. (During treatment, the patient resente! 
what he regarded as the analyst’s ‘ dirty probing ’ 
into his * personal life’.) The patient found it very 
disturbing to think that he was once on such intimate 
terms with mother as to have been inside of her. 
Yet he occasionally had fantasies in which he saW 
his head, during birth, protruding from mother’s 
genitals, and one day during the course of the 
analysis the patient and his younger brother found 
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it r 3 
Paeis the joke to think of the latter's head 
eee n between mother’s legs. 
Mtoe ns of the conception of the bad, 
mother was Ege phallic, and devouring 
repressed also present. It was more deeply 
ab ed and more difficult for the patient to talk 
out when such though: piece x 
In fact any feeli ughts were consciously present. 
or kindness io ine of tenderness, longing, warmth, 
him to expre owards other people were difficult for 
danger of n sri and were always associated with the 
of losing on ing himself vulaerable. The thought 
and “the oe signified * the ending of the world ° 
his attachment s of the door’. He was aware how 
Macheni a to the farm was linked up with his 
Management 9 motet When’ he took over the 
e was plea n the farm after his father’s death, 
turn to him > to have his mother and older sister 
More about a the man in the family. As he learned 
ini thie coun is own sexual and destructive impulses 
intellectual] SE of the analysis he became more 
concepti aed aware of his exaggerated and one-sided 
insight lag a his mother and wife. His emotional 
ree vente ‘ = behind this intellectual awareness. 
tendency to a tor the analysis, he admitted that his 
Incident iny: ne through seizing on some unhappy 
he Coresi ving his wife as an absolute proof of 
no longer ent of his malignant conception of her 
ormerly ee tried the full conviction for him that it 
ather. T 
o father em were similar opposing conceptions 
Were oi in this instance the threatening aspects 
Mother's Cold. trongly repressed. In contrast to 
N a warm ness, the patient indicated that father 
North Star t personality. Father pointed out the 
Stimulated o him when he was a small child, and 
aternal = other scientific interests in him. The 
Professor wh, dfather had been a famous scientist and 
s din who, among other things, had impressed 
initlustrat generations of students with his talent 
sing both fy his lectures with complicated drawings, 
Sentleman f ands with equal skill. Father was a 
aduate of armer who worked his own farm, a 
Scien tj sew a well-known university, and an amateur 
Used i ose biological collections were eventually 
tO be th n a museum. The patient hoped some day 
He ha T head of his own department at a university. 
the age a pleasant recollection of father when, at 
Ha nine, he began to have fears of death at 
8entle w Father used to come in and suggest 17 2 
ather ed that he think of a trip round the word: 
è line So sang love songs to him at bedtime, ang 
analysis Ra n ‘lips like sugar cane ’ Early int 5 
en ten e patient had a feeling that there ta 
he coul se and frightening incidents with father, bi 
ime h d not recall anything definite. At Le 2 
the tele reported fears of older men, of Le eer 
Work Phone to them, difficulties in doing the Bre 
fie for running the farm, etc. A 
i lay dying of cancer of the rectum ani 
ney complication, the patient thought, as he 
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approached father’s room, that he would not laugh 
at father’s distended abdomen. 

The patient’s defences against his fears and 
wishes in regard to father were not very effective. 
About the age of three he started having nightmares 
apparently dating from the time when his crib 
had been temporarily returned to his parents’ 
bedroom. They centred around a threatening big 
moose trying to get at him through the window. 
Late in the analysis it was learned that fears of the 
moose centred around its penis-like nose. It was 
at this time too that his habit of rolling in bed and 
singing out nonsense phrases began. The bed- 
rolling continued until college days. The patient 
later referred to his nonsense tunes as a * war-cry 
and wondered if they, as well as his rolling in bed, 
were meant to drown- the noise of parental inter- 
course. In adolescence he was surprised to hear 


father order a barrel of c 
to him that fathe 
was bothered by father’s t 
and the thought that he was ‘father’s little boy r 
He recalled thinking that if h 
father, he would not have to 
to think that father didn’t exist before he, the 
patient, was born; that father * didn’t go out with 
the boys’ and didn’t swear. After several months 
of analysis the patient said: ‘If father were ordinary 
like other men, I wouldn’t have anything to hang 
on to.” 

The attempt to see father as a benign intellectua 1 
who was not full of strong feelings and impulses of 
a disturbing nature to the patient was only partly 
successful. As a young child the patient heard a 
neighbour woman remark that she was surprised at 
the way his father taught him and his siblings 
words like * psychological * and‘ anatomical’. She 
then added warningly that it would ‘addle the 
„the age of eleven onward there were 
many encounters between the patient and his father 
in which the latter would yell: * Think, think, don’t 
be a two-year-old + The patient would freeze up 
in fear and fury, feel he didn’t know what or how 
to think, and would then do things in the most 


complicated way. 
The Group and the World as Objects. At different 
times in the course of the analysis the patient thought 


of his father as a peasant, a damyankee, and a 

o. He also thought of the analyst as a Jewish 
doctor with thick lips just like father. He once 
reported feeling like a southern aristocrat who 
resented the gall of the damyankees in questioning 
the southerner’s behaviour toward the Negro 
Much later he reported with a note of pride in his 
voice that his forebears were ‘a gang of aboli- 
tionists °. He told of a lynching story in which he 
identified with a Negro: a Negro was placed in a 
burning barn. His penis was nailed to the barn 
door and he was given a knife. The implication 
was that his life wouldbe spared if he cut his penis 
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off. When the flames came very close, the Negro 
cut his penis off, but he was shot down as he ran 
from the barn. The patient said he felt like a fascist 
but intellectually rejected such feeling. He enjoyed 
talking to the German prisoners of war who worked 
on his farm for a period. He once began a session 
by telling of the * beautiful sight’ of some forest 
fires he saw as he was driving in for his appointment. 
These fires stirred up his fears centring around 
uncontrollability. He then recalled the horror and 
thrill he experienced when the ‘ German traditional 
smooth relentless machine’ overran France and 
other countries. It was not quite the same thrill 
when the Americans were winning. He then asso- 
ciated to this material thoughts of his parents in 
intercourse, his anger against his wife and mother, 
and ideas of grabbing. b 

“The patient felt that his father reprimanded him 
for dumbness and his mother for dirtiness. He 
said: ‘I feel that the world is against me. If I were 
convinced I would lash out. But I am not convinced 
and I want to avoid a terrible mistake.’ He wavered 
between the passive position of a fear of * friendship 
betrayed’ and the active position of * being com- 
pletely unscrupulous’. He felt like an ‘ outcast’ 
who can redeem himself only through guod deeds 
or after punishment. He also felt that power can 
be gained either through toughness, like Bluebeard, 
or through meekness, like Jesus Christ. When, as 
a child, he read about Bluebeard, he couldn’t 
understand why women were in the story; he 
thought it was the custom in those days. He felt 
that Bluebeard could just as well have done it to 
men. During the analysis there were several 
sessions during which he vigorously expressed his 
conviction that he had murdered someone in his 
childhood. In adolescence he thought of himself 
as exceptional, as not his parents’ child, and like 
a Jesus Christ, who would become ruler of the 
world. „Late in the analysis he described his fear 
of leaving the ‘conservative, good boy, bound 
position ° to go into the ‘ grey, slippery middle way ° 
as there was then the danger of slipping over into 
‘ the wild and extreme’. In general, he felt: ‘ There 
is no midway’. This feeling found expression 
during adolescence at school when, for example, 
he had difficulty in grasping the concept of colloids. 

In connexion with fears of ‘ uncontrolled cravings ” 
which he felt were present in the people and world 
around him and in himself, he conceived of a 
system of * masks’ which he felt were used by all 
and were indispensable for his own existence. He 
spoke of masks of interest, gentleness, indifference, 
and blankness. At one point late in the analysis he 
complained bitterly: ‘There is no place to hide 
here. You are not playing fair to tear away my 
legitimate mask’. He thought his mcther had an 
absolute need for a rigid, thick armour. If there 
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were only one chink, mother would go to pieces. 
When the question was put to him if he was like 
that too, he said: * Yes, I would run out into a 
little heap’. After a few moments he added that 
this heap would cover his penis. Later in the analy- 
sis he referred to his skin as the armour of his penis 
and expressed his fear that the analyst was removing 
this skin, thus leaving his penis exposed and vulner- 
able. He also felt that valuable, substances like 
money and semen were being * milked’ from him 
under false pretences by the analyst and others, and 
he was not getting enough in return. 

Transvestism and Sadomasochism. To complete 
the consideration of the patient’s object relations, 
we now turn to a more systematic account of his 
sexual thinking and behaviour. There was much 
material which established that, in contending with 
his oedipal conflict, he attempted to deal with his 
castration fears and his fright at the absence of a 
penis in his mother and sister by endowing them 
with a penis and then thinking of himself as a phallic 
girlor woman. There was also material centring on 
his masochistic attitudes, with thoughts of himself 
as being mother’s little girl sexue!slave and sub- 
mitting to sexual attack by father figures, and 
material of his body as phallus and being a part 
of his wife and mother.’ The basic theme in these 
and other sexual aspects of his object relations 
seemed to be identical with what has already been 
observed as regards his object relations in general, 
namely an intense ambivalence, with feelings 
of having been exploited and treated unjustly, 
associated with strong impulses of revenge and 
concomitant fears of retaliation. Regardless of 
the particular feminine or masochistic fantasy or 
activity he was engaged in, there was always a 
greater or lesser element of ‘ l'Il bide my time, even 
if I have to yield this time’ . P 

The patient placed the onset of his interest in 
transvestism at the age of eleven. This was also the 
age at which he recalled having his first erection at 
his first conscious sexual feelings. Also, mother 
was pregnant with his younger sister at this time. 
He saw a cartoon of a popular movie hero who was 
dressed in woman’s clothes because he was playing 
a double rôle. The hero was in this dress becaus? 
he was ‘to perform a dangerous act’. In this 
cartoon the hero said to the movie director: ‘ Hurry 
up, these shoes are killing me’, and the director 
answered, ‘The next thing you do is go over 4 
cliff with a horse’. When he saw this cartoon he 
experienced a peculiar sensation in his stomach, 1? 
addition to sexual excitement. When asked tO 
associate to ‘ perform a dangerous act’, he thought 
of his parents engaging in intercourse. Shortly after- 
wards, he began the practice of putting his older 
sister's clothes on while the family was away, an 
became interested in hoops and skirts. As note 


8 Fenichel, Otto: ‘The Psychology of Transvestism’, Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 11, 1930, and ‘ The Symbolic Equation: 


Girl-Phallus’, Psychoanal. Q., 18, 1949. 
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earlier, he would experience sexual excitement but 
he did not masturbate. The masturbation became 
part of this experience only after his wife left him 
when he was twenty-five years old. It was later, too. 
that the transvestite act or fantasy became asso- 
ciated with thoughts of a man making love to him. 
After the fantasy or act there was always a feeling 
of disinterest or revulsion. 

Towards the end of the session during which most 
of the above details were obtained (this was after 
oo of _analysis), the patient described a 
me ing of wanting to let himself go and smashing. 
p was a strong destructive urge like shooting from 
=A As the analysis proceeded, the mastur- 
TARA fantasies took on more and more of a 
R ronen, In the latter part of the analysis, 
Prine his wife had rejoined him, he, for a time, 
_ these fantasies with her. With her consent, 
ge ed her, tossed her around roughly, tied her 
Geo ehind her back, or gagged her before pro- 
ea aa with intercourse. His wife was both mother 
R be a sister, and such behaviour towards her, 
ete later learned, was linked up with thoughts of 
GET s enjoyi.:nt at being beaten to death during 
ca ape with father, of beating the girl or woman 
he oo would not tattle, cry out, or foolishly 
pleasurable noises to escape her during the 

exual activity. 
fs i ag older sister, was a tomboy and father’s 
aa, rite. Until the age of eleven the patient felt 
aten pared by her and felt that he just, tagged along 
wi er. She always did daring things and was 
tatie onthego. However, at the age of eleyen the 
that p were apparently turned. It was at this age 
ba e left for prep school and suddenly realized 
= adel bright he was. 
aero his sister and ‘ snowed her under’ with 
the wide knowledge and reading. It was also at 
fier of eleven that he developed an intense 
hee in archeology, which meant to him a 
S ination with the past, remote and mysterious. 
Eien he recalled pictures of the Maya 
ng with details as to human sacrifices and 
cut treatment of prisoners of war, including 
b ine of the genitals. The patient felt betrayed 
be n and his mother. He was full of revenge and 
i oy iba ns ‘Elephants and I never forget.’ 
G hongi of revenge took two opposite forms: 
tig would get them into trouble by impregnating 
Sac i.e. he would be the man with the huge penis 
eo ating poisonous substance as he, in part, 
$i soe father, and (2) if they wouldn't let 
fathe e a man, according to his sadistic conception of 
ma a he would pretend to be a little boy or girl 

i us completely frustrate their wish to obta:n 
Pleasure through his irresistible penis, which he 
Would conceal. 
i the age of four his younger brother, John, was 
d rn at home. When the patient heard noises 

uring the birth, he thought a chicken was being 


From this point on he- 


Killed in the next room. Father then came out and 
said ‘ Teddy is here’. The patient thought he meant 
a teddy bear, and asked if it had a tail. Shortly 
after the birth, mother went to England, alone, for 
about one year for a rest. It was later learned that 
the removal of her left breast occurred shortly after 
John’s birth. When mother was away the patient 
thought she was dead. There were vague fantasies 
or memories of having tried to have anal intercourse 
with John as an infant, an activity which the patient 
thought his older brother had tried with him. When 
John went to school it became apparent that he had 
reading and spelling difficulties. When the patient 
was eight years old, John had an operation for club- 
foot which was not very successful. As the analysis 
proceeded, it became clear that the patient had 
intense guilt feelings for having ‘pushed John 
around ’ the way he, the patient, felt pushed around 
by his parents and older brother and sister. Once, 
during the analysis, when John came into the house 
with a heavy cold, the patient immediately began 
to feel that he was coming down with a cold. 

It was about the age of four or earlier that the 
patient's little finger of his right hand was badly 
crushed by Ann. This injury left the finger per- 
manently mutilated. Ann had been warned about 
slamming doors when the patient put his finger 
in the crack of the door, but to no avail. It was 
around this time, too, that Ann showed him the 
“hole” in her body where babies come from and he 
was surprised that it was so far back. In attending 
occasional films at this age, he was terrified by dark 
violent scenes in which planes were shot down, 
but he enjoyed jungle pictures with elephant stam- 
pedes. When he was a few years older he had the 
thought that when the branch of a tree was pruned 
it left an arsehole. When he read of the spawning 
habits of salmon it made a deep impression on him 
to learn of thesdangers and eventual death that lay 
ahead when sexual impulses became uncontrollable. 

The patient recalled wondering as a child whether 
he was a boy or a girl. He enjoyed receiving com- 
pliments about his’ blonde curls from ladies visiting 
at home. He was puzzled when, at the age of eight, 
he saw a photograph of father presumably at the 
age of three, wearing a skirt. It was a family joke 
that father once put on mother’s corset. Also at 
the age of eight mother applied a tight vest to his 
chest when he had pneumonia. He found it difficult 
to breathe and complained. He was pleased and 
impressed at the speed with which his complaint was 
attended to. Ann once told him how she saw 
mother and father in a mock fight on the kitchen 
floor and mother was on top. In one conception 
of the primal scene the patient brought, he saw 
mother on top of father beating his penis. He 
always retained a vivid memory of how mother 
and father exchanged beds, each sleeping in the 
other's twin bed, from time to time. He was very 
surprised when he questioned his mother about this 
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and she said that this never happened. He felt 
disturbed to see girls all dressed up and ‘ fit to kill’; 
he preferred to see them in slacks. In his trans- 
vestite fantasies and acts, being dressed up ‘fit to 
kill’ was his goal, though he hesitated to ‘go the 
whole hog, wig and all’. He would have liked the 
analyst to tell him to do that. 

During adolescence the patient felt shy with 
girls and avoided them almost completely. He 
managed fairly well with boys. He said he avoided 
the label of ‘ sissy ’ through his talent in being witty. 
He feared and avoided fights, although when he 
once did get into a fight at a Boy Scout Camp, he 
was surprised at his own strength. At the age of ten 
he was operated on for ‘ chronic appendicitis’. At 
the hospital he was placed in a room with two 
women. Three years latet he was taken to the 
doctor because of stomach trouble which at first 
had been diagnosed as ulcer. The doctor recom- 
mended that he be taken from school for one year 
and be sent South. He resented what he felt was 
the doctor’s talking down to him and using the 
analogy that the patient was like a Ford body with 
a Mack engine. In the south, his scoutmaster made 
sexual advances to him which the patient kept 
secret. In large measure he tried during adolescence 
to realize his ideal of being a kind of sexless strong 
man, like Tarzan. Hespent much time out of doors, 
liked swimming and diving, and enjoyed sitting 
alone for hours at the top of the highest trees at the 
farm. He had always been thin, short, and delicate 
in appearance, but he began to grow rapidly at 
the age of sixteen and soon became the tallest 
member of the family. At the age of seventeen while 
riding in a truck with two fellows, he suddenly 
became frightened with the thought: Am I a 
queer? He then assured himself that he had the 
transvestism under control and the frightened feeling 
disappeared. At college he went through a series 
of experiences with different professors in which 
he felt, at first, that they regarded him with particular 
interest and affection above all the other students 
because of his own special qualities and because of 
his famous grandfather. The second phase was then 
one of disillusionment when he had to realize that 
this was not really the case. 

The patient met his wife at the age of twenty-two 
and married her a year later. It was very important 
to him that he was two months older than she. 
She was a native of New England. Her father 
had emigrated from England, and after working in 
the mills, became a ‘ self-made man’. In a superior 
tone, the patient said that she had ‘no brains’. 
This attitude toward her was also’ bothersome 
because he then felt forced into the distasteful 
task of making decisions. At the same time he was 
alternately envious and proud of hef technical 
knowledge in anthropology which she had also 
studied. He was concerned about losing her to 
other more desirable men, vut reassured himself 


with the thought that she was sufficiently unattrac- 
tive to make such eventuality unlikely. Her real 
first name reminded him of a cow. However, he 
and her friends called her by a shortened version 
of this name, which was also a masculine name. 
He felt that his wife was masculine like his younger 
brother, John, and that John was feminine like his 
wife. The patient had always liked to feel that his 
wife was a pal. Toward the end of.the analysis he 
began io feel bothered by his wife’s masculine- 
sounding name. It sounded ultra-feminine to him, 
like completing the circle. 

The patient felt ashamed in thinking of his first 
intercourse. He recalled his fears and delays and 
how he tried to coax his wife into taking the initiative. 
After the intercourse started, he was alarmed at the 
forceful, involuntary twitchings of his buttocks. 
This aroused in him fears of natural, animal forces 
beyond control. He always delayed in undertaking 
an activity which he regarded as manly. It meant 
taking the plunge, attacking forcefully, like getting 
through a thick hymen with a small opening. 
Towards the end of the session in which he brought 
this material he recalled the stor;-4i heard from 
mother how he had delayed walking until the age 
of two as he got along so well pushing himself in 
a sitting position. 

As regards his masturbation, it became clear that 
it had a compulsive quality and served various 
purposes: (1) It‘ emptied’ him of his violent sexual 
and aggressive impulses. He could relax somewhat 
more during an analytic session if he had mastur- 
bated and’urinated before the session, so that his 
penis was like an insignificant ‘ withered leaf’. 
(2) It was in the service of his impulse for revenge 
because by making himself unmanly he was hitting 
at his parents who wanted to see him achieve 
manly, worthwhile goals in the world. When his 
wife later rejoined him and he gained the impression 
that she wished to have intercourse less out of love 
for him than because of her wish for a child, thè 
masturbation served specifically as an act of revenge 
against his wife. (3) It was an act of defiance against 
his parents, especially mother who forbade him tO 
play with his penis. (4) It was a partial self-castra- 
tion out of guilt to ward off a more extensive OF 
perhaps complete castration from the outside. 
(5) It was a source of masochistic pleasure to feel 
that he was harming his penis and himself. For 
years he had thought while experiencing pain OT 
discomfort: ‘This is doing me a lot of good’. 
(6) It served as a means of discharge of his homo- 
sexual tensions, especially during the analysis. 
(7) Late in the analysis, it began to serve the function 
itsshould have served in adolescence, as a prepara- 
tion for normal intercourse. 

When the marital difficulties, to which both the 
patient and his wife contributed, continued for 
several years after the analysis was terminated, he 
resumed masturbation but found it increasingly 
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ae pecon He felt very strongly that he wanted 

a co a life with his present wife and their little 

eal : r bee pins that if after another extended 
ey did not succeed, he would th 

plan differently. oer 


SOME NOTES FROM THE LITERATURE 
Proceeding with a discussion of the case 
m tal, it mey be of value to review briefly some 

eoretical considerations and clinical and experi- 
mental data pertinent to arly ego functioning. 
cathe intended to review the entensive literature 
cr beer of ego development. Rather, some 
ite ed contributions will be referred to because 
seem to have a particular bearing on the above 
Sab pk nee and the problem of developmental 
the feat perception and object relation. Although 
a re of the different authors varies to 
w n degree, they all deal with essentially the 

me subject matter. 
— in his study of early development of 
ec noted that discriminatory functions of the 
object senses are essential precursors of any true 
be algae The earliest object cathexis should 
rit ata. of as a psychological consequence of 
ioe ment-perception, discrimination of special- 
eee association of pleasure with frag- 
ieee: perceptions of mother, and unpleasant 
Of thes ension which is relieved by the coincidence 
Any zR mother-perceptions and specific pleasure. 
oF ple rganization of functions for the attainment 
Sat ona and avoidance of pain is lacking in 
= ison ancy. Mother is the first object not only 
also K nes she is a source of pleasure, but 
infant ate because the need of her subjects the 
ae to emotional frustration. This intense 
of heme resulting from the experience 
a lplessness and the lack of means to avoid 
ae frustration is resolved by attaining the 
Zo F to do a thing onself through the process of 
ace entification. The acquirement of such ego 
eee is dependent on the degree of biological 
Stch ‘ation of the particular organ systems involved. 
cs ee ego functions are to be regarded as partial 
ans wa functions which are not yet integrated, 
pik hich correspond to the infant’s perception and 
: exis of partial rather than of total objects. 
Sorel Hendrick essentially limited his 
anbi perans to what may be called the normal 
AEE pa of infancy and the key rôle of this 
ets, ence in ego development. What are the 
object on ego development when the infant is the 
oP et of its mother’s ambivalence? For the purposes 
cee IS paper, it appears useful to restate this ques- 
» using a frame of reference suggested vy 
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Soran = the mother does not exist iz vacuo 
e first and most important representative 
of the culture and the world in the growing infant’s 
mind, we may ask: What ego identifications are 
developed in regard to receiving and giving, and 
trusting and distrusting, when the infant is the object 
of the mother’s ambivalence? 

Spitz 4, in his study on autoerotism, observed 
a series of infants and their mothers. He differen- 
tiated between those mothers whose attitudes were 
copstantly contradictory and whose children were 
rockers and those who were more consistent over 
longer periods of time before changing intermit- 
tently and whose children engaged in feecal play. 
The facial expressions of the children who rocked 
could go to the point of orgiastic delight, whereas 
in the children who engaged in fecal play there 
were expressions of dreamy withdrawal, going so 
far as depressive daze and psychotic suspicion. 
Spitz suggested that children who rocked had 
regressed to the level of primary narcissism in the 
sense that the whole body was the object of the pri- 
mary narcissistic drive. The rocking was a symptom 
of the arrest of object relations of every kind, 
resulting from the inconsistency of the environment’s 
emotional interchange with the child. These 
children also showed a retardation in social adapta- 
tion and manipulative ability. This retardation 
in manipulative activity could be understood if 
it were assumed that libidinal object relations had 
to be firmly established to enable infants to form 
relations with inanimate objects. However, he also 
noted that rocking did imply some emotional inter- 
change, in stark contrast to the complete absence 
of all autoerotic manifestations in extreme emotional 
starvation. Children who engaged in genital play 
had more normal mothers and showed facial 
expressions varying from indifference to alert 
attention or to‘friendly sociability. Spitz generalized 
that as soon as the mother-child relationship be- 

imbalance results in some 


comes unsatisfactory an 1 
of the sectors of bodily and mental development, 


some activities béing retarded or arrested, others 
unduly facilitated. 

Rank 22 and her associates referred to a ‘ frag- 
mentation of the ego’ which they observed in 
their studies of atypical children of pre-school age. 
The mothers of these children subjected them to 
severe deprivation only rarely interrupted by instinc- 
tual gratification. It was suggested that when the 
ego recognizes only fragments of reality, it develops 
single functions, but without the central core 
built from the introjection of a stable maternal 
image, it dues not acquire the synthetic function 
capable of controlling instinctual drives, both 
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sexual and aggressive. Without this core of himself, 
the child’s primary narcissistic libido is not able to 
find any other object of love than its own body. 
A three-year-old girl who presented such a picture 
of ego fragmentation identified first with inanimate 
objects, then with animals, and finally with human 
beings as she improved during treatment. 

Schilder, also ‘ in search of primitive experience °, 
utilized the findings of experimental psychology and 
clinical neurology in addition to psychiatric material 
to further this search. He visualized the individual 
as actively engaged in the process of gaining control 
over the world for the purpose of action. Motility 
was the intersensory element common to all senses, 
and he suggested that it was more useful to think in 
terms of sensory-vegetative-motor units instead of 
sensory motor units. Tachistoscopic experiments 
demonstrated that the stages in the ontogenetic 
development in the visual motor pattern of a child 
are recapitulated in the individual development of 
every sensation, imagination, and perception. 
Primitive gestalten develop into more complicated 
ones through a process of active reality testing. 
The testing process is a motor process; tonic and 
phasic motility lead to repeated contacts with the 
outer world. In connexion with this process, a 
better differentiation takes place between what 
belongs to one’s body and what belongs to the outer 
world. Collecting and adding of pieces and putting 
pieces together as in a jigsaw puzzle play an impor- 
tant part in the psychology of the senses. Construc- 
tion of the object, with a continuous interchange 
until a comparative stabilization (gestalt) is reached, 
seems to be the basic principle for the organization 
of the senses. 

As regards visual experience, the circle or more 
probably the vortex seems to be one of the primitive 
gestalt formatiors. These configurations are 
probably multiple, in motion, and of indefinite size. 
On the basis of her study of visual motor gestalt 
patterns, Bender observed that the first evidence 
of expressed form was shown at the second year as 
little units of whorls or loops Which perseverated 
most freely in the horizontal plane in a dextrad 
direction. Some tendencies for gestalten were seen 
on the third year level as rectangular forms. Above 
three years there was a tendency to accentuate the 
horizontal base line and to produce wavy lines 
instead of broken ones for the representation of 
straight lines. At the five year level there was some 
tendency to make straighter lines. Most of the gestalt 
principles were established before the age of seven 
years. According to Schilder, vaguely shaped 
colours in motion belong to the sphere of more 
primitive experiences. The experience of primary 
space colour is followed by a further preliminary 
stage of film colour which then leads tò the final 
stage in visual perception of surface colour in 
which there is a union of the colour with the object. 

An optic imagination exposed to vestibular irri- 


tation behaves in the same wey as a perception. 
This indicates that the physiological processes 
underlying perceptions and representations are 
similar. Vestibular irritation also leads to an 
accelerated disintegration of the optic imagination. 
Whereas right-left disorientation is a very common 
phenomenon, below and above are less often 
changed in optic imagination and front and back are 
rarely substituted for each other. Ghildren, more 
readily than adults, recognize objects which are 
turned around, upside down or from left to right. 
A person born blind has no space perception and 
cannot imagine, before operation, that another 
human being can have knowledge of him without 
touching him. 

In regard to touch, the irregular oval disc is one 
of the primitive units of tactile perception. There 
is a definite tendency against sharp angles and 
straight lines, and here too, as in visual experience, 
it appears that the curve belongs to the essentials 
of primitive perception. Tactile sensation, like 
temperature and pain sensation, is more purely 
subjective and points to something going on in our 
own body. This is in contrast toering, seeing, 
smell, and taste, which are more directed to the 
outside world. However, there are no isolated 
sense impressions; synesthesia is one of the basic 
principles of perception. The vestibular apparatus 
plays an important rôle in synesthesia and is the 
means for bringing into clear focus the sensory 
impulses which influence our attitude and tone, 
both psychologically and bodily. These attitudes. 
make a-complete perception possible. 

In regard to space the facts of pathology show 
how much our perception of space is dependent 
on our emotional life. Space relations are primarily 
determined by relations to other human beings, and 
space perception is a function which depends on the 
libidinal structure of the individual. Perceptions 
and sensations are in space and spatial characteristics: 
are necessarily inherent in every perception an 
sensation, even in the most primitive. The primitive 
space is probably less unified than the develope! 
space. It is centred around the openings of the 
body and so has several centres. Conflicts of 4 
sexual and aggressive nature impair the relative 
stability of space and the body image. Schilder 


differentiated between ego space and id space. Ego 


space is comparatively stabilized and is the basis 0 
our actions and orientations. When regression 
occurs, the ego space loses its importance and the 
more unstable id space gains the ascendency. In 
this retrogressive, magic space observed in schizo- 
phrenia, identifications and projections continually 
change the space and its value. In obsessional 
neuroses one may find a shrinkage of space. i 
sexually desired part is brought near to one’s OWP 
body, but also the object of aggressiveness is brou 

from the optic space into the space of grasping. 


Besides this, one may find the reverse type in whicb. 
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the space of the bddy and the organ are subjected 
to aggression of the outer world. 

Schilder was of the opinion that primitive per- 
ception points to the objective world, and he 
denied the validity of the concept of an objectless 
narcissistic stage. This denial implied a greater 
stress on the social character of human existence. 
He thouglit that the terms instinct, emotion, and 
feelings had nc meaning unless they were related 
to the primitive sensory-vegetative-motor univ. 


DISCUSSION 


What can be learned about the development 
of perception and object’ relation from the 
patient’s material? There appear to be three 
nodal points of particular significance in the 
rabent s life: (1) the period around the age of 
e 1 four; (2) the period around the age of 
oe en; (3) the period around the age of twenty- 
ae: In what follows the attempt will be made 
o describe briefly the levels of the patient’s ego 
and libicinal development in these three periods, 
With special reference to the first. 
aoe Period Three to Four. It will be recalled 
thin =e the age of three to four various 
Ta gs had happened in the patient’s life. To 
Capitulate briefly some of the details: tem- 
porary return of his crib to the parental bed- 
ii n onset of rocking in bed, ‘ war cry’, and 
ightmares about the moose; terror and enjoy- 
a i violent movie scenes; „finger “injury 
ae: from older sister’s closing the door; 
birti er’s pregnancy with younger brother; 
an h of brother; mother’s breast removal and 
ee abroad; sister’s demonstration to 
oe of the ‘hole’ from which babies 
i the urination game with sister in the 
a% room, and confusion as to whether he was 
eat ora girl. It can be said that the patient 
= been subjected to a variety of traumatic 
Se a ienas at the phallic stage when he was 
an poe contending with his oedipal conflicts 
a still concerned with problems on the oral 
anal levels. 
een may be said about the patient’s ego 
Sinton in this period? We shall first 
mate ine the patient’s space and direction 
ee a then his symptom of bed rolling or 
HSn ng in an attempt to arrive at some formula- 
a ie During the analysis it was not possible 
in arn when space and direction became all- 
i Portant to the patient; he could only say that 
was so for as far back as he could remember. 
on We proceed from the observation that the 
a to perceive rectangular configurations 
ures around the age of three and that a 


fuller maturation of the function for directional 
orientation gradually develops after that age, 
it may be said that there was a fixation as 
regards these functions in the patient’s ego 
development. Bearing in mind that primitive 
perceptual experience is an experience of mul- 
tiple, curved configurations in motion, it 
becomes likely that the patient utilized his newer 
perceptual function, which matured at a time 
when he was under considerable stress, in an 
attempt to control his intense ambivalence and 
fears. of retaliation associated with his earlier 
perceptual experiences of curved configurations 
centring primarily around mother. It is clear 
from the material that the patient’s ‘ rectilineal 
strait jacket’ was, in part, his defence against 
the perception of curved configurations which 
were highly charged with dangerous sexual and 
aggressive feelings and immediately provoked 
anxiety. 

It is of interest to note that the hypertrophied 
development of the function of directional 
perception was utilized as a special defence in 
that it became a means of fragmenting gestalts. 
It will be recalled how the patient succeeded in 
making meaningless two successive associations 
clearly demonstrating his oral sadistic attitude 
towards his mother’s breast by thinking of 
himself as facing in different directions while 
talking. Closer examination of the patient’s 
space and direction systems showed that there 
were rather frequent contradictions to be found 
in them. Whenever a contradiction was un- 
covered, the patient became anxious and pro- 
duced some liurried explanation. He gave the 
impression of having lived in a state of uncer- 
tainty and emergency from earliest childhood. 
In order to attain some measure of security he 
had constructed a series of sensory-vegetative- 
motor units pertaining to himself and the world 
which were at times makeshift and contra- 
dictory. It was only through the filter of these 
units that he was able to satisfy his need to reach 
out to the world and simultaneously keep it at 


arm’s length. 

It would appear t 
represented a combination 
ambivalent mothers described 
be recalled that these were mot 
low and high alternating frequencies of love and 
hate attitudes towards their children. On the 
basis of our material we cannot agree with 
Spitz that the infants who rocked had regressed 
to the primary narcissistic level. This also 
applies to the opinion of Beate Rank that the 


hat the patient’s mother 
of the two types of 
by Spitz. It will 
hers who showed 
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children with fragmented egos were functioning 
on that level. An examination of the patient’s 
material on rocking leads us to the following 
formulations: through identification with his 
ambivalent mother, his ego function of percep- 
tion was coloured by ambivalence; this is to 
say that space and differentiated objects in 
space were perceived with a sadomasochistic 
attitude. (See Schilder’s description of the 
development of colour perception in regard to 
the object for an interesting analogy.) The 
patient placed the onset of his rocking at about 
the age of three, which was the time when his 
crib was temporarily returned to his parents’ 
bedroom. It is not knowit whether there was 
any rocking before then, although the patient 
said that his crib was in his parents’ bedroom 
for about the first two years of his life. It is 
not far-fetched to assume that the rocking 
probably began before the age of three. The 
sums of excitement resulting from the experience 
of the primal scene were discharged through a 
sadomasochistic use of his body against the 
crib as object, the crib representing a less 
dangerous and more easily controlled mother 
object. The observation that an optic imagina- 
tion is experienced as a perception when exposed 
to vestibular stimulation would seem to support 
this formulation. The patient’s thought that 
he rocked to drown the noise of parental inter- 
course is probably correct. This thought is of 
interest not only because it illustrates that the 
rocking was directed towards the external 
object or objects, but also because it illustrates 
how the patient could rather readily allow the 
defensive aspect of his symptom into conscious- 
ness but had to repress strongly the gratification 
connected with it. The observation that vesti- 
bular stimulation also accelerates the disintegra- 
tion of the optic imagination supports his idea 
of the defensive function of his rocking activity.'* 

Rank suggested that without the central core 
built from the introjection of a stable maternal 
image, the ego does not acquire the synthetic 
function capable of controlling instinctual 
drives and that the primary narcissistic libido 
is then not able to find any other object of love 
than its own body. Our data would suggest a 
different formulation of this important idea. 
A relatively stable central core of body ego is 
constructed in the child of an ambivalent mother, 
but the body-ego representations are permeated 


with a sadomasochistic mode of function in 
regard to objects. Because of fears of retalia- 
tion the child will tend to avoid using its body 
with people who are too dangerous. It will 
discharge its impulses towards objects which 
appear less dangerous and are based on revived 
images of primitive objects associated with 
mother,,as for example, space in general, the 
floor, or its own body which in earlier life was 
experienced to a greater degree as part of the 
outside world, more specifically as part of 
mother. From the point of view of visual 
clinical observation ıt would certainly be correct 
to say that a three-year-old child hurling itself 
to the floor in a temper tantrum is attacking 
its own body and discharging its impulses in a 
narcissistic way. From the point of view of the 
inner life of the child and its modes of percep- 
tion, it is likely that the chief object of the attack 
in such tantrum is the external object. In a 
sense, it can be said that the deeply disturbed 
child engaged in rocking or in play with its 
fæces or inanimate objects, and the catatonic 
schizophrenic with a Schnauzkrampf, are proof 
of the practically ineradicable need for emotional 
interchange with human objects. 

It is of theoretical interest to inquire why this 
patient did not develop any symptoms of deper- 
sonalization. In a previous publication,’* 4 
young man with many depersonalization symp- 
toms was described who experienced his penis 
as being off to the left in space. The intensity 
of the depersonalization symptoms increased 
when he experienced his penis as farther away 
in space, and vice versa. His mother appeared 
to be a paranoid schizophrenic, and he felt that 
he never knew his father. It was suggested that 
he could not develop a more stable unified body 
ego because of the absence of any real libidinal 
ties between him and his mother. He lived in 
an oral-sadistic world characterized by extreme 
ambivalence and without any redeeming features- 
Our present patient showed no evidence of a 
loss of unity of his body ego. He was concerne! 
that his penis showed a bend to the left but it 
did not fly off into space. There was one hint 
during the analysis that such possibility existed 
when he had the thought that by running 
backwards he could run away from his penis. 
This thought corresponded to another thought 
which indicated the possibility of a frank para- 
noid development. He described how he felt 


19 It is likely that more knewledge about primitive 
perception would facilitate the development of a psycho- 
logy of symbols. 


14 Berman, L.: ‘ Depersonalization and the Body Ego 
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that the world was against him but he was not 
sure about it. it may be that the patient’s 
capacity to develop his spatial thinking spared 
him from a disruption of his body ego and a 
psychotic breakdown. 

Age Periods Around Eleven and Twenty-five. 
It is not within our scope to discuss these two 
periods in detail. There is, however, some 
material which has a bearing on the problem 
of perception and object’ relation, and which 
will be noted briefly. It will be recalled that at 
the age of eleven the patient became acutely 
aware of how bright he was at preparatory 
school, and also developed definitive transves- 
tite tendencies after seeing a newspaper cartoon 
of a movie hero dressed as a woman. One may 
say that he unleashed his sadistic penis at one 
end and concealed it at the other, after his life 
experiences in the wider family of society led 
him to perceptions, which confirmed identical 
percepticns from his childhood, that it was 
relatively permissible to use one’s intellect 
aggressively in open fashion but that the use of 
one’s penis should be masked. At twenty-five 
the patient’s wife left him and precipitated a 
turmoil state characterized by withdrawal, an 
Increase in paranoid tendencies, and compulsive 
Masturbation. One may formulate that when 
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the patient perceived that his wife, in a sense, 
could not be trusted, this confirmed his earlier 
perceptions that people, in this instance meaning 
particularly his mother and older sister, were 
not trustworthy and could not be expected to 
give consistently. 

The above formulations are rather over- 
simplified and one-sided, but perhaps they are 
no less correct than the obvious but probably 
one-sided formulations with which we some- 
times tend to explain so much in man in terms 
of castration fears and oedipus conflict. To 
put it differently, it seems to us that the circular 
process of perceptions of object—ego identifi- 
cation—>mode of dealing with objects—-percep- 
tion of object, etc., is a developmental process 
of importance throughout life which produces 
varying degrees of permanent change in the ego 
at different age periods. The basic structure of 
the ego, the body ego, will in large measure de- 
termine what the effects on the ego of the impact 
of the world will be. In regard to the possible 
application of such formulation to the analytic 
situation, it would seem to highlight the impor- 
tance of the real personality of the analyst in the 
therapeutic process.'® 


(Received 24 March, 1951) 
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CAN THE WRITER ‘RESIGN’ FROM HIS CALLING? 
By EDMUND BERGLER, M.D., New YORK 


In treating writers afflicted with ‘ writer’s block ’, 
there invariably comes a time when one is 
confronted with the objection that ‘the best 
solution ° would be to resign from the torturing 
profession. Arguments range from ‘ Perhaps 
I am not a writer at all?’ through ‘It isn’t 
worth the torture and effort’ and ‘ Why did I 
have to choose such a raonstrous profession, 
instead of living the peaceful life of the average 
person °, to ‘ Perhaps I have written myself dry 
—or perhaps I never could write in the first; 
place and what I have done was just a flash in 
the pan—and now I’m definitely through’. 

In some writers, these questions are purely 
thetorical, and are not seriously meant. In 
other cases, especially those of writers who make 
their livings in a tangential profession, these 
questions are descriptive of a seriously intended 
deliberation. 

The melancholy truth is that the problem is a 
sham. The resignation may be spuriously or 
earnestly submitted; the dictum ‘I’m through 
with writing’ may be stated with fury, deter- 
mination, or half-tragic acceptance: these 
variations do not affect the outcome, for the 
inner conscience does not accept such resignations. 

I have never met a writer who successfully— 
and without endless depression—resigned from 
the writing profession. Moreover, I have never 
met a temporarily sterile writer who did not 
suffer intensely from his creative impotence.. 
Finally, theoretical considerations, connected 
with genetic reasons for writing, make it highly 
improbable that such a calm ‘ resigner ’ could 
exist in the first place. 

The clinical fact is incontestable: creative 
impotence, manifesting itself in ‘ writer’s block % 
is accompanied by intense guilt, depression, 
self-reproach. Also on record is the fact that 
this feeling of depression has no connexion 
with the real or imaginary ‘ talent’ of the writer. 

It is no less remarkable that, despite extensive 
analytic experience with writers, comprising 
more than thirty-six analyses reported in my 
book, The Writer and Psychoanalysis (1), no 
writer has ever consulted me for solution of this 
problem: ‘I have been blocked for years, and 
consciously have decided to put jnis to my 


writing career. Still, I feel unhappy about my 
decision; it is as if I were reproaching myself 
for some misdeed. ° Please remove my silly 
guilt, so that I can live in peace.’. On the 
contrary, all blocked writers want removal of 
their block, and tlis includes both those who 
‘ believe ° in the efficacy of psycho-analysis, and 
those who optimistically and rather naively 
assume that the block will disappear ‘ by itself’. 
I am referring here to the ‘ grand block’ and 
not to ‘ abortive blocks’ (1). ; 
What are the inner reasons for this leech-like 
adherence to what a gifted writer, offering as 
proof the general depression of writers, and the 
frequent suicides among them, Called a ‘ bloody 
profession °? : 
Before presenting the answer to this question, 
the floor will be given to several blocked 


writers. 

Mr. A.: ‘In my youth, I tried to study medicine. 
I did not survive the dissecting room—blood, flesh, 
knives, were too much for me. I realized that ana- 
tomy end'my disposition did not mix, and after 4 
short-lived depression accepted that fact, quickly 
reverting to an editorial office. In contrast to my 
adaptation to reality in giving up medical studies, I 
behave like a depressed fool in non-writing periods. 
Here I cannot tell myself: “ Enough of this torture, 
let’s just be an editor and live contentedly.” Isn't 
this highly unrealistic?’ Es 

Miss B.: ‘I am blocked. . . . I have lived with 
despair as best I could for a good long while, but 
can hardly endure this “ deadness ” any longer. 
I am an unsuccessful writer, but a serious one. » - + 
I do not know how talented I am, but I know Z am 
dead without writing. . . ? : 

Mr. C.: * I am a prisoner of my writing obsession. 
True enough, I wrote an “ acclaimed” novel and 
some “ celebrated ” short stories for the New Yorker. 
I have been unproductive for years, don’t need the 
money to be or not to be earned by writing, an 
still am unhappy without writing. Given the choice 


of a comfortable room and a prison cell, I would 


gladly choose the latter—had I the assurance that I 
could write in prison? 

And so on, in endless variations of the theme: 
‘I am dead without writing’, ‘I behave Jike 
a depressed fool in non-writing periods’, ‘I'd 
prefer a prison cell, had I the assurance that I 
could write in prison’. 
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In inner reality, the unproductive writer’s 
depression and gvilt pertain to reproaches of 
his superego, which concentrate on the victim’s 
main “crime °: his over-dimensional psychic 
masochism. There is nothing unusual in this 
situation, nothing specifically characteristic of 
the writer. The same reproach. is regularly 
levelled against millions and millions of con- 
temporaries who are not creative. To stand 
before one’s own inner conscience, accused of 
being a masochistic glutton for the ‘ pleasure in 
displeasure ’ pattern, is a banal, every-minute, 
occurrence, = 
oe i; remarkable, what is specifically and 
es vey characteristic of the creative artist, 

nique inner defence. As exemplified in’ 


my book on writers, the latter consists of nulli-` 


Ding the indictment by denying the existence 
of i person—or more precisely, of the image 
alle aa person—to whom the defendant is 
Pre masochistically chained: the pre- 
mee mother. The formula is: ‘Mother 
dea even exist, nor do I need her in the first 
Gas A Ppl gecesi the child in the defen- 
comit, out a strange, autarchic mirage, by 
himself ing himself a duality: the writer gives to 
Pee >, on of himself, and for himself, beautiful 
pee and ideas. Thus acting both the improved 
ite nn and recipient child, the creative 
his see reduces to absurdity the indictment of 
ti oe according to the judicial principle, 
-orpse, no crime °. 
ne “ autarchic mirage ’ is unique in psycho- 
eSt] Hi Every other neurotic requires two 
Eaka OF the repetition of his unconscious 
ire es; the writer needs but one—himself. 
ñe sp the ‘ autarchic mirage is the nearest 
tile come to the paradisiacal state of infan- 
Fo negalomania, the first and most cherished 
gins of every human being. 
Te another, the scoptophiliac, sector, the 
te es a more banal but no less effective 
ode efence. Accused of infantile peeping 
bt cera the retort is fashioned after 
ote of the opposite—exhibitionism. In 
whit & down, and working out, his plots, the 
iter exhibits before the reader. 

ine dee this proves how sensitive the 
Whole is to inner reproaches—he invokes the 
wht e of humanity (or at least that sector of it 
ich reads) as accomplice. Hans Sachs (7) 
as shown that this invocation and incantation 
the the purpose of diminishing inner guilt; if 
nea identical forbidden thoughts which the 
Titer expresses in his (as I believe) defensive 
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innuendoes are harboured by everyone else 
the writer’s guilt is lessened. i 
I also believe that the writer does not express 
his unconscious wishes directly in his work. 
Only secondary defences come to the fore. 
The choice of these defences depends on the 
specific “rescue stations’ reached in the in- 
dividual’s later stages of libidino-aggressive 
development. They are all ‘ admissions of the 
lesser crime’. g 

How tenuous the writer’s inner position is 
vis-à-vis his hypercruel and hypercritical super- 
ego is best proved by the fact that all his 
defensive measures do not suffice to make him 
a relatively contented person in his everyday | 
life, success or failure notwithstanding. A 
good deal of anger and vituperation has been 
aroused by my statement in The Writer and 
Psychoanalysis to the effect that I have never 
seen a ‘normal’ writer, either in my office, or , 
in private contact, or in my studies of the life 
histories of deceased writers, and that I doubt ` 
whether anyone else has ever encountered this 
mythological figure. 

To clarify the facts: there is nothing neurotic 
per se inthe sublimation of writing. The neurotic | 
substructure, however, is visible in the fact that 
the writer's sublimation is different from any 
other sublimation. The artist’s sublimation is 
temporary, and ‘on probation °. Three facets 


account for this: 
First, the temporary and 
ter: whereas in any field other than that of the 


creative artist successful sublimation, once 
established, guarantees relative contentment, 
stability, and absence of fear of collapse in that 
specific sector of the personality, the creative 

writer is haunted by the fear of ‘ drying up `°- 
Second, the painful and depressive struggle 
which precedes periods of production (a form 
of self-torture which continues even during the 
process of creation itself, although at that stage it 
is counteracted by megalomaniacal self-elevation) 
is absent in other forms of successful sublimation. 
Third, lasting and successful sublimation, and 
emotional health, are frequently and justifiably 
identified; in creative writers the artistic subli- 
mation is only too frequently an isolated island, 
entirely surrounded by neuroticism in private life. 
The statement that writers are neurotic, 
therefore, pertains to their greater conflicts, 
which are indeed so extensive that at best they 
achieve their specific ‘sublimation on proba- 
without being capable of managing 
In no other 


probationary charac- 


tion’ ing ) 
satisfactorily in their private lives. 
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category of relatively successful * sublimators 
does one find so much neurotic misery intra 
muros: unhappy love affairs, alcoholism, fre- 
quently homosexuality (4). 

Although the specific type of sublimation 
achieved by writers hangs in the balance as 
constantly and as precariously as Damocles’ 
sword, the megalomaniac pleasure of creation, 
on the other hand, produces a type of elation 
and pleasure which cannot be compared with 
that experienced by other mortals. It is as near 
as one can come to infantile megalomania. A 
person who has tasted it even once (and even in 
fantasy, as is the case of writers who have never 
written a line) cannot be weaned from it. Once a 
writer, always a writer—at least, in one’s wishes. 

Both facts—the singularity of the alibi pre- 
sented to the accusing conscience, and the 
megalomaniac joy of creation—account for the 
observation that it is impossible to resign from 
the writing profession, whatever the illusions of 
the person presenting the ‘letter of resignation’. 

An interesting contradiction must be disposed 
of: if the writer’s sublimation * on probation ° 
represents the most powerful weapon of the ego 
against the avalanche of reproaches from the 
superego, why should the latter also reproach 
the ego for the inability to sublimate which 
manifests itself in ‘writers block’? Why 
should the torturer clamour for a weapon to be 
used against His Majesty, the torturer himself? 

The objection disregards the real structure, 
and the working technique, of the superego. 
The superego is anti-hedonistic and cruel on 
principle, since it is also the depository of the 
death instinct, as Freud pointed out; it is about 
as ‘ benevolent’ as Hitler was to the inmates 
of one of his extermination camps. As stated 
in my books, The Battle of the Conscience (2), 
and The Basic Neurosis (3), the superego uses 
every weapon at its disposal, typically misusing 
the ego ideal for its instrument. In the invariable 
procedure, the ego is constantly confronted with 
a mirror in which is reflected its self-created 
ego ideal: the monotonous question is then 
posed, ‘Have you lived up to your own ego 
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ideal?’ Ifa discrepancy is discernible, guilt and 
dissatisfaction appear in the ego. Hence, the 
writer’s ego ideal is used to torture the victim. 
Since every writer’s ego ideal enshrines the 
infantile fantasy that he will become the creator 
of the great work of art, the inner Daimonion 
has no difficulty in proving the discrepancy 
between fantasy and achievement.’ And the 
greater the discrepancy, the greater the guilt (6). 

The second flaw in the objection stated above 
is the superego’s rule of immediacy of torture. 
The superego never waits; it acts at once, even 
if the immediate use of an argument may later 
turn against the superego itself. Its motto seems 
to be Carpe diem! This immediacy of torture 
can be observed in other situations as well; 
e.g. in misuse of analytic interpretations in the 
course of analysis. These interpretations are 
given for a therapeutic purpose when the 
patient’s actions in the transference repetition, 
and resistance, warrant them. On fhe other 
hand, the inner conscience misasés these inter- 
pretations for the purpose of torture, thus 
forcing the patient into refutation dreams and 
painful recollections (see Working Through in 
Psychoanalysis (5)). Here, too, the rule of 
immediacy of torture works against the superego 
in the long run: through the analytic procedure 
the ego becomes stronger, and therefore better 
equipped’ to cope with the inner torturer. 
Fortunately for human beings, the superego 
does not hold all the cards. 

The writer cannot simply hand in his resigna- 
tion from his profession: to achieve a fait 
accompli the resignation must be accepted by 
the torturing conscience. This is precisely what 
will not be done. The procedure has no cone 
nexion with wanting to write finis to Se- 
torture; the torturer vetoes the good intention, 
and the inquisition continues. There 1S, a 
difference between the treatment of a writer 
wanting to resign, and a dissatisfied servant who 
* gives notice’: the inner usurer, the superego» 
will not release the writer from his life-long 
bondage. Sometimes writing is the simplest 
way out—even for a writer. 
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Introduction 


ee chapter of Schreber’s autobiography 
zo i egins: I shall speak now of my own 
lve a during the two mental 
both m that befell me. I have been ill twice, 
the as a result of mental overexertion; 
Goan . time a was then Director of the Judicial 
candid In Chemnitz) on the occasion of my 
the ihe for the Reichstag, the second time on 
thet ocasion of the unusual burden of work 
oo upon assuming the office, 
the A ransferred to me, of Senatspräsident of 
= preme Court of Dresden.’ 
ie os both illnesses, Schreber spent a long 
which Seo University Clinic at Leipzig, of 
fies rofessor Flechsig was head. ‘Both 
nae ror, my admission to the Clinic, I did 
Tiin r the slightest suspicion of any antago- 
Bertie isting between the Schreber and-Flechsig 
I ag T = the supernatural happenings that 
(p. 34).2 ussed in the previous chapters 
oe bel in Schreber’s description we note that 
R s of the first illness, and the beginning 
Sheh econd, as if they were similar.? Although 
a ip comments only briefly on „his first 
ee urther evidence of this similarity is 
TE i in the fact that before any symptom of 
REA illness made jts appearance, he 
Fee r repeatedly that his illness had returned, 
r in the second illness, & 
EE ion of the first. At least one symptom—- 
re eee of the heart—according to Schreber’s 
sig’s ae was present in both illnesses. Flech- 
daas iagnosis of the first illness as hypochon- 
is makes it highly probable that the hypo- 
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chondriacal fears characteristic of the early part 
of the second illness were also present in the first. 

Concerning the first illness, Schreber ex- 
pressly commented that * no incidents bordering 
on the supernatural > i.e. no psychotic symptoms 
were present and that recovery was complete. 
Therefore, we may consider the first illness as 
a preamble which could be arrested. After an 
interval of eight years, however, the second 
illness broke out, with disastrous results. The 
beginning phase of the second illness lasted 
until the formation of persecutory delusions. 
We may gay that this phase, in which no psycho- 
tic symptoms were present, constituted the 
prepsychotic period. 


The First Mental Illness 
This illness, diagnosed 
attack of severe hypochondria, occurred after 
Schreber’s mental overexertion in connexion 
with his candidacy for election to the Reichstag. 
The attack began in the autumn of 1884 and 
was completely cured by the end of 1885. From 
December 1884 until June 1885 Schreber was 
a patient at tne University Clinic at Leipzig. 
There he was treated by the chief, Professor 
Flechsig. This first illness ran its course without 
the occurrence of any incidents bordering on 
the supernatural. Although Schreber had 
mainly a ‘ favourable impression of Flechsig’s 
treatment’ (P- 35), he mentioned also what 
he considered poor judgement on Flechsig’s 
art in telling him a ‘ white lie’, h 
he (Schreber) suffered from potassium bromide 
poisoning as a result of the medicine prescribed 
by Dr. R., the doctor who had treated him first. 


by Flechsig as an 


1 
I regard this arti 
tura is article a sequel to my paper ‘ Struc- 
Ghani: of a Case of Schizophrenia ’, The Psycho; 
€ Study of the Child, 5, 1950 wherein I discussed 


e loss of the positive Oedipus Complex in the pre- 
The reader is Te- 


between the Schreber and Flechsig 


ilies was based i 2 1 
upon the psychotic idea that long 
go one of Flechsig’s ancestors had murdered the soul 


o! 
o 
ne of Schreber’s ancestors. 


ale this paper. 
families antagonism 
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iederland was kind 
er ‘ Three Notes on 
fore the New York 
since published in Psychoanal. 
concludes that a strong 
similarity ʻ Dr. 
Niederland drew my atten ) r 

situation at the outbreak of his twọ illnesses . . 
recent paper by The Psychoanalytic Study 


of the Child, 3-4, 1949’. 
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Schreber thought that Flechsig should have 
recognized his (Schreber’s) superior intellect and 
keen powers of observation and therefore should 
not have resorted to this deception. 

Schreber voiced still another complaint: ‘ In 
my opinion, I should have recovered more 
quickly from certain hypochondriacal ideas 
from which I was suffering at the time, particu- 
larly from the idea that I was losing weight, 
if I had been permitted to operate the scale 
myself a few times. The scale then in use at 
the University Clinic was of a construction 
with which I was not familiar ’ (p. 35). 

However, in his total evaluation, Schreber 
considered these complaints negligible and he 
even made excuses for Professor Flechsig, whom 
he recognized as being too busy to pay attention 
to minor details. The most important thing to 
Schreber was that, after a relatively long con- 
valescent trip, he was cured. Accordingly he 
felt only the deepest gratitude, which he expressed 
in paying a visit to Professor Flechsig and also 
in ‘ what I deem to be an appropriate honora- 
rium’. His wife’s gratitude almost outdid his, 
for she felt that Professor Flechsig had restored 
her husband to her, and for years afterwards 
she kept Professor Flechsig’s picture on her 
desk. 

From the foregoing we may conclude that 
during Schreber’s first illness, two antithetical 
feelings toward Flechsig already existed: one 
of distrust, and another of great confidence in 
Flechsig. This latter feeling completely over- 
shadowed his distrust and remained with 
Schreber after jis recovery from the first illness 
because of his deep gratitude to Flechsig for 
having cured him. 

In order to acquire a deeper insight into the 
motives at work in the first“ illness, we must 
also take into consideration Schreber’s account 
of the interim period separating his two illnesses. 
* After my recovery from my first illness, I spent 
eight years with my wife—years, upon the whole, 
of great happiness, rich in outward honours, and 
only clouded from time to time by the oft- 
repeated disappointment of our hope that we 
might be blessed with children.’ 

In June 1893 Schreber was notified personally 
by the Cabinet Minister, Dr. Schurig, that he 
was to be appointed Senatsprasident (p. 36). 

From June 1893 until October | of that year, 
the date on which he began his new duties as 
Senatsprisident, Schreber dreamed on a number 
of occasions that his previous illness had 
returned. This thought made him as iniserable in 


the dream as the discovery “hat it had been only 
a dream made him happy upon awakening. 
Moreover, while lying in bed one morning—he 
could not remember whether he was still half 
asleep or already awake—the idea occurred to 
him how pleasant it would be, all things con- 
sidered, to be a woman submitting to inter- 
course. This idea was one which he would have 
rejected with the greatest scorn if he had been 
fully conscious (p. 36). 

Schreber stated in his autobiography that at 
that time he did not pay any special attention 
to these dreams: It was only subsequent 
developments that led him to consider the 
possibility that these dreams bore a relation 
to his later contact with the ‘ divine nerves’ 
(p. 36). y 

From Schreber’s own method of connecting 
these dreams, we may conclude that a close 
relationship existed between the dream about 
the return of his illness and the one atout being 
a woman submitting to intercourse. This 
relationship makes it clear that in his first illness 
the wish to be a woman must already have been 
present. Schreber (unwittingly) proved this 
conclusion again in his next statement relating 
his dreams to his psychotic symptoms, which 
at the time of these dreams were not yet existent. 
In my opinion, it was the whole complex © 
delusions revolving around the idea of being 
changed into a woman which caused him to 
affirm the relationship. We therefore may 
regard his dreams as a link between the tw© 
illnesses,” which were separated by a period © 
eight years. In the second illness the urge t0- 
wards femininity appeared in the foreground, SO 
that it must have played a part also in the first 
illness. This revealing fact makes clear several 
phenomena of the first illness. 

Schreber attributed his first illness to Ovet- 
exertion in connexion with his candidacy for 
the Reichstag. We may construe this statement 
to mean that the competitive struggle with the 
other condidate(s) for the election had arouse 
in Schreber feelings of a feminine nature towards 
his rival(s). His defence against this homo- 
sexual urge consumed so much energy that it 
completely exhausted him. 

Schreber then consulted Dr. R. Subsequently, 
Schreber claimed that Professor Flechsig state 
that Dr. R. had caused him (Schreber) tO 
suffer from potassium bromide poisoning. It 1s 
unimportant whether Professor Flechsig actually 
made such a statement or not; indeed, it may 
even be true that~Schreber did show some 
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symptoms of this poisoning from overuse of 
this drug. What is important is that this 
statement of Schreber’s reveals his own uncon- 
scious wishes. 

It is relatively easy to interpret Schreber’s 
statement if we keep in mind his intense feminine 
desires ¿and his later strongly pronounced 
Psychotic idea that, after being transformed into 
a woman, he could bear children. The idea of 
Schreber’s being poisoned by Dr. R. symbolizes 
his being made pregnant by him. Next, our 
ra is drawn to the fact that it was not 
Ss ‘ie but Professor Flechsig who accused 
Ri f A i having made this terrible mistake, 
ato Professor Flechsig wanted to free 
Sarai rom any guilt he might have in con- 
a with the poisoning of Schreber and so 
ee a to accuse Dr. R. Therefore, accord- 
ba a chreber’s reasoning, if anybody should 
Hh ae of having poisoned him, Flechsig 
aE: a ethe one. In conclusion, we may view 
lons Ccusatious as projections of an uncon- 
by Da ‘nig on Schreber’s part to be impregnated 
Pele ~ OF by Professor Flechsig. _Schreber’s 
dian ED branding as untrue Flechsig’s accusa- 
BOROA r. R. as the person responsible for the 
PEET means: ‘ It is not true that I (Schreber) 
Da RI obe made pregnant by my first physician, 
a ai Still, this statement contains only half 
feelin h, for it omits reference to his feminine 
Statice for Professor Flechsig. Instead of 
Flecha directly that he preferred Professor 
ame to Dr. Ra Schreber objectivated this 
Profes by making it into a struggle between 

sor Flechsig and Dr. R.* 
ier symptom which we must now con- 
Siege ies one which was present in both ill- 
Re IS oppression of the heart. This symptom 
Ry So intense that even walking on a 
erately rising slope caused anxiety attacks 
TRA It is clear that we have here a phobic 
Sch- age The rising street symbolized for 
pia pid the danger of becoming sexually 
he 5 » a danger which he warded off through 
he evelopment of anxiety. Unquestionably, 
a which Schreber felt while 
ae ing from this symptom resulted from his 
inine urge. 
as are now ready to analyse Schreber’s 
ae that he would have recovered more 
faai y from the hypochondriacal idea that he 
ost weight if he had been allowed to operate 
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the scale himself a few times. I once analysed 
a patient who, as a result of his neurotic craving ` 
for sweets, had become decidedly overweight. 
Voluntarily this patient had gone on a reducing 
diet and had formed the habit of weighing him- 
self several times a day. This strong craving for 
sweets was an expression of his desire to mas- 
turbate. _His overweight was the result of his 
bad habit. Therefore, the frequent checking 
of his weight while on a reducing diet served 
the purpose of convincing this patient that he 
was still able to neutralize the consequences of 
masturbation. It is a known fact that patients 
often attribute not only gain in weight, but also 
loss of weight, to masturbation. Therefore, the 
analysis of an analogous symptom in another 
patient suggests the possible explanation that 
Schreber’s hypochondriacal fear of losing weight 
may have been based upon anxiety regarding 
the results of eventual masturbation. 

No further evidence is needed to make clear 
at this point that had Schreber yielded to 
masturbation, his yielding would have been the 
direct result of his homosexual excitement 
aroused by the man who treated him. Thus 
Schreber’s complaint that Flechsig would not 
allow him to operate the scale himself while 
being weighed implies that Schreber felt he 
was not permitted to reassure himself effectively 
that the stimulation which Flechsig (unwittingly) 
exerted upon him was not harmful. 

Let us review briefly the sequence of events 
during the first illness. The exciting competition 
with the other condidate(s) for election to the 
Reichstag awakened in Schreber a dormant urge 
towards femininity. A defence against this 
urge could occur only through symptom forma- 
tion. Accordingly, Schreber’s homosexual 
desires were directed towards Dr. R. during 
the short period of time that he was under 
treatment with him. Schreber next came under 
the influence of the famous Professor Flechsig, 
to whom he developed a strong transference. 
This transference divided into two opposing 
currents of feeling: one, a feeling of trust in 
Flechsig; the other, a feeling of being threatened 
by Flechsig because of his (Schreber’s) feminine 
attachment to him. The feminine urge did not 
reach Flechsig in its original strength, for 
it had already quieted down when Schreber 
was removed from competition with the other 
candidate(s) for the election. The outcome of 
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Soni” shall meet with this mechanism repeatedly in 
steber’s psychotic symptoms. 


e structure of Schreber’s hypochondriacal ideas 


will not be discussed in this article. For the réle which 
defence against masturbation played in Schreber’s symp- 
tom formation, see also the latter part of this article. 
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the struggle between these two opposing currents 
of feeling shows that the one of trust in Flechsig 
was the stronger. In the latter, Flechsig was 
regarded as the person who had strengthened 
Schreber’s ego and had brought Schreber’s 
feminine urge, which had already decreased in 
strength anyway, under control. Schreber’s 
long convalescent trip with his wife, during which 
he was under her constant protection, finally 
completed his recovery. 


Interlude 

For the next eight years, Schreber enjoyed 
perfect health, until his new appointment as 
Senatsprisident led to a complete breakdown 
which lasted for the remainder of his life. 

It is interesting to study the factors which 
weakened Schreber’s defences so decidedly that 
his second illness could not be arrested. Three 
factors are apparent: (1) the masculine climac- 
terium, (2) the failure of Schreber’s wife to 
present him with children, and (3) the appoint- 
ment itself. The first two factors are mentioned 
by Freud. 

(1) Freud writes: ‘ At the time of this illness 
Dr. Schreber was fifty-one years of age, and he 
had therefore reached a time of life which is of 
critical importance in sexual development. It is 
a period at which in woren the sexual function, 
after a phase of intensified activity, enters upon 
a process of far-reaching involution; nor do 
men appear to be exempt from its influence, for 
men as well as women are subject to a 
“ climacteric ’’ and to the special susceptibility 
to disease which goes along with it.’ € 

(2) We know that in the interval between his 
two illnesses, Schreber spent eight happy years 
‘rich in outward honours’ and cloudea only by 
the recurring disappointment that his wife 
did not bear him children. 

Let me first present Freud’s opinion: ‘ His 
marriage . . . brought him no children; and in 
particular it brought him no son to console 
him for the loss of his father and brother—to 
drain off his unsatisfied homosexual affections.’ 7 

From this point we may proceed further. 
Schreber’s frustration at not having children was 


a severe blow to his narcissjsm and undoubtedly 
led to the weakening of hi; masculinity: what 
was the use of a penis if it could not be used to 
procreate children?—an attitude which was 
synonymous with the increase of Schreber’s 
constitutionally present drive towards femininity. 
In general, narcissism serves as a strong protec- 
tion against the danger of castration, but in 
Schreber’s case his narcissism found another 
goal in cultivating kis femininity. I quote from 
Freud again: ‘ Dr. Schreber may have formed 
a phantasy that if he had been a woman he 
would have managed the business of having 
children more successfully; and he may thus 
have found his way back into the feminine 
attitude towards his father which he had 
exhibited in the earliest years of his childhood.” 
An important conclusion is to be found in this 
quotation; namely, not only is the actual 
relation to woman undermined, but this condi- 
tion spreads back into the area of infantile 
development, thus leading to*iie abandonment 
of the positive oedipal relationship and simul- 
taneously to the strengthening of the infantile 
feminine attitude towards the father.” In 
Schreber’s case, the loss of the Oedipus complex 
robbed the ego of its most important defence, 
which it desperately needed in its struggle to 
keep in contact with reality during the Pre 
psychotic phase. Schreber’s disappointment at 
not having descendants undoubtedly weighe 
on him more and more until he abandoned hope 
altogether at the time when he (and perhaps 
Mrs. Schreber also) reached his climacterium- 
(3) At this critical period in Schreber’s life, 
when his whole mental structure was passing 
through a weakened phase, he was appointed 
Senatsprisident. The announcement of this 
honour he received from the Minister personally- 
Schreber may be considered among those 
individuals ‘ wrecked by success’.1° At this 
point it is appropriate to ask what changes are 
brought about by success. Obviously, success 
flatters the ego so that the ego feels itself en- 
hanced. The result is an increase in the narcis- 
sistic cathexis of the ego. One pays for the 
pleasure thus experienced with energy derived 


è Freud, Sigmund: Collected Papers, Vol. 3, p. 430. 
7 Ibid., p. 442. 


8 Ibid., p. 443. T 
® This development is similar to what happened in the 


case of H., which I have described in ‘ Structural Aspects 
of a Case of Schizophrenia’, The Psychoanalytic Study 
of the Child, 5, 1950. Given the fact that the positive 
Oedipus Complex had already been abandoned, the 
urge towards feminity cannot result froin the defence 


m the 


iginate fro! 
origina’ ted 


against oedipal wishes but must i 
titutionally TO! 


owner: component of the cons 
isexuality. 

10 Freud’s article on Schreber was published four year’ 
before his article ‘ Those Wrecked by Success - Pra 
ently, at the time of writing the first of these two artic he 
Freud had not yet discovered this mechanism, or 
does not mention it. 
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from this increase in narcissism. At first we 
might be inclined to assume that such positive 
affect would preclude the appearance of feelings 
of another nature. Closer examination, how- 
ever, shows that many times other feelings are 
oa sened, too, and that all these have some 
omponent of guilt in them. The joy of success 


.Is tempered by.self-criticism, the victor wonder- 


ing whether his success is deserved, as weli as by 
he acs (pity) for the defeated opponents. In 
3 s connexion a distinction should be made 
ee the group of rivals whom the victor has 
for a and the victor’s predecessor. The 
hee {ee the brothers (a fraternal group), 
fthertmne e latter almost always represents a 
ears ie In practice these two shades of 
diher = re overlap and intensify each 
ee whee the difference between the two 
Reese hidden. Generally after a‘ time, the 
eck: a mixed feelings disappear. The joy 
fone. ys experienced usually does not last 
the ate subsequent events make it clear to 
Eana or that he will be confronted with serious 
sanes The his new position. This discovery 
Parthen is joy as well as his feelings of guilt. 
the ifort the aggressive envy expressed by 
vision! ated rivals acts as an antidote to the 
T S over-strong guilt feelings. 
ee obviously, the victor’s competition with 
Sone s may fit within the frame of the Oedipus 
oo Success then means the fulfilment of 
Ones ae wishes, with resulting guilt feelings. 
oe ained, the much desired position may 
Hosen and a neurosis is the final result. 
See ie the neurotic development just des- 
tice Ta not seem applicable in Schreber’s 
that fr e have already established the fact 
een, e oedipal situation was | weakened. 
Foties a the oedipal relationship did not 
Stron age strength to arouse in Schreber 
ingly t oe of guilt over his success. Accord- 
could e prepsychotic symptoms that followed 
thee ear be based upon feelings of guilt, for 
Tof ae were not strong enough. 
at A the solution, let us turn to the situation 
üch : red before the appointment took place. 
eg r ec as that of Senatsprasident can be 
Schrecker, in keen competition. Clearly, in 
28. ex; Se case a strong urge towards femininity 
ee ed in the unconscious from the very 
ego Hf Se In order to ward off this urge, the 
With ‘fh Opportunities to engage in competition 
started er men. Once this competition has 
ay > the continual need to have opponents 
even increase the feminine urge, for this 


urge is stimulated by the constant competitive 
contact with other men. A vicious circle is 
then formed, which will eventually be broken 
once success is attained. At the moment when 
the appointment as Senatsprisident came as the 
crowning point in Schreber’s career, the com- 
petition ceased. With this ceasing of compe- 
tition, the mechanism that the ego had used 
in its attempt to defend itself against the 
feminine urge dropped out of the picture. In 
Schreber’s case his success led to the wrecking of 
his ego, which was now forced to part company 
with one of its strongest defences against the 
feminine urge. This mechanism may be con- 
sidered to be another variant of * Those Wrecked 


by Success °. 


The Prepsychotic Period 

Schreber’s autobiography enables us to make 
several subdivisions of this prepsychotic period. 
Our discussion of the influence of Schreber’s 
appointment as Senatspriisident upon the struc- 
ture of his personality reveals a weakening of 
the ego and an increase in strength of the 
feminine urge. The first subdivision covers the 
period from June 1893 until October 1 of that 
year, the date on which he began his new duties 
as Senatsprisident. It was during these few 
months that Schreber dreamed on several 
occasions that his former illness had returned. 
It was a great relief, upon awakening, to find 
that these dreams were not true. One morning 
a short time later, when he was in a state between 
sleeping and waking, it occurred to him how 
pleasant it would be to be a woman submitting 
to intercourse. 

Schreber’s relief, upon awakening, that the 
dream about the return of his illness was not 
true reminds us of those dreams in which the 
dreamer is afraid of failing an examination, 

ng, realizes to his great 


and, upon awakeni 
relief that he has already successfully passed 
this examination. Freud, in explaining these 


‘ examination dreams >, conceived of the relief 
as an important part of the dream. In this way 
the dreamer reassures himself that since he has 
conquered a difficult situation in the past, he 
may hope to do so successfully in the present. 
Applying this explanation to Schreber’s dream, 
we may conclude that his appointment as 
Senatsprisident caused his feminine feelings to 
become aroused and that he expected a dan- 
gerous increase in their strength to occur at 
the time of starting his new position, just as 
had happened during his candidacy for the 
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Reichstag. From our discussion so far, we 
know that during this previous period Schreber 
had been able to combat his feelings only 
through symptom formation but that eventually 
he recovered completely from this first illness. 
He was therefore afraid that events would take 
the same course after his appointment and that 
his illness would recur. To console himself 
with the hope of similar recovery from a second 
illness which had not even started yet is cer- 
tainly not the type of wish fulfilment for which 
he was looking in his dream. The satisfaction 
which he derived from the dream is very clear; 
namely, at that moment, fortunately, he was 
still able to prevent the outbreak of a second 
illness. It strikes us that the ego during this 
period must have been already very weak to 
be so temperate in its wishes. This ego weak- 
ness is corroborated by the fact that finally, one 
morning, the ego was taken by surprise, and the 
feminine urge, which until now Schreber had 
succeeded in warding off, became completely 
conscious.*? 

On October 1, 1893, Schreber entered upon 
his new duties in Dresden. Schreber himself 
admitted that he was ambitious to win, through 
the demonstration of his ability, the respect and 
admiration of his colleagues, and of others in 
related professions (lawyers, etc.). His task 
was the more difficult because the four other 
judges of the Senate (most of them) were older 
than he was, one being as much as twenty years 
his senior, and, in addition, they were all much 
better acquainted with the procedures of the 
court. Within a few weeks he found himself 
already mentally exhausted by his efforts. Then 
after perhaps a month, when he had mastered 
the difficulties of adjusting to his new profession 
and to his new living quarters his sleep began to 
fail him. On the few occasions when he and his 
wife were invited to convivial parties, he slept 
much better. Still, there were not many oppor- 
tunities for him to enjoy this type of diversion. 
It was in the beginning of November that he 
experienced his first almost completely sleepless 
night: every time that he was at the point of 
falling asleep, he was awakened by sounds which 
he thought came from the walls. He straight- 
way attributed the noise to a mouse, but with 


the occurrence of similar sounds in later years, 
it became his opinion that ai that time (Novem- 
ber 1893) there already existed the intention of 
disturbing his sleep in order to make him i.e 
Since Schreber stated that almost all his 
colleagues were many years older than he was, 
it is not an established fact that he was the 
youngest one. If he was not the very youngest, 
however, certainly he was next’ to the youngest, 
and in any event he found himself in the diffi- 
cult rôle of trying to show himself superior 
to them all. : 
Schreber entered into an ambitious competi- 
tion with his colleagues, and at exactly the point 
where he was successful in showing them that 
he was intellectually their superior, the symp- 
toms appeared which exhausted his reserve 
strength. Clearly, his success had proved too 
much for him. At that time, as has already 
been described in connexion with his appoint- 
ment as Senatspriisident, his defence in the form 
of competition dropped even “hore out of the 
picture. From then on, his ego had to endure 
very severe symptoms in order to ward off his 
feminine urge. The first symptom was his almost 
total inability to sleep: every time that he di 
fall asleep for a few moments, he was imme- 
diately awakened by sounds. This sleeplessness 
was his only means of warding off the dangerous 
feminine urge. On the few occasions when he 
attended convivial parties, i.e. when he found 
some distraction from this urge, he slept better. 
According to Freud’s illuminating explanation 
of another case, the sounds that Schreber hear 
may be interpreted as projections of the beating 
of the blood in the sexual organs when they 
become excited.13 
On November 8 Schreber took a leave of 
absence; accompanied by Mrs. Schreber, he 
went to Leipzig to consult Professor Flechsig- 
Meanwhile his illness took a rapid turn for the 
worse, symptoms of heart oppression appearip 
along with his inability to sleep. ‘ 
At Leipzig Schreber had a long talk with 
Flechsig, in which the professor displayed * 47 
outstanding eloquence’ that made a profoun 
impression on Schreber. Flechsig proceede 
to tell Schreber of the advances made Py 
psychiatry since Schreber’s first illness and O 


11 Professor Freud assumes that Schreber’s dream of 
his illness returning expressed simply a wish-on Schreber’s 
part to see Flechsig again (Freud: Collected Papers, 
Vol. 3, p. 425). Certainly this interpretation is correct, 
but I still think that the analysis of the dream shows 
primarily the ego’s hope to be able to prevent the return 
of the illness. 


e 


until much 


12 Of course, this opinion was not formed unt! 
p otic for 4 


later, when Schreber had already been psyc: 


number of years. p ; 
13 Freud, Sigmund: ‘A Case of Paranoia Running 


Counter to the Psycho-Analytical Theory of the Disease > 
Collected Papers, Vol. 2. 
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the newly inventec sleeping drugs: in fact, 
Flechsig held out nope of being able to cure 
Schreber’s whole illness through a single sleep 
of long duration, beginning at three o’clock in the 
afternoon and lasting well into the next day.™* 

Schreber felt himself much encouraged by 
this interview. He went to bed at nine, of 
course, and not at three (suspecting that his wife 
had been given secret orders by Flechsig to 
postpone his bedtime until this hour). Unfor- 
tunately, however, the bed was cold as a result 
of too long airing, and he began to shiver 
violently. Therefore, when he was given the 
sleeping drug, he was already greatly excited, and 
the drug had no effect. In his excessive anxiety, 
Schreber attempted to commit suicide with a 
towel, but his wife awoke and prevented this 
tragedy. 

The next morning his mental state was greatly 
shaken. The blood withdrew from his extremi- 
ties in the direction of his heart, and his anxiety 
increased. Professor Flechsig was promptly 
Summoned and decided that Schreber should be 
admitted at once to the clinic. 

It is plain that Flechsig’s words brought 
Schreber fresh hope of regaining his mental 
balance through an artificially induced sleep; 
In other words, his ego would again be able 
to bring the feminine urge under control. 
However, as the hour drew near for retiring, 
Schreber became excited, presumably because 
he was still afraid that the feminine urge would 
Overwhelm him during his sleep. He had 
already suspected that his bedtime had been 
Postponed from three o’clock in the afternoon 
until nine, i.e. that Flechsig did not whole- 
heartedly want to cure him. Because of dis- 
appointment over the failure of the expected 
cure, he tried to commit suicide. This action 
Was an attempt to prevent his homosexual 
feelings from gaining the upper hand. 

At the clinic Schreber was kept in bed for the 
next five days. The situation grew worse, however, 


` for his mind was filled only with suicidal ideas. 


__ Schreber thought that Flechsig planned to 
induce in him a state of deep depression and then 


immediately to cure him through effecting a 
sudden change of mood. Schreber arrived at 
this conclusion as a result of the following 
experience. On the fifth night in the clinic, 
he was in what he called a fever-delirium, when 
two male nurses appeared unexpectedly, pulled 
him from his bed, and took him with them. 
Not knowing their intentions, Schreber was 
terribly frightened, the more so because he was 
wearing only a shirt. On passing the billiard 
room, he tried to cling to the pool table but 
finally was overpowered and was brought to an 
isolation room. Here he attempted to hang 
himself with the sheets, but again this suicidal 
attempt was thwarted., à 

Schreber justified this suicidal attempt on the 
basis that when a man had exhausted every means 
of obtaining sleep known to medical art, nothing 
else remained for him except to commit suicide. 

After this humiliating treatment on the part 
of the male nurses, Schreber was considerably 
surprised the next morning to receive a visit 
from Dr Täuscher, Professor Flechsig’s assis- 
tant. Dr. Täuscher held out fresh hope to 
Schreber that the cure still might prove effective. 
Schreber, in his autobiography, does not deny 
Dr. Täuscher the recognition that he, too, spoke 
eloquently on this occasion. Schreber was 
brought back to his own room, and his mood 
changed again: he experienced the best day 
that he had had during his second stay at the 
University Clinic. This was the only day on 
which he appeared in a cheerful mood. 

Let us see what Schreber had in mind when 
he thought it was Flechsig’s pian to put him 
first into a depressed state and then to cure 
him by bringing about a sudden change of mood. 
According to Schreber’s notion, the male nurses 
acted only upon orders from Flechsig. These 
nurses had taken Schreber away, when he was 
already in an excited state and was scantily 
clothed, without offering any explanation. 
Under the influence of his strong unconscious 
feminine wishes, what other thought could have 
occurred to Schreber than that Flechsig had 
sent these men to abuse him homosexually? +5 


Lire Obviously, in this discussion, Professor Flechsig 
as expressing an idea which found application only many 
Years later in what is known as the * sleeping cure’. 
A In another article I have differentiated between a 
eurotic and a psychotic form of projection. In the 
TRD the ego makes use of projection in order to keep 
Taan urge unconscious; for instance, the ego may 
its use someone else of homosexuality in order to keep 
ahs homosexual desires repressed. In contra- 
stinction to this mechanism, psychotic projection Is ê 


t at restitution. An urge which 
originally belonged to the id is used by the attempt at 
restitution to constitute a new delusional external world; 
what originally was part of the id has become, through 


psychotic prejection, external world. : 
This thought of Schreber’s was, of course, a neurotic 
projection. See Katan, M.: “Structural Aspects of a 
Case of Schizophrenia’, The Psychoanalytic Study of the 


Child, 5, 1950. 


function of the attemp 
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As a result of his homosexual excitement, which 
prevented him from sleeping, Schreber was 
desperate and for that reason thought inces- 
santly about committing suicide. 

The next morning Schreber was surprised by 
Flechsig’s apparent change in attitude, as shown 
by his sending his assistant to see Schreber. 
Like Flechsig, this assistant spoke fluently and 
his words revived Schreber’s hope that improve- 
ment was still possible. According to Schreber, 
Flechsig had first exposed him to the danger of 
a homosexual attack in order to make him 
more receptive to Flechsig’s curative powers the 
next day. 

From the foregoing, it is plain that Schreber 
split the figure of Flechsig into two parts: one 
part which stimulated him homosexually, and 
another which caused his (Schreber’s) ego to 
ward off this feminine urge. During Schreber’s 
first illness this type of ambivalence was already 
present, namely, a suspicious attitude toward 
Flechsig combined with an overwhelming feeling 
of confidence in him. 

This feeling of confidence was established 
again in the second illness, during Schreber’s 
interview (the first after eight years) with 
Flechsig, but when Schreber went to bed at a 
later hour than had been agreed upon in his 
conversation, he already-suspected Flechsig of 
having given secret orders to his wife. This 
negative feeling towards Flechsig, only slightly 
present in the beginning, now came into full 
development through Schreber’s experience with 
the male nurses. 

To resume the thread of Schreber’s story. 
Notwithstanding his improved state of mind 
after the visit of Dr. Tauscher, when nightfall 
came, he again was unable to sleep, and the 
next morning he was in the same bad condition 
as before. It is an important factor that further 
signs of neurotic projection began to manifest 
themselves. For instance, the previous day he 
had played a game of pool with one of the 
male nurses, who had impressed him as being 
very friendly. After his sleepless night, Schreber 
received a totally different and frightening 
impression of this man’s face. Obviously, the 
distorted facial features were the projection of 
Schreber’s own anxiety, combined, perhaps, with 
quite a different idea, namely, that this man 
assumed the facial expression he might be expected 
to display if he were aware of the thoughts in 
Schreber’s mind during the previous night. 


In the course of the „following months, 
Schreber’s situation grew worse, though at a 
slower tempo. It was Schreber’s opinion that 
the regular use of chloral hydrate made it 
possible for him to get at least a little sleep. 
However, he felt himself becoming more and 
more enervated. A walk of only a few hundred 
feet became a venture for him; puzzles and card 
games- (such as patience) soon irritated him. 
His enervation and his anxieties increased when 
he was given less powerful sleeping drugs. 

Clearly, his ego strength had diminished. 
Even such a common form of activity as taking 
a short walk threatened to excite him. He had 
lost his faith in life. The only course left for 
him was to commit suicide. He could only 
shake his head as an indication of utter hope- 
lessness whenever his wife, in her efforts to 
encourage him, spoke to him about plans for 
the future. 

Until this time Schreber’s wife had, kept him 
company daily and had always’ taken her meals 
with him. A further (and in his case a very 
significant) breakdown occurred about the 
middle of February 1894, when Mrs. Schreber 
went to Berlin to visit her father for four days» 
During this brief period Schreber’s condition 
deteriorated to such an extent that he saw his 
wife only once after her return, and then he 
declared that he did not want to see her again 
while he was in such a downfallen state. There- 
upon the daily visits of his wife ceased, and he 
did not see her again until after he had become 
psychotie. 

A decisive factor in his mental breakd 
was the occurrence one night of ‘a quite extra- 
ordinary number of emissions—quite half -4 
dozen’ (p. 44). 

When Schreber’s wife left him to visit her 
father, Schreber lost her protection against the 
homosexual influence of the men who sur- 
rounded him.!® His unwillingness to have his 
wife visit him following-her return obviously 
stemmed from the fact that her presence NO 
longer served as a protection to him. Soon his 
ego found itself completely overpowered by the 
unconscious during sleep, with the resulting six 
emissions. This sexual overstimulation COU 
have occurred only in relation to his feminine 
desires. These pollutions, which we may con- 
sider equivalent to masturbatory acts, obviously 
had been feared by Schreber all along. His 
inability to prevent them any longer was 4 


own 


16 See also Freud, op. cit., P- 429. 
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decisive factor in his mental breakdown. From 
then on, the first signs of a communication with 
supernatural powers became apparent in the 
persecutions of Professor Flechsig. Schreber 
felt that his deep distrust of Flechsig was con- 
firmed when he asked Flechsig whether he still 
believed that he could cure him. According to 
Schreber, Flechsig in replying did not care to 
look him straignt in the eyes. . 

In considering the prepsychotic period ‘as a 
Whole, we may place at the centre of Schreber’s 
gee the sexual excitement culminating in 
as omissions as the great danger to be avoided 
Ae costs. His inability to sleep, his anxieties, 
ae ee of Flechsig, his state of enervation, 
tm is suicidal thoughts all possessed the 
ths ak element of serving as a defence against 
aa aag through of homosexual orgastic 
the pe These defence mechanisms anticipated 
a anger. Our discussion of Schreber’s 
Ychotic, symptoms will further clarify this 

‘Oncept, 17 

Re gid first illness already showed signs of 

time 4, a the same type of danger at that 

Sinn a hrough our study of an analogous 

the Ptom in a neurotic patient, we uncovered 
Possibility (although there is no direct 


evidence for our conviction) that Schreber’s 
hypochondriacal anxiety about losing weight 
centred around the deplorable situation which 
would result if he were to yield to masturbation 
with accompanying fantasies about Flechsig.** 
His suspicion at not being permitted to operate 
the scale himself contained the thought that 
Flechsig did not want to let him reassure him- 
self. The first illness could be arrested and 
was therefore a preamble; the second one 
more or less continued where the first left off. 
During the first illness, Schreber showed great 
trust in Flechsig and relatively little suspicion; 
during the second one, Schreber’s suspicion grew 
until it acquired enojmous proportions and in 
the psychosis was exchanged for persecutory 
delusions. 

When the ego was no longer able to ward off 
orgastic manifestations, the psychosis began. 
It is certain that these manifestations were 
connected with the urge towards femininity, 
but it is also certain that this connexion did not 
become conscious. Why the psychosis broke 
out at this particular point is a question which 
cannot be answered until Schreber’s psychotic 
symptoms have been investigated.?® 


17 
Ratan at Provisiona discussion of this subject, see 
orld, py, Schreber’s Delusion of the End of the 
Halluctiatign ot Quart., 18, 1949, and * Schreber’s 
Anal., 31, 1950 out the “ Little Men*” ’, Int. J. Psycho- 
ere is not the slightest evidence that Schreber 
m e slightest evi 
that mentee during this period. It is therefore plain 
o! È wypochondriacal ideas contained an anticipation 
mechanis anger connected with masturbation. This 
a He ee not be discussed in this paper. 
PSYchotic wns aees afforded by a_study of the pre- 
Study Salh hase are unmistakable. First of all, such a 
etween es us to gain clear insight into the differences 
and thie o otic and prepsychotic reactions. Second 
articles 9 point I have discussed in a number of other 
the study of the various forms in which the 


prepsychotic conflict manifests itself enables us to gain 
of the delusion and of the 


insight into the structure 

hallucination, something that was heretofore more or 
less impossible. Third, our improved insight into pre- 
psychotic as well as psychotic phenomena affords an 
opportunity to improve diagnosis. Through obtaining 


learer picture of structural differences, we are better 
aC eater: e so-called borderline 


able to classify symptoms oO! the se-c d 
cases. More and. more, therefore, it will be possible to 
not according to similarity of 


compare symptoms, I j 
eer bat according to identity of structure. See 
also Katan, M.: * The Understanding of Schizophrenic 


Speech ’, Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 20, 1939. 
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PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND LEGAL ORIGINS 


By WILLIAM H. DESMONDE, PH.D., NEw YORK 


Ancient Greek ‘and Roman law stemmed from 
the worship of the deified ancestors. According 
to Fustel de Coulanges, 

Among the Greeks and Romans, as among the 
Hindus, law was at first a part of religion. . . . The 
laws concerning property and those concerning 
succession were scattered ‘about in the midst of 
rules for sacrifices, for burial, and for the worship 
of the dead (1). 

I have elsewhere traced the origin of ancient 
law to the primal crime (2), showing that the 
sacred laws of the ancients stemmed from the 
perpetuated commands of the ancestral god.? 
The fear and guilt felt toward the memory of 
the dead father, it was shown by Fustel de 
Coulanges, was the source of the holy laws of 
the ancients, which had their origin in funeral 
rites. The data presented by Sir Henry Maine 
are also in accord with these facts: 


The original Will or Testament was . . . a mode 
of declaring who was to have the chieftainship, in 
succession. . . . When Wills are understood to have 
this for for their original object, we see at once 
how it is that they came to be connected with... 
the sacra, or Family Rites. These sacra... are 
the sacrifices and ceremonies by which the brother- 
hood of the family is commemorated, the pledge 
and witness of its perpetuity (3). 


Tylor wrote: 


Manes-worship is one of th: great branches of 
the religion of mankind. . . . The dead ancestor, 
now passed into a deity, simply goes on protecting 
his own family and receiving suit and service from 
them as of old; the dead chief still watches over 
his own tribe, still holds his authority by helping 
friends and harming enemies, still rewards the 
right and sharply punishes the wrong (4). ; 


With the growth of larger social units, such 
as the tribe and the city, the same attitudes were 
transferred to the priest-king, who was the first 
magistrate, ruler, and religious authority. 


Just as in the family the authority was inherent 
in the priesthood, and the father, as “head of the 
domestic worship, was at the same time judge and 


' 
master, so the high priest of the city was at the 
same time its political chief. The altar—to borrow 
an expression of Aristotle—conferred dignity and 
power upon him (5). 

The above material is in accordance with 
Freud’s group psychology. 

Thus the group appears to us as a revival of the 
primal horde. . . . Just as primitive man virtually 
survives in every individual, so the primal horde 
may arise once more out of any random crowd; 
in so far as men are habitually under the sway ©. 
group formation we recognize in it the survival of 
the primal horde (6). 


It follows from these statements by Freud 
that ancient law stemmed from the primal crime. 
What is meant by the term ‘ law’ is merely the 
sanctioned relation of the individual to the 
group, and in the primal horde the father's 
commands were this sanction. Freud said: 


I should confidently anticipate that an investiga- 
tion of all other cases of sacred prohibitions WOU 
lead to the same result as that of the horror o 
incest—namely, that what is sacred was origina y 
nothing but the perpetuated will of the primeva 
father (7). i 

To return to ethics: we may say in conclusio” 
that a part of its precepts is explained rationally 


the necessity of marking off the rights of the com>. 


munity to the individual, those of the individual p 
the community, and those of individuals tO one 
another. What, however, appears mysterious, gen 
diose, and mystically self-evident owes its charact® 


to its connection with religion, its origin in the W! 
of the father (8). 

This essay will attempt to elucidate further, 
Freud’s suggestion that an investigation © 
sacred prohibitions would show that they 
originated in the will of the father. We propos? 
to show that three central legal-religious 
political symbols originated in the primal crime, 
namely, the temple, the sceptre, and the crow2- 


‘The King and the Temple 


me z e 
The king in ancient Greece and Rome w 
individual who presided over the sacred © 


1 This essay is based upon Freud’s *‘ Totem and Taboo’, 
accounted for the rôle of the maternal deities. 
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5 il 
in which he acknowledged that he had not satisfactol y 


i 
f 
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monies in the temple. The temple contained 
the sacred fire, which, representing the ancestral 
god (9), was the ancient Indo-European symbol 
of the permanence of the state (10). The 
Greeks called the holy hearth the prytaneum, 
which corresponded to the Roman Temple of 
Vesta. The duties of the priest-king centred 
around this sacred fire. M. Fustel wrote: 
_This priest of the public hearth bore the name of 
King... . As he was especially the priest of the 
Prytaneum, the Greeks preferred to call him the 
ioe sometimes they called him the archon. 
ao these different names cf king, prytane, and 
ie ae We are to see a personage who is, above all, 
es ief of the worship. He keeps up the fire, 

ers the sacrifices, pronounces the prayer, and 
Presides at the religious repasts (11). 


es the temple, or House of God, was 
Bice the abode of the soul of the deified 
repres Or, presided over by the dead father’s 
ie thes, te Priest. Hence, the temple 
transfer, place in primitive society at which the 
tas rence of infantile attitudes toward the 
ece authorities took place. The term 
tie m *, it is to be noted, derives from 
intermn = urthermore, the ancient priest, as 
magicis lator with God, was also the public 
temple a frequently acting as rain-maker. The 
and is he the universe in microcosm, 
ather-fic place where the priest, the omnipotent 
ally fea manipulated the universe magic- 
sacrific rough such practices as the animal 
It f € Or prayer. 
ta ae from Freud’s conception of religion 
aS the Te compulsion neurosis that the temple, 
Practice ouse of God, is the site of obsessive 
Built of abt es to absolve mankind from the 
Tan: the primal crime. Therefore, we should 
Gua to trace the Greek temple back to the 
Sinal father-slaying, 


Holy Gro ves 


I k eos 
Sete likely that the first places of religious 
Mp were holy groves or trees. 


ee Geter of spiritual resort, there is no real 
Rrove ot between the sacred tree and the sacred 
once č ne tree may serve as a scaffold or altar, 
can be onvenient and conspicuous, where offerings 
be t Set out for some spiritual being, who may 
there | C&Spirit, or perhaps the local deity, living 
Owned t as a man might do who had his hut and 
sin 1S plot of land around. The shelter of some 
is à n76, or the solemn seclusion of a forest grove, 
tribes <S Of worship set aside by nature, of some 


Sarliest a temple, of many tribes perhaps the 


Francis Cornford wrote: 


Varro, in his interesting discussion of the meaning 
of templum, brings out the fact that the two essentials 
of the augural templum are its fixed and oriented 
boundaries and the marking of these boundaries by 
trees. ‘A templum is a place whose limits are 
defined with a set formula for purposes of augury 
and auspices.’ 

“In the making of this templum’, Varro con- 
cludes, ‘it is clear that trees are taken as its boun- 
daries.’ . . . In this augural templum, bounded by 
trees, we seem to have a survival of the sacred 
clearing in a grove, the ancient nemos sanctuary (13). 


Another authority wrote: 


It was so common te erect altars and temples in 
groves, and to dedicate them to religious uses, that 
all sacred places, even those where no trees were to 
be seen, were called groves, as we learn from Strabo. 
And it seems to have been a general custom which 
prevailed, not only in Europe, but over all the eastern 
countries, to attribute a sort of religion to groves (14). 

That groves in ancient times were considered as 
temples we learn from Pliny. Treating of the 
respect paid to trees, he says that they were formerly 
Temples of the Gods. . . . There is authority for 
believing that images were placed in groves sooner 
than within the walls of religious edifices. . . . (15). 


According to Frazer, 

From an examination of the Teutonic words for 
‘temple °, Grimm has made it probable that amongst 
the Germans the oldest sanctuaries were natural 
woods. . . . Amongst the Celts the oak-worship of 
the Druids is familiar to every one, and their-old 
word for a sanctuary seems to be identical in origin 
and meaning with the Latin nemus, a grove or 
woodland glade, which still survives in the name of 
Nemi (16). 

Short said: 

When shrines were needed by a semi-wandering 
people, it was natural that sanctuaries should arise 
in clearings in the primeval forest. Such a clearing 
_ , . was enclosed by a fence and included a few 
trees upon which the skins of sacrificial victims 
were hung. At the foot of the sacred oak, in the 
centre, the priest of the grove offered prayers or 
sacrificed to Zeus. From such a ritual of prayer 
and sacrifice, the transition to temple worship was 
simple (17). 

Even in later times, when temple buildings ' 
were constructed, it was very frequently the case 
that a holy grove was nearby. According to 


Boetticher, 

A cult temple seldom existed without the holy 
grove of its divinity either surrounding it, or lying 
nearby, as was usualiy the case. The countless 
holy groves in Pausanias, Strabo, and Plinius, as in 
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Homer and the poets, in which the feasts of the 
god were celebrated . . . proves this amply (18). 


Tree Worship 

The worship of trees played an important 
part in the religious history of Europe. The 
entire continent, from the beginnings of history, 
was covered with enormous forests. Archaeo- 
logical investigations in the valley of the Po have 
demonstrated that the north of Italy was 
originally covered with dense woods of elms, 
chestnuts, and oaks. The Greek peninsula, 
Frazer says, was probably covered from coast 
to coast with vast stretches of trees. 

Numerous examples of tree-worship, perhaps 
a-universal cultural phenomenon, are cited by 
Frazer (19). Philpot wrote: 

There is little doubt that most if not all races, at 
some period of their development, have regarded 
the tree as the home, haunt, or embodiment of a 
spiritual essence, capable of more or less independent 
life and activity, and able to detach itself from its 
material habitat and to appear in human or animal 
form. . . . There is, indeed, scarcely a country in 
the world where the tree has not at one time or 
another been approached with reverence or with fear, 
as being closely connected with some spiritual 
potency (20). 

Tree-worship is not merely a feature of primi- 
tive cultures, but has appeared in all the world’s 
great civilizations. The Chinese have a tradi- 
tion of a Tree of Life and a drink of immortality 
made from sacred plants. Osiris was originally 
a tree-god. In Japan certain aged trees near 
Shinto temples are sacred, and contain herbs of 
immortality. Holy trees are common in India. 

Sacred groves were common among the 
ancient Germans. Under the old laws, the 
following punishment was meted out to a person 
who dared to peel the bark of a standing tree: 
the culprit’s navel was to be cut out and nailed 
to the part of the tree which he had peeled, and 
he was to be driven round and round the tree 
till all his guts were wound about its trunk (21). 

At Upsala, the ancient Swedish religious 
centre, there was a sacred grove in which every 
tree was regarded as divine. In Poland, trees 
were worshipped as late as the fourteenth 
century; and the Permians, a tribe of Finns, 
worshipped trees until A.D. 1380, when they 
were converted to Christianity. In parts of 
Estonia and Russia peasants regarded trees as 
sacred as late as the nineteenth century. 

The Bible contains many references to 
‘idolatrous worship in groves and under every 
green tree’ (Ex. 34, 13; Deut. 16, 31; etc.). 


DESMONDE 


There is the oak near Shechem, under which 
Jacob hid all the idols and earrings (Gen. 35, 4). 
An oak near Bethel marked the grave of Deborah 
and under an oak in Ophrah an angel of God 
conversed with Gideon. God once revealed 
himself to Moses in a burning bush. 

The extent of tree-worship in ancient Greece 
and Italy was very great. According to 
Boetticher, 


From the earliest times among the Hellenes, 
Latins, Medes, Armenians, Chaldeans, Canaanites, 
Indians, and Germans, trees have been the first 
temples and material images of the divinity, in which 
the god lives and communicates with his people, 
and in which he expresses his will through signs 
and oracles (22). 


In the sanctuary of Aesculapius at Cos, for 
example, it was forbidden to cut down the 
cypress tree under a penalty of a thousand 
drachmas and in Crete it was forbidden to chop 
down trees within the precincts of Zeus. 

Sir Arthur Evans states that in Crete, as well 
as elsewhere in the Mycenaean world, there 
existed a widespread tree cult (23). The plane 
tree, for example, was closely connected wit 
the worship of the Cretan Zeus, while the fig tree 
was sacred among the Mycenaeans. 

Ovid refers to the wreaths hanging from 2 
sacred tree, and tells the story of Eresicthow 
who cut down the sacred oak of Ceres. It w 
be remembered that the purpose of the Argonau 
expedition was to recover the golden fleece 
hanging from a sacred tree. 

The pine tree was consecrated by the Greeks 
to Poseidon and Dionysius, and was worshippe 
by virgins in the name of Zeus. At Dodona, 
perhaps the oldest of all Greek sanctuaric™ 
Zeus was regarded as living within a sacred 08 ES 
it was believed that the first oak sprang Hon 
the blood of a Titan. In ancient Rome, Jupit? 
was originally venerated in the form of a grea 
oak tree which grew upon the Capitol. 

There are a great many references 
sanctuaries throughout the literature of classica” 
antiquity. The Amazons, after being i 
quished by Hercules, found refuge under t 
holy tree of Ephesus, which was worshiPPe 
both as the symbol and the temple of Artem 
before her statue was set up in the tree or 
temple built around it. 

At the festival of Dionysius, 
century A.D., it was customary for every en 
to select the most beautiful tree in his ga" pat 
and to worship it as a god. Apuleius states ek 
“It is the custom of pious travellers, when t 


in the second 
peasant 


— a 
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way passes a grove or holy place, that they 
offer up a prayer... .” (24). 

Herodotus says that Cleomones burned the 
sacred grove of Argos, along with five thousand 
Argives who had sought sanctuary there. There 
was also a sacred cypress grove on the Acropolis 
at Phlius in Peloponnesus. Evans relates that a 
very ancient holy grove of cypresses existed by 
the palace at Knossos. At Phlius, according 
to Jane Harrison, Hebe had a sacred grove and 
Sanctuary. Slaves who took refuge there were 
ee and released prisoners customarily hung 
ral fetters on the trees if her grove. The 
: archaeologist, Dr. John Potter, says that 
Me pr of Greece were generally surrounded 
groves sacred to the tutelary deity of the 

oe Where, before the building of temples, the 
A i were worshipped. So frequently were 
that = pe woods dedicated to religious purposes 
Went ast those very terms (alsos in Greek, and 

We In Latin) implied consecration. 
cee the rise of urban civilizations, with their 
pe cent edifices, the religious veneration of 

came into disuse. But, 


ae of the groves as remained from former 

Teveren a still held in great veneration, and 

s Tak the more for the sake of their antiquity. 

sacrile as earliest times, it was accounted an act of 

treas ge to cut down any of the consecrated 
+++ (25), s 


Boetticher wrote: 


bo according to the Latin written sources, the 

Onis > of Rome were older than thè state of 

original ese sacred trees must have been the sole 
al temples and images of God. . . . (26). 


i long discussion of the worship of the oak 
wh, wid the oak god is contained in Frazer (27), 
° Wrote: 


ns Worship of the oak tree or of the oak god 
the , S$ to have been shared by all the branches of 
liane a stock in Europe. Both Greeks and 
us S associated the tree with their highest god, 
and the Jupiter, the divinity of the sky, the rain, 
thunder (28). 


The Golden Bough 
me original problem of Sir James G. Frazer 
Pra ey the rule for the succession to the 
Sacred ingship of the Arician grove of Nemi, 
A to the goddess Diana of the Wood. _ 
as Order to succeed to the king-priesthood, it 
Woo necessary to kill the existing king of the 
be But a certain preliminary ritual had to 
Performed before the aspirant to the position 


of ‘King of the Wood’ could legitimately 
fight the existing ruler. 

There grew within the grove at Nemi a sacred 
oak tree, representing Jupiter (Zeus). It was 
forbidden to break a certain holy branch off 
this tree; but once having succeeded in doing so, 
a person was eligible to fight the reigning priest- 
king. This holy grove at Nemi, traceable to 
Greek sources, was of great antiquity, having 
existed prior to 496 B.c., and there is reason 
to believe that it was a common place of worship 
for many of the oldest cities, perhaps for the 
entire Latin confederacy. 

The first mythical priest-king of the grove 
was Virbius, the consort of Diana; this couple 
is identical with Hippolytus and Artemis. Both 
Diana and Artemis were mothers of the gods. 


In the story of the tragic death of the youthful 
Hippolytus we may discern an analogy with similar 
tales of other fair but mortal youths who paid with 
their lives for the brief rapture of the love of an 
immortal goddess. These hapless lovers were 
probablycnot always mere myths. . . . (29). 


That is, the penalty for receiving the love of 
a mother goddess (incest) was a sudden and 
violent death, i.e. castration by the father. 


In his character of the founder of the sacred grove 
and first king of Nemi, Virbius is clearly the mythical 
predecessor or archetype of the line of priests who 
served Diana under the title of Kings of the Wood, 
and who came, like him, one after the other, to a 
violent end . . . the mortal King of the Wood had 
for his queen the woodland Diana herself (30). 


The question which Frazer set out to answer 


was: 
_.. first, why had Diana’s priest at Nemi, the King 
of the Wood, to slay his predecessor? Second, why 
before doing so had he to pluck the branch of a 
certain tree which the public opinion of the ancients 
identified with Virgil's Golden Bough? (31). 

Frazer relates that at Rome and nearby 
cities there was a priest who was entitled the 
‘sacrificial king’ or the ‘king of the sacred 
rites °. 

Many other Greek democracies had titular kings, 
whose duties, so far as they are known, seem to have 
been priestly, and to have centred round the Com- 
mon Hearth of the state (32). 


In Sparta, for example, all state sacrifices 
were offered by the kings as descendants of the 
gods. One of the two Spartan kings held the 
priesthood of Zeus Lacedaemon; the other the 
preisthood of heavenly Zeus. As a matter of 
fact, all of the ancient Greek kings claimed to 
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be descended from Zeus, and many of them 
bore his name. 

There is evidence that the early kings of Rome 
performed a similar function to the priest-king 
of Nemi, i.e. reigning as gods, mating with a 
goddess, and ‘ proving their divine functions by 
engaging in a severe bodily struggle, which may 
often have proved fatal to them, leaving the 
crown to their victorious adversary °. 

The kings of Rome represented Jupiter {the 
Greek Zeus). In their right hand, in triumphal 
processions, the kings of Rome held a branch 
of laurel; in the left an ivory sceptre crowned 
with an eagle; over their head a slave held a 
crown of gold fashioned..in the form of oak 
leaves. 

The eagle was an animal sacred to Jove, and 
the oak was his holy tree. Not only was every 
oak consecrated to Jupiter, but the Capitoline 
temple of the god was said to have been built 
by Romulus beside the sacred oak. The oldest 
sanctuary of Jupiter was a grove. 

Frazer concluded that the golden bough 
which the aspirant to the kingship had to break 
off before he could fight the reigning priest was 
in actuality a sprig of mistletoe. Mistletoe has 
been regarded as possessing sacred powers of 
potency from time immemorial among the 
Indo-Europeans. The object of religious venera- 
tion, this phallic symbol was closely connected 
with the vital powers of the sun. Frazer wrote: 


. .. the Druids . . . esteem nothing more sacred 
than the mistletoe and the tree on which it grows, 
provided only that the tree is an oak . . . when it 
is found, they gather it with solemn ceremony. 
. .. A priest clad in a white robe climbs the tree 
and with a golden sickle cuts the mistletoe. . . . 
Then they sacrifice the victims, praying that God may 
make his own gift to prosper wit those upon which 
he has bestowed it. They believe that a potion 
prepared from mistletoe will make barren animals 
to bring forth, and that the plant is a remedy against 
all poison (33). 


Mistletoe played an important part in the 
myth of the god Balder, which was dramatized 
in Norse fire-festivals in which a tree-god was 
burned. There is reason to believe that the 
Balder story is analogous to, or derives from a 
common source with the ritual for the accession 
to the priesthood at Nemi. (Frazer later placed 
less weight on this similarity.) i 
_ An essential feature of these ancient fire- 
festivals was the burning of a man who repre- 
sented the tree-spirit, Balder. In this myth, the 
hero, Balder, can be killed by nothing, so long 


as the sacred sprig of mistietoe remains upon 
the holy oak tree. Since the tree-god who was 
burned in the fire-ritual was an oak deity, 
Frazer concluded that the Balder story stemmed 
from an actual occurrence in which the god was 
killed and the mistletoe cut in a solemn cere- 
mony, after which the deity was burned. 


Balder could be killed by nothing in heaven or 
eartks except the mistletoe; and so long as the 
mistletoe remained on the oak, he was not only 
immortal but invulnerable. Now, if we suppose that 
Balder was the oak, the origin of the myth becomes 
intelligible. The mi.tletoe was regarded as the seat 
of life of the oak, and so long as it was uninjure 
nothing could kill or even wound the oak. The 
conception of the mistletoe as the seat of life of the 
oak would naturally be suggested to primitive 
people by the observation that while the oak 1s 
deciduous, the mistletoe which grows on it is ever- 
green. In winter the sight of its fresh foliage among 
the bare branches must have been hailed by the 
worshippers of the tree as a sign that the divine life 
which had ceased to animate the branches yet 
survived in the mistletoe, as the heart of a sleeper 
still beats when his body is motionless. Hence 
when the god had to be killed—when the sacred 


tree had to be burnt—it was necessary to begin ay 
breaking off the mistletoe. For so long as nie 
Je might 


mistletoe remained intact, the oak (so peop: 
think) was invulnerable; all the blows its 
knives and axes would glance harmless from 1! 
surface. But once tear from the oak its sacre 
heart—the mistletoe—and the tree nodded to itS 
fall. And when in later times the spirit of the oa ; 
came to be represented by a living man, it oi 
logically necessary to suppose that, like the tree 
personated, he could neither be killed nor woun, he 
so long as the mistletoe remained uninjured. E 
pulling of the mistletoe was thus at once the sig” 
and the cause of his death (34). 


Frazer’s conclusion was that the King of toe 
Wood at Nemi personified the oak on ber 
grew the mistletoe. The oak tree was the bo id 
of the god. Hence, to succeed to the as, 
kingship, the aspirant had to cut off part of n A 
god’s body; victory in this combat entitled t” 
winner to the love of Diana, the mother godde t 

Psycho-analytically, the interpretation vege 
be avoided that the rule of succession to t? 
priest-kingship in the grove at Nemi was Lae 
upon the castration of the god. But both t 
god and the king-priest were originally mere 
the father of the family. Hence, to succe the 
the kingship, that is, to become head a aA 
family and to win the love of the mother-godde B 
it was first necessary to castrate the fathe : 
Succession to the piiesthood was thus achieve 


of their 
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by the castration òf the reigning King of the 
Wood, who represented Jupiter (Zeus). 

This material fits in nicely with Orphic 
theology. According to these myths (35), at 
the beginning of time and the origin of the 
universe, the sky-god Uranus married the 
earth-goddess, who gave birth to Ocean, Rhea, 
Cronus, and the Titans. However, Uranus was 
a cruel father; no sooner would his wife bear 
him children than he wotld hide them away 
in a secret den of the earth, never permitting 
them to come to the light of day. The earth- 
goddess, incensed by these monstrous acts, made 
a great sickle, and offered it to her imprisoned off- 
Spring as a weapon to be used against their father. 
Rate shrank away, appalled at the impiety and 
he ger of performing such an act. But Cronus, 
dhe youngest, alone had the courage to make 
ie | occas When night fell, and Uranus went 
his ae with the earth-goddess, Cronus cut off 
oe phallus. Cronus thus deposed his 
Ur r from the throne of heaven, replacing 

anus as the God. 
wees Cronus married his sister Rhea, who 
oe irth to the goddesses Hestia, Demeter, 
rt ae as well as to the gods Pluto, Poseidon, 
= he When Zeus and his brothers grew 
they a aooi, they killed their father, after which 
TA ivided the universe among themselves. 
oh other version of this story, Zeus made his 

er drunk, then castrated him.) 
PS now occupying the throne of heaven, 

4 raid that he, too, would have an offspring 
a would depose him in time. To prevent 

a an Occurrence, Zeus swallowed his wife 
the e she could give birth, thereby becoming 

padisputed lord of heaven. 

iter, “pi mythology adds weight to Frazer’s 
ion “ concerning the succession to the posi- 
icin. King of the Wood at Nemi, in which 
(the ee succeeded to the priest-kingship 
Drey Ced of the household) by castrating the 

3 nous king. Frazer said: 
pee “ouek of the fatherhood of Zeus is very 
as Fatke or in Homer he is commonly addressed 

ae r both by gods and men, and in ancient 
Stig we saw, his namesake Dyaus was regularly 

ed the same endearing epithet by his wor- 
PPers (36), 


ace 
Shi 
Th e 
meee of the King 
as © have seen that the worship of the oak god 
th y widespr ead among the early Europeans, an 
3 both Greeks and Italians regarded the oak 
personification of Zeus or Jupiter. 


Arthur Bernard Cook has shown that the cult 
of an oak-Zeus was common throughout Asia 
Minor, and that at numerous cult-centres Zeus 
dwelt in a sacred oak and was served by a 
priest-king (37). He stated that at Olympia, 
at Knossos, and probably at Dodona the 
challenge of the priest-king later gave rise to 
athletic contests. There is reason to believe 
that Athens once had oak kings. 

Frazer wrote, in discussing’ the Capitoline 


Hill at Rome: 

Virgil tells us that the hill top, where gilded temples 
glittered in his day, had been covered of old by 
shaggy thickets, the haunt of woodland elves and 
savage men, ‘ born of the tree trunks and the heart 
of the oak’. These thickets were probably com- 
posed of oaks, for the oak crown was sacred to 
Capitoline Juno as well as to Jupiter: it was to a 
sacred oak on the Capitol . . . that Romulus fastened 
the spoils. . . . (38). 

There is considerable evidence that the kings 

of both Alba and Rome claimed to be embodi- 
ments of Jupiter, the god of the oak. According 
to Cook? 
. . . the ‘pillars lopped to be Jove’s effigies ° were 
doubtless tree-trunks shorn of their boughs and 
viewed as vehicles of the sky-god. As such they had 
their parallel in the trophy-stand common through- 
out the classical area, a trimmed oak-trunk which 
likewise could be called the image of Zeus (39). 


Applying Freud’s group psychology to these 
primitive mass phenomena, we may say that the 
tree of Zeus or Jupiter was an image of the 
paternal authority, and the sacred bough the 
phallus of the father. Whoever possessed the 
holy bough cnjoyed the prerogatives of the 
father—the king—and was the object of the 
mass tcansferences constituting the primitive 
group. Sociologically speaking, the priest-king 
wielded legitimate political authority by virtue 
of his possession of the god’s phallus. The 
bough of the sacred tree representing Zeus or 
Jupiter thus came to be a crucial part of the 
king’s regalia. Arthur Bernard Cook has 
traced the origin of the priest-king’s sceptre to 


a branch of the sacred tree (40). 


Glotz wrote: 
All the kings were sceptre-bearers . . - but the king 
of the city was so pre-eminently; for his badge of 
office was the very same which the great god, the 
ancestor of the dynasty, had borne. The golden- 
studded sceptre, which shone in the hands of 
Agamemnon, had a history which rendered it 
venerable: it had been fabricated by Hephaestus, 
and transmitted by Zeus and by Hermes to the 
Pelopides. This staff of office which subjected the 
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people to the king was the visible will of a god: it 
showed to all, the man whom Zeus in his wisdom 
had invested with . . . superhuman power and the 
loftiness of mind which was its necessary com- 
plement (41). 

The priest-king, the intermediary between 
man and god, can be interpreted psycho- 
analytically as an individual who perpetuated 
the guilt arising from the primal crime, and who 
carried on the sacred laws of the murdered 
father by means of his ability to manipulate the 
guilt feelings of the hypnotized masses, whose 
superegos he controlled. Glotz said: 

To secure domestic peace he proclaimed, inter- 
preted, and executed the divine will. With the 
sceptre he received knowledge of the themistes, 
infallible decrees which a superhuman wisdom 
revealed to him through dreams and oracles, or 
suggested to his inner conscience. Handed down 
from father to son since the beginning of time, 
increasing from generation to generation, the 
themistes formed a sacred and mysterious code of 
family justice (themis) (42). 

Boetticher wrote: 

A truly decisive witness for the original holy 
significance of the tree as it has been demonstrated, 
especially for the belief that the god’s power was 
immanent in it and permeated its substance, is the 
use of its boughs in the holy rites and sacred 
customs (43). 

According to Philpot: 

We know from Pliny and Pausanias that the 
earliest images of the gods were made of wood, and 
that the Greeks, Romans, and other pre-Christian 
nations worshipped stakes or peeled rods of wood, 
painted, or dressed, or roughly carved in the 
semblance of an anthropomorphic god, and sup- 
posed to be inhabited by a divine essence. It was 
probably by a similar mode of reasoning that the 
spear, the sceptre, the staff of the general, the 
standards of the army, the herald’s wand, the rods 
of the flamens, the lituus of the augur, the truncheon 
of the constable came to be symbolically representa- 
tives of power and inviolability, the primitive 
assumption being that they retained some of the 
divine spirit resident in the tree from which hey 
were cut (44). 

The over-evaluation of the king-priest as an 
omnipotent father-figure was perhaps one of the 
reasons why the early priest-kings were magicians 
who controlled the universe (45). Frazer stated: 


At a certain stage of early society the king or 
priest is often thought to be endowed -vith super- 
natural powers or to be an incarnation of a deity, 
and consistently with this belief the course of nature 
is supposed to be more or less under his control, 
and he is held responsible for bad weather, failure 


of the crops, and similar calamities. . . . This person 
is considered, if we may express it so, as the dynami- 
cal centre of the universe, from which lines of force 
radiate to all quarters of the heaven; so that any 
motion of his—the turning of his head, the lifting 
of his hand—instantaneously effects and may 
seriously disturb some part of nature. His is the 
point of support on which hangs the balance of 
the wor]d, and the slightest irregularity on his part 
may. overthrow the delicate equipoise (46). 


The tree, hence, as the embodiment of the 
king-priest, had his magical powers to control 
natural occurrences. Frazer also discussed this 
phenomenon. ’ 

I shall show, first, that trees considered as animate 
beings are credited with the power of making the 
rain to fall, the sun to shine, flocks and herds to 
multiply, and women to bring forth easily; and, 
second, that the very same powers are attributed to 
tree-gods conceived as anthropomorphic beings OF 
as actually incarnate in living men (47). 


The bough from the sacred tree was hence, as 
the priest-king’s sceptre, the wand of the 
magician. F. S. Burnell has discussed the 
magical significance of the stave as the king 5 
sceptre and the magician’s wand (48). The 
equation of magical wand and holy bough 1s 
more readily understood when we consider that 
the phallus is indeed man’s most complex 
instrument of creation. Roheim has also 
considered this material at length (49). ; 

Cook (50) said that primitive rain-mag! 
Greece was usually associated with the cult © 
Zeus, and that the actual rain-maker was prob- 
ably the priest of Zeus impersonating his goSs 
We know that the priest of Zeus Lykaios made 
rain-magic with an oak-branch. The identity © 
sceptre, magical wand, and phallus is also 
familiar to us from the Bible (51). There = 
evidence, Frazer wrote (52), that the roy? 
regalia in many parts of the world have originate S 
in the wonder-working talismans and fetis rs 
which the kings have obtained from the! 
predecessors, the magicians. 


ic in 


The King’s Crown 


We have already noted that the kings of Ron i 
representing Jupiter, appeared in processio 
with a sceptre and a crown of gold fashioned 1 
the form of oak leaves. ee 

Thus, if the kings of Alba and Rome inte 
Jupiter as god of the oak by wearing a crown en 
oak leaves, they seem also to have copied him to 
his character of a weather-god by pretending <0 
make thunder and lightning. And if they di ay 
it is probable that, likè Jupiter in heaven and ma 
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a me oF also acted as public rain- 

Boetticher stated that the highest religious and 
Political honour was to possess the branch and 
crown from the holy tree. The golden crown 
for an honoured position, he said (54), arose 
from the custom of awarding the crown from the 
holy tree. The wearing of the crown was 
regarded as evidence that an individual had 
entered into the deepest possible communion 
with the deity (55). It was unthinkable for an 
peony to perform a religious ritual without 
i oy af and crown (56). All of the citizens 
to eng part in the communion meals of 
Pi Teece wore crowns (57). These data 
A a accordance with Roheim’s interpretation 

crown as a fertility symbol (58). 


The Origin of the Temple 


mee now traced the origin of the sceptre 
Rime crown back to the primal crime, by 
Sater that these regalia stemmed from the 
aer ea of the oak-god, a displacement of the 
evi Anoe tn We will now proceed to present 
iin at certain aspects of the Greek and 

As sy anple can be similarly understood. 
religious requently the case with respect to 
turies £m the rituals persist for cen- 
after aon er in open or disguised forms, long 
Zotten eir meaning has been consciously for- 
Worsh or the ceremony outlawed. Tree- 
the fing for example, was very prominent at 
i fo Theodosius, who tried to wipe out 
gave m Ice, as did St. Augustine. Frazer (59) 
Worshi any examples of the survival of tree- 
P in a chapter entitled ‘ Relics of Tree 


tequenti to eradicate phallic 
onifa y met with great resistance. When 
ilron ce destroyed the oak of Thor, a great 
bitter of assembled pagans cursed the priest 
y as an enemy of their god. 
ormul tenacity of tree-worship causes Us to 
oh the hypothesis that the religious 
reek 4 of holy groves survived in the ancient 
Vailab emple. Let us now consider the data 
able for the support of this theory. 


"y 
he World-Pillar 
he sacred tree, as the residence of the deity, 
Or primitive man not only the spiritual 


Cen; 
tre of the community, ‘but was frequently 


viewed as the centre and support of the entire 
universe. This follows from the usual tendency 
of primitives to project their social organization 
into the universe (60). The sacred tree among 
non-literate cultures is held to be bound closely 
with the life of the community; it is sometimes 
regarded as a totem. These beliefs are then 
projected into the cosmology of the culture. 

When primitive men begin to speculate upon 
what holds up the sky, a frequent answer is 
that the heavens are held up by a large tree. 
From these conjectures arises the myth of the 
world tree, which is extremely common in 
primitive cosmogonies. A ‘psycho-analytic 
writer states: o 

The merest hint of trees in a religious connection 
is a cue to the psychologist that he will have to deal 
with that hypothetical primordial tree which is the 
pillar of the universe, more or less identified with 
the gods and the creation of mankind (61). 


Cook wrote: 


. . the ancient Saxons worshipped a high pillar 
named the Jrminsul. Thus, when Charles the Great 
in A.D. 772 destroyed one of their cult-centres near 
Eresburg in Westphalia, he overthrew a great trunk 
of timber erected under the open sky and reverenced 
by the natives as the Irminsul, a world-pillar sup- 


porting all things (62). y 
. . the tribes of Rhenic Germany attested their 


belief that heaven, the abode of the sky-god, rested 
on a world-pillar. Their ancestors . » + would 
probably have held the same opinion in a slightly 
different form, speaking not of a pillar but of a 
tree. . . . (63). 

There is good evidence that the cosmic tree 
belief existed in ancient Greece, i.e. that the 
universe-column was a central prop, originally 
a central tree, rising from earth to sky (64). 
The Pillars of Hercules (originally the pillars of 
Kronos) were columns representing sky-props. 

The Talmud speaks of an upper and a lower 
paradise joined together by a pillar, while in an 
Egyptian cosmology the central axis of the 
universe Was a colossal tree. Among the 
Phoenicians, the universe was conceived on the 
model of the tent, its axis consisting of a revolv- 
ing cosmic tree which supported a blue canopy 
on which the heavenly bodies were embroidered. 

In an early myth, Hercules, aided by Nereus, 
the sea-god, succeeded in reaching the gardens of 
the Hesperides on the world-supporting Mount 
Atlas, the ‘pillar of heaven >, as Herodotus 
called it. Hercules then proceeded to conquer 
the protecting dragor, thus obtaining the golden 
sun-fruit from the central tree. Philpot states: 
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. . . the earlier traditions all concur in connecting 
paradise with a miraculous tree or trees, or with a 
more or less legendary mountain, from which it 
may be plausibly inferred that they date back to 
the days of that primitive cosmogony when the 
heavens were supposed to be upheld by a material 


support (65). 


Sacred Pillars 


A familiar object of ancient religious venera- 
tion was the sacred pillar. The holy pillar as a 
cult object seems to have stemmed, in great 
measure, from tree-worship. Among the Druids, 
for example, it was the custom when an oak 
died to strip off its bark and shape it into a 
pillar, pyramid, or cross, and to worship it as 
a god. 

The Bible refers again and again to the cult 
of the ashera, either as a live tree or as a dead 
post or pole, and the Egyptian Tat-pillar, made 
up of superimposed capitals, represented the 
sun. Plutarch has preserved a legend of the 
use of a sacred tree as a ‘ pillar of the house’. 
Hastings’ Encyclopedia relates that the pillar or 
column, as an important structural element, 
was regarded as the home of a divine power by 
the Phrygians (66). The origin of the mile- 
stone is traceable to the sacred pillars which 
were placed along roads to secure divine 
protection. 

Sir Arthur Evans stated that the purpose of 
using the divine tree as a central pillar in various 
architectural practices was to secure the presence 
of a sacred ‘Stablisher’ immanent in the 
material. The typical Mycenaean sacred pillar 
performed a structural function as the * Pillar 
of the House’. Evans calls particular attention 
to Mycenaean cult scenes in which the, sacred 
tree is associated with the sacred pillar. 


This dual cult is indeed so widespread that it 
may be said to mark a definite early stage of religious 
evolution. In treating here of this primitive religious 
type, the cult of trees and pillars, or rude stones, 
has been regarded as an identical form of worship. 
The group is indeed inseparable, and a special 
feature of the Mycenaean cult scenes with which 
we have to deal is the constant combination of the 
sacred tree with pillar or dolmen . . . the living 
tree, as will be seen, can be converted into a column 
or a tree-pillar, retaining the sanctity of the original 
(67). 

The sacred tree in Mycenae often fades off 
into the foliated pillar, and in depictions of 
Mycenaean religious worship the sacred tree 
or pillar which formed the material object of 
worship was customarily accompanied by a 


figure of the divinity. Evans stated that the 
Greek cult centres contain many survivals of 
the Mycenaean tree and pillar worship. Jane 
Harrison relates that, on a kylix of Hieron, the 
god about whom the Maenads dance is a rude 
pillar or plank. Dionysus was also called by 
the name ‘Perikionios’*, which means * He- 
about-the-pillar °. 


Sacred Pillars in Teraples 

We have seen that the pillars which replaced 
early tree-worship retained the same veneration 
as their predecessors. Evans explicitly stated 
that the character of the columnar deity in a 
wooden building can be taken over into stone 
or metal work. That is to say, when the transi- 
tion took place from wood to stone in the 
construction of buildings, the stone columns 
retained the sacredness formerly possessed by 
the wooden pillars. 

As civilization advanced, the column an 
capital became more and more refined. 
Greek temples were originally made of woog. 
When Pausanias visited the old Temple of Hera 
at Olympia in the second century A.D., one 
column of wood still remained, all the others 
having been replaced by stone. To this day, 1” 
the ruins of the Greek temples, we may a 
the different shapes and details, even differen 
materials, of the stone pillars. These disparities 
resulted from the gradual replacement Ot . 
old wooden posts as, one by one, they dis 
integrated. According to Hamlin, 


d its 
The 


uilding Was 


A revolutionary change in all of this b ai all 


caused by the substitution of stone for woo! 
the important structural members. 
this change seems to have been 
about 600 B.c. (68). 

In both Ionic and Doric development, 2 M a 
of common trends which show the Hellenic te 
ground are evident. The first is the gradual cha he 
from wood construction to stone, and yet ctly 
preservation in the stone of elements taken dire 
from the wooden prototypes (69). 


umber 


The Egyptian temples reveal a similar survival, 
in that the columns from ry 
origins. The fluting of the columns is strong 
suggestive of posts of papyr ss 
together. Persian architecture als 5 
ici the carrying over into stone of the me 
of wooden pillars. Evans stated that sacl’. 
pillars frequently played an jmportan mitic 
tectural rôle in both the Ægean an Se 3 
cultures. Robertson Smith’s The Religion a 
the Semites has a leng section on the religio 


Se 
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Significance of the pillar as ‘a visible symbol 

H embodiment of the presence of the deity °. 
erbert Silberer wrote, concerning sacred 

columns: j 


E E are specially noticeable for the symbolism 
chides scremoniel chamber. EE They form the 
mie ha ge of the organization of cults in acade- 

a museums, and justify the names of colon- 


nade, stoa, portico, and loggia. . . . (70). 
5 è 


F ang stated that the sacredness of the 
T res may at times have been derived from 
e holy tree from which it was cut. 
? 


tecn Mycenaean column in its developed archi- 
oe orm . . . especially belongs to woodwork 
a ail The fundamental idea of its sanctity 
tenia ar of the house’ may at times, as in the 
Otiging] S quoted above, have been derived from the 
orn Sanctity of : the tree trunk whence it was 
> and a form, in this way possessing religious 


associations, hav 
ave i - 
work (71). » have been taken over into stone 


Multiple Pillars 


ia eae presented evidence for the hypothesis 
temples sacred columns in the early Greek 
es 4 bay be traced back to tree-worship. 
è se a lend support to the conjecture that 
Survival apie in the ancient temples represent 
Which n Of religious worship in holy groves, in 
Sir OR ga trees were regarded as sacred, 
al. te: Evans stated that ‘ the idea of the 
same de, e, and multiple representation of the 
isa rated in columnar or arboreal groups ° 
Mycenas of similarity between the Semitic and 
an cults. 


tt iti 
asi hus appears that throughout the Semitic world 


san Spiritua] being could infuse itself at one and 
two o ime into several material abodes. Groups 
Ment or three pillars could be the visible embodi- 
Teadily | a single divinity—a conception which 
ie G itself to such mystic dogmas as that of 
Instances od or Goddess, applied in the above 
3 to Baal and Tanit (72). 
Eataly on of sacred tree and pillar makes it 
ae atural for the divinity to find a multiple 
f this ation in the arboreal as the stony shape. 
» too, parallels are abundant on Semitic 
trees ah The divinity may have a grove or group of 
tree (73) a place for indwelling, as well as a single 
e 


x. too much to conjecture that the colon- 
Ome On the ancient Greek temples were to 
ti he extent regarded as multiple representa- 
ack of the deity, and are therefore traceable 

to the veneration of holy groves? 


The Horns of Consecration 


One of the rituals resulting from the primal 
crime was the animal sacrifice, which, according 
to Freud’s hypothesis, stemmed from the 
totem feast. Boetticher stated that the eating 
of the sacrificial animal originally occurred in 
holy groves (74). The temple was usually the 
place where the holy animal was sacrificed by 
the priest. The Bible contains, long passages 
concerning the precise way in which this ritual 
should be performed. The rituals of the Greek 
states similarly had their crux in the animal 
sacrifice, which had to be performed in rigid 
adherence to custom. 

The nature of the victim, the colour of the hair, 
the manner of slaying it, even the shape of the knife, 
and the kind of wood employed to roast the flesh—all 
was fixed for every god by the religion of each 
family, or of each city. In vain the most fervent 
heart offered to the gods the fattest victims : if one 
of the innumerable rites of the sacrifice was 
neglected, the sacrifice was without effect; the least 
failure made of the sacred act an act of impiety. 
The slightest alteration disturbed and confused the 
religion of a country, and changed the protecting 
gods into so many cruel enemies (75). 


Long before temples were constructed, how- 
ever, these sacrificial rituals were performed 
beneath sacred trees. Boetticher wrote: 


The bloody animal sacrifices which were made 
beneath the tree on the fire-altar, just as were 
made later on at the temple, do not surprise us, 
since traditional old myths tell us that human 
sacrifices were once made under the trees (76). 


The temple, hence, was the ‘place where, in 
later times, the expiatory acts resulting from the 

rimal crime were continued. 

The custom of hanging various votive objects 
and the heads of Victims upon sacred trees is of 
great antiquity, and is found in many primitive 
cultures. Evans says that some of the Pompeian 
reliefs contain representations of this practice. 
The legend of Jason and the golden fleece 
unquestionably refers to this custom. 

Statius, a writer of the second century B.C., 
describes a famous tree which was laden with 
bows and arrows, heads of bears, skins of lions, 
and huge horns which had been dedicated to it 
as trophies cf the chase. Conquerors returning 
from battle would hang their weapons on the 
sacred tree with a dedication to the omnipotent 
Zeus. 

The custom of suspending a mask or image 
of the vegetation spirit on the sacred tree was 
also common. Ovid tells us that a sacred tree 
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in the woods of Ceres was hung around with 
garlands, fillets, and other votive offerings. The 
same poet wrote: 

An ancient oak there stood, itself a grove, 

With votive tablets hung and grateful gifts 

For vows accomplished. . . - (77). 

(Our modern practice of hanging tinsel and 
presents upon the ‘ Christmas ’ tree is no doubt 
a survival of these old customs.) 

If our conjecture is correct, we should expect 
to find survivals of tree-worship in the columns 
of the Greek temples. This supposition is 
confirmed by the * horns of consecration” in 
architecture—the heads of animals placed in 
close juxtaposition to the capitals of columns. 

Hamlin says that in the Persian temples (which 
borrowed from Greek architecture) the foreparts 
of horses and bulls, the important sacrificial 
animals, were carved at the top of the capitals. 
In discussing these Persian temples, he refers 
to their * many-columned halls with their sixty- 
foot bull-crowned columns. - - g 

The custom of the horns of consecration also 
stemmed from the very common primitive ritual 
of placing the horns of the sacrificed animal 
before the cult image or upon the altar. 
According to Robertson Smith: 

The heads of oxen are common symbols on Greek 
altars, and this is only a modern surrogate for the 
actual heads of victims. The horns of the Semitic 
altar have perhaps the same origin (78). 


The Foundation Sacrifice 

The foundation sacrifice also attests to the 
sacredness of temple pillars. This ritual (from 
which, perhaps, our modern habit of placing 


mementos under cornerstones is derived) origi- 
nated in human sacrifices on the site of the 
foundation, in order to avert the wrath of the 
gods from the structure—that is, to avert the 
anger of the father-image, projected into the 
cosmos as a nature-god. The foundation sacri- 
fice is of great antiquity, and is found in many 
widely-separated cultures. The Great Wall of 
China, for example, contains thousands of 
bodies of human sacrifices, and an old Roman 
legend mentions the finding of a human head 
in the foundations of the Temple of Jupiter 
during the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 


Conclusion 


We have presented data to support the hypo- 
thesis that the worship in holy groves was carrie 
over into the colonnades of Greek temples. 
Indeed, we should expect this to be true, if we 
accept Freud’s conception of religion as 4 mass 
obsessional neurosis deriving from the prima 
crime. It was frequently believed (79, 80) that 
trees were tenanted by the ancestral spirits. 
The carrying over of tree-worship into temple 
architecture was intimated by Otto Rank, 
although his views on religion differed from 
those presented here. 


The roughly carved pole, then, represe: 
humanized tree, which takes on more and m ed 
likeness of a man and culminates in the sculptur 
head at the same time as, architecturally, i | 
form in the column and so becomes the carrier o 
the immortal idea embodied in the temple (81). d 
Jars live 


And just as the original wooden tree-pil 


on architectonically in the more durable ston’ 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOSEF BREUER (1842—1925) 


Edited and Translated by C. P. OBERNDORF 


In the library uf the Psychiatric Institute at the 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center in New 
York City is a special unit known as the Freud 
Library, a collection of books, journals, and 
pamphlets which were originally a part of the 
library of Sigmund Freud. There are 812 books 
in the approximately 1,200 volumes which were 
purchased in 1939, shortly after Freud had been 
forced to leave Vienna. 

The bulk of this collection consists of volumes 
pertaining to psycho-analysis, animal magnetism, 
hypnotism, early literature on psychiatry, abnor- 
mal psychology, and neurology. Some of the 
books contain marginal notes in Freud’s own 
handwriting; others carry inscriptions and dedi- 
cations to or by Freud. One item of special 
interest both to neurologists and psychiatrists is 
a beautifully bound set of Charcot’s collected 
papers inscribed and autographed by Charcot to 
his disciple Sigm. Freud, dated 23 January, 1888. 
Mention should also be made of a group of the 
earliest editions of the works of Mesmer, as well 
as an extensive literature on the subject of 
Mesmerism and books on dreams totalling 
forty-six items, the earliest of which is dated 
1716. The oldest of all books in this collection 
is a Latin treatise on psychiatry bearing the 
date 1546. 

Some of the earliest writings of Freud pub- 


lished in various journals have so far never been 


Teprinted or translated and therefore are almost 


inaccessible elsewhere than in this collection. 
They are of im 


development of 
he gradually ey 
analysis. The tr: 


Correspondence b 
Freud and Wilhelm Fliess. ce between 


The special Freud library is being extensively 


š 


usec by scholars engaged in research studies 
on topics pertaining to the thought of Freud 
and the psycho-analytic movement in gonere 
It may be added that the psychiatric library © 
the New York Psythiatric Institute also embraces 
a large portion of the carefully selected books 02 
psycho-analysis and allied topics, about 500 
volumes in all, which formed a goodly part of the 
library of Siegfried Bernfeld of San Francisco- 
A copy of Breuer’s biography is one of the 
treasures of the Institute’s Library. 


BREUER’S BIOGRAPHY 1 


“I was born in Vienna on 15 January, 1842. 
As I have lived, since then, eighty-one years ee 
my native city and have never left it for a lons® 
period than a few weeks for vacation, I may We 
consider myself a dyed-in-the-wool Viennese 
My father was a teacher of religion appointe 
by the official Jewish Community in Vienna, ang 
I may bo permitted to write a few facts from t 
life-story of this man, to whom I am oa 
for everything. I venture to do this all E 
more readily, because the progress of the Je is 
in the first third of the nineteenth century, al 
I think, of general cultural and histori 
interest, -1791 

My father, Leopold Breuer, was born in 17 t 
at Mattersdorf, not far from Wiener Nee 
and grew up in the most stringent circumstay : 
after the early death of his own father who ai 
been the village surgeon. At the age of chins 
the age at which an Eastern Jew reaches oe 
hood both in his religious and in his professio 
standing, he went to the theological seminary f 
Pressburg. I do not know exactly how ™U 
later—most likely at the age of sixteen is 
travelled to Prague on foot with one or ere 
schoolmates, being given a lift here and th 
by a kind-hearted driver of a farm wagon- f 


o 
„Prague the metamorphosis of the student 


1 The original manuscript published i i i 
: 1925, of which four copies are Presumed to exis oe 
of less than twenty short Pages. Much of the material 
refers to local topics so remote and foreign to the 
reader of to-day that the edi:or of this autobiograph 
decided after consultation to omit such portions in this 


presentation, h the 

This publication has been made possible throug ‘nce 
courtesy of Dr. Nolan Lewis, Director, and the ass! titles 
of Mr. Schutzky, Librarian, of the Psychiatric Ins 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center. 
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the Talmud into ù man of the nineteenth 
century began. 
Bg Breuer, as the date of his birth 
ae ‘ates, belonged to that generation of Jews 
: were the first to emerge from the intellectual 
st into the free atmosphere of Western 
T ae This occurred in Austro-Hungary 
fe r than in Berlin, in which city the impetus 
ate I think that one cannot estimate 
cont ee, the intellectual’ energy which was 
ree = by that generation. The most 
a a honour from their sons and grandsons, 
were?) om all paths have been made easy (or 
reat due to those Pathfinders. They 
ES sley a jargon by literate German and 
o i ness of the ghetto by the cultured 
‘elven of the Western world, to win for them- 
Aies in the literature, poetry, and 
tequired y of the German people. All this 
ee highest degree of mental effort in 
strivin E of the environment, in a sympathetic 
rece: & lor union with it, and in study which 
ee almost no encouragement. 
ce hula like most of those in the same 
Fears b nees, earned his livelihood in these 
Unleaves Sane lessons. The Bible calls the 
E Ta bread, which the eastern Jews eat 
and the T of their freedom from the Egyptians 
ones, ae of bondage, a “ bread of afflic- 
men he ee the lessons which these young 
freeing ri became their bread of affliction, 
ghetto’. em from the intellectual slavery of the 
ae therefore, bringing blessings. 
as the ay material circumstances improved 
toring ‘oon lessons were replaced by regular 
he Jobs, and, in turn, problems of serious 
Hic forced themselves upon this con- 
teacher N goni He became an outstanding 
sion in e educator, and practised his profes- 
Place i a Budapest, and Vienna, in each 
is atel e in the propagation of culture among 
asis. of Iglonists, Finally, he attained a sure 
teacher eee with his appointment as a 
munity T eee in the young Jewish Com- 
married ienna (1836). Then, in 1840, he 
Idon a pretty young girl, my mother, whom 
her Genk t remember, as she died at the birth of 
oe ond boy, my brother, “ in the blossom 
On her youth and beauty ”, as the inscription 
her a tombstone reads. After a little while 
to live ther, a very wise and witty woman, came 
t with us and assumed the command of 
Ousehold and the rôle of mother to the 
A erless boys, 
asmuch as my father’s salary sufficed for 
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the modest needs of that time, we boys grew up 
under favourable conditions, not experiencing 
the misery of poverty, and without luxury or 
riches: in the golden mean (aurea mediocritas). 

I did not attend public school, but did the 
same work at home without any difficulty under 
the excellent instruction of my father. I was 
able to read perfectly at the age of four. 

When I was eight years old, I entered the 
Akademische Gymnasium (located on Univer- 
sititsplatz) which was conducted according to 
the Bonitz-Exner plan of instruction, probably 
the first of its kind. I sat on the benches of this 
Gymnasium until graduation. As I now revive 
the memories of thesg eight years, I must say 
that I never experienced, either during my 
schooldays or later, the heat and bitterness 
against school with which our youth seems 
filled even to-day and perhaps even more before 
the recent war. The set-up of the humanistic 
Gymnasium was not something to be discussed 
but something taken for granted; the division 
of the instruction into two phases and its 
repetition and intensification in the upper 
school were, indeed, considered beneficial for 
the comprehension of the studies. The 
inclusion of the natural sciences in the curri- 
culum had been effected in a moderately 
satisfactory degree, partly at the expense of 
philological studies. Moreover modern scien- 
tific studies were much better taught than the 
classical languages. In the lower grades these 
were entrusted to old, clerical gentlemen who 
had been taken over from the earlier staff 
and taught taliter qualiter, as the old monastic 
saying goes; even though their own tradition 
of centuries in the classical languages made 
amends for the weakness of the instructors- 
Young secular teachers instructed well in 
mathematics, natural sciences and physics. „The 
teaching in history, to be sure, was very mediocre 
almost throughout my school years. The best 
feature was that both the teachers and the 
methods became younger and livelier as we 
advanced to the higher grade. The most impres- 
sive of all the teachers, Professor Reichel 
(German), influenced us; not the least through 
a certain superficial elegance of his personality. 
We enjoyed the really liberal intellectual 
education of the last two grades, where criticism 
and contradiction were encouraged rather 


than suppressed. 
I cannot regar 

above subjects as com 

diture of time that was 


d the results obtained in the 

mensurate with the expen= 

devoted to them. How- 
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ever that may be, there can be no possible com- 
parison of the knowledge of ancient literature 
which any man of culture possessed at the 
end of the eighteenth century with that of to-day. 
But this is not the place to enter into a detailed 
explanation of my heretical views on this matter. 
As for the rest, I remember the Gymnasium with 
affection. 

I graduated,in 1858 and for a long time had 
been determined to become a physician.» My 
father advised me not to start on my medical 
studies immediately, but first to devote one 
more year to my general education by choosing 
additional subjects liberally. The consequence 
was, of course, that I filled up my programme 
with a multitude of classes of which I could 
really attend only a small part. That year, 
although perhaps not unfruitful for my personal 
development, was on the whole frittered away. 
I especially recall the wonderful lectures on the 
history of economics which the economist 
Lorenz von Stein offered as an introductory 
course. Speaking without notes, this slender 
man was stimulating in the highest degree, 
always aimed at showing that what appeared to 
us as being static things were processes and 
strongly approached the ideational system of 
Hegel. In any event, he afforded to the future 
physician a slight glimpsé into fields far removed 
from the natural sciences, and these lectures 
served as a useful, prophylactic antidote to the 
stagnation of specialized study. 

In 1859 I entered medical school and thereby 
embarked upon the difficulties which were 
then connected with the study of medicine. 
am aan ny been split up—to punish 
dis a. ody for its political sins—and 
ESE had the big city. Great distances 
eae to be covered in the interval 
ee i (ani benefit of tramways or 
enoras a : can very well remember the 
gress near the Sela which impeded our pro- 

ottentor. While the anatomy 
courses were conscientiously attended, the 
same could not be said of those on mineralogy 
and zoology, which fell victim to “ natural 
wear and tear of the brain”. Similarly, the 
botany course, to which we were supposed to 
listen in the summertime at 6 o'clock in the 
morning, succumbed to a not inexcusable 
disinclination to get up at 5 a.m. In this way 
the natural history subjects suffered under 


extremely unfavourable external conditions, 
and because our interests centred on anatomy 
and chemistry. The afternoons in winter were 
spent at work in the dissecting room. I was 
completely fascinated by Hyrtl, as were all the 
impressionable beginners; but the enchantment 
did not outlast the first year. 

~ The next year I studied under Brücke, and 
there my interest became rooted, once for all, 
in physiology.? Professor S. Exner has recently 
published his memoirs of Briicke. There 
certainly could have been no sharper contrast 
to Hyrtl’s mannen so that a very rapid transfer 
of sympathies occurred, which invariably proved 
lasting. The histological work in his laboratory 
laid the foundation for knowledge of microscopy: 
I consider it my honour and good fortune that, 
later, after his retirement as a teacher, Brücke 
chose me as his personal physician. : 

When I think of some of the so-called minor 
subjects and compare them with whac students 
are offered to-day, I can only marvel at the 
progress which has taken place. The third year 
led me to the clinic (Skoda) and to pathologic@ 
anatomy. 

Politically, things were rather restless at the 
University after 1859. However, no attempt 
was ever made at political action. 

In the regular course of study I came to 
Oppolzer’s clinic in 1862, and through little- 
deserved good fortune I was appointed to an 
assistantship at that Clinic in 1867. Even now 
Oppolzer, who hardly ever published anything 
(for the lectures edited by Stoffella can scarcely 
be counted as publications), lives on on y 10 
the memory of a few who still survive him, an! 
soon his name will be lost. But to me ‘he 
remains a warmly benevolent, fatherly friend 
and a beloved example. 

On 5 November, 1868, I received a great 
honour. Ewald Hering, Professor of Physiology 
at the Josephinum, read a paper entitled “ Self- 
Regulation of Respiration through the Nervus 
Vagus ”, by Dr. Josef Breuer, Clinical Assistant, 
at the Academy of Sciences. It was a repor 
on an experimental study which Professof 
Hering and I had carried out jointly in his 
laboratory. Struck by a remark of L. Tiirck, 
I had submitted the observation—which WaS 
‘quickly confirmed—to Hering, who immediately 
and in the kindest manner accepted me 45 ^ 
collaborator. It goes without saying that 1? 


* It was Brücke who also exerted such a great infiuence on Freud in the days of his neuro-physiological inv 


gations. 
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such first work of a student, credit for the greatest 
portion of the intellectual content is due to the 
teacher. It was joyful and fruitful work. The 
main findings of our research are, I believe, still 
generally accepted. 

After the death of my beloved chief, Oppolzer 
(1871), I left the clinical service and went into 
Private practice. By and by I had the>honour 
of becoming physician to a not negligible num- 
ber of faculty members, who entrusted them- 
Selves and their families to my care, a fact which 
afforded me great happiness. 

When Goltz published his’ fundamental work 
on the function of the labyrinthine passages of 
the inner ear, another solution of this problem 
gen itself to me as more probable, and I 
oie to work it out. I had almost finished 
nee Professor Ernst Mach expressed almost 
b 5 entical idea, which had also been reached 
T a Crum Brown. Quite independently 
a of us had developed virtually the same 
oe id thought, which Mach elabor&ted in his 
i ent book Motor Perceptions. I presented 

ag findings in the Vienna Medical Year- 

te Ks of 1874 and 1875, as well as in a series of 

Oi which appears partly in the Proceedings 

n Academy and partly in Pflüger’s Archive 
ysiology, 

fter my appointment as a Lecturer at the 
afer ne ti abandoned my attempt to teach 

bee * short time, mainly because the nisus 
i oo „did not suffice to overcome the great 
Rel ties which interfere with the work of a 
na er on internal medicine unless he can 
a On his own patients for material. There- 
en I learned that Billroth intended to 
eae Me to the Professorial College for an 
tee professorship, I had no choice 
Was eg him earnestly to refrain from his plan. 
More than amply compensated for this 


enforced self-denial when, in 1894, Mach, 
Hering, and Exner nominated me as a corre- 
sponding member of the Academy. To be 
sponsored by such men, and to be elected to 
membership in the Academy, filled me with 
deep gratitude and with the high elation that 
may well attend a success such as I had never 
hoped for. 

In 1880 I had observed a patient suffering 
from a severe hysteria, who in the course of her 
illness displayed such peculiar symptoms as to 
convince me that here a glimpse was being 
offered into deeper layers of psychopathological 
processes. The insights then gained were 
presented by S. Fretid and myself, first ina 
short preliminary study and later in the Studies 
on Hysteria by Breuer and Freud. This book, 
which was rather unfavourably received at first, 
went into its fourth edition last year. It is 
the seed from which psycho-analysis was 
developed by Freud.* 

An old Spanish story tells of a king searching 
in vain for the luck-bringing shirt of a fortunate 
man. When at long last a man is found who 
considers himself fortunate, it turns out that 
he is a beggar who does not own a shirt. 

If to the story of my life, which has been 
briefly sketched here, I add that I have been, 
and am, completely happy in my home; that. 
my beloved wife has given me five sturdy, fine 
children; that I have lost none of them, and 
that none has ever caused me serious sorrow— 
then I may well consider myself a fortunate 
man—and one who even owas a shirt! If 
anything is capable of averting the jealousy of 
the gods, it is my profound conviction that I 
have been fortunate far beyond my deserts. 


(Received 1 July, 1951.) 


3 
the Although all biographical references to Freud and 
Portan Opment of psycho-analysis take note of the 
he wice of the cathartic therapy which Breuer called 


to 
eg h 
attention of Freud in the case of Anna O., the 


i ich Breuer 
ove paragraph is the only comment whic! 
poe makes on his association with Freud and psycho- 
analysis (Editor and Translator). 
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Sydney G. Margolin. ‘The Behaviour of the 
Stomach During Psycho-analysis.’ 

This paper which is subtitled ‘ A Contribution 
to a Method of Verifying Psycho-analytic Data’ 
is based on the premiss that mental life is a bio- 
logical activity and that therefore observation 
of gastric activity, should, like mental activity, 
throw light on Instinct and its vicissitudes, and that 
such observation can contribute towards the vali- 
dation of psycho-analytical concepts. 

It reports some conclusions drawn from the 
psycho-analytical observation of a patient with a 
gastrostomy, whose gastric functions were being 
concurrently observed by a physiologist. The 
patient was a Negress who had swallowed a solu- 
tion of caustic lye with resulting total cicatricial 

» stenosis of the cesophagus. Infection and necrosis 
of the gastrostomy left her with a fistula two inches 
in diameter, which permitted remarkably direct 
access to her stomach. The physiological observa- 
tions dealt with the following variables of gastric 
function; motility, colour of gastric mucosa (as 
an index of blood flow), volume of gastric 
secretion, and hydrochloric acid and pepsin con- 
centrations. At no time did the analyst participate 
in the physiological observations or deviate from 
a purely interpretative role. 

The physiological observations showed three re- 
curring patterns of gastric activity ; synchronized 
high activity, synchronized low activity, and a state 
of asynchrony or dissociation of functions. These 
patterns were repetitively and predictably asso- 
ciated with given constellations in the unconscious 
material, i.e. they could be correlated with different 
States of interaction between impulse and defence. 
When a repressed instinctual need was about to 
emerge into consciousness there was synchronized 
high activity; when reaction-formation became 
the predominant defence there was synchronized 
low activity ; when the defences established a state 
of psychic equilibrium there was asynchromy. 
These findings help to explain discrepancies that 
have been encountered in previous attempts to 
correlate gastric activity with conscious emotional 
states by demonstrating that the stomach’s mode 
of response to affective and other stimuli is pro- 
foundly influenced by the unconscious. 

Kubie, in an appended Discussion, craws special 
attention to the methodological problems raised 
and discussed by Margolin. In particular, he 
stresses that interpretation of the patient’s un- 
conscious eroticization of her gastrostomy elimi- 
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nated an artefact which had prevented her stomach 
functioning as a normal organ, frec from the 
effects of trauma. i 


Jacob A. Arlow. 
Prophet.’ 

This paper is a study of the process of revelation, 
religious ectasy amd dedication by which the 
Prophets of the Old Testament acquired the con- 
viction that they were the spokesmen of God. 
Using the consecrations of Samuel, Isaiah and 
Ezekiel as examples, the process is described as a 
temporary schizophrenoid reaction, in which am- 
bivalence to a paternal super-ego figure is dealt 
with by withdrawal of object libido and regression 
to narcissistic identification with fusion of ego an 
super-ego cathexes. By submission to tlie will of 
God the Father the prophet becomes identified 
with him and shares in his omnipotence. Whereas 
the schizophrenic tries in vain to re-establish bis 
contact with objects by involving his fellow men 
in his delusions, the prophet succeeds, since his 
Message corresponds to a deep emotional reality 
of his time. As a result, the people instal him as 
their collective ego-ideal, thereby completing his 
consecration. 


‘The Consecration of the 


George Devereux. ‘Cultural and Charactero- 
logical Traits of the Mohave Related to the Ana 
Stage of Psychosexual Development.’ f 

This study, itself in many ways an abstract © 
anthropological material previously published 
the author, comprises a description of Mohave 
toilet training and an analysis of anal phantasies 
and of the cultural and behavioural effects of thes? 
phantasies. The phantasy material is divided int 
groupings suggested by W. C. Menninger’s StU 
of the anal stage in such a way as to bring ou ths 
inter-relationships of oral and anal phantasies a” 
the repercussions of the anal stage on phalla 
genital development. The paper ends with a stucY 
of anal character traits with special reference i 
Menninger’s tabulation. ilet 

Stress is laid on the leniency of Mohave to a 
training, which is not complete until some r 
after the onset of the climax of the œdipal perio e 
This prevents the formation of compulsive 
character traits but leads to the flowering of ela T- 
orate, conscious anal phantasies, to extreme gene 
osity, to excesses in anal-expulsive behaviour aL 
to culturally acceptable anal sexual iza- 
based on eroticization of the anus and ‘analiz 
tion’ of the genitals. A similar overlap of the of 
and anal stages, probably due to 


behaviour 


late weaning- 


, 
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eis toa fusing cÊ oral and anal elements into 
E coprophagic phantasies. 
aa en anal character traits, Devereux 
fo at the Mohave data create a doubt as to 
tee ‘ae ity of the thesis that instinctual frustration 
ie om of socialization. The generous 
oe sant earted Mohave are conspicuously free 
a nv of the least attractive anal traits of 
Seal man and their culture, though lacking the 
tack s of Western civilization, is capable of 
8 Considerable heights. i 


K Ra Puednan and Sylvia Gassel. “Orestes. 
ie ycho-analytic Approach to Dramatic Criticism 


ae aithiors have followed up their papers on 
EO NAT: a study of the legend of Orestes as 

uripides in e plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles and 

TESES a ps central point of the legend is that 
father. A urders his mother in order to avenge his 
had bone in his (Orestes’) infancy 

er lover — by his mother, Clytemnestra, and 
non. OR egisthus, a blood-relative of Agamem- 
and the estes’ crime is the reverse of Oedipus’s 
Betson aan is interpreted as depicting in the 

f o restes a psychology based on rejection 
version. O oedipal wishes by psychosexual in- 
Mother, te goes reverses his father and rejects his 

imself fo, in murdering her he not only avenges 
< enial of r her rejection of him—the invert’s 
value of m oss of the breast ™—but also denies the 
(Penis) = dye by hypercathecting the father 
Created th e ambivalence of the society ewhich 
acquittal gn shown in Orestes’ trial and 
Complete as he rejection of the mother is not so 
Crime jg c S to render a trial unnecessary, but his 
°F totem Ondoned as an upholding of the taboos 
Clytem and incest, which have been broken by 

nestra and Aegisthus. 


eaii 
boroa Pederson-Krag. ‘A Psycho-analytic 
sycbo-ar Mass Production.’ 
of Work -analysis has stressed the positive value 
Providin In binding the individual to reality and in 
drives, E an outlet for sexual and aggressive 
CYët ieren so doing it has ignored two factors of 
‘Ustria] ene importance in contemporary in- 
Mass Brees ization—mechanization of labour and 
'S increasi uction. The combined effect of these 
(a) a Renee to impose on the modern worker: 
i Suito. to infantile living conditions, in which 
Y of se em by machinery, the size and com- 
equacy a a produces a sense of personal in- 
Uch oc nd surrounding threat ; workers react 
Y retreat pp ations by boredom and hostility 0? 
Sive dem rom reality into phantasy ; (b) exces- 
3 Da i for libidinal output ; although work 
'ncidene Vide opportunities for sublimation or cO- 
fouge, © with defences against anxiety, it often 
able Bt anxiety and hostility by realizing unaccept- 
‘antasies, or resentment and hostility by 


is 
Plexit 


failing to provide any opportunity for sublimation 
and self-expression; (c) a return to childhood 
emotional relationships, since the integration into 
a pattern demanded by mass production produces 
a situation in which security is purchased at the 
price of dependence and submission to authority. 
The conclusion is drawn that mass production 
by engendering hostility and anxiety and encourag- 
ing withdrawal from reality is a source of precipi- 
tating causes of psychogenic illness and that in- ` 
dustry would be a fertile field for research into 
their genesis. For instance it would be of interest 
to compare the incidence of hypertension in occu- 
pations which engender suppressed hostility with 
that in occupations which demand its expression, 
or the incidence of peptic ulcer in passive, receptive 
and active, expulsive or destructive occupations. 
Dr. Charles Rycroft. 


REVUE FRANCAISE DE PSYCHANALYSE 
15, 1951, No. 1. 


Dr. Nacht. ‘ Presidential Address.’ 

The 13th Conference of French-speaking 
psycho-analysts will be devoted to the discussion 
of the relation of psycho-analysis to criminology. 
This has been decided on in anticipation of the 2nd 
International Congress of Criminologists, which 
will shortly meet in Paris. Psycho-analysis has 
made a very important contribution to modern 
criminology. The fact that infantile traumas play 
of crime has thrown new 


their part in the genesis n ni 
light on the problem of criminal responsibility. 


Psycho-analysts are well aware of the practical 
difficulties with which modern criminology is 
faced, but they will insist on pointing out the 
contradictions in the present methods of adminis- 
tering the law. They will not be content with the 
simple alternative of asylum or prison. | Psycho- 
analytic treatment in prisons is difficult, if not im- 
possible, and some’ new way will have to be found 
in consequence of the contributions of psycho- 


analysis to criminology. 


‘The Theoretical 


J. Lacan and M. Senac. 
f Psycho-Analysis 


Introduction of the Functions 0 
in Criminology.” 

After defining their intention of ascertaining how 
psychology can help in the search for truth, the 
authors then consider ‘the sociological realities 
of crime and law, and the relation of psycho- 
analysis to their dialectic foundation’. Neither 
crime nor the criminal are objects which can be 
considered apart from their sociological reference. 

Every society from the primitive onwards has 
had laws, against which there are always trans- 
gressors, and every society manifests the relation- 
ship of crime to the law by punishment, which in- 
volves subjective assent. To quote Malinowski’s 
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work, this subjective assent is necessary to the very 
meaning of punishment. 

The belief that the act of punishment is founded 
in the individual allows us to define the notion of 
responsibility in any given society. Psycho- 
analysis should be able to clarify the vacillations 
concerning the concept of responsibility at the 
present time. 

In the next section the authors, following an 
erudite path, consider ‘Crime expressing the 
symbolism of the Superego’, and state that “Tf 
Psycho-analysis is not concerned with the crime it 
does not thereby de-humanize the criminal ’. 

The next point considered is crime in its relation- 
ship to the reality of the criminal, while in the final 
section of this complex paper the authors are con- 
cerned with the ‘non-existence of criminal in- 
stincts °. 


S. Lebovici, P. Male and F. Pasche. ‘ Clinical 
Report.” 

Claiming that psycho-analysis is a fruitful 
approach to criminology and drawing on their 
experience in this field the authors divide their 
study into three parts, considering in turn child- 
hood, adolescence, and adult delinquency. 

In the conflicting organization of the child it is 
possible to discern states of pre-delinquency which 
can effectively be treated by child-analysis, thus 
obviating anti-social difficulties at later ages. 

In adolescence, maturation reawakens conflicts 
which are complicated by social changes, and at 
this period the incidence of delinquency rises. The 
authors have tried to appreciate the prognosis of 
juvenile delinquency apart from the question of 
responsibility. 

In the case of adults, the authors do not look for 
therapeutic results with habitual. criminals, but 
consider certain difficult cases and attempt to define 
therein the mechanisms leading to criminal acts, 
ae mechanisms of conflict play a determining 

i 1 

The child. The essential fact is the interrupted 
zelat eee between the child would-be murderer 
‘het = grown-up assassin, which raises the hope 

€ May come to understand the actual 
mechanism of criminal acts, for this can be 
observed in the child’s disturbed behaviour and in 
the treatment situation. Commenting on the use 
of projective and other diagnostic tests, the authors 
state that they can contribute little to a vital under- 
standing of the child, and they often place him in 
emotionally charged situations from which any 
conclusion with regard to his conflicts is doubtful. 

It is very different with a psycho-analytic 
approach to the child which can reach feelings that 
underlie neurotic delinquency and are often of a 

self-punitive kind, as shown by clumsy and ex- 
hibitionistic anti-social acts; for example, the 
child who steals from the larder at home even 


though offered dainties by his mother. To punish 
such a child will only lead to further aggression 
and consequent guilt ; thus a vicious circle will be 
caused, and further anti-social acts will be com- 
mitted in order to seek punishment for relief. i 

However, in children who display ‘ perverse 
attitudes, cruelty and sexual precocity, this idea of 
unconscious guilt does not play such a significant 
part, and these character disturbances require 
further study : 

1. the actual conflicts in the child’s home. 

2. their organization in the developing €80 of 

the child. 

Although oedipal problems are accentuated by 
broken families where the absence of the father 
leads to defective superego development, and to 
the kind of child who tyrannizes over his mother, 
the authors think it a fallacy to fall back too 
readily on oedipal explanations. An example 1$ 
quoted of a boy of thirteen who killed his 
father; the superficial reading of the situation 
implied a strong (positive) oedipus complex, but on 
deeper examination it was clear that the boy ha 
a very strong homosexual attachment to his father- 
Psycho-analytic study of cases of this kind led the 
authors to a phantasy life more primitive than 
oedipal themes, and they assert that the centre of 
this phantasy life is concerned with the relation” 
ship to the mother, conceived in sadistic-oral and 
sadistic-anal terms. Aggressive behaviour is thus 
a reaction to the bad (feeding) mother or to ® 
mother imagined as bad. The phantasies demor 
strated in this connection by Melanie Klein shed 
light on the earliest states of the oedipus situation 
and the first vestiges of a superego developmen 
with introjection of the mother as a good and ba 
object. The importance in cases of child delin- 
quency of the earliest relationship to the mothe! 
is supported by the work of Kate Friedlander ane 
John Bowlby. 

The authors have been impressed in their ©' 
work by the almost constant factor of early chil ¢ 
mother disturbance in cases of delinquency, but @ 
the same time consider that in cases where mothe 
have abandoned their children completely, her? ; 
tary factors should be considered. ; 

The result of disturbances of primary relation- 
ships is weakness of the ego, which cannot learn 
to be relieved by symbolic satisfaction (say A 
expressing jealousy) but has to perform the rea ac 
to bring relief. This lack of control is related tO 
the acquiring of sphincter and oral control by an 
identification conceiving the mother as 4 goan 
object, and it is easy to understand that the abel 
of the mother at this decisive stage weakens sate 
ego’s control. This theme is illustrated by an adu š 
analysis of a woman thief who in childhood ws 
abandoned by her mother and in consequence 
left with an infantile ego. 

The authors are most concerned with th 
standing and control and modification 
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N S the actual mechanisms of transition to 
prapori whose pathological nature is evidently 
by R to age ; these can often be dealt with 
ings or aa pei particularly of guilt feel- 
accept Roce and fears which the child cannot 
your 4 boat ysis can thus be really effective in 
‘The en. children with weak egos. 
GE neuro olescent. Whereas old infantile patterns 
at A meng and _pre-delinquent states may emerge 
express T as a result of new pressures and may 
often su emiselves as delinquent acts, we are very 
queñë rprised to see the appearance of delin- 
carne, E something new in the personality and 
beha. ‘gly confined to adolescence, the previous 
‘viour being surprisingly normal. 
devas = associated with the vitally new stage of 
he ee opening out at this time in its genital 
elinquen a somatic and psychic accompaniments. 
Pubertal sae often seems to be unleashed by these 
knows ar ee although the psycho-analyst 
reawaken ha is the preceding conflicts which are 
ailures te » in which defective restraints and 
actions, ego organization favour expression in 
offen’ attempt at deeper understanding of such 
Firstly oe considered two questions. 
analytic ‘eo oe Opposition between the psycho- 
evolution siecle of crime in terms of the 
Viewpoint ree and the classical psychiatric 
in the wide ich is based on a constitutional theory 
e ordinar Sk sense and environmental factors in 
actors co y sense of the term. Bad environmental 
orces upled with hereditary loading appear to 
Seek to aad criminal tendencies, and the authors 
logical a points of articulation between bio- 
ascertain ae and psycho-analysis and to 
Nowledge ee oe of their interaction, a 
Prognosis, of the latter being necessary for 
econ’ Second place the choice of therapy has to 
8toup ered, whether it shall be psycho-analysis, 
By studs chotherapy, or re-educative measures. 
Weney as the usual forms of adolescent delin- 
Childhoap attempt can be made to define traces of 
Which O¢ Conflicts and unconscious motivations 
hirea susceptible to therapeutic influence. 
Others enges raise the question of a psychosis ; 
ake symbolic forms, symptomatic of 


Neurosi 

Si . s 
aggressio Behind such offences as stealing and 
Seen, „ ONS against relatives, oedipal themes can be 


the aen, there is a particular relationship between 
With mres of food and faulty weaning associated 
n aa al attitudes or frustration. 
Caseg A to the isolated offence there are 
deme, ich show a string of offences. Other mis-’ 
ang thurs include professional homosexuality 
Ciateg MOsexuality by consent, which are asso” 
uici Nous depressive reactions, with attempts at 
Or ho OF aggressive attitudes leading to assaults 
Th Usebreaking. 
© authors consider that’ behind the diverse 


manifestations of delinquency there is a nucleus 
of anxiety. 

They next deal with group offences, so charac- 
teristic of adolesence, in which the idea of the 
chief, often replacing the lost father, is associated 
with passive attitudes and forms the framework of 
unconscious homosexuality. 

But whatever the offence and however other 
factors may impinge on its etiology there is fre- 
quently to be observed an unconscious theme 
which reveals conflicts and their origin. The 
development of these unconscious themes is then 
illustrated by examples. 

In their search for deeper psycho-analytic mean- 
ing behind crime the authors pass on to consider 
the massive frustrations of birth-experiences, and, 
following Kleinian concepts, the frustrations of the 
weaning period, which are reactivated by later 
frustrations such as desertion by the mother and 
broken families. Later aggression can be attri- 
buted to aggression against the * bad mother ` and 
the close link between guilt and aggression is often 
seen in the way in which the former expresses 
itself in offences which the subject does not try to 
conceal, and in his relief when arrest takes place. 
However, "in the authors’ experience, crimes do not 
seem to arise purely from guilt, but rather from 
anxiety, although masochistic strivings are some- 
times clearly in evidence. 

Homosexual delinquency reproduces, in its 
passive aspects, attitudes of submission and 
dependency to be distinguished from ‘ true homo- 
sexuality’ in which eroticization of the masculine 
figure predominates. The rebel is not always 
paranoid, but is often working out an unsolved 
oedipus complex in which a ‘ castrating mother 
has figured. : $ 

The authors next consider the; possible objec- 
tions to a psycho-analytic conception of delin- 
quency on the part of orthodox psychiatry, which 
insists on the part played by heredity and constitu- 
tion presented in terms of typology, and also on 
the character of ofrence as a reaction to real en- 


vironmental situations. ; fla 
nstitution and conflict is a 


The interplay of co’ i i 
nodal problem for psycho-analysis, and determines 
the hopes of therapy. Two obstacles to treatment 
are encountered—the defective organization of the 


adclescent ego coupled with feebleness of intellect 
and judgement, and a harsh, bad environment. A 
third, even more important, obstacle is the heredi- 
tary factor, which Freud so often noted in the out- 
come of conflicts. The authors then recommend 
a double evaluation of juvenile delinquency : (1) 
from the classical psychiatric viewpoint, consider- 
ing hereditary and constitutional factors ; (2) from 
the psycho-analytic standpoint—an attempt to 
grasp unconscious themes in behaviour. Thera- 
peutic decisions will rest on this double evaluation, 
and the authors give examples of this diagnostic 
procedure, and again note that anxiety and 
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emotional isolation are potent factors in adoles- 
cent delinquency. 

The adult. Firstly, the adult is unfortunate in 
not benefiting by the benevolent attitude shown by 
the law towards juvenile delinquency. The aduit 
offender is regarded as a criminal. The psycho- 
analyst should be equally definite from his point of 
view in regarding criminality as the expression of 
a deep trouble unrelated to age, a chronic lesion of 
the personality, due to early severe traumas. 

The authors are not concerned here with the 
habitual criminal, whose ego is solid although 
antisocial, but consider the person who is the 
victim of tendencies which take his weak ego by 
surprise; they distinguish this as neurotic ab- 
normality from the * perverse character abnormal- 
ity’ of the ordinary criminal. These cases, by 
virtue of their intense emotional regressions, 
raise the question of extending the notion of re- 
sponsibility. The authors next consider the 
pathognomic traits of anti-social conduct in the 
adult which is purely complex-conditioned—essen- 
tials that the psycho-analyst can furnish to the 
psychiatric expert in his clinical examinations, 
which are listed as follows : 

1. chaotic childhoods with broken homes and 

maternal desertion. 

2. in the offence itself : (a) presence of anxiety ; 
(b) self-punitive tendency; (c) lack of know- 
ledge of true motive in offence are charac- 
teristic traits. 

3. the proportion between the importance of the 
trauma and the gravity of the offence. Crime 
cannot be caused by an ordinary infantile 
trauma, and the usual frustrations ; although 
the unity of the syndrome rests on logical 
links between past and present, quantitative 
factors are-ecessary, just as one can measure 
the degree of irresponsibility’between a para- 
noid character and a frank paranoid 
Psychosis. It is not sufficient merely to dis- 
cover a relationship between a real piece of 
behaviour and a childhood situation ; the 
s cn deter of the total psychosomatic person- 

whic eerie in terms of a process 

hice fae es ` a PORS itself in conduct 

using the conce ts: cc e dierent evel, 
cepts of regression and fixation. 

In cases of delinquency analysed, the authors 
have been struck by the brutality of the aai 
P p in the transference of the id and super- 

Treatment. Experiences of treatments have 
been sufficient only to estimate the'difficulties of 
psycho-analysis of adult delinquents, which include 
the disadvantages of treatment in a closed social 
environment in those cases committed to asylums, 
and the complications of the transference when the 
subject believes that the psycho-analyst will de- 
termine the length of his stay. Treatment in prison 
is equally difficult. If the subject is free, the 


analyst has some cause for rearing violent trans- 
ference reactions which are very difficult to master, 
leading to the sudden breaking off of treatment. 

However, following the example of Melita 
Schmiedeberg, the authors call for a profound 
reform in the régime of curable delinquents and 
for very early prophylaxis of adult offences by 
treating children, taking into consideration the 
diagnostic data already indicated. The therapeutic 
outlook must be assessed. Psycho-analysis of the 
adolescent involves practical difficulties and the 
difficulties of an unstable ego, but the authors 
claim some success in cases of adolescent crises 
showing delinquent trends. In young delinquents 
short psycho-analytically orientated psychotherapy 
sometimes presents advantages particularly helpful 
in relieving sexual guilt. Sometimes the interpreta- 
tion of the offence itself can be helpful. The 
authors are aware that these shortened methods 
will be criticized, but their experience over 
number of years has shown distinct success in 
favourable cases. In cases where environmenta 
factors are very strong, all treatment seems to fail. 

Group treatments such as compulsory appren- 
ticeships under supervision allow of only rudi- 
mentary psychotherapy, which is often hindere 
by staff educators. 

In adolescence, psycho-analytic group methods 
are recommended, and in this connection the 
authors recognize the value of Aichhorn’s work. 

Symbolic offences which are symptomatic of 4 
transference neurosis can be treated and relieve 
by auzalysis. 

The offence which is almost entirely the expres” 
sion of constitution and heredity is less accesst), 
to treatment. But here again the authors stl 
think it worth while to explore emotional factors. 

In spite of favourable results with adolescents ! 
is apparent that therapeutic efforts should 3 
directed to the young child, and strict analysis con 
ducted as a character analysis as taught by Anna 
Freud is recommended, in which particular atten- 
tion is paid to the manifestations of ego defendi 
Tribute is also paid to the technique of Melani 
Klein, and it is emphasized that anxiety geron 
underlies bad behaviour and where the most pom, 
tive aggressive phantasies of oral incorporatio! 
and anal rejection can be demonstrated. E 

Apart from psycho-analysis the authors believ' 
that all attempts to direct treatment towards eh 
mother herself are fully justified, provided ma 
these attempts are centred on the dynamics of t 
mother’s relationship to the child. 

In conclusion, clinical psycho-analys 
‘ave its place in the diagnosis and treat 
delinquency where it can widen known ¢ 
and can offer the expert a framework in W 
place certain offenders and to propose trea n 
other than the asylum and other like restrain T 
always bearing in mind that prevention is be 
than cure. 
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D : . l . 
iscussion of Reports on Criminology 


ay z discussion of the papers by MM. Lacan 
Male o the Clinical Report by Lebovici, 
T n asche, many contributions were made, 
a of them being as follows: 
few at Marie Bonaparte commented that the 
fhe same ect show us that criminals present 
with the oe as are found in the neuroses, 
implies a uference that they lead to actions which 
which w e nomis factor us the difference, but 
tatively e wh not yet know how to evaluate quanti- 
that the he difficulty in treatment was the fact 
analyst Ping would always experience the 
Finally. the Taie and as one of his oppressors. 
horn’s oy _ Paris workers had confirmed Aich- 
to thera perience that youth is an asset with regard 
peutic outlook. 
With e Shentoub was concerned particularly 
and delin ansition mechanisms to criminal acts. 
Sonality : eated three aspects of the criminal per- 
(b) Psyche (a) conflicts of a psychological order, 
aspects ee problems, and (c) psycho-social 
nected with ereas adult criminal acts were con- 
not inc childhood and its phantasies, this was 
quoted ihe to explain crime, and in support he 
Psyc) aa Gan of a man who possessed all the 
Ticide but cal factors necessary to commit par- 
e Was nee failed to commit the deed in reality ; 
of his one violent man, very much afraid 
Sele itinishine eee with a feeble ego and a very 
very unh ing superego. His childhood had been 
between Go he had witnessed violent scenes 
Siderable <n and had himself suffered con- 
determinasi ysical violence. He grew up With a 
acca to seek revenge, and at the time of 
ing ak of his parents he visited his father, 
if any a revolver, with the determination to use 
fathers aggression was shown by the latter. The 
returned apon was submissive, so the patient 
Was clear] ome without committing a crime that 
is oo premeditated. 
acts pe also doubted whether criminal 
Phantasies be a direct consequence of childhood 
Reount a and felt it was necessary to take into 
Outside experiences of a real kind in the world 
ese pl he environment of family restraint. 
transitio ay as determining a role through the 
Selves, att action as do the phantasies them- 
Ong series m criminal acts are the outcome of a 
erstood | conflicting experiences, and must be 
rience ah the light of the totality of past €x- 
Ose beh inally, crime also demands a victim 
f th aviour contributes to the determination 
e act. 
thoug 28ache, commenting on the penetrating 
for ei of Senac and Lacan, criticized the report 
ties 5 hg too reserved with regard to the possibili- 
fluence Psycho-analysis in criminology. Tts 1n- 
reco, ? although not extensive, was decisive, as 


Bnized in the work of Healy and De Greeff. 


Sarry 


T am of psycho-analysis in criminology 
own, and required the vigour of 
people such as A. Aichhorn and R. K. Eissler. 

Criminal tendencies exist in the neuroses, so 
what happens to them in the honest man? Only 
the psycho-analyst can bring to bear a systematic 
theory which can really explain the genesis of 
crime. 

Criminal conduct can be considered from the 
point of view of groups and their systems of values. 
All groups and all individuals have a more or less 
stable system of values, which applies also to 
criminal conduct, since a man subject to criminal 
temptation has to choose between incompatible 
systems of value, i.e. of loyalty to his own group 
from which he can be excluded and to society at 
large. Thus, criminal conduct can be envisaged 
as a certain way of responding to social needs. 
Turning to the personality structure of the criminal, 
it is better to think of anomalies of identification 
rather than the absence of a superego; for 
example, the frequency of ‘heroic identifications ° 
such as the murderer who seems to realize the 
ideal of ‘the son who frees the mother from an 
unjust and brutal father > Criminological research, 
even when using the clinical and psycho-analytical 
approach, should be placed within the framework 
of the solid knowledge of the social environment 
and of criminality as a whole. The study of in- 
dividual cases forms a secondary contribution to 


this. 

M. A. Hesnard pointed out ‘ 
socially normal individuals, and may occur 1n- 
dependently of a neurosis; it can replace a 
neurosis, stave off a neurosis, or even cure one. 
Far from leading to remorse, it can bring relief. 
From this we must conclude two facts : 

1. Crime is a human or social phenomenon, 

which distinguishes it from neurosis ; 

2. Crime is an aspect of moral behaviour which 
can be understood only if we enlarge the 
psycho-analytic method and ‘ analyse human 
behaviour in depth, concretizing the pheno- 

menological idea of values °. 

The assertion that the perpetrators of the 
obscure crime, ie. the essentially perverse, con- 
stitute a unique psycho-analytic variety of self- 
punishing criminals is denied. On the contrary, 
criminals are self-judging egocentrics who give 


themselves the right to kill and steal, etc. ; 

In the last analysis we have to contend with an 
omnipotence preserved in adult mentality—a 
special infantilism related to social restraints, dis- 
tinct from the fixations of neurosis. 

Conflicts between the ego and the superego 
cannot explain crime or psychosis. Tt is always 
more or lesš a question of a bankruptcy of the ego 


with regard to ethical behaviour. 


that crime occurs in 


arte commenting on M. 


Madame Marie Bonap i 
f tressed the difficulty of 


Shentoub’s contribution s 
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estimating the part played by the economic factor 
in the genesis of crime. In the example quoted 
the crime was not committed, by virtue of a 
different quantitative strength of instinct and in- 
hibition than obtains in the criminal. In crime 
there is a momentary fusion of the id, ego and 
superego, and the Freudian hypothesis of these 
psychic instances can be applied to criminal cases 
as well as to neurosis. 

The authors were to be congratulated for taking 
into consideration the complementary series of 
constitutional structure, of traumas and childnood 
events. 


Daniel Lagache. ‘ Psycho-Criminogenesis.’ 

1. The psychologists position. Contemporary 
tendencies of human psychology are rarefied by a 
psychological exclusiveness which takes the form 
of ‘ psycho-genesis ’. Furnished with fundamental 
concepts of behaviour, personality environment 
and groups, psycho-criminology is today charac- 
terized by concern for whole effects and the inter- 
action of biological, sociological, and psychological 
determinants. Psycho-criminogenesis is thus placed 
in a setting which is very near to that of general 
criminogenesis. It benefits principally by the con- 
tributions from social and dynamic psychology. 

2. The resources of the psychologist. Psycho- 
criminology utilizes the wide avenues of contem- 
porary psychological approach: the naturalist 
and taxonomic approach, the clinical approach, 
and the psycho-analytic anproach, which in spite 
of specific difficulties has been particularly fruitful. 
So far experiment has hardly been used; micro- 
sociology in return has given important results. 

3. Formation of the criminal personality. A 
Situation can be significantly criminogenic only for 
a given personality, which enables us to consider 
the personality as a system of conditions of be- 
haviour. The difficulties of the problem proceed 
first of all from the diversity of criminal personali- 
ties ; the greatest number do not verify, in’the first 
analysis, that there are any grent differences from 
the general population; it is to these that the 
ete of the genesis of the criminal personality 
Female eee great difficulty lies in the 
ith fenders a s of interpretation. Here two 

5 are in Opposition, one putting the 
accent on constitutional determinants, the other on 
individual experiences and socio-cultural factors. 
The proper tendency is to admit the interaction of 
these two groups. The development of personality 
on the whole is conceived as a socialization in 
which the mechanism of identification is the prin- 
cipal factor. The genesis of criminal personality 
is conceived as a disturbance of socialization and 
identification. The normal identification with the 
narent of the same sex was early recognized by 
Freud as the result of the resolution of the Oedipus 
complex. Contemporary works have shown the 
importance of earlier identifications, and as the 


more special concern of Celinquency, the part 
played by disturbances of the mother-child re- 
lationship at a very early age. These recent works 
have, above all, thrown into relief the failure of 
normal identification ; but the criminal personality 
is ‘desocial’ rather than antisocial or asocial. 
With many delinquents needs for identification and 
participation in groups give birth to a positive 
moral and social life. This way of looking at 
things is indispensable for the understanding of the 
dynamics of criminal,conduct. . 

4. Interpersonal aspects of criminal behaviour. 
The difficulty of making an objective definition of 
criminal conduct is attributed principally to the 
fact that crime is an ‘ axiological ’ concept, differ- 
ing in this from the objective concepts of neurosis 
and psychosis, and by variability of its concrete 
contents. The solution to this difficulty of defini- 
tion is to disentangle the concept of crime on the 
basis of its original and positive properties. A 
certain number of principles are stated on the basis 
of which criminal conduct is defined—from a des- 
criptive point of view as an aggression directed 
by an individual or a group of individuals, 
members of a group, against the common values 
of this group; their action is of the essence of 
values and of antagonistic groups. This inter- 
psychological definition greatly widens the concept 
of crime from its judicial meaning. The latter 1S 
only a particular case of analogous inter-psycho- 
logical structures, so frequent in social life, that 
crime ought to be considered as a fundamental 
structure of human existence. $ 

5. The intrapersonal aspects of criminal co” 
duct. The aim of this chapter is to show that i 
criminal conduct is, in many respects, maladaptec: 
it does, however, constitute for the personality 4? 
attempt at adjustment. Psycho-analytic discover 
ies have taken into account the dynamic ane 
functional meaning of criminal behaviour. | Th 
show that although the subject appears active, P 
is acted on by unconscious motivation, and my 
show the active intervention of interpersonal an 
intrapersonal conflicts in a situation where os 
personality is apparently not concerned, almost like 
an automatic act determined by a physiopathe 
logical process. It would be difficult to make e 
systematic inventory of all the dynamic meat is 
taken into account by the psycho-analyst. T ‘ 
theory of a pure constitutional determination 
hardly appears probable, except in cases of bac 
wardness which renders all education impossible. D 

The appearance of constitutional criminality 6. 
conditioned by very early conflicts, where the SU” 
jgct is fixated to a stage of development in sie 
interpersonal conflicts are regulated on a sa fe 
masochistic basis. With later conflicts when t? 
moral demands of the group have been partia as 
internalized the criminogenic conflict eran 
mure apparent. The specific function of 
criminal act is to act out the conflict by 
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muanis of ʻa FSeudo-manic flight towards 
nol : _ Criminal conduct appears as an allo- 
Plastic disorder in which aggression is directed 
outwards and not inwards. 

F. H. Edwards. 


SAMIKSA, JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN 
PSYCHOANALYTICAL SOCIETY, 
5, 1951, No. 1 and 2. 3 
G n e 
a ren and D. Ganguly. ‘ Psychological Study 
nguage.’ ü 
T are given referring to a previous com- 
that oe ton of the authors, in which they suggested 
Slates aie cannot conceive of an object dis- 
ie rom an ‘action attitude °. 
T SWERE words relating to wish-fulfilment, such 
eos will’, ‘desire’, ‘want’, ‘like’, ‘intend’. 
lone: ups are separated, ‘wish ’, ‘ will’, ‘ intend’, 
ete can to ego-function, and’ * want’, * desire °’, 
+ Teterring to instinctive demands. 


py eorse Devereux. ‘The Oedipal Situation and 
Sige ape in the Epics of Ancient India.’ 
barely een Indian myths are shown to be 
Complex Isguised fantasies around the oedipus 
aBgressi 5 Ambivalence to the parental figures, 
and he aroused by witnessing the primal scene, 
The adv. Penalty of castration are clear in them. 
Tender one of latency is symbolized by the sur- 
accepta, the mother figure to the father, and the 
na nce of a sibling. 7 
are ee Indian law, fantasy and actual incest 
or ie H and are punishable by self-castration 
N. This is illustrated in the myths. 


G.B 
The ih 


of defi 
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‘The Mechanism of Defiance.’ 
author aims at showing an ego-mechanism 
coh against the superego, comparable with 
e he of defence against the id. 
Cgo dema a this by a case in which strict super- 
Panied 5 nds and sexual prohibitions were accom- 
These a y constant sexual excesses and fantasies. 
$ € ier Paniments he regards as defiance of 
'N terms i od by the ego, but does not discuss them 
inal. oreak-through of id impulses. 
Useq tire, the usual Freudian structural concepts 
the aut Oughout the paper are translated into what 
the fests terms primary and secondary ego, and 
er is referred to previous papers on this 


Subi 
Hct by the same author. 
T : 
P Ser Sinha. ‘A Psychological Study of Colour 
An -ce of the Garos.’ e 


a po opt is made to elucidate colour choice 
Were ninitive hill tribe in India. Many difficulties 
Was ẹ Sb including language, but some uniformity 
to fhe oo and some associations were obtained 
Fro Most pleasing and least pleasing colours. 
these it is suggested that the oedipus 


= 


complex determines the choice, the ‘best preferred’ 
colour being associated with the desired mother, 
and the ‘least preferred’ with the dangerous 
mother. A number of problems requiring investi- 
gation are raised. 


Edmund Bergler. ‘The Patient’s Suffering 
During Analysis—A Technical Mistake on the Part 
of the Analyst.” 

Case material is given to support the author’s 
contention that the ‘suffering’ patients endure in 
analysis, in connection with unsatisfied trans- 
ference desires, debunking of rationalizations, and 
difficulty of free-association, is ‘at bottom the 
patient’s untouched psychic masochism ’. 

It is stated that all the phases of development 
which follow the basic, oral stage ‘are but des- 
perate rescue and survival attempts to escape from 


the oral-masochistic danger °. 
Dr. Gordon Levinson. 


Leo H. Bartemeier, M.D., Detroit, Michigan : 
Presidential Address. The American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 109, 1952, No. 1, pp. 1-7. 

Henry W. Brosin, M.D.: Leo H. Bartemeier, 
M.D., President, 1951-1952. ‘A Biographical 
Sketch. The American Journal of Psychiatry, 109, 
1952, No. 1, pp. 8-10. 

For the historian interested in the history of 
psycho-analysis and psychiatry in America, it will 
be of interest to study the life history of Leo H. 
Bartemeier, the former President of the American 
Psychoanalytical Association, of the International 
Psycho-analytical Association, and of the 
American Psychiatric Association (1944 to 1952). 
In his Presidential Address, given in May 1952 at 
the convention in Atlantic City, Bartemeier des- 
cribed the relation between psycho-analysis and 
psychiatry, starting with a discussion attributed to 
an anonymous speaker: * Psychotherapy is an un- 
defined technique applied to unspecified problems 
with unpredictable outcome. For this technique 
we recommend rigorous training’. The teaching 
of psychotherapy is the serious concern of many 
whose responsibility it is to head mental institu- 
tions and train psychiatric residents. Before the 
war the analytic and the psychiatric associations 
granted each other diplomatic recognition, but they 
also granted each other diplomatic extraterritori- 
ality. This state of affairs marked a considerable 
advance over European psychiatry, which re- 


mained separated from psycho-analysis and kept 
abnormal isolation. 


psycho-analysis in a state of 

During the war the psychiatrist and the psycho- 
analyst met under fire, and they worked well to- 
gether. The war over, the psycho-analysts returned 
to civilian life, but maintained with the psychia- 
trists the close relationship that had been estab- 
lished during the war years. Psycho-analysis was 
no longer isolated. Clinical psychiatry in America, 
particularly the private practice of psychiatry, has 
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become psycho-analytically minded. The simple 
transposition of psycho-analytic theory into the 
practice of psychotherapy tends, however, to centre 
the attention of the psychiatrist during his inter- 
view with his patient on the analytic mechanisms 
and concepts rather than on what is taking place 
between himself and the patient. According to 
Bartemeier, the psycho-analytic infiltration into 
American psychiatry was too rapid to be clinically 


as useful as it might have been, and will some day 
be. Psychiatrists have to defend themselves and 
maybe have to be protected against the sorry 
picture of ill-advised imitation of the psycho- 
analyst. A special programme for the training of 
psychiatric therapists has to be developed. So far 
good beginnings have been made, mostly under the 
pressure of the residents who are willing to learn. 
Martin Grotjahn, M.D. 


NEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 


18th International Psycho-Analytical Congress, 
1953, Bedford College, Regent's Park, London. An 
announcement by the General Secretary of the 
International Psycho-Analytical Association refer- 
ring to the provisional programme and to individual 
papers to be read by members, and further to 
membership of the Congress, will be found in the 
105th Bulletin on page 78. 

Dr. Robert P. Knight has accepted the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Editor of this Journal and, together 
with Dr. C. P. Oberndorf, will share the editorial 
responsibility for the Western Hemisphere. The 
Editor has pleasure in making this announcement 
and welcomes Dr. Knight as a member of the 
Editorial Committee. 

Complete Sets:of the Journal. An agreement has 
been made with a publishing fitm to reproduce 
complete sets of volumes 1-30 of the Journal. 
Several volumes will be available later ir the year 
but members of the International Psycho-Analytical 
Association, members of its Branch Societies (Com- 
ponent Societies of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association), and registered students of the recog- 
nized psycho-analytic Training Institutes are invited 
to communicate their requirements to the Editor’s 
Office. 

Special Rates for Students o Andi 
Training oe From 1953 Saran 
Psycho-Analytic Training Institutes may obtain the 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis at the same 
rate as Members of the International Psycho- 
Analytical Association. Special forms for ordering 
students’ copies will be sent on request from the 
Editor’s office (63 New Cavendish Street, London, 
W.1). , 

Clinical Essay Prize, 1952. The three judges 
appointed by the Board of Directors of the Institute 
of Psycho-Analysis in London have unanimously 


recommended that no prize be awarded for 1952, 
since none of the three competitors fulfilled the 
requirements for the Essay. Competitors for the 
Clinical Essay Prize, 1953, are invited to send thelr 
essay not later than 31 March, 1953, to the Hon. 
Secretary, The Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 63 New 
Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 

Curricula of Psycho-Analytic Training, 1952-1953, 
have been received from The Philadelphia Psycho- 
analytic Society and Institute, The Topeka Institute 
for Psychoanalysis, and The Institute of Psycho 
Analysis, London. d 

Acta Psychotherapeutica, Psychosomatica 
Orthopaedagogica. Dr. Franz Alexander (Chicas° 
and Dr.’ Flanders Dunbar (New York) have joine? 
the Editorial Board of this new journal for psy? y 
therapy, psychosomatics, and orthopedagogics- t 
Editorial Board comprises some fifty prominen 
representatives of the special field of study ee 
which this journal will deal. Contributions wil 
published in French, German, and English. w. 

The Ernest Jones Lecture, Professor Roget he 
Russell, Ph.D. (University of London), gaVe i r 
Ernest Jones lecture entitled ‘Behaviour U9 e 
Stress ° on 1 December, 1952. r. 

The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud, by D 
Ernest Jones. The following announcement i 
been made by the publishers of Dr. Ernest Jone 
latest work: d 

“There has long been a need for an informa 

authoritative biography of Sigmund Freud wy 
would record the main facts of his life while iy 
are still accessible and would relate his persona oy 
and the experiences of his life to the develope. 
of his ideas. Although Freud himself felt that & 

private affairs were irrelevant to the study © 

‘theories, a knowledge of his life is an en0 t 
aid in examining the change and developmen 


us 
of 


-T 
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oo y 5 time, too, that the distortions 
oSA of certain popular accounts were 
tad Ernest Jones, a distinguished contributor 
he dint map of psycho-analysis and for more 
fae ag years President, now Honorary Presi- 
N the International Psycho-Analytical 
mes ron, is the ideal writer of this most impor- 
of en. rk. He is the only survivor of a small circle 
me gece in constant intimate touch with 

ud, and for forty years has played a central 


part in the “ psycho-analytical movement.” In 
writing it he has had the close co-operation of the 
Freud family and has been given access to all 
letters and documents. This first of the three 
volumes is entitled “ The Early Freud, 1856- 
1901,” and tells the story of Freud’s boyhood and 
adolescence, his career as a medical student, his 
growing interest in psychopathology and the 
emergence of his distinctive theory of the mind. 
It is a book not only of extraordinary immediate ~ 
interest, but also of the utmost permanent value.” 


NOTE ON AGGRESSIVITY 


* Aggressivity. A psychiatrist who broadcast 
recently in Woman's Hour used the term * aggres- 


sivity.’ 
humourous protest : 


A listener was moved to write this 


It was in last Wednesday’s sessiqn 
that I heard a strange expression 
from one of medical profession. 
Maybe it’s an indiscretion 

to call it a vile transgression 
which merits no concession 

and should have quick suppression. 
Maybe it’s my obsession, 

but I must make confession : 

it shattered my self-possession, 
roused a surge of plain aggression 


to a point beyond rep 
So, with all the strengt 
I spurn that monster: 


From the Radio Times, February 


ression. A 
h of my protestivity, 
AGGRESSIVITY. 


15, 1952, p. 46. 
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52 
Volume XXXII, 19 1, 3rd tine read: Talcott Parsons 


Page 428, Ist colum 


CLINICAL ESSAY PRIZE 


Members and Associate Members of the Inter- 
national Psycho-Analytical Association are re- 
minded that competitors for the Clinical Essay 
Prize must send in their work to the Hon. 
Secretary of the Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 
63 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1, by 
March 31 of the year in which they wish to 
enter the competition. 

The conditions governing the competition are 
the following:— 


A prize of (not exceeding) 30 guineas is 
offered. 


Requirements for the Essay 


The essay shall consist of a clinical record of a 
case investigated by psycho-analytical- methods. 
It should illustrate clearly the events and changes 
in the mental life of the patient and their rela- 
tion to external environment. In awarding the 
prize, the Judges will pay attention to acuity 
of observation and the clarity with which the 
facts are stated. If the’ writer wishes to draw 
theoretical conclusions, he must bear in mind 
the necessity of making the evidence for such 
conclusions carry conviction. 

It is recommended that the length of the 
essay should not exceed twenty thousand words. 


Date of Sending in Essays: Language: Format, 
etc. 


Essays must be submitted on or before the 
thirty-first day of March in’ any year, in the 
English language. They must be typescript 
on quarto paper with ample left-hand margin. 
They must be in triplicate and be sent to the 
Hon. Secretary of the Institute. All copies of 
essays submitted become ipso facto the pro- 
perty of the Institute (or its successor) while it 


has the appointment of the Trustees for the 
Prize Fund. 


No Award 


If no essay of merit worthy of a prize is 
submitted in any year, no award shall be made 
for that year. 
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Joint Award 


In the event of the Judges regarding the essays 
of two or more competitors of equal merit, 
they may divide the prize money into equal parts 
and award it to such competitors jointly. 


Eligibility 
Any person of either sex, who is not a member 


or a past-member of the Board of the Institute, 
shall be eligible for the competition. 


Tenure 


The prize shall be given to the writer of a 
best essay in the opinion of the Judges sud- 
mitted in any year, but the prize may be amarae 
to the same person twice, provided that 
submits a second essay of sufficient merit in - 
later competition, and that the prize shall no 
be awarded more than twice to the same person. 


Title 


, PE ed 
The competitor to whom the prize is awarded 
in auy year may be called the Clinical Prizem 
for that year. 


Copyright 

The copyright of any essay to which a P 
is awarded shall become the property of 
Institute. Should the author wish to ae 
it in whole or in part, the Institute shall ais 
unreasonably withhold its consent. The m 
tute shall not publish in England or ane 
whether in English or in translation, the a rs 
or any part of such essay during the aut “ae 
life-time without his consent in writing. Pia 
persons who may wish to quote extracts IT 
any prize essay shall obtain the written conse 
both of the Institute or its successors, 49°” 
during his life-time, of the author. 

MICHAEL BALINT- 


rize 
the 
ote 


Hon. Secretary, 
Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 
63 New Cavendish Stree!» 
London, W.1. 
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IN MEMORIAM 

Dr. F; Deceased 

* “anny von Hann-Kende, 14 April, 1952 

New York > 

r. Alan D., Finlayson, 
D Detroit ps 

: me Leuba, Paris 11 May, 1952 

+ a Tillman, San Francisco 1 June, 1952 

+N. Lionel Blitzsten, Chicago 27 September, 1952 


23 April, 1952 


anne a ternational Psycho-Analytical Association 

ee 18th INTERNATIONAL PSYCHO- 
in Longo CAL CONGRESS, which will be held 
Sunday a at Bedford College, Regents Park, from 
Isa." * July, to Thursday, 30 July (inclusive), 


Sindh Provisional Programme 
for the? 26 July. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.: Registration 
Recepti Congress at Bedford College. Evening: 
On by the British Psycho-Analytical Society. 


M 
penis 27 July. Morning: General Session: 
Early 18, Address by Dr. Ernest Jones: ‘ Freud’s 
w Travels °, 
imultan Pers of General Interest. Afternoon: 
Or four p OUS Sessions: Each composed of three 
Papers grouped according to topical content. 


Tues, 
T EE 28 July. Morning: General Session: 
T chology of Schizophrenia. Afternoon: 
multaneous Sessions: (1) The Therapy of 
ap renia; (2) Symposium on Problems of 
' Training. 


Wea 
e AE 29 July. Morning: General Session: 
ia ms of Defence and their Place in Psycho- 
“ssions - Technique. Afternoon: Simultaneous 
Rrouped agate composed of individual papers 
Ongress Diang to topical content. Evening: 


REPORTS RECEIVED FROM 


OF THE INTERNATIONAL PSYCHO-ANALYTI 


A 
MERICAN PSYCHOANALYTIC 
ASSOCIATION 


The 
Nelyti Annual Meeting of the American Psycho- 
i Ssociation took place in Atlantic City, 


Srsey, from 8 May to 11 May, 1952. 
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Thursday, 30 July. Morning: Business Meeting. 
Afternoon: Recreational Meeting. 

Congress Papers. Titles and two copies of the 
Abstracts of individual papers should be sent to 
DR. PHYLLIS GREENACRE, Chairman of the Pro- 
gramme Committee, 970 Park Avenue, New 
York 28, N.Y., before 15 February, 1953. 


Membership of the Congress 

Attention is drawn to the fact that membership of 
the Congress is open to the following groups only: 

(a) Those whose names were included in the list 
of members of the International Psycho-Analytical 
Associations 

(b) Those not on this list whose application form 
has been countersigned by the Secretary of his or 


her local Psycho-Analytical Society and has been 
approved by the Central Executive of the Inter- 


national Psycho-Analytical Association. 
(c) Candidates of Psycno-Analytic Institutes, on 
recommendation of their local Institutes or Societies. 
(d) Husbands or wives and adult children of 


members of the Congress. 


The membership of the International Psycho- 


Analytical Association will receive Registration 
Forms and additional information directly from 
The Secretary, Congress Administrative Com- 
mittee of ihe 18th International Psycho-Analytical 
Congress, Mansfield. House, 63 New Cavendish 


Street, London, W.1. 


In the 104th Bulletin, Volume 33, on 
age 275, under the heading ‘ Reports from the 
Component Societies’, the heading ‘American 
Psychoanalytic Association’ should appear above 
the list of the Affiliate Societies of The American 


Psychoanalytic Association. 


ERRATUM. 


THE COMPONENT SOCIETIES 


CAL ASSOCIATION 


The scientific programme follows: 
Friday, 9 May 

Section A. William C. Menninger, M.D., Chair- 
man. C. P. Oberndorf, 14.D. (New York): * Func- 
tion in Psychoanalysis.” Bela Mittelmann, M.D. 
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(New York): ‘ Psychodynamics of Motility; Studies 
of Adults, Children and Infants.” Peter H. Knapp, 
M.D.* (Boston): ‘ The Ear, Listening and Hearing.’ 
Bruno Bettelheim, Ph.D.* (Chicago): ‘ Remarks 
on Initiation Rites in Relation to Menstruation and 
Child Bearing.” 


Section B. Bertram D. Lewin, M.D., Chairman. 
Gustav Bychowski, M.D. (New York): ‘The 
Problem of Latent Psychosis.’ Josephine Hilgard, 
M.D. (San Francisco): ‘Anniversary Symptoms 
Precipitated by Children.’ Gregory Rochlin, M.D. 
(Boston): ‘The Disorder of Depression and 
Elation.’ Catherine L. Bacon, M.D. (Chicago): 
‘ Psychoanalytic Observations on Precordial Pain.’ 


Saturday, 10 May 


Symposium A: ‘ The Theory of Affects.’ Ralph R. 
Greenson, M.D. (Los Angeles), Chairman; Leo 
Rangell, M.D. (Los Angeles), Reporter. David 
Rapaport, Ph.D.* (Stockbridge, Mass.): ‘An 
Attempt to Systematize the Fragments of the 
Psychoanalytic Theory of Affects.’ Edith Jacobson, 
M.D. (New York): ‘The Speed Pace in Psychic 
Discharge Processes and Its Influence on the 
Pleasure-Unpleasure Qualities of Affects.” Ralph R. 
Greenson, M.D. (Los Angeles): ‘The Defensive 
Function of Some Affective States.’ Discussion: 
Maxwell Gitelson, M.D. (Chicago); Phyllis Green- 
acre, M.D. (New York); Norman Reider, M.D. 
(San Francisco); Richard F. Sterba, M.D. (Detroit); 
Sarah S. Tower, M.D. (Baltimore). Discussion 
from the floor. 


Symposium B: ‘ Psychodynamics and Treatment 
of Perversions.’ Sandor Lorand, M.D. (New York), 
Chairman; Jacob A. Arlow, M.D. (New York), 
Reporter. S. S. Feldman, M.D. (Rochester, N.Y.): 

Psychodynamics and Therapy of Perversions.’ 
Robert Gs Bak, M.D. (New Yor!:): ‘ Psychodyna- 
mics of Fetishism.’ Ludwig Eidelberg, M.D. (New 
York): $ Dynamics and Therapy of Homosexuality.” 
Discussion: Franz Alexander, M.D. (Chicago); 
Robert Fliess, M.D. (New York); Rudolph M. 
Loewenstein, M.D. (New York); Karl A. Men- 
ninger, M.D. (Topeka); George W. Wilson, M.D. 
(Chicago); Emanuel Windholz, M.D. (San Fran- 
cisco). Discussion from the floor, 


Symposium C: ‘Problems of P y f 
Jan Frank, M.D. (New York), Cite ieee 
Cattell, M.D. (New York), Reporter. K. R. 
Eissler, M.D. (New York): ‘The Psychoanalytic 
Approach to Therapy.” Kurt Goldstein, M.D.* 
(New York): ‘The Effect of Brain Damage on the 
Personality.’ Jan Frank, M.D. (New York): ‘ The 
Impairment of Empathy after Psychosurgery.’ 
Eugene B. Brody, M.D.* (New Haven) and Fredrick 
C. Redlich, M.D.* (New Haven): ‘Response 
to Humor as an Indication of Ego Function in 


Schizophrenic Patients Before and After Lobotomy.” 
Louis Linn, M.D.* (New York): ‘Trauma and 
Denial’ (after a paper by E. A. Weinstein, M.D., 
Louis Linn, M.D., and R. L. Kahn, M.A.). James P. 
Cattell, M.D. (New York): ‘The Alterations of 
Ego Functioning after Topectomy.’ Elizabeth R. 
Zetzel, M.D. (Boston): ‘ Psychoanalytic Observa- 
tions Regarding the Dynamic Effects of Prefrontal 
Lobotomy.’ Discussion: Roy R. Grinker, M.D. 
(Chicago); George Klein, M.D.* (Boston); Law- 
rence S. Kubie, M.D. (New York). Discussion 
from the floor. 


Round Table Discussion: ‘The Use and Abuse of 
Psychoanalytic Cencepts in Education.’ Edith B. 
Jackson, M.D. (New Haven), Chairman; George E. 
Gardner, M.D. (Boston), Reporter. Introduction: 
Mary O'Neil Hawkins, M.D. (New York): * The 
Misapplication of Psychoanalytic Concepts 1D 
Education.’ Panel: Elisabeth R. Geleerd, M.D. 
(New York); Margaret W. Gerard, M.D. (Chicago): 
Edward Liss, M.D. (New York); Mrs. Christine 
Olden * (New York); Marian C. Putnam, 
(Boston); Mrs, Beata Rank (Boston); Emmy 
Sylvester, M.D. (San Francisco); Benjamin Spock, 
M.D.* (Pittsburgh). Discussion from the floor. 


Sunday, 11 May 
Robert P. Knight, M.D., Chairman. Rudolph M. 
Loewenstein, M.D. (New York): ‘ Some Remarks 
on the Role of Language in Psychoanalytic Therapy 
M. Ralph Kaufman, M.D., Chairman: ‘ Rep? 
on Symposia and Round Table.’ 


EUROPE E 
BELGIAN PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL SOCIET 


(Association des Psychanalystes de Belgique) 


4, 
We extract from Bulletin d'Activités, NO. j 
October, 1952, the following items: 4 
Programme of Studies for the First Sessions, 195 vot. 
Mlle. Cox: ‘Considerations on the Mirr 
Stage’ (J. Lacan). 


ie 
Dr. J. L. Van Nypelseer: Summary and cO 


mentary on O. Fenichel’s article, ‘ problems oh 
Psycho-Analytic Technique ’, translated into m psy” 


in Nos. 2, 3, and 4 of the Revue frangaise 
chanalyse. aw 
Dr. P. Labbe: Report of the methods he * 
applied in the U.S.A. and the results Observi y 
and of the work and studies in which he took P 


ch: 
Report of the Ordinary General Meeting of 28 Mar" 
1952 te 
(1) M. Lechat, Secretary and Treasurer, repo 
on the work of the Association in 1951. py tbe 
(2) Seminar Studies. The papers offered PY 


* By invitation. 
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candidat k 5 
Mio and members during the year were as 


Fo Cox: Comments on the reports of Drs. 
: oe oe van der Leeuw on Narcissism. G 
- Darmstadter: ‘The Catholic D 
Psycho-Analysis” ic Doctor and 
ie . Degive: Comments on Drs. Nacht’s and 
cena reports on Masochism. 
* . Drappier: “Comments on Drs. Nacht’s and 
: om S reports on Aggression. ə 
a Sa Flagey: Comments’on Drs. Lagache’s 
hi umberger’s reports on Transference. 
: S Tonrlerte: ‘Jealousy in Adult and Child.’ 
Weak an Nypelseer: Remarks n Dr. Alexander’s 
s yiee psycho-analyses. 
echat: ‘ -tri iis 
Pervegione® Counter-transference `’; 
mame. Lechat: 
; © development 
Onnection with 


* Sexual 


Introduction to a discussion on 
of the idea of the superego, in 
Dr. Hesnard’s article. 


Traini i 
ey ing analyses in progress: 21. Four candi- 
re being supervised. 


6) i i 
Aey e Bulletin published by the Society is 
i Tier with an increasing interest; its new format 

appreciated, and will be further improved. 


Years Miscellaneous. M. Lechat proposed for this 
e asked ripe of study, ‘ The Principle of Security °; 
Ff a disc at each study should serve as the basis 
m write een and that this should be preserved 
Bulletin fi orm with a view to its publication in the 
N gene; or which he hoped also to receive articles 
eral psychology. 
€chat also made a proposal to enlarge, or 


rather dusi; 
Would duplicate, the Bulletin. This second Bulletin 
be issu 2 Kind of quarterly in French: it would 


and arti ty a group other than the Belgian Society, 

be tepin considered of sufficient interest would 
eae in the Society’s Bulletin. 

Fenicha hat proposed the study in Seminar of Dr. 

tiques 5. Problèmes de la technique psychanaly- 

appeared. accordance with the articles which have 

Dr, is in the Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse; 
4 An Nypelscer will open the discussions. 

their ian congratulated the members on 

Speech, ities and ended the session in a closing 


‘st 
International Conference of Romance-speaking 
As alr Psycho-Analysts 
Pa is ee a announced, the annual conferences at 
Peakin ich were formerly reserved to French- 
Cover all po cho-analysts have been extended to 
„durin, hose who speak Romance languages. | 
Will pe po the present year these important meetings 


lo Nee eld on Sunday, 9 November, and Monday, 


mber, at the Clinique des Maladies Mentales 


et de l’Encéphale, Centre psychiatrique de Ste Anne, 


“1 rue Cabanis, under the auspices of the Paris 


Psycho-Analytical Society and the Chairmanshi 

Dr. S. Nacht. oe 
Programme: (1) Report on theory by Dr. M. 

Benassy: ‘Theory of the Instincts.’ (2) Clinical 

report by Dr. M. Bouvet: * The Ego in Obsessional 

Neurosis: ‘Object Relationship and Defence 


Mechanisms.” 


š News from Abroad j 
Lebovici Days (Third Meeting) 
For the third time, Dr. S. Lebovici presided over 
the days given to study of questions relating to 


child analysis. 

The meeting took placgat Paris at the Hôpital des 
Enfants Malades, 6 and 7 September. 

Some fifty practitioners took part, most of them 
specialists in the psycho-analytic treatment of 
children, including both French and foreign doctors 
(from Italy, Holland, Switzerland, and Belgium). 
Our group consisted of M. and Mme. Lechat, Mlle. 
Joarlette, and M. Degive. 

With the assistance of his collaborator, Dr. 
Diatkine, Dr. Lebovici, as usual, saw to it that the 
discussions did not lack for liveliness and sustained 


interest. 


FRENCH PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL SOCIETY 


(Société Psychanalytique de Paris) 


The Society’s activities were resumed immediately 
after the War, and since then have continued to 
develop and spread. In particular the number of 
students has continually increased, seminars have 
been undertaken in addition to supervision of 
beginners’ analyses and an Institute has finally 


been started. 
This is a summary O 
1951-52: The number o. 


f the Society’s activities in 
f students in training is 70. 
The number of supervised analyses is 100. Three 
weekly seminars are in progress: Seminar on 
Technique by Dr. S. Nacht; Seminar on the Study 
of Freud’s papers by Dr. Lacan; Seminar on Child 
Analysis by Dr. Lebovici. , 

On 17 June, 1952, the Institute was inaugurated 
with the following constitution: The Institut de 
Psychanalyse with headquarters at 187 rue Saint- 
Jacques, Paris V, is the body to which the Societe 
Psychanalvtique de Paris delegates responsibility 
for organizing the teaching of the theory and prac- 
tice of psycho-analysis, with the directive body 
constituted as rollows: 


(1) A Director electe: 
administrative meeting © 
tique de Paris. 


d every five years by the 
f the Société Psychanaly- 


sien —__———_— 


1 Th y 
"Sa Part French Psycho-Analytical Society was accepted 
Of the International Psyclo-Analytical Associa- 


tion in 1926 and not, asit was erroneously stated, in 1949 


(Bulletin, p. 278, Vol. 32). 
6 
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(2) Two Scientific Secretaries nominated by the 
Director and elected by the meeting. 

(3) A Training Committee composed of the 
Society’s President and six elected members. The 
President and Training Committee will organize 
and supervise the theoretical training of students 
and watch over the training in technique of the 
future psycho-analysts in accordance with standards 
approved by the Société Psychanalytique de Paris. 

The following: were elected Officers of the Insti- 
tute: Dr. S. Nacht, President; Dr. H. Savguet, 
Administrative Secretary; Dr. M. Benassy and 
Dr. S. Lebovici, Scientific Secretaries. 


List of Papers Read before Foreign Groups of 
Psycho-Analysts 

1951: ‘Some Aspects of Transference °, by Dr- 
Daniel Lagache; ‘ Some Reflections on the Ego’, 
by Dr. Jacques Lacan; both read before the British 
Psycho-Analytical Society (published in this volume 
of the Int. J. Psycho-Anal.). 

1952: ‘ Fear’, a communication to the Barcelona 
Spanish psycho-analytic group by Dr. S. Nacht. 


Conference of French-Speaking Psycho- Analysts, 
November, 1951 
On Transference: Clinical Report by Dr. M. 
Schlumberger; Theoretical Report by Dr. D. 
Lagache. 


Programme of Meetings of the Society 


October, 1951. ‘The Role of Identity in Ego 
Formation ’ by Dr. Serge Lebovici. 

November, 1951. ‘An Inquiry into Suicide’ by 
Dr. J. Dreyfus-Moreau. 

December, 1951. ‘Indication and Counter- 
Indication for Psycho-Analysis ° by Dr. Male. 

January, 1952, The same subject presented by 
Dr. Lebovici. 

February, 1952. ‘The Sex of the Psycho- 
Analyst ’ by Dr. Dolto-Marette. 

March, 1952. * Narcissistiv Difficulties on the 
Part of the Observer in Relation to Psychosomatic 
Problems’ by Dr. Marty. 

May, 1952. ‘Regressive Satisfactions in the 
Treatment of Children ° by Dr. Diatkine 

June, 1952. ‘Is Psycho-Analysis Di lectic? * 
De Lanai. y ysis Dialectic?’ by 

July, 1952. * Classification of Psychogeni Di 
orders of the Infant’ by Dr. Ri Ee ies venues 
Yaris. ené Spitz (New 


VIENNA PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL SOCIETY 


(Wiener Psychoanalytische Vereinigung) 

The Annual Business Meeting for the year 
1951-52 was held on 2 April, 1952, the President. 
Dr. Alfred Winterstein, and the Vice-President and 
Secretary, Dr. Wilhelm Soms, gave the following 
report on the Society's activities; In the past year 


most of the activities were devoted to the training 
of students. Several members attended the 17th 
International Psycho-Analytical Congress in Amster- 
dam. Docent Dr. Bolterauer read a paper, 
“A Contribution to the Psychology of Fanaticism *- 
The Society's President was in the chair at one of 
the Congress Scientific Meetings. Dr. Leo Barte- 
meier, President of the I.P.A., conveyed to the 
Congress the desire and urgent need for papers 
to be read by psycho-analysts who visit Vienna an 
for books and periodicals not published in Austria. 
The Vienna Society is glad to receive the INTER- 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF PsyCHO-ANALYSIS. 

Dr. med. Erich Heilbrun, an associate member 
of the German Psycho-Analytical Association, has 
established himself in Vienna. . 

At the Extraordinary Business Meeting On 11 
January the head of the University’s Clinic for 
Neurology and Psychiatry, Professor Dr. Hans 
Hoff, was unanimously elected an Honorary Member 
in recognition of his successful endeavour tO have 
a memorial erected to Dr. Sigmund Freud in the 
‘* Arkadenhof’ of the University. Professor f 
has rendered valuable service to psycho-analysis 
during the post-war period. The document stating 
these facts was handed over to Professor 
13 January at his Clinic by the Officers of 
Society. k 

Dr. Gertrude Höllwarth, after being passed as s 
trained psycho-analyst, read her membership Pp@P© 


on 15 June on ‘ Problems of Interpretation duras 
the Opening Phase of Treatment’. In July nd 
q starte! 


member moved to Sao Paulo, Brazil, an 

practising there. i : 
The number of full members is 13, including 

those practising abroad: Dr. Otto Fleischma 

Dr. Theon Spanudis, Dr. Gertrude Höllwarth. ant 

. Te number of students in training at Pres 

is 13. 


Courses and Seminars 1951-52 
For students in training: Special Pathology f 
the Neuroses by Dr. Alfred Winterstein; Eren 
Case Histories by Dr. Lambert Bolterauer; 
on Technique by Dr. Hans Aufreiter ; Case Ser 
by Dr. Hans Aufreiter. 


ina" 


and Dr. Wilhelm Solms. 

For psychologists, etc.: University : 
of the difficulties encountered in ad l 
school by Dr. Lambert Bolterauer; 
into Depth Psychology by Dr. Lambert B 
Institute of Education, City of Vienna : 
of education by Dr. Lambert Bolterauer- 

Lectures organized by the August 
Society: Rosa Dworschak and Dr. ^ tot 
‘Treatment of a Problem-Girl ’ (according f 
case-work method). Rosa Dworschak ape 
N. Sailer: ‘ Treatment of a Marital Co 
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Wilhelm Solms: ‘Th 

ni : Therapy of Compulsive 

ae (Dr. Ernst Ticho: ‘ Psychology a War 

T aA Docent Dr. Lambert Bolterauer and 
. Hedwig Bolterauer: ‘From the Advisory 


Centre for Secondary School Boys and Girls? Dr. 
Alfred Winterstein: ‘On Character Disturbances,’ 
Docent Dr. Lambert Bolterauer: ‘Environment 
and Child ’ (with a film). 


MEMBERS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Corrections and Additions ? 


AMERICAN PSYCHOANALYTIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Active Members 
Correct 
Bibring, E 
Dene Edward, M.D., 51 Brattle St., Cambridge 
. 8, Mass. a 
re 
York 28, NY.” M.D., 1040 Park Ave., New 
a Elisabeth R., M.D., 1148 Fifth Ave., New 
Jokl, R oe 
fe Rovert H., M.D., 450 North Bedford Drive, 
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TRANSITIONAL OBJECTS AND TRANSITIONAL PHENOMENA? 


A STUDY OF THE FIRST NOT-ME POSSESSION? 


By D. W. WINNICOTT, LONDON gs 


Introduction 
Iti 
a known that infants as soon as they are 
to Y to use fist, fingers, thumbs in stimula- 
the oral erotogenic zone, in satisfaction 


ete 
the instincts at that zone, and also in quiet 


Un: F 
r, It is also well known that after a few 
playing infants of either sex become fond of 
heir shone dolls, and that most mothers allow 
ean some special object and expect them 
fics e, as it were, addicted to such objects. 
Sets of a relationship between these two 
interval enomena that are separated by a time 
e earl and a study of the development from 
can ma a into the later can be profitable, and 
that h e use of important clinical material 
as been somewhat neglected. 


The f; 
Ai Possession 
Mothers who happen to be in close touch with 
are Pein and problems will be already 
Played 3 the very rich patterns ordinarily dis- 
Possessicy babies in their use of the first not-me 
can be è a These patterns, being displayed, 
There i jected to direct observation. 
edence » a wide variation to be found in a 
born inf of events which starts with the new- 
le ne ant’s fist-in-mouth activities, and that 
dol] be entually on to an attachment to a teddy, a 
tis oe toy, or to a hard toy. 
Other th ear that something is important here 
an oral excitement and satisfaction, 


although this may be the basis of everything 
else. Many other important things can be 


studied, and they include: 


(1) The nature of the object. 

(2) The infant’s capacity to recognize the, object 
as ‘ not-me’. 

(3) The place of the object—outside, inside, at g 
the border. 

(4) The infant’s capacity to create, think up, 
devise, originate, produce an object. 


(5) The initiation of an affectionate 
object relationship. 


type of 


I have introduced the terms P transitional 
object? and * transitional phenomena > for 
designation of the intermediate area of expe- 
rience, between the thumb and the teddy bear, 
between the oral erotism and true object- 
relationship, between primary creative activity 
and projection of what has already been intro- 
jected, between primary unawareness of in- 
debtedness and the acknowledgement of in- 
debtedness (‘ Say: ta! °’). 

By this definition an infant’s babbling or the 
older child goes over a repertory of 


way an 
songs and tunes while preparing for sleep 
come within the intermediate area as transi- 

use made of 


tional phenomena, along with the 
objects that are not part of the infant’s body 


yet are not fully recognized as belonging to 
external reality. ? 


1 
Bas 
Rtitish T on a paper given at a Scientific Meeting of the? 
hy Porteng y e-Analytical Society on 30 May, 
sad, and Deion was distributed to members before- 
tion “Th r. Winnicott confined his remarks to the 
te Tti e usion-Disillusionment °. g 
a ssegsign Sary to stress that ihe word used here is 
Stribut, a and not ‘object’. In the typed version 
fact use the word 


to members I did ia 
R 89 


* object’ (instead of ‘ possession *) in one place by mis- 
take, and this led to confusion in the discussion. Tt was 
pointed out that the first not-me object is usually taken 
to be the breast. 

The reader’s attention is drawn to the use of the word 
‘ transitional” in many places by Fairbairn in Psycho- 
analytic Studies of the Personality (Tavistock Publica- 
tions, 1952), notably p. 35. (Also in this Journal, 22.) 
i 
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Inadequacy of Usual Statement 


It is generally acknowledged that a statement 
of human nature in terms of interpersonal 
relationships is not good enough even when the 
imaginative elaboration of function and the 
whole of fantasy both conscious and uncon- 
scious, including the repressed unconscious, 
are allowed for. There is another way of 
describing persons that comes out of the 
researches of the past two decades. Of every 
individual who has reached to the stage of being 
a unit with a limiting membrane and an out- 
side and an inside, it can be said that there is 
an inner reality to that individual, an inner 
world which can be rich or poor and can be at 
peace or in a state of war. This helps, but is it 
enough? 

My claim is that if there is a need for this 
double statement, there is also need for a triple 
one; the third part of the life of a human being, 
a part that we cannot ignore, is an intermediate 
area of experiencing, to which inner reality and 
external life both contribute: It is an area 
which is not challenged, because no claim is 
made on its behalf except that it shall exist as a 
resting-place for the individual engaged in the 
perpetual human task of keeping inner and 
outer reality separate yet inter-related. 

It is usual to refer to ‘ reality-testing ’, and 
to make a clear distinction between appercep- 
tion and Perception. I am here staking a claim 
for an intermediate state between a baby’s 
inability and growing ability to recognize and 
accept reality... I am therefore studying the 
substance of illusion, that which is allowed to 
the infant, and which in adult life is inherent 
in art and religion, and yet becomes the hall- 
mark of madness when an adult puts too power- 
oe a claim on the credulity of others, forcing 
: Fe eae lees a sharing of illusion that 
illusory Sper ones Ta “it a eo ee 
collect together and forty oi r ae 

ees k p on the basis of 
the similarity of our illusory experiences. This is 
a natural root of grouping among human beings. 

I hope it will be understood that T am Tot 
referring exactly to the little child’s Teddy Bear 
nor to the infant’s first use of the fist (thumb 
fingers). I am not specifically studying tha 
first object of object-relationships. I am con- 


- experiences, 


cerned with the first possession, and with the 
intermediate area between the subjective and 
that which is objectively perceived. 


„Development of a Personal Pattern 


There is plenty of reference in psycho- 
analytic literature to the progress from ‘ hand 
to mquth’ to ‘hand to genital’, but perhaps 
less to further progress to the handling of truly 
‘not-me’ objects. Sooner or later in an infant's 
development there comes a tendency on the 
part of the infant to weave other-than-me 
objects into the personal pattern. To some 
extent these objects stand for the breast, but 
it is not especially this point that is under 
discussion. - 

In the case of some infants the thumb 1S 
placed in the mouth while fingers are made to 
caress the face by pronation and supination 
movements of the forearm. The mouth 1$ 
then active in relation to the thumb, out not 1 
relation to the fingers, The fingers caressing 
the upper lip, or some other part, may be © 
may become more important than the thum 
engaging the mouth. Moreover this caressing 
activity may be found alone, without the mor 
direct thumb-mouth union.? . 

In common experience one of the following 
occurs, complicating an auto-erotic expeTie® 
such as thumb-sucking: 


(1) with the other hand the baby taken a 
external object, say a part of a shee the 
blanket, into the mouth along with 
fingers; ‘c held 

or (2) somehow or other the bit of cloth* is The 
and sucked, or not actually sucked. and 
objects used naturally include napkins op 
(later) handkerchiefs, and this depends 
what is readily and reliably available; oy 

or (3) the baby starts from early months to P" pe 
wool and to collect it and to use it fo ote 
caressing part of the activity.5 Less fin’ 
monly, the wool is. swallowed, even © 
trouble; ¢ pum 

or (4) mouthing, accompanied by sounds of M rst 
mum’, babbling, anal noises, th? 
musical notes and so on. 


One may suppose that thinking, 
tasying, gets linked up with these fu 


or fa? i 
nction? 


Pe 
All these things I am calling transit? 


3 Cf. Freud: ‘Case of Dora’, Collected Pa 
Vol. 3, pp. 63-64; also Hoffer, Willi: The Psycho. 
analytic Study of the Child, Vol. I-IV, p. 51. 

_ ^ A recent example is the blanket-dell of the child 
in the film A Child Goes to Hospital by Robertson 


(Tavistock Clinic). for te 
5 Here there could possibly be an explanation I ip 
use of the term ‘ wool-gathering’, which m : 
habiting the transitional or intermediate are therin? 
ê See W. C. M. Scott’s recent paper on Bla 
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A ee Also, out of all this (if we study 
sc infant) there may emerge some thing 
Ea e phenomenon—perhaps a bundle of 
a or the corner of a blanket or eiderdown, 
elie or tune, or a mannerism, which 
es e vitally important to the infant for use 
Piast ime of going to sleep,” and is a defence 
Noe poe especially anxiety of depressive 
Piet o erhaps some soft object or type of 
Ora tt has been found and ‘used by the infant, 
ca then becomes what I am calling a 
aed object. This object goes on being 
Br ea ant. The parents get fo know its value 
lets it ay it round when travelling. The mother 
ae ae dirty and even smelly, knowing that 
‘nuit ning it she introduces a break in con- 
may A in the infant’s experience, a break that 
{0 the stroy the meaning and value of the object 

I infant. 
p eel that the pattern of transitional 
eae begins to show at about 4-6-8-12 
EEEN Purposely I leave room for wide 

ions. 
a gee set in infancy may persist into child- 
se cee the original soft object continues 
time o ey ey necessary at bed-time or at 
threater oneliness or when a depressed mood 
extensi 2 In health, however, there is a gradual 
ot n of range of interest, and eventually 
on es range is maintained, even when 
Object lve anxiety is near. A need for a specific 
ery cad a behaviour pattern that started at a 
A eae date may reappear at a later age 
, teprivation threatens. 

With 3 first possession is used in conjunction 
a aal techniques derived from very early 
the mo? which can include or exist apart from 
in the a reel autoerotic activities. Gradually 
ard os of an infant Teddies and dolls and 
teng t ys are acquired. Boys to some extent 
girls fic E over to use hard objects, whereas 
tion &, to proceed right ahead to the acquisi- 
Sver, a family. It is important to note, how- 
Cte, at there is no noticeable difference 
nor, ° boy and girl in their use of the original 
” Possession, which I am calling the 


tr, 3 
“tsitional object. 


d sounds 


instance, ‘baa’ may be the name, and the ‘b?’ 
may have come from the adult’s use of the word 
‘ baby ° or * bear’. 

I should mention that sometimes there is no 
transitional object except the mother herself. 
Or an infant may be so disturbed in emotional 
development that the transition state cannot 
be enjoyed, or the sequence of objects used is 
broken. The sequence may nevertheless be 
maintained in a hidden way. 


Summary of Special Qualities in the Relationship 
(1) The infant assumes rights over the object, 
and we agree to this assumption. Never- 
theless some abrogation of omnipotence is a 
feature from the start. 

(2) The object is affectionately cuddled as well as , 
excitedly loved and mutilated. 

(3) It must never change, unless changed by the 
infant. 

(4) It must survive instinctual loving, and also 
hating, and, if it be a feature, pure aggression. 

(5) Yet it must seem to the infant to give warmth, 
or to move, or to have texture, or to do 
something that seems to show it has vitality 
or reality of its own. 

(6) It comes from without from our point of 
view, but not so from the point of view of 
the baby. Neither does it come from within; - 
it is not an hallucination. 

(7) Its fate is to be gradually allowed to be 
decathected, so that in the course of years it 
becomes not so much forgotten as relegated to 
limbo. By this I mean that in health the 
transitional object does not ‘ go inside” nor 
does the feeling about jt necessarily undergo 
repression. It is not forgotten and it is not 
mourned. It loses meaning, and this is 
because the transitional phenomena have 
become diffused, have become spread out 
over the whole intermediate territory between 
“inner psychic reality ’ and‘ the external world 
as perceived by two persons in common’, 
that is to say, over the whole cultural field. 

At this point my subject widens out into that 

of play, and of artistic creativity and apprecia- 
tion, and of religious feeling, and of dreaming, 
and also of fetishism, lying and stealing, the origin 
and loss of affectionate feeling, drug addiction, 
the talisman of obsessional rituals, etc. 


of the Transitional Object to 


Kanes infant starts to use organize! Se 
for th ta, da) there may appear a * word’ Relationship 
by y © transitional object. The name given” Symbolism j 
signify infant to these earliest objects is often It is true that the piece of blanket (or whatever 
the cant, and it usually has a word used by it is) is symbolical of some part-object, such as 
ults partly incorporated in it. For the breast. Nevertheless the point of it is not 
g Children’. 


7 See Illingworth, R. S.» B.M J., 1 


April, 1951, ‘ Sleep Disturbances in Youn: 
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jts symbolic value so much as its actuality. 
Its not being the breast (or the mother) although 
real is as important as the fact that it stands for 
the breast (or mother). 

When symbolism is employed the infant is 
already clearly distinguishing between fantasy 
and fact, between inner objects and external 
objects, between primary creativity and per- 
ception. But the term transitional object, 
according to my suggestion, gives room for 
the process of beceming able to accept dif- 
ference and similarity. “I think there is use for a 
term for the root of symbolism in time, a term 
that describes the infant’s journey from the 
purely subjective to objectivity; and it seems to 
me that the transitional object (piece of blanket, 
etc.) is what we see of this journey of progress 
towards experiencing. 

It would be possible to understand the transi- 
tional object while not fully understanding the 
nature of symbolism. It seems that symbolism 
can only be properly studied in the process of 
the growth of an individual, and that it has at 
the very best a variable meaning. For instance, 
if we consider the wafer of the Blessed Sacrament, 
which is symbolic of the body of Christ. I think 
I am right in saying that for the Roman Catholic 
community it is the body, and for the Protes- 
tant community it is a’ substitute, a reminder, 
and is essentially not, in fact, actually the body 
itself. Yet in both cases it is a symbol. 

A schizoid patient asked me, after Christmas, 
had I enjoyed eating her at the feast? And then, 
had I really eaten her or only in fantasy? I 
knew that she could not be satisfied with either 
alternative. Her split needed the double answer. 


Clinical Description of a Transitional Object 
For anyone in touch with parents and chil- 

dren, there is an infinite quantity and variety 

of illustrative clinical material.8 The following 


illustrations are given merely to remind readers 
of similar material in their own experiences. 


Two brothers ; contrast in early use of possessions. 


‘(Distortion in use of transitional object 
X, now a healthy man, has had to fight chee 


towards maturity. The mother * learned how to 
be a mother’ in her management of X when he 
was an infant and she was able to avoid certain 
mistakes with the other children because of what 
she learned with him. There were also external 
reasons why she was anxious at the time of her 
rather lonely management of X when he was born. 
She took her job as a mother very seriously and she 
breast-fed X for seven months. She feels that in 
his case this was too long and he was very difficult 
to wean. He never Sucked his thumb or his fingers 
and when she weaned him ‘ he had nothing to fal 
back on’. He had never had the bottle or a dummy 
or any other form of feeding. He had a very strong 
and early attachment to her herself, as a person, a0 
it was her actual person that he needed. y 
From twelve months he adopted a rabbit which 


he would cuddle and his affectionate regard for 


the rabbit eventually transferred to real rabbits. 
This particular rabbit lasted till he was five oF six 
years old. It could be described as 4 comforter, 
but it never had the true quality of a transition® 
object. It was never, as a true transitional objec 
would have been, more important than the mother, 
an almost inseparable part of the infant. In’ a 
case of this particular boy the kind of anxietiet 
which were brought to a head by the weaning @ 
seven months later produced asthma, and nt 
gradually did he conquer this. It was importa 
for him that he found employment far awa ; 
the home town. His attachment to his mot T 
still very powerful, although he comes with? gys 
wide definition of the term normal, or he@ 
This man has not married. 


(Typical use of transitional object.) X’s ard 
brother, Y, has developed in quite a straightf es 
way throughout. He now has three healthy childre ths 
his own. He was fed at the breast for four me pis 
and then weaned without difficulty.° X sucke ade 
thumb in the early weeks and this again fe ce 
weaning easier for him than for his older brot ted 
Soon after weaning at five to six months he acora! 
the end of the blanket where the stitching finis out 
He was pleased if a little bit of the wool S1U°T ose. 
at the corner and with this he would tickle his mated 
This very early became his ‘Baa’; he Me Ise 
this word for it himself as soon as hi as 
organized sounds. From the time r the 
about a year old he was able to substitute iG red 
end of the blanket a soft green jersey Wit 3 


8 There are excellent examples in the o 5 
have found on this same subject. Wulff a 


and Object Choice in Early Childhood’, Psychoanal. ` 


Quart., 1946, 15, p. 450) is clearly studyi: i 

phenomenon, but he calls the objects neh ob 
It is not clear to me that this term is correct, and I 
discuss this below. I did not actually know of 
Wulff’s paper until I had written my own, but it gave me 
great pleasure and support”to find the subject had 
already been considered worthy of discussion by a 


Satie a 
colleague. See also Abraham: case description ID aper’ 
First Pregenital Stage of the Libido ’, Selected Zy fi 
(Hogarth Press), p. 267, and Lindner: Jahr ‘ 
Kinderheilkunde, N.F., xiv, 1879. hild thai 

° The mother had ‘learned from her first Gje prea’ 
it was a good idea to give one bottle, fee ue 0 
feeding’, that is, to allow for the positive Value “nieve 
stitutes for herself, and by this means she 
easier weaning than with X. 


=p 
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ti Ne ; 
the Conse not a ‘comforter’ as in the case of 
i, ee a older brother, but a ‘soother’. 
if fyoical 2a ative which always worked. This is 
ai aape of what I am calling a Transi- 
ays a When Y was a little boy it was 
rR on that if anyone gave him his ‘ Baa’ 
ane ia analy | suck it and lose anxiety, 
Pi Nates i e would go to sleep within a few 
if the time for sleep were at all near. The 


thumb-sucking continued at the same time, lastin; 

until he was three or four years old, and he eel 
bers thumb-sucking and a hard place on one thumb 
which resulted from it. He is now interested (as a 
father) in the thumb-sucking of his children and 


their use of * Baas’. 
The story of seven ordinary children in this family 


brings out the following points, arranged for 
comparison: 


> O- 
i Thumb. Transitional Object. ¢ “Type of Child. 
X a 
pe 9 | Mother . Rabbit (comforter) | Mother-fixated 
mf Gil F BAA . Jersey (soother) | Free 
ins 5 Boy J | (0) | Dummy . Donkey (friend) _ | Late maturity i 
-Gin a > | : BE . EE (protective) >’ | Latent psychopathic 
Girl ee il- BAA . Blanket (reassurance) | Developing well 
— ren + | Thumb . Thumb (satisfaction) x Pr 
S Ol se ‘Mimi's’ . .*Cult (company) 5 a 
| * innumerable similar soft objects distinguished by colour, length, width, 
= | and early subjected to sorting and classification. 


ae 
ue in History-taking 


I 5 

able eano with a parent it is often valu- 

niques y information about the early tech- 

amily a oe of all the children of the 

Parison of is starts the mother off on a com- 

Chables | her children one with another, and 
her to remember and compare their 


Char isti 
“Tacteristics at an early age. 


Th ‘ 
© Child’s Contribution 


Inf ‘ 
chiq pation can often be obtained from a 


instance, regard to transitional objects; for 
that ie Angus (11 years 9 months) told me 
is brother ‘has tons of teddies and 


things > 
8S’ and ‘before that he had little Sears ’, 


and 
ov. Be followed this up with a talk about his 
teddies. 


lere istory, He said he never had 
8 Sia co a bell rope which hung down, a 
N of which he would go on hitting, and 


o 
Off to sleep. Probably in the end it fell, 


8 
and 
th 
Son, Pat was the end of it. There was, however, 
bout this. 


et 
lt ee else. He was very shy 4 
fond of; purple rabbit with red eyes. ‘I wasn’t 
fas it hae Lused to throw it around.’ * Jeremy 
cause w. Igaveittohim. Igave it to Jeremy 
Chest it was naughty. It would fall off the 


i o . * 

at me. drawers, Tt still visits me. I like it to, 
h He surprised himself when he drew 
hat this 


Jt will be noted t 
the ordinary good 
ke as if lacking 1n 
e transitional 
When I saw 


e 

ley burple rabbit. 

Teal eae boy with 
bjectg ense when describing th 
Qualities and activities. 


the mother later she expressed surprise that 


Angus remembered the purple rabbit. She 
easily recognized it from the coloured drawing. 


Ready Availability of Examples 

I deliberately refrain from giving more case 
material here, particularly as I wish to avoid 
giving the impression that what I am reporting 
is rare. In practically every case history there 
is something to be found that is interesting in the 
transitional phenomena, OF in their absence. 
(It is my intention to give other examples and 
to develop subsidiary themes in future work.) 


THEORETICAL STUDY 
There are certain comments that can be 
made on the basis of accepted psycho-analytic 


theory- 
(1) The transition 
or the object o. 
(2) The transitional 
reality-testing. 
(3) In relation to the transitional object the infant 
passes from (magical) omnipotent control to 
control by manipulation (involving muscle 
erotism and co-ordination pleasure). 


(4) The transitional object may eventually develop 
persist as a charac- 


into a fetish object and so 

teristic of the adult sexual life. (See Wulff’s 

development of the theme.) 
(5) The transitional object may, because of anal 
erotic organization, stand for fæces (but it 
is not for this .eason that it may become 
smelly and remain unwashed). 


al object stands for the breast, 
f the first relationship. 


1 object antedates established 
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Relationship to Internal Object (Klein) 


It is interesting to compare the transitional 
object concept with Melanie Klein’s concept of 
the internal object. The transitional object is 
not an internal object (which is a mental concept) 
—it is a possession. Yet it is not (for the infant) 
an external object either. 

The following complex statement has to be 
made. The infant can employ a transitional 
object when the 1..fernal object is alive and real 
and good enough (ne too persecutory). But 
this internal object depends for its qualities on 
the existence and aliveness and behaviour of the 
external object (breast, mother figure, general 
environmental care). Badness or failure of the 
latter indirectly leads to deadness or to a 
persecutory quality of internal object. After 
a persistence of failure of the external object 
the internal object fails to have meaning to the 
infant, and then, and then only, does the transi- 
tional object become meaningless too. The 
transitional object may therefore stand for the 
*external’ breast, but indirectly, through stand- 
ing for an ‘ internal’ breast. 

The transitional object is never under magical 
control like the internal object, nor is it outside 
control as the real mother is. 


Illusion-Disillusionment ` 


In order to prepare the ground for my own 
positive contribution to this subject I must 
put into words some of the things that I think 
are taken too easily for granted in many psycho- 
analytic writings on infantile emotional develop- 
ment, although they may be’ understood in 
practice. 

There is no possibility whatever for arrinfant to 
proceed from the pleasure-principle to the reality 
principle or towards and beyond primary 
identification (see Freud, The Ego and the Id, 
p. 14),"° unless there is a good enough mother. 
The good enough ‘mother’ (not necessarily 
the infant’s own mother) is one who makes 
active adaptation to the infant’s needs, an 
active adaptation that gradually lessens accord: 

` ing to the infant’s growing ability to account 
for failure of adaptation and to tolerate the 


results of frustration. Naturally the infant’s 
own mother is more likely to be good enough 
than some other person, since this active adapta- 
tion demands an easy and unresented pre- 
occupation with the one infant; in fact, success 
in infant-care depends on the fact of devotion, 
not on cleverness or intellectual enlightenment. 
The. good enough mother, as I have stated, 
starts off with an almost complete adaptation 
to her infant’s needs, and as time proceeds she 
adapts less and less completely, gradually, 
according to the infant’s growing ability to 
deal with her failure. 3 
The infants means of dealing with this 
maternal failure include the following: 


(1) The infant’s experience, often repeated, that 
there is a time limit to frustration. At first, 
naturally, this time limit must be short. 

(2) Growing sense of process. 

(3) The beginnings of mental activity. 

(4) Employment of auto-erotic satisfattions. 

(5) Remembering, reliving, fantasying. drear? 
ing; the integrating of past, present, an 
future. 


If all goes well the infant can actually come bi 
gain from the experience of frustration, sine 
incomplete adaptation to need makes one 
real, that is to say hated as weil as loved. TA 
consequence of this is that if all goes well a 
infant can be disturbed by a close adapta veel 
to need that is continued too long, not allow n 
its natural decrease, since exact adaptats 
resembles magic and the object that beha a 
perfectly becomes no better than an hallucl?! 
tion. Nevertheless at the start adaptation ne js 
to be almost exact, and unless this is 5° eloP 
not péssible for the infant to begin to deve o 
a capacity to experience a relationship jon 
external reality, or even to form a conceP 
of external reality. 


Illusion and the Value of Illusion 


The mother, at the beginning, DY. 
100 per cent. adaptation affords the infan : 
opportunity for the illusion that her rean det 
part of the infant. It is, as it wet Ei in 
magical control. The same can be sal 


10 : Gr 
oft et o, p. a An Psychology and the Analysis 
ne effect, and the main effect, of fai 

mother in this respect at the start of an EEN me 
discussed clearly (in my view) by Marion Milner, in her 
paper appearing in the Melanie Klein Birthday Volume 
Hogarth Press, 1952, also this Journal, 32 (1952), p. 181. 
She shows that because of the mother’s failure there is 
brought about a premature ego-development, with pre- 


cocious sorting out of a bad from a good objects 
period of illusion (or my Transitional Phas 


turbed. In analysis or in various activities 17 ķi 

life an individual can be seen to be going on seek yal 
valuable resting-place of illusion. Illusion in Anfä"s a 
hasits positive value. See also Freud: Aus det 5 Frets 
der Psychoanalyse: Briefe an Wilhelm Fliess. He 19 certa 
wrote (pp. 402 and 413) that only by outside he 

early functioning can proceed satisfactorily- 


| en 


Í 
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a of infant care in general, in the quiet times 
a excitements. Omnipotence is nearly a 
9 experience. The mother’s eventual task is 
ged to disillusion the infant, but she has 
aa eee success unless at first she has been 
a As sufficient opportunity for illusion. 
hh oe er language, the breast is created by 
pick nt over and over again out of the infant’s 
Site i to love ör (one can say) out of need. A 
E e ive phenomenon develops in the Baby 
Era call the mother’s breast.!? The mother 
a e actual breast just there where the infant 
ey to create, and at the.right moment. 
cern pe therefore the human being is 
eae ym the problem of the relationship 
2 i, at is objectively perceived and what 
of thie ively conceived of, and in the solution 
stig oe there is no health for the human 
ee o has not been started off wellenough by 
refers her. The intermediate area to which I am 
eaae is the area that is allowed to the infant 
cepti n primary creativity and objective per- 
‘ption based on reality testing. The transi- 


tio: 
nal phenomena represent the early stages of 


th F 

a of illusion, without which there is no 

relations for the human being in the idea of a 

other nship with an object that is perceived by 
S as external to that being. 


Fic. 2 


The idea; 
theoreti illustrated in Fig. 1 is this: that at some 
NAA point early in the development of every 
individual an infant in a certain setting 


Proyj, o 
ided by the mother is capable of conceiving O 


the idea of something which would meet th i 
need which arises out of instinctual fection. he 
infant cannot be said to know at first what is to be 
created. At this point in time the mother presents 
herself. In the ordinary way she gives her breast 
and her potential feeding urge. The mother’s 
adaptation to the infant’s needs, when good enough. 
gives the infant the illusion that there is an external 
reality that corresponds to the infant’s own capacity 
to create. In other words, there is an overlap 
between what the mother supplies and what the 
child might conceive of. To.*ue observer the child 
perceives what the moth t actually presents, but 
this is not the whole truth. The infant perceives 
the bréast only in so far as a breast could be created 
just there and then. There is no interchange 
between the mother and,the infant. Psychologicaily 
the infant takes from a breast that is part of the 
infant, and the mother gives milk to an infant that 
is part of herself. In psychology, the idea of inter- 
change is based on an illusion. 

In Fig. 2 a shape is given to the area of illusion, 
to illustrate what I consider to be the main function 
of the transitional object and of transitional phe- 
nomena. The transitional object and the transi- 
tional phenomena start each human being off with 


what will always be important for them, ie. a 


neutral area of experience which will not be chal- 
be said that 


lenged. Of the transitional object it can 
it is a matter of agreement between us and the baby 
that we will never ask the question * Did you conceive 
of this or was it presented to you from without?’ 

that no decision on this point 


The important point is 
is expected. The question is not to be formulated, 


This problem, which undoubtedly concerns 
the human infant in a hidden way at the begin- 
ning, gradually becomes an ebvious problem 
on account of the fact that the mother’s main 
task (next to providing opportunity for illu- 
sion) is disillusionment. This is preliminary to 
the task of weaning, and it also continues as 
one of the tasks of parents and educators. In 
other words, this matter of illusion is one 
which belongs inherently to human beings and 
which no individual finally solves for himself 
or herself, although a theoretical understanding 
of it may provide a theoretical solution. If 
things gO well, in this gradual disillusionment 
process, the stage is set for the frustrations 
that we gather together under the word weaning; — 


1g 3 

Paa ti ; 

it jg (include the whole technique of mothering. When 

breast, that the first Soject is the breast, the word 
Motherjp Used: I believe, to stand for the technique © 

Sible fop 28 well as for the > etual flesh. It is not impos- 

Way op, Mother to be a good enough mother (in my 
If the utting it) with a bottle for the actual feeding. , 

S wide meaning of the word * breast’ is kept in 


mind, and maternal technique is seen to be included in 
the total meening of the term, then there is a bridge 
forming between. the wording © Melanie Klein’s state- 
ment of early history and that of Anna Freud. The 
only difference left is one of dates, which is in fact an 
unimportant difference „which will automatically dis- 
appear in the course of ume. 
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but it should be remembered that when we talk 
about the phenomena (which Mrs. Klein has 
specifically illuminated) that cluster round 
weaning we are 2ssuming the underlying process, 
the process by which opportunity for illusion 
and gradual disillusionment is provided. If 
illusion-disillusionment has gone astray the 
infant cannot get to so normal a thing as 
weaning, nor to a reaction to weaning, and it is 
then absurd tovzefer to weaning at all. The 
mere termination =f breast feeding is not a 
weaning. “ey, 

We can see the tremendous significance of 
weaning in the case of the normal child. When 
we witness the complex reaction that is set 
going in a certain child by the weaning process 
we know that this is able to take place in that 
child because the illusion-disillusionment pro- 
cess is being carried through so well that we 
can ignore it while discussing actual weaning. 


Development of the Theory of Illusion-Dis- 
illusionment 


It is assumed here that the task of reality- 
acceptance is never completed, that no human 
being is free from the strain of relating inner and 
outer reality, and that relief from this strain is 
provided by an intermediate area of experience 13 
which is not challenged (arts, religion, etc.). 
This intermediate area is in direct continuity 
with the play area of the small child who is 
‘lost’ in play. 

In infancy this intermediate area is necessary 
for the initiation of a relationship between the 
child and the world, and is made possible by 
good enough mothering at thé early critical 
phase. Essential to all this is continuity (in 
time) of the external emotional envitonment 
and of particular elements i the physical en- 
vironment such as the transitional object or 
objects. 
hac ba Se phenomena are allowable 

i ecause of the parents’ intuitive 
Tecognition of the strain inherent in objective 
perception, and we do not challenge the infant 
in regard to subjectivity or objectivity just here 
where there is the transitional object, 

Should an adult make claims on us for our 
acceptance of the objectivity of his subjective 
phenomena we discern or diagnose madness 
If, however, the adult can manage to enjoy the 
personal intermediate area without “making 
claims, then we can acknowledge our own 


corresponding intermediate areas, and are 
pleased to find overlapping, that is to say 
common experience between members of a 
group in art or religion or philosophy. 


Reference to Wulff’s Paper 


I wish to draw particular attention to the 
paper by Wulff, referred to above, in which 
excellent clinical material is given illustrating 
exactly that which I am referring to under the 
heading of transitional objects and transitional 
phenomena. These is a difference between My 
point of view and that of Wulff which is re- 
flected in my use of this special term and his 
use of the term ‘fetish object’. A study of 
Wulff’s paper seems to show that in using the 
word fetish he has taken back to infancy some 
thing that belongs in ordinary theory to the 
sexual perversions. I am not able to find in 
his article sufficient room for the consideration 
of the child’s transitional object as a healthy 
early experience. Yet I do consider that trans 
tional phenomena are healthy and universa’: 
Moreover if we extend the use of the pei 
fetish to cover normal phenomena we sha 
perhaps be losing some of the value of the term. 

I would prefer to retain the word fetish nt 
describe the object that is employed on geoon 
of a delusion of a maternal phallus. I WOY as 
then go further and say that we must keep * 
place for the illusion of a maternal p 
that is to say, an idea that is universal an á 
pathological. If we shift the accent now from 
the object on to the word illusion we get N 
to the infant’s transitional object; the impo 
tance lies in the concept of illusion, a univers? 
in the field of experience. wan 

Following this, we can allow the transit! 
object to be potentially a maternal phallus ing 
originally the breast, that is to say, the poe 
created by the infant and at the same t! 
provided from the environment. In this w e 
think that a study of the infant’s use Of je- 
transitional object and of transitional P in 
nomena in general may throw light on the Lane 
of the fetish object and of fetishism. Ther’ 
something to be lost, however, in working. he 
wards from the psycho-pathology of fetisa 
to the transitional phenomena which belong 
the beginnings of experience and whic? na 
universal and inherent in healthy emot? 
development. 


d not 


onal 


1 Cf. Riviere: Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 17 (1936), p. 399. 
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SUMMARY 


ees is drawn to the rich field for 
Bee Co provided by the earliest experiences 
ee e healthy infant as expressed principally 
he relationship to the first possession. 
ong first possession is related backwards in 
ae autoerotic phenomena and fist and 
son sucking, and also forwards to the first 
Seg or doll and to hard toys. H is 
EETA both to the external object (mother’s 
<a t) and to internal objects (magically 
en breast), but is distinct from each. 
Sd transitional objects “and transitional 
Sh eo belong to the realm of illusion 
his a) at the basis of initiation of experience. 
y ihe y stage in development is made possible 
elie rade special capacity for making 
allow ae to the needs of her infant, thus 
infant © the infant the illusion that what the 
ant creates really exists. 
a intermediate area of experience, unchal- 
exte in respect of its belonging to inner or 
Tnal (shared) reality, constitutes the greater 


part of the infant’s experience and throughout 
life is retained in the intense experiencing that 
belongs to the arts and to religion and to 
imaginative living, and to creative scientific work, 

A positive value of illusion can therefore be 
stated. 

An infant’s transitional object ordinarily 
becomes gradually decathected, especially as 
cultural interests develop. . 

In psychopathology: g 

Addiction can be stated iz“terms of regression 
to the early stage atswhich the transitional 
phenomena are unchallenged; 

Fetish can be described in terms of a per- 
sistence of a specific object or type of object 
dating from infantile experience in the transi- 
tional field, linked with the delusion of a 
maternal phallus; 

Pseudologia and thieving can be described in 
terms of an individual's unconscious urge to 
bridge a gap in continuity of experience in 
respect of a transitional object. 

(Received 15 June, 1951) 


A NECROPHILIC PHANTASY? 


By H. SEGAL, LONDON 


. In this paper [intend to describe a phantasy 
that was brought iz-light in the analysis of a 
patient, and I shall isy te show its crucial 
importance for the patient’s whole personality. 

_I shall have to leave out a general description of 
the man, his background, the ‘course of his 
analysis, etc., as such a description would be 
beyond the scope of the present short com- 
munication. 

One day my patient, M., a man in his late 
forties, told me the following dream: ‘ He was 
lying in bed with a woman on a kind of balcony 
inside a room near the ceiling. The husband of 
the woman was lying on the floor above; he 
and the woman were lying head to foot. At some 
point he uncovered her to make love to her, 
and he then realized that she was a wooden doll. 
He noticed especially her wooden legs.’ 

To the woman in bed he associated a woman 
of his acquaintance, old and very rich. He 
would like to marry her for her money, but he 
is terrified of how possessive and sexually 
demanding she would be. The thought of her 
“old, empty, stinking vagina’ made him 
shudder. 

The balcony“near the ceiling he associated 
with my former consulting room. The man on 
the floor above was my husband. He wondered 
what my husband would do if he found us 
together on the couch. He’ also thought that 
I might prefer my husband to him, a thought 
which he found quite unbearable and brushed 
away. 

The position, head to foot, he associated to 
being in bed with a young boy when he himself 
was younger, also with another situation 
involving an older man. In his associations he 
referred to his fears of his own ‘homosexuality 
which had often come up in his analysis. He 
is aware of strong homosexual tendencies in 
himself, but views them with great horror. 

At that point I summarized his associations 
and suggested that he was beset by fears: if he 
sleeps with the old and rich woman she will 


‘sexual relations he wanted absolute comP 


exhaust him; if he atterapts to sleep with the 
young and married one he fears either rejection 
or the vengeance of the husband; he cannot 
sleep with men because of his fear of their: 
penises. Driven by these fears he can only 
enjoy an object when it has been completely 
immobilized like a wooden doll. 

He then said that his favourite song 
‘I wish I had a paper doll to call my own . For 
years he used to sing this little song to himself. 
He started singing it to me and became senti- 
mental and maudlin about it. I then remem” 
bered a frankly necrophilic phantasy which he 
had had a few days previously, and I suggeste 
that the doll was a corpse. He agreed t 7 
immediately, indeed with’ such eagerness tha 
I wondered whether I had been wrong 18 4 
interpretation. But it seemed from his leri 
reactions that his eagerness was partly of 
to insight and partly to manic enjoyment ely 
the phantasy itself. He started by immedia A 
telling me a joke: ‘A man and his wife my 
said, ‘were spending the first night of t the 
honeymoon in a sleeper. The man wearer 
upper berth. When the woman asked, a 
I come up ”, he said, “ Don’t bother, just ha a 
it up”. He then started extolling the victae th 
a corpse as a sexual object. He described he 
relish the feeling of power and security tha’ is 
could enjoy in making love to a corpse 
there when wanted, you put it away hae 
finished with it, it makes no demands, re 
never frustrating, never unfaithful, nevei 
proachful; persecution and guilt, he said, € 
be quite done away with. 1 

I then miggested that he tried to make oi 
people conform to this ideal, and when I ee 
some examples of such behaviour, he ous 
added many more. He did indeed try to 
people to behave like this idealized COMPS” pce 


was 


in his partner. He was intolerant of any 0 
or, conversely, of any demand. — The scours? 
should be ever willing, responsive in inte 


1 Read to the British Psycho-Analytical Society on 17 February, 1951. 
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ne j should not have an orgasm, nor derive 
Faul Teo than for his sake. He 
ae n various sexual practices demanding 
Potions i and compliance. In non-sexual 
aneti has to have a similar power, for 
Eer aa he wants his girl-friend he telephones 
Tehiest:d as must come immediately, the 
attack of e ay giving rise sometimes to a severe 
Be asin ae or depression; but the moment 
E on of her she must go at once. He has 
Mien = Hd her home in the middle of the night 
His Aas had already fallen asleep in his bed. 
Bre e ion to other people is similar: they must 
body go as he wants; he cannot bear 
attention presence for long. He drew my 
holdin ng the pleasures of giving and with- 
life oe e. He likes to feel that he infuses 

© people as though he were animating 


co. = 
„corpses. He will lend them money, set them up 


ing eee 
ceed look after them, console them, 
ust E gives them life. But to feel secure 
© Withh, ave the conviction that the moment 
iist a olds his love, interest, money, they 
Via a Pecome lifeless, inert; when he 
appear 7 his wish to see them they will dis- 
that ee s is also extremely important to M. 
einfli ple should not mind any pain which 
it picts on them; they should indeed welcome 
eae we have accounted for this special 
an i ne his sadism in terms of his need for 
Bteve mother who would welcome the child 
Person he did. It was also a denial that the 
minde, ees pain, or indeed that he himself 
Stie inflicting pain. But this demand that 
stand brie should not mind became more under- 
me e in terms of the necrophilic phantasy: 
eee the object has to behave like 
da and corpses do not mind whatever 
Mee 
erms of s relations to people proceeded in 
Of that th this phantasy. And the elaboration 
T guilt eme brought, to begin with, no anxiety 
‘Xciteme only a feeling of relish, pleasure, and 
8 ast The way he described his relation 
fa oll-corpse at that point was reminiscent 
to its Nicott’s description of the child’s relation 
Used > transitional objects: < notoriously ill- 
Quilt, yet surviving it; non-retaliating, n02- 
the tan aducing. The feeling towards me 1 
Potep oa ference was that of triumph and omni 
associat He was extremely co-operative in 
of „cung, and himself spotted various aspects 
treg 1S relationships in which people were 
y him as corpses. He was poastiug 
t that he so nearly fulfilled his phantasy 


Yo 


the fac 


ine i Bea 
and I was inert cla ote oe ae ee 
2 3 e y which he was animating 
with his own ideas and associations. x 
It was only gradually, and weeks later, that 
the underlying deprivation, persecution, and 
guilt could be admitted by him. In the dream 
he is indeed wholly deprived, whatever object 
he turns to; women old and young, boys, men 
are all unavailable to him. “they are either- 
rejecting or threatening. .%2e can only have a 
corpse. Behind the koast of how ideal the 
corpse is as a sexual object, there was the com- 
plaint and the despair of only having a corpse 
on which to live. There was also a mixture on 
guilt and persecution due to the feeling that, by 
virtue of his ruthlessness and greed, he turned 
his objects into corpses as soon as he approached 
them. His first association to the dream was 
about wanting to marry a rich woman in order 
to exploit her. He then had to turn her into the 
doll to protect himself from retaliation and guilt. 
He had to turn people into corpses as soon as 
he thought of exploiting them. But the corpse 
itself was a persecutor: he idealized it so 
intensely as a denial of his overwhelming fear 
of disintegrating, stinking; putrid corpses in bits 
and pieces, for ever attacking him and claiming 
his very life. There was a hint of that feeling 
in the first associations to his dream. The old 
woman’s vagina was ‘empty and stinking °. 
When this idealization of the corpse was 
analysed, the doll-corpse bore little resemblance 


to a normal child’s transitional object. 
itself, in which he told me the 


In the session ; ! c 
dst of his manic elation there 


dream, in the mi { ; 
feelings of quite a different 


were already present ea di 
ds the end of that session he 


nature. Towar i 
remembered a forgotten detail of the dream. 
He remembered that he took the woman’s 


wooden leg between his own legs and he felt 
that it became his penis. The doll had, as it 
were, castrated him; his penis became dead in 
jdertification with his dead object. This asso- 
ciation was followed by actual sensations of 
deadness in the penis; it felt to him like a 
lifeless, foreign body, and he was very disturbed 
by this feeling. In later hours this theme was , 
followed up.- His penis was dead unless life was 
infused into it. He said that he resented the 
presumption of the woman expecting him to 
approach her with an already erect penis; he 


wanted the woman to caress his genital first and 
bring it to life for him. He also had to wait a 
little before attempting intercourse, as if waiting 
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for inspiration. Analysis brought to con- 
sciousness that he was waiting for the father’s 
penis to enter him and animate his own genital. 
In the dream, the man on the floor above is not 
only his rival, but also the man whose presence 
is necessary for M. to achieve intercourse. 

The feelings in his penis were transferred to 
different parts of his body, predominantly to 
his head, and to his mind which was felt by 
him as a bodilyhing, a part of his head. He 
used to complain “ef his head being ‘ dead’, 
‘useless °’, he could havs_no ideas, he had to be 
stimulated, animated. He felt that without 
stimulation from outside his mind would dis- 
appear altogether. His feet were a dead-weight 
and he had to wear special shoes to keep them 
in shape or they would disintegrate. He needed 
special collars, coats, spectacles, etc. He said 
that he was like an inanimate object, a puppet, 

_held together by endless special contraptions. 
His hypochondria affected all his organs, no 
part of him was felt to be alive by itself, he had 
to watch all his organs, to rest them, to give them 
gentle exercise, to make blood flow through 
them, etc. He took phenobarbitone to put 
himself to sleep, benzedrine to wake himself 
up. Nothing was a going concern, every part 
of him had to be kept alive artificially and with 
infinite care. A 

In subsequent hours one could follow three 
trends of thought all of which were started by 
the dream. First the object was the corpse; 
then his own penis and the various organs 
identified with it; and thirdly, by identification 
with either his ‘penis or his object, he himself 
was dead. 

When he was the corpse his relationships 
an npediiar quality of lifeless dependence. 
Sie a a to mea Paralytic man whom his 
and te fare to M., had to lift, lay on herself 
He felt pe E a ae 
He was the cone, ig Cs. ve pares c 
by intercourse. In this ina a gas 
ference there was an PeR S ne map 

d mous longing to be 
loved by me like a baby, the wish for me to 
tock him, to jump him up and down, to kiss 
him, to blow life into him. But in him this wish 
to be a baby took the distorted form of his 
being a corpse animated by me. He felt that 
he was a dead-weight to me, that he was a 
mill-stone round my neck. He would very often 
begin his analytical hours by saying: ‘ Yester- 
day was a good hour, you gave me life’, or 
“You allowed me to live’, or conversely, * That 


‘when they grew up, as well as the 
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was a bad session, I was quite dead °, or ‘I could 
not think, or talk, or work’. He would repeat 
constantly that if I ever stopped analysing him 
he would just stop living. ‘1am like a lamp that 
you have to light every day’. One of his oft- 
recurring expressions was: ‘I live only by other 
people’s permission’. By other people’s per- 
mission meant really by other people lending 
him, or giving him, their own life. In this 
situation every frustration was felt as a threat 
of death from a hostile object. He would say 
of his friend, ‘She did not come when I rang 
her, she really wénts my death’, and he really 
meant and believed it. His greed was limitless: 
he came to me lifeless; if I frustrated him he 
died; if I gratified him he stole my life and 
died. Also his greed made him feel quite 
incapable of discrimination: I was pouring 
something into him to animate him, but he. 
had no means either of controlling his intake 
or of discovering the nature of what I was giving 
him; so he lived in constant suspicion of the 
content of that with which I filled him. 3 
As we progressively unravelled his phantasies 
and fears, it became clear that the basic situatio” 
was that in any relation either he or I had to be 
a corpse. There was one life between us cal 
one death, as it were, represented by the con 
crete form of the corpse, and we were constant y 
identified with one another by projection ae 
introjection. The various complicated relation 
we had on various levels were endless attemp 
at solving the problem of how to share one a 
between’ the two of us. This phantasy wan ty 
the very basis of the structure of his persona 1 
and relationships. to 
It would be beyond the scope of this pape a 
attempt to describe fully the endless remit 
tions of this phantasy, and the way in W a 
it was used as a defence against other phantas! i 
To mention only one instance: being & corpa 
himself was used as a defence against pe 
anxiety, madness, disintegration, and the hri ; 
of dying, since corpses are immune from i bt 
So far the analysis has not brought to a’ 
enough childhood material to enable me 
unravel the origins of this persistent ph A 
Certainly the fact that my patient was the yow ee 


iggi i i the s 3 
est of a biggish family, and ca lg ot hat nis 


time 
parents were both poor and old by the te 
deal h 


he was born, must have done a great ate 
confirm this feeling that there was not en a 
lire left for him. It seems to me, however ave 
he is caught in a vicious circle that mus 
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Started very early on in his life. The primitive- 
ness of the mechanisms, the massive use of 
Projective and introjective identification, seem 
to suggest a fixation at a very early level. In 
her Paper ‘ Notes on Some Schizoid Mecha- 
nisms *, Melanie Klein suggests that there are 
two main sources of anxiety: the operation of 
e death instinct, and external bad experiences 
ike the trauma of birth, and frustrations. 
These two factors interact constantly. The 
death instinct is deflected outwards and is felt 
as a threat of annihilation coming from outside. 
p omal frustrations are also experienced as 
pe of annihilation by bad objects, but the 
fe objects are internalized and reinforce the 
ar of the death instinct within. 

I think that my patient is fixated in this 
pies phase described by Melanie Klein, 
nd that his phantasy can be understood only 
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in terms of these very early anxieties and mecha- 
nisms. I have the impression that M. must have 
suffered a severe deprivation at the very start 
of his life. This deprivation was felt to be, or 
maybe indeed was, a threat to his very existence. 
It must have led to an overwhelming destructive- 
ness and greed. He felt that in phantasy he 
emptied his mother of all life and she became 
the corpse; this corpse he introjected and 
identified with himself. He said once, ‘If I 
could remember so far basi, I know what my 
first memory would bu: J would remember 
realizing my mother’s existence and feeling, “ It 
is either you or I”.’ And to this day this 
emotional situation persists in the form of his 
necrophilic phantasy. — 


(Received 18 February, 1951) 


THE INTERNALIZED MOTHER AS HARMFUL FOOD 
IN PEPTIC ULCER PATIENTS? 


i By ANGEL GARMA (BUENOS AIRES) 
in co:laboration with W. BARANGER, J. C. BISI and’A. FIGUERAS 
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Long before their digestive lesion astually 
develops, peptic ulcer patients manifest an 
urge towards activity and a search after pro- 
gress, acting with a certain independence of 
their social and family environment. Hence 
they have been described as ‘ go-getters ° and 
‘ self-sufficient ’. 

Franz Alexander (1) and some of his col- 
laborators at the Psychoanalytic Institute of 
Chicago (2, 8) pointed out that this apparent 
behaviour was only a screen behind which were 
to be found strong contrary tendencies towards 
passivity, submission, and dependence. 

I have pointed out a similar contrast in the 
love life of peptic ulcer patients (5). They 
apparently seek, and obtain, genital gratifica- 
tions which they by no means wish to give up, 
but they are usually extremely frustrated by 
their wives or mistresses. 

One such patient often spoke of his feminine 
conquests and, in fact, attributed the appear- 
ance of his ulcer to genital excesses; in reality 
it was brought’about by his wife’s infidelity, 
which was. very painful to him, and by his being 
left by two other women with whom he had 
later fallen in love. Napoleon led an apparently 
panied sexual life, butin reality he was 
psa A TAS enine who was not very 
ao a ee tds him. Rudolph Valentino 

, ted and died from ulcus, was 
apparently the idol of women, but he was 
extremely unhappy with his two wives as -well 
as in his other love affairs. 

Similarly, in seven cases rece P 
analysed, the peptic ulcer ee 2 eae 
intense genital frustration due to frigidity 
illness which endangered pregnancy, infidelity, 
or criticism of their love technique in their 
wives or mistresses. Bearing in. mind these 
psycho-analytic findings I have also pointed 
out (5) that an actual conflict brought about by 


the coincidence o? two factors: (1) dependence 
upon and unsatisfactory genital life with a woman, 
and (2) professional activity which demands 
great efforts is often of great importance in 
the genesis of the ulcer. : 

In order to explain the action of the psyoht’ 
factors upon peptic ulcer, Franz Alexandé 
advanced a theory which, from its conten 
might be named the theory of longing for 1 
nourishing mother. 

According to Alexander, the ulcer 
represses his passive tendencies because ne 
are contrary to his conscious ideals. Bu Be 
repression by no means annuls these tende 
cies they are forced to make a regression, ee g 
on infantile aspects, such as a renewed seeki o 
after the mother’s love, or an equivalent in 
this iove, viz., food. That is to say that, OM of 
to these motives, an unsatisfied -yearning ien 
food exists in the unconscious of the P P 
predisposed to ulcer. On coming into acti 5 
this yedrning brings about a hyperactivity os, 
the stomach, with an increase of gastric as js 
just as we find in the stomach of a man W iicet 
hungry, In the individual predisposed to ke: is 
the yearning for food is continuous, since the 
repressed and cannot be satisfied, & 5, 35 

, 
c! 


patient 


secretion of gastric juices is also continuo ng 
is shown by clinical sounding. OD not pic? 
neutralized by food, these gastric juices X ting 
are continually secreted end up by irri? ad 
and harming the mucosa of the stomac det 
duodenum. Finally, according to exan the 
they produce the ulcer, acting t oue ag 
purely organic factors of continuous or the 
hyperfunction which damages the walls ° 
stomach and duodenum. pt the 

Other theories of ulcus take into acer stile 
part played by the sufferer’s anxiety or ro 10) 
They include those of G- F. Mee 2. w 
and Th. S. Szasz (14, 15) and also © 


1 Read before the British Psycho-Analytical Society, 6 February, 1952 
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Pickford (11, 12) and L. Stone (13), whose . 


re ers are outstanding in, the psycho-analytic 
ee on peptic ulcer. Pickford has insisted 
Pi aa APER of the displacement of oral 
AEA ndencies on the stomach in peptic 
oe 1944 (3), and more fully at the Ziirich 
nr in 1949 and later in the International 
ward y Psycho-Analysis (4), I brought for- 
Ector 4 theory on the role of psychological 
erand in peptic ulcer that differs from 
thea nder’s. My theory might be named the 
Sikes of : digem aggressive internalized 
Feeteésion, n individual with an oral digestive 
an Saliba Pod this theory there exist in the 
an Wiel unconscious psychic images of 
ta his ee mother, that harm him precisely 
of his igestive tract because, as a consequence 
ema he has regressed partially from 
Words es oral-digestive conduct. In other 
ecient is theory is based on psycho-analytical 
fiscal d of the early stages of the psycho- 
Partial evelopment of the child and on the 
igesti regression of the libido to the oral- 
TH ive organization. 
MEt, ea stages of psychological develop- 
its mae the child seem to be closely related to 
and fails © (6, 7). When the infant is hungry 
at 7 s to receive nourishment it must believe 
hs. mother is withholding food from it. 
infant hunger persists for some time, and the 
ay 5 1S not given the nourishment it needs, we 
Mie eee to feel that the mother, or her 
it, viz, is doing the exact opposite to feeding 
this be Sucking it inside. The infant must feel 
Satish ecause it has sucked before 1n order to 
musti its hunger, and when it feels hungry it 
N to suck its mother’s breast. How the 
to ņ. Must imagine the mother or her breast 
Pigs biting it internally (remorse—Lat. re, 
the cnet mordere, ‘to bite’), OT perforating 
ation of its digestive tract, has also been 
ticular in psycho-analytic literature, par- 
escripti by M. Klein. Likewise, We 
terri yi ions of how processes of this type create 
er 708 images or imagos of the mother OT 
Pri eoSt „Which, according to the infant’s 
ay ind, ataok 1 in different ways, O08, 
armful S starving it of food or giving 
Xcrement ood which it often equates with 
and frustrating inter- 
breast, at 1S 
hs of life, is apt 


hi ‘fyi 
ali, S terrifying, cruel, 
Maximu mother or maternal 
m during the first mont 


to appear clearly in the psycho-analytic treat- 
ment of peptic ulcer patients. 

Together with these imagos we find in these 
patients a partial regression of the libido to the 
oral-digestive level, conditioned by points of 
fixation on early oral frustrations and by failures 
in the genital organization. 

The first stage of the libido was called simply 
oral by Freud and Abraham because when they 
described the stages of development of the 
libido Freud included the £sding and digestive 
instincts not among the sexual, but among the 
ego instincts. Actually, again thanks to Freud, 
it is known that the erotic gratification of the 
child in the feeding stage of its libidinal organ- 
ization is not limited to what takes place inside 
the mouth, but extends also to the stomach and 
intestine. Hence the wider term, oral-digestive, 
seems to be more appropriate for this libidinal 
organization. It is for this very reason that 
Rado, for instance, speaks of alimentary 
orgasm instead of oral orgasm. 

The oral-digestive regression is outstanding 
in the psycho-analytical treatment of peptic 
ulcer patients. Thus, in Case 2 below, when 
referring to the object of his genital impulses, 
the patient often used such terms as: *a choice 
dish that his father had forbidden him’. If 
the object was unpleasant, like his mother-in- 
law, he called her ‘ vinegar-faced °. He asked 
his wife to ‘serve him her thighs warm’ as if 
they were food. In coitus ‘he liked to seize 
hold of his wife’s breasts, like an orphan at the 
feeding bottle’, and ‘that was what he liked 


best’. 
When 
on accoun 


an individual predisposed to ulcer, 
t of an oral-digestive regression and 
the above-mentioned infantile conflicts with 
his mother, is exposed to aggression from the 
outer world, such, for instance, as an actu 

conflict of genital dependence on and dis- 
satisfaction with someone, this reactivates the 


cruel internalized mother and maternal breast 
which attack digestively by means of the pro- 


cesses above described. These cruel imagos 10 
the superego may then really act upon the 
stomach and duodenum through the central 
and vegetative nervous systems, provoking 
divers organic processes, such as hypersecre- 
tion, muscular and vascular spasms, and a local 
diminution of the protecting gastroduodenal 
mucus. “Likewise, as I shall try to prove in the 
cases that follow, this internalized mother and 
maternal breast cathects food with harmful 


psychological qualities; for instance, making 
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food appear filthy, harmful, or indigestible to 
the patient, which brings about a rejection of 
food and consequent digestive trouble. Owing 
to both these factors, lesions begin to appear in 
the patient’s stomach and duodenum which may 
turn into ulcers. 

In support of this theory I shall describe 
observations made during the extensive psycho- 
analytic treatment of three peptic ulcer patients 
and of one patisat with the ulcer syndrome but 
no organic lesion. shall insist, throughout 
these cases, on pointieg out, above all, the 
internalized mother with the characteristic of 
harmful food, often equated with excrement, 
which acts by attributing to ingested food 
qualities which are harmful to the patient’s 
stomach and intestine. 


CASE 1 


Male. The first symptom of gastric ulcer 
was its perforation, at the age of 20. The 
activating conflict that brought about the per- 
foration arose from the prohibition of genital 
caresses with a woman. 

The patient’s mother was a strict woman who 
domineered over her son. She came from a 
family of brave women and cowardly men, 
and was very religious. She breast-fed the baby 
for only a month and a half. 

The father, who was not so severe, was better 
able to win his son’s affection. This affection, 
however, had much of reaction formation, in 
view of the patient’s exaggerated concern lest 
something fatal should happen to the father, 
and the fact that in his father’s presence he 
would fail in tasks that were easy enough for 
him before other people. f 
paei remed a very religious upbringing. 
yobs arg ae and with guilt feelings. 
E e R atta ats onsisting of mutual 


i ying at bei E 
Later he fell in love with women aa had to 


contend with parental opposition. Of sp2cial 
importance was his love, at 15, for a woman who 
afterwards committed suicide. 


He chose his wife at his pa > 
As she had kidney trouble, the cotient eS 
renounce his desire to have children, 

The perforation of the ulcer occurred during 
his engagement, before which there had been 
periods of dipsomania and frequent riasturba- 
tion. During his engagement he permitted 
himself genital foreplay, but had intense guilt- 
feelings; so he consulted à relation of his, a 


doctor, who strongly prohibited it. The patient 
submitted to this prohibition, whereupon the 
gastric perforation, which was the first symptom 
of the ulcer, appeared. 

After the operation of gastroenterostomy, the 
patient broke off his engagement and relapsed 
into homosexual phantasies. Later he was 
reconciled with his fiancée, but the renewal of 
bodily caresses brought on anxiety and ulcer 
pains once again. He renounced these genital 
satisfactions, became increasingly religious, an 
intensified his studies. 

Just before hiv wedding, the same doctor 
warned him that pregnancy would endanger his 
wife’s life on account of her kidney disease 
(This doctor afterwards committed suicide.) 

The patient felt anxious in his wife’s presence, 
especially if his mother was there also. His 
wife was genitally extremely frustrating. _ She 
criticized his love technique and was frigid 19 
intercourse, accusing him of taking amoment $ 
pleasure at the risk of her life. 
prolonged genital abstinence, allowing hims? 
at most a partial insertion of the penis, 
traceptives being ruled out on religious groun | 2 

After these frustrated genital practices w 
patient had gastric pains of an ulcerous nature: 
He had them also after eating food that A 
minded him of something painful or of SOM 
thing pleasant which he felt unable to ata 
For example, he could not eat cold meat, aS 2 
reminded him of his dead father (cold meat é& 
corpse); nor asparagus or raspberries, se 
he said, they were foods his father used to ae 
His father had been able to eat them, justa 
he had been unfaithful to his wife, an acha 
which jn the patient’s own case was unthi E 
able. In the course of these associations 
patient remembered his mother having ee 
said that he could imitate his father but Pw 
equal him. Although the patient did aot A i 
himself to be unfaithful even in his imag! tive 
this came out in his dreams in an oral-diges 1 
guise; dreams, for instance, envio 
watching men eating something forbidden 
inaccessible to him, These oneitic m 
symbolized coitus. was 

Hence in the following dream: He ia 
caressing his wife, kissing her anus and pom 
sthen he was returning from a wake an saw “here 
afar a teashop standing on 4a height, ' 
people were eating cakes. at 

This dream means that, after an attempt elt 
genital relations with his wife, the patie? ead 
frustrated. The frigid wife appears as 3 


als 


» Bes, 1a 
Senita ca 
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ee imagines himself returning from a 
his a a from a visit to a dead person, viz., 
~ai E wife. On the other hand, there are 
en be are lucky enough to enjoy more 
aa Te who react better, as is symbolized 
ies a by the men eating cakes in a tea- 
ae = a height the patient cannot reach. The 
X present the other women. 
porer time he dreamt: He was drinking 
A and milk in which some minced meat was 
aie £ so he threw it away and made himself 
3 her cup, which he did not like, as it turned 
ut too weak. > 
ring to his associations, meat repre- 
his Aes the minced meat representing 
the oan by whom he had felt attracted 
rina ae day while she was preparing for 
ee of this kind. To throw away the meat 
coffee rae the servant and take only 
childish R milk, with which the patient associated 
Maar vod, suitable for someone who, like 
aie on constantly dominated by his 
coffee a a his was not very manly; so that the 
just as he e dream turned out weak and insipid, 
> eas his genitality was towards his wife. 
stitute, b T dreams it was not his wife or a sub- 
Ruise a: y his mother who appeared under the 
im, eee As his mother had mistreated 
genital ed in his breast-feeding period and in his 
Was us education, the food that symbolizeć her 
Hs ieeaaed upsetting to him. Thus in one of 
a he parted from his mother, but took 
ge acid fruit which he was unable 
associat, well, and which, according to his 
ing hi ions, represented his mother mistreat- 
0 Im. 
De oe occasion he dreamt that he went 
cake and only ventured to ta 


a 


i ke a little 


satip ather's bread, which meant renouncing 
issive “oe with women and living 1n 4 sub- 
t omosexual relationship with his father. 
threaten dreams centred round lions which 
eenen to bite him. They symbolized 
Mother, OF him, above all his wife and his 
eA Lus, was easily deduced during 
being i from the manifest content of their 
ee with lions’ manes, and from the 

S associations, such as one which 


ferr 
the şa to a lioness in the 200 that wounded 


Ritesh in the paw, just as 
injured his penis, that is t 
Ceo: Pacity. } 
these Tding to the patient, the behaviour of 
Thus two was an assault on his digestion. 
at one session he stated that his ulcer 


o say, his 


his mother and his * 


pains were caused by ‘ photographs of people ° 
inside his stomach. By ‘photograph ` the 
patient designated what in psycho-analysis we 
should call internalized objects. From the 
analytical material already given, we may observe 
the patient’s submission to women of a phallic 
nature, his wife and mother above all. We may 
also observe a partial regression in his instinc- 
tive life from genitality to oral-digestive beha- 
viour. Through this regression, for instance, his 
genital desires in his dreams *vok on the appear- 
ance of appetite for ford, women being sym- 
bolized by cakes and coitus by eating. As 
always happens, together with the regression 
in the patient’s instinctive life there was a 
regression to the oral-digestive organization of 
his superego. Hence the internalized mother 
attacked him from inside his stomach, as he 
expressed it by the image of the photograph. 
At other times, this internalized mother appeared 
as a lioness with the oral activity of biting 
directed against the patient. This maternal 
superego also acted in an oral-digestive way by 
prohibiting certain kinds of food that aroused 


genital ideas in him. 


CASE 2 


B. began his psycho-analytic treatment when 
he was 38 years old. From the age of 19 he had 
suffered from a duodenal ulcer, and at the time of 
his psycho-analytic treatment he had a rectal 
ulcer also. 

It was deduced through his analysis that he 
had had feeding troubles in his infancy. When 
he was 7, he suffered the trauma of separation 
from relatives of whom he was very fond, and 
emigration with his parents to Argentina. 

iled in business and had to 


Here the latter fa r 
depend on the miserly economic help of other 
t that time his mother was 4 


relatives. t 
victim to severe gastric trouble. 


During his ¢ 
when grown Up; 


hildhood, puberty, and even 
d very strictly; 


B. was educate 
his mother severely forbade, above all, masturba- 
tion and, later on, relations with girls, while on 
the other hand she obliged him to work hard. 
B.’s digestive trouble began when he was 17 
owing to a love affair which was criticized by 
his parents, especially his mother. His first 
symptoms were heartburn and salivation when- 
ever he ate sweets with the woman he loved in 
the preseùce of his mother and a father substi- 
tute, such as an uncle. When he was alone 


with her the sweets he ate did not harm him at all. 
His digestive trouble became much worse 
8 
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when his parents separated him from this 
woman, because, for him, the prohibition of 
his genital object also meant the prohibition of 
food. He developed an intolerance to an 
increasingly wider variety of foods, having to 
follow more and more severe and restrictive 
diets. He became so weak that he could hardly 
walk. Desperate because of his weakness, he 
made an attempt to eat everything, but after 
some time he suffered a melaena, the first 
symptom of an ulécr_which became chronic. 
When B. was 23, hé,got an important posi- 
tion, and was sexually intimate with the woman 
he had loved since he was 17, but married the 
woman his father chose for him. His genital 
relations with the former woman were satis- 
factory, whilst those with his wife brought on 
gastric and rectal trouble. Moreover, with the 
former he had intercourse in the usual position 
and with normal phantasies, whilst with his 
wife he preferred oral practices with her breast 
and vagina, lying underneath her in intercourse, 
with phantasies of substituting for his, wife and 
being possessed sexually by one of his relatives, 
in the last instance his parents, who had driven 
him to the masochistic course of marrying her. 
When B. began his psycho-analytic treatment 
his parents were already dead, but he continued 
his masochistic behaviour, in the digestive 
aspect, with mother substitutes, mainly his 
mother-in-law and an old friend of his mother’s. 
Like the patient’s mother, this friend was 
also cruel to her son; so much so that, finally 
and quite unnecessarily, she forced him to 
undertake an enterprise in which he met his 
death. Her character is shown by the fact that 
she once forced a little girl to eat a piece of her 
own excrement because she had dirtied herself 
involuntarily in her house. 
; $ 
nis ache eee, or this friend of 
infantile behivion E ; a pe a ag ie p 8 
himself 1 t of working harder, enjoying 
imseif ‘ess, and diminishing the frequency of 
his genital activities. On these occasions he 
also renounced eating, in spite of being hungry. 
> 
and many more types of food upset him, while 
at the same time his ulcer trouble was 'reacti- 
vated. Indeed, in the presence of his mother-in- 
law or his mother’s friend he had.sensations of 
a passive feminine type regarding food. For 
instance, he seemed to feel a carrot, or some 
such food, oppressing his rectum, and-even had 
real rectal hemorrhages. He also felt as if his 
stomach were ‘ a half orange, all rotten and full 
of excrement ’. i ` 
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Some symptomatic episodes took place 
during the patients analysis. They demon- 


strated how, in the presence of these mother 
substitutes, different things that happened to 
him were elaborated masochistically by him 
against his digestive tract. He reacted to these 
occurrences, not in themselves very painful, as 
if he were being attacked by these mother 
substitutes, which reinforced the internal 
aggressions of his internalized mother, which in 
turn were directed against his digestive tract 
often aided by food which took on a harmful 
aspect owing to “he relation between mother 
and food. Thus on one occasion, when his 
mother’s friend was at his home, he felt dizzy 
with nauseas, gastric disturbances, and severe 
diarrhea when he sat down at the family 
table. 

In his psycho-analytic sessions it could, be 
deduced that he had reacted thus because just 
when he was about to eat he remembered tha r 
a short time before he had seen a little gr 
eating sweets, with which she was also aa 
the mucus running from her nose. He fe 
disgusted when he remembered this on stares Í 
his meal, and his disgust increased when a 
associated mucus with excrement and remen 
bered the occasion when his mother’s ee 
who was sitting opposite him, had made ter 
little girl eat her own excrement. To the Jat y 
thought B. associated another past memod 
also related to food, and even more masochn a 
since it referred to himself and his Mot% f 
When he was about 10 he had a teacher g. 
religion who ate voraciously during the weet: 
B. wished to eat, like his teacher, and aske ely 
mother, for food, but she criticized him ee 
and related the incident to his father, who Z sp 
him such a cruel thrashing that B. suffere red 
incontinence of feces. When he remember 
this episode in his sessions he used to visus fa 
a great heap of excrement in the shape net's 
breast, which he associated to his mot in 
breast. In other words, his sitting dow? im 
that occasion at the family table had for rnal 
the meaning of being forced to eat a mater is 
breast made of excrement. This explains the 
extreme reaction of digestive rejection, vied 


ive 7 fine 
form of acute gastroenteritis which con 
chim to his bed. i bove; of 
The patient’s sensation, described 29° ' half 


feeling that his stomach was 4 rote inte 
orange, full of excrement, could also 
preted through similar episodes an eset 
associations. The rotten half orange repr 
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| pee breast; it had the aspect of 
ichtise oft Totten and full of excrement be- 
iSkin is feeling that his mother had been bad 
for e 3 him digestively and genitally, 
fane a when she fed him badly in his 
telision : en she refused him food during his 
am esson, and when she scolded him 
lve on on account of his masturbation and 
E y That it was his own stomach that 
Vas Aias as being a rotten maternal breast 
— to the fact that in the oral-digestive 
ieee there exists a total or partial 
epee bi individual with what is 
totemic lame which may also be observed in 
eS arg we are dealing with a patient who, 
Provoked b alimentary and genital conflicts 
Mother y a cruel and frustrating internalized 
to the sa pte partially from the genital 
is verr ral-digestive organization. Owing to 
O om the internalized mother’s genital 
ofa go ae brought with them the prohibition 
the becom digestion of food, giving the latter 
Teast a a characteristics of a bad maternal 
ese nd provoking digestive disturbances. 
iea drape ane factors intervened in the 
Ymptom the ulcer and in the reactivation of its 
Anoth s throughout the patient’s life. 
OW the er case which demonstrates clearly 
© pati internalized mother’s aggression against 
Somethinn ys digestive tract is carried out by 
ing like food is the following: 


A Case 3 
tempered of 30 with duodenal ulcer had a bad- 
and a $d, 800d-for-nothing drunkard fora father 
Mother ard-working, serious, and domineering 
d five dee was not breast-fed by his mother, but 
erin ifferent wet nurses. At that time he was 

RE from gastritis. 

Of hig Patient expressed a clear genital reject 
mother, with a masochistic oral digestive 


ion 
Xati 
Picture oy her. Thus nauseated, he used to 
Open ag -S mother’s genital mutilated and wide 
birt e consequence of the last time she gave 
Mother? & child. This led him to recall his 
family aout of forbidding him to enter the 
‘aking ining-room and her contrary habit of 
Owine Sandwiches down to the beach for him. 
ptal-qi to his oral and genital conflicts and his 
habi ace regression, he developed the 
> and Inait-biting, which lasted until he was 
28 toog tet had similar habits, such as chew- 
Nails p hpicks, When he gave up biting his 
© took to caressing tke teats of a pet 
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bitch, although this crea A 
feles in hint ted reremen guil; 
When he was grown up, whenever he had 
troubles, above all love troubles, he used to 
follow his father’s practice of getting drunk, 
with the peculiarity of ordering double drinks, 
this having the unconscious meaning of swal- 
lowing his mother’s two ‘bad? breasts. (This 
meaning was made plainer by his using for 
getting drunk the Argentine slang expression 
€ mamado °’, which literally means ‘fed at the 
breast’), When the patient improved under his 
psychoranalytic treatment, instead of alcohol 
he used to order two cups of coffee. Some- 
times, instead, he would skip his meal so as to 
go on working, considering this a great achieve- 
ment. 
His family environment and possibly his 
seduction by an elder brother developed strong 
homosexual tendencies in him, though not to 
the extent of a manifest perversion. An 
example of his conduct is a drunken brawl 
with a friend who gave him a punch that broke 
his superciliary arch (unconsciously his anus) 
and knocked him down; after this incident he 
masturbated his friend’s dog. This friend had 
introduced him to licentious women with whom 
he felt impotent; when he was with them he was 
terrified by the thought that poisonous snakes 
would bite him. 
The patient was full of remorse on account 
of his homosexual tendencies, his identification 
with his drunken father, and his masturbation. 
All this together with his mother’s genital 
rejection of him led him to believe that every 
woman would despise him. In desperation he 
tried to overcome and sublimate his homosexual 
tendencies, for instance, by organizing a per- 
fumery business in which, he said, ‘ unpleasant 
human odours were converted into something 


acceptable °. 

At the time of his psycho 1 
he was engaged to a girl. To him she was his 
«second conscience ° who reproached him for 
his homosexuality just as his mother reproached 
his father on account of his alcoholism. His 
fiancée was clearly a mother substitute, the 

atient often calling her ‘mother’ in error, 
and believing her, as well as his mother, to be 
“phallic; so much so that he used to imagine 
she had been operated on for hermaphoditism 
so as to turn her into a woman, and compared 
her fallen breasts to testicles. 

His behaviour with his fiancée was strongly 

oral-digestive’ in character. He felt mean 


-analytic treatment 
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because he considered he did not take her 
enough food; when he felt loving wishes towards 
her he felt the need of something warm in his 
stomach. He complained that his fiancée did 
not love him but only ‘used him as a tooth- 
brush to clean out her mouth’, i.e. for inter- 
course; when he was jealous and stayed away 
from her he felt ‘like a wolf that dare not go 
near a dog when it is eating’, in other words, 
his fiancée haviñg intercourse with other men; 
then his mouth would, tremble or he would grit 
his teeth ‘like a horse. When he quarrelled 
with her he used to get drunk and eat some 
shellfish, symbolizing her genital, which he 
could not digest and finally vomited. 

An interesting episode during his treatment 
was brought about by an argument he had 
with his fiancée and her sister. Both attacked 
the patient’s compatriots, saying they had bad 
qualities. The patient took this as a personal 
attack and became depressed. 

After two days’ latency, during which this 
episode made unconscious connectiozs with his 
remorse due to his homosexuality and mas- 
turbation, he reacted by feeling himself homo- 
sexual and castrated. He went to see his 
fiancée; he felt so cold that his ‘ fingers seemed 
to be dead’, They had intercourse but with 
no orgasm. After this he dreamed he was 
chewing a razor blade and cutting his mouth 
with it. This dream was activated by his 
fiancée’s aggressive words, which in the mani- 
fest content take the shape of something he has 
to chew, like. food, that hurts his digestive 
tract. The razor blade suggested his fiancée’s 
mouth, and he added that her words were like 
a “hard bone he had had to swalllow’. 

J The patient’s associations confirmed this 
interpretation and showed, besides, that the 
od even ae Was a regressive expression 
OF les Sanit, meaa wound as the outcome 

a + When his fiancée spoke to 
him in such a hostile way he felt her aggression 
genitally, and remembered the case of a madman 
who had cut off his own penis with a razor 
blade. He said he was afraid his fiancée 
would cut off his penis, bite him, and proclaim 
his perversion to the world. Her genital, and 
regressively oral, aggression was’ uncons 
perceived by the patient as carried out by 
of her breast, which he then felt to be as frus- 
trating as his mother’s had been earlier. Ip 
fact, he began to think that his fiancée’s 
breasts were fallen and so ugly that not even 
plastic surgery could improve them, contrary to 


ciously 


a 
means 
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what he had imagined about her genital organ- 
Should they be operated upon, ha thought, 
they would remain tiny and full of scars. 

At the same time he felt that his mouth was 
dirty and his saliva strong, which led him to 
avoid kissing her. This was due to his te- 
pressed oral-aggressive wishes against his 
fiancée, her aggressive and frustrating breast, 
and his mother’s before that. a 

Following the patient’s trend of phantasiles » 
in which genitality also had oral-digestve 
manifestations, he imagined another woman, 
more ardent than his fiancée, into whose mouth 
he introduced his extremely erect penis. +0 
this way he compensated the fantasy of taking 
her breast, which injured and castrated him, into 
his mouth. 1i 

Later, in his analysis, he worked through a 
this and his relations with his fiancée improve®? 
also through the same oral-genital mechanism. + 


course. Besides, with business 
he visited compatriots of hers and treated 
as equals to prove that neither he nor his a 
compatriots were inferior to them, as she 
assured him they were. 
What the patient felt 
this episode must be just what happen 
stomach or duodenum, organs that 
transmit such precise conscious sensallt 
whose function and psycho-physiologic@ uth. 
percussions are similar to those of the mo to 
Hence, the strong saliva must correspon and 
the hyperchlorhydria of ulcer patients, “the 
the wound inflicted by the razor blade 1" ye 
dream: to the ulcer. Reactions of this kin n oF 
those that must intervene in the product at 
reactivation of ulcers in individuals predisP 
to them. yti 
A possible objection to the psycho s thes? 
conclusions drawn from the study ° ees 
ulcer patients is to consider the prest ieh o 
their minds, of an internalized mother ve as 
aspect of food that is harmful in digestio? f thë 
the cause but rather as a consequence say, 2 
organic lesion, the ulcer itself. We pey eating 
this case, that if the patient has a Jesio t hurt 
at the walls of his digestive tract ee is 
when he eats, it will be sure to a As jo? 
thoughts. Hence, owing to the afl ule 
between mother and food, his pa‘ ha fv 
will lead him to think of his mother 35 Ppd ip 
food or as someone who inflicts a W 


his digestive tract. 


in his mouth durin? 
ed in 
do not 


tions but 


INTERNALIZED MOTHER AS HARMFUL FOOD 


ae not this, but quite the contrary, is the 
ce Aju. in that the same kind of ideas 
i. people with no organic digestive 
STA or instance, in patients with an ulcer 
h ne but with no ulcer. This may be 

in the çase of a physician who, when in 


confli i 
flict, suffered from severe abdominal pains- 


t h 
oa he himself considered to be of the ulcer 
pe, although he knew he had no lesion. | 


, CASE 4 

eee patient, aged 46, had a very unhappy 

is Ra owing to his father’s severe character, 
Bilésion er’s continuous complaints, his sub- 
liess to his elder brothers, and the serious 

ines and painful deaths of two of the latter. 
Evoked attachment to his family, at that time, 
guilt a R him incestuous conflicts and strong 
ped due to masturbation and some 
defence e practices. When he grew up, as a 
amil e against this he lived away from his 

i So that he was not even able to look after 

nancial interests in his home town. 

Si ene which reactivated his child- 
Secuted saga his internalized parents per- 
feel ill RE Thus, after meals, he would 

is di often with diarrhea, which symbolized 
ape intolerance of his internalized 

ey a and his effort to eliminate them as if 

a ere bad food. After meals he felt he had 
chil aaa because his home then stood for his 
Biter home; on such occasions he used 
ears bene to deny his castration and homosexual 
certain” approaching women. He could not eat 

kinds of food such as ‘home-made 


ae 
chia” because this reminded him of his 
him ood home, which he felt was harmful to 


ehen he had conflicts he had ulcer pains, 

Relea to his own diagnosis (he was @ 
fo are This reaction could be understood, 
cae when on one occasion he was 
a to submit politically, hand over a sum 
Will, Ait, and accept something against his 
Xoing p of which had the meaning for him of 
Parents pbk to his childhood submission to his 

imself His reaction was to go out, force 
drip € tO do strenuous exercise and eat and 
the, ©, first he drank grenadine and lemon, 
tu o Sokol, and then he ate highly seasoned 
be oo Conciously he did all this so aS to 
io e Strong and independent, but uncon- 

he was repeating his political sub- 
es in an oral-digestive regression, vy 
& food which represented his parents 


r 
Obli 
of 
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and which would harm his stomach. Indeed, he 
afterwards had very sharp ulcer pains. 

„The grenadine and lemon reminded him of 
his mother, whom he described as sweet and 
sad. Shortly after drinking it he was troubled 
by acidity and a burning sensation in his 
stomach, which he compared to what he had 
felt once in his childhood when his mother gave 
him by mistake a draught of poisonous liniment. 
The pain he felt after taking the alcohol and the 
turnover he compared to the pain of a per- 
forated ulcer. According to the patient, his 
having had to submit politically and his sub- 
sequent eating and drinking was ‘as if he had 
had to swallow his harsh and domineering 
father’. In his psycho-analytic session he 
imagined his father inside his digestive tract, 
as if he were food, scraping him inside with a 
knife. An incident of his childhood was 
operative in this phantasy: he had once seen 
his father killing a hog and scraping out its 
inside, a scene that terrified him to such an 
extent that he ran away and hid under his 
bed, since he considered he also was a hog 
because of his masturbation and sexual play 
with his sister. In his digestive reaction of 
perforated ulcer pains and in his latter associa- 
tions it is the internalized father who is the 
digestive persecutor. But this takes place only 
after the digestive action of the internalized 
mother, by means of ‘ harmful ’ food which he 
had taken previously, viz., the grenadine and 
lemon, which he associated with the poisonous 
liniment his mother had given him in childhood. 
Possibly this is the case with wll ulcer patients 
who consider conflicts with their father or 
father substitute responsible for their lesion. 
As the mother is the first one to feed her child, 
and frustration, nostility, and other conflicts 
are always to be found in the mother child 

bound to be the internalized 


relationship, it is t 
mother above all that the ulcer patient feels 


to be harmful in his digestive tract. Thus a 
kind of digestive reaction to different conflicts 
is created which may refer secondarily to the 
father or to other people. 

The harmful internalized mother, uncon- 


sciously equated with harmful food, is not 
it is also to be found 


exclusive to ulcer patients; i 
in patients with other digestive disturbances. 
This agrees with the clinical fact that between 
alcus añd digestive normality there are inter- 
mediate degrees of ulcer syndromes and divers 
other digestive syndromes, without organic 
lesion, that antecede the appearance of the 


š 
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ulcer. In my experience, the aggressive charac- 
ter of the internalized mother is far more out- 
standing in the psycho-analytic treatment of 
peptic ulcer patients than in the treatment of 
cases of other digestive disturbances with no 
ulcer. 

In conclusion, according to the unconscious 
phantasies of ulcer patients, the internalized 


GARMA 


mother cuts the umbilical cord, bites or per- 
forates the digestive tract or harms it as bad 
food. The attacks of the internalized mother 
carried out through the harmful food seem to 
be very important factors in the origin OT 
recurrence of the ulcer. 


(Received 7 Februarv, 1952) 
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NOTES ON EGO DEVELOPMENT? 


By JUDITH S. KESTENBERG, M.D., New York 


ae cs aper Analysis Ti erminable and Intermin- 
tinct eben made the point that a tamed 
become: is brought into harmony with the ego, 
trends rag to the infiuence of the other 
dent jokes ego, and no longer seeks indepen- 
E ap action. He suggested ways and 
an instin explore the process of the taming of 
Metaps aon by the invocation of the ‘ witch 
ation S PEY a by metapsychological specu- 
Psychol l theorizing, perhaps even by * meta- 
ested ae phantasy >, He further sug- 
Bohlen the point of attack on this difficult 
of the may lie in the contradictory features 
he primary and secondary processes. 
Upon ape paper is an attempt to speculate 
he as 2 of transition from the primary to 
e ao ary process in human development. 
characte lem posed is: How do the contrasting 
tom th tistics of the secondary process evolve 
re ope of the primary process ? i 
ECO (2) assigned the secondary process to 
rimar scious and preconscious systems, the 
n the 4 Process to the unconscious system. 
Concept oa of the subsequently developed ego 
Part of a it became clear that only a small 
e ego corresponded to the conscious 
eh systems. From then on 
iraton Se ike focus on the problen. of the 
With the id of the unconscious areas of the ego 
Th tits 
T is Outline of Psychoanalysis (4) Freud 
she the id as the oldest of the psychic 
an fa which contains all that is inherited 
Stem fi erent in us at birth. The drives which 
foremoce the somatic organization find their 
hat st and unique expression in the id. 
neet Palt of the id which is originally con” 
®Ppara A the perceptive organs and with the 
develops | which protects us against stimuli 
I on into a special structure : 
Ence ssing ego alterations caused by the 
Poseg Struggle of early development, Freud (1) 
e question whether congenital ego 


called the ego. 


differences may be assumed. He concluded 
that since id and ego weve originally one, no 
mystical overvaluation’ of heredity is implied 
in assuming that the not yet existent ego is 
already pre-shaped for future reactions and 
tendencies. Such reesoning may be startling 
at first, but on closer investigation proves to be 
quite consistent with Freud’s continual emphasis 
on biological considerations, on the influence 
of instincts, and the importance of the id 
throughout life (4, p. 68). 
The unconscious part of the ego, to which the 
defences belong, is in such proximity to the id 
that it must be influenced by id demands to a 
great extent. Certain specific defences are 
elicited by particular drive demands, such for 
instance as reaction formations against anal 
wishes (Freud 5, Nunberg 6, Fenichel 7). 
We assume that not only the quality but also 
the strength of the drive has a direct relation- 
ship to the strength and quality of the defence. 
At times drives and defences blend: into each 
other. Only successful repression, the proto- 
type of defence mechanisms, develops a sharp 
division between certain parts of the id and the 
ego, a definite line of demarcation which does 
not permit of communication between the two 
zones.2.. Apart from the defensive sphere of 
ego functions there is a host of other functions, 
conscious and unconscious, in which ego and 
id co-operate to such an extent that it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish the two respective id com- 
ponents. Such ego functions as perception, 
intention, object representations, thinking, 
speech, and the like—Hartmann’s (8) conflict- 
free sphere of the ego—are resultants of a 
complete co-operation between id and ego. 
Several authors (Hartmann g and 9, later 


Lampl-de Groot 10; Hartmann, Kris, and Loe- 
that there is an autonomy 


wenstein 11) ‘suggest l 1 
of the ego. They interpret Freud’s discussion 
differences to mean that 


of congenital ego 
Freud, too, was inclined to assume such an 


e unconscious systems does not 


1 
Re 5 
Associa at the Meeting of the American Psychoanalytic 
The a in New York, December, . . 
ensorship between the preconscious and the 


111 


unrepressed part of the u 0 
v Ene in „strength with the censorship between 
repressed and preconscious. 
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autonomy. Hartmann, Kris, and Loewen- 
stein (11) base their theory of ego autonomy 
largely on comparisons of the human with the 
animal psyche. They assume the existence of 
an undifferentiated phase (apparently similar 
to the animal psyche) out of which id and ego 
gradually develop as separate entities. They 
believe, however, that there remains in the id a 
certain part which furthers the maintenance and 
preservation of the individual. The main 
residual equipment ~of instincts which serves 
adaptation in the animal is lost to the child, 
while an independent, autonomous structure, 
the ego, takes over the adjustment functions. 
These authors seem to,,be referring to lower 
animals; in higher animals a division between 
ego and id is to be assumed (Freud 4). In com- 
paring the learning processes of higher animals 
with those of children, Bally (12) concluded 
that knowledge of objects is constricted where 
it is dependent on the field of prey; knowledge 
of objects as expressed in an ego function such 
as perception and discrimination is not domi- 
nated by the drive and is therefore free. Higher 
animals have such freedom to some extent, as 
shown in their ability to play. Still, their ego is 
fundamentally different from that of man. 

The fundamental difference between the human 
and the animal psyche need not necessarily 
lead to the assumption of an undifferentiated 
phase out of which id and ego develop. The 
id is the storehouse of our heritage; it contains 
the potential ego in what Freud (13) called the 
protective barrier against stimuli. This ego- 
potential of the id could be interpreted as a 
direct descendant of the adjustment factor in 
CL areca In higher animals we can 
E cant hones ce elds of prey and 
Bewa gard oe assume a division 
differs from that of hi ye a umen SES 

igher animals primarily 
by the development of word re ; 

Pui presentations, a 
characteristic of the preconscious system. The 
human being is equipped with a potential to 
learn a language. This facilitates the develop- 
ment of higher ego functions Specific to fren 
beings. In the part of the id which is destined 
to become ego there seems to be readiness for 
such a development, provided: the outside 
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world will stimulate it. We are born with 
physical equipment which continues to develop 
after birth. One such instance is the develop- 
ment of our nervous system, called maturation. 
The innate apparatus, including reflexes pre- 
sent at birth and including apparatus provided 
by maturation, is bodily equipment which the 
id puts at the service of the developing ego. 

In the permeable borderland between psyche 
and soma there is an urgency towards dis- 
charge. Greenacre’s (14) concept of somatie 
imprints facilitates our understanding of i 
nature of menta? processes in the id which 
become the pathways of discharge. Glover (15) 
may cover the same sphere of psychic function” 
ing in his ‘ primitive imaginal phase’. While 
Greenacre focuses on the birth experience as “ 
strong stimulus for somatic imprints, it E 
conceivable that all early stimuli as well a 
later somatic stimuli leave their psycho-somatt 
imprints in the id. Sensations stemrhing irom 
outer stimuli are probably experienced by wa 
infant in a manner very similar to those St® 3 
ming from inside the body.’ In descr! ing 
sensations coming from within our body», to 
observe our inability to put the experience in ò 
appropriate words. This stands in contrast is 
the ease with which we describe perceptions 
the outside world and of those parts © ae 
body which come in close contact with the ° ; 
side world. The ability to describe ant the 
define presupposes a certain distance from e 
experience, which is possible only wher ea 
protective barrier against stimuli < oper? rier 
Freud’s belief that we lack a protective a is 
against affects and against inner stim? jjate 
borne -out by our inability to pa 
precisely between the quality and quant! 
inner sensations. JA 

Experiences produced by inner stimu 
in great measure influenced by the laws 2 
primary process. The entire gamut of inne p 1 
outer sensations, from somatic imprints "Y 
but excluding mature perceptions of Spi 
stimuli, could be assumed to be centred 1” phe 
id. During the development from the a It 
ego takes over the sphere of perceptio ‘i 
sifts and selects and determines which $ 
are to be admitted into consciousness, 7 


j are 


ith 


? Schilder (16) tried to reproduce i 
such primitive experiences. Te uot eaeh etoee, 
ment: Subjects who were instructed to imagine etiain 
pictures reported: fading of pictures, breaking of lines 
into a number of fragments, diffusion of line into the 
image, movements of the image. etc. Transformations 
and transpositions within the whole visual field were 


effected. While optic images cannot be identici well 
primitive optic sensations, such experime? "pie he 
as any state where there has been a consi i gic 
sociation from reality (intoxication, hypnags o 
romena, etc.), ‘give us a hint as to the na 


sensations. 
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aie it transforms the primitive sensory 
“aaa oe a higher one. Similarly the ego 
BY as a e motor discharge for which the 
ive Ps opographically assigned to the id) 
A aa movements thus co-ordinated lead 
EP omani Because of the relatively free 
Bec, ication between the id and the ego, the 
ian he under certain conditions, reproduce a 
hata "een sensations and primitive dis- 
‘Ce amenn It is doubtful, however, 
ned i ego is ever able to suspend control 
ia, etely as to allow us an experience 
ae biped a primitive one. For this reason, 
t tee ego conditions may appear similar 
identical _ behaviour, but they are never 
el E hen it. In the same way we may 
lon w arity between human and, animal 
ae CA a. before speech and erect posture 
must ais to the ego, but early ego stages 
Of hi e considered identical with the ego 
peet animals. 

fee peats that the ego possesses its essentially 
ae = Sy sc by the second year, by which 
ave bec ocomotion and word representations 
A T its most important tools. With 
alto an of word representations, repression— 
Eoome essentially human characteristic— 
terminoj possible. Following Anna Freud’s 
cedin ogy (17), all defence reactions pre- 
1 a ead could be called ‘ pre-stages of 
Word , and the ego before the beginning of 
epresentation ‘ pre-stages of the ego *, or 


follow; 
ae a thought of Fenichel (7), ‘ pre- 
<4 Not all essential components of the 
The 


e 
a in existence in the pre-stages. 
be a ance of word representations may not 
Pore ee for the formation of the 
that nw te sytem, but it constitutes evidence 
fron, ©. Preconscious has been differentiated 
of tec unconscious. The unconscious part 
Primar go is not consistently ruled by either the 
R anA or the secondary processes. If we think 
lon, en defences as undoing and projec- 
€ reali h which even the adult ego may operate, 
ot lize that their mode of functioning does 
Pees oy the reality principle, the usual 
Othe, {tant of the secondary process. On the 
hand, a defence mechanism such as 


o eae: Sao a 
n formation is adaptive in the t 
Iso unconscious. 


f both the early 
nd secon- 
Tn order 


Teactj 


°F th : 
In op ality principle, and is a 


Obserys c 
anq oe the functioning © 
day pr Mature ego we find primary a 

Ocesses at work side by side. 
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to study the transformation from id into ego 
the observation and exploration must focus an 
the unconscious borderland between them 
Before embarking on this, it will be necessary 
to discuss some details of the structure of ego 
functions. a 
In each case of our daily psycho-analytic 
practice we deal with disturbed functions of the 
ego. So frequently are we able to restore 
functions by the analysis of defence mechanisms 
and of the repressed that -our investigation of 
ego functions other than defence mechanism 
has suffered a considerable delay. Child 
analysis, and especially the treatment of chil- 
dren with abnormal ego development (Mahler 
18, Rank 19, Kestenberg 20), have focused our 
interest more sharply on ego functions other 
than defence mechanisms. It was Hart- 
mann (8) who first described these in consider- 
able detail and called them the ‘ conflict-free 
sphere? of the ego. Hendrick (21) named 
them the ‘executant functions? and Anna 
Freud (22) included them under the heading of 
“essential ego functions °. Hartmann’s dis- 
tinction between the two spheres of the ego is 
a valid one, since those ego functions which he 
calls ‘conflict-free sphere? cannot develop 
optimally in intense conflict situations. When 


conflicts are at a minimum the ego is able to 
ands emanating from the 


reconcile all the dem 

id, superego, and reality, and to unify them. 

We must bear in mind, though, that even re- 

conciliation implies a preceding struggle be- 

tween opposing goals, and while ideally the 

solution of a conflict is conflict-free, this 
h to a successful 


principle applies as muc s 
judgement as it does to a successful repression. 
t intrasystemic conflicts, such 


In fact, differen 
as conflicts betwe 
Loewenstein 23), 


en drives (Hartmann, Kris, and 
between opposing ego ideals, 


and between opposing ego interests (Hart- 
mann 9), are incessantly presented to the ego 
for solutions to be added to the burden of 
intersystemic conflicts. Thus the ego con- 
tinuously copes with different types of conflicts 
in the solution of which a great variety of ego 
functions are involved. From daily practice 
we are familiar with the complexity of conflicts 
and the various means of reactions to them. 

A young man feels guilty when he studies and 
equally guilty when he does not. When he works 
at his task, he thinks he should be paying bills, 
making calls, or writing letters. His study has come 


s complex. 


* Similarly we speak of pre-stages of the superego 


before the resolution of the oedipu 
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to represent -his feminine passive strivings, while 
the other occupations seem in comparison mas- 
culine. In addition to thus trying to solve his 
bisexuality, he tries to decide which of his ego ideals 
he should follow: business activities, an ego ideal 
derived from his identification with his father, or 
study, an ego ideal derived from identification with 
teachers and preachers. Furthermore he faces the 
reality that fulfilment of any of his desires excludes 
the fulfilment of a contradictory wish. This is 
further exacerbated by his psychic reality, which 
threatens castration for each of the desired activi- 
ties. It is also difficult for,him to decide which of his 
ego interests he should follow: study with the 
prospect of becoming a teacher or the pursuit of 
social activities which would further any career 
he might embark upon. “In addition, he ponders 
upon the choice of ego functions most suitable for 
the pursuit of his interests: should he read, make 
notes, attend lectures, type at home, or sit in the 
library? 

Needless to say that dynamically all these inter- 
and intra-systemic conflicts find expression in each 
of his preoccupations. What in his case makes the 
different spheres of conflict so clear is the fact that 
the synthetic function of the ego has failed to re- 
concile the varying demands. 

An adolescent, who has been faced for many 
years with a similar disintegration of the synthetic 
function, solved her problem at the end of her 
analysis thus: she unified her bisexual strivings 
in her wish to write, she synthesized her conflicting 
ego ideals of becoming a writer and of studying 
psychology in her goal of writing psychological 
Stories, and she reconciled her conflicting ego 
interests in being both scholarly and popular by 


discussing literature and psychology with her male 
friends. b 


The preference for specific solutions is deter- 
mined by constitution and by environment. 
aane to Freud’s views the constitutionally 
i mined tendency would be transmitted to 

e ego by way of the id. While Freud princi- 
pally discussed defence mechanisms in this 
respect, his view can be applied in the same 
measure to other ego functions. Choices of 
solutions presented by the environment are a 
continuous source of conflict to the ego, since 
reality offers a great number of solutions for 
one problem, some defensive and some not 
Defensive solutions are produced in danger 
situations, though such a situation in itself is 
not sufficient for them to develop into defence 
mechanisms. The ego can signa! danger and 
employ a number of essentially ‘defensive 
measures (defensive inasmuch as they avert 
danger) without sacrificing any of the demands 
of reality, of the superego, and of the id. Such 
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solutions cannot be called defence mechanisms; 
they fall into the realm of basic ego functions. 


Freddy, a four-year-old child, plays in the house 
of a neighbour and is called home for lunch. The 
mother threatens punishment if he does not return 
home immediately. The playmate seductively 
encourages him to resist his mother. He is torn 
between his desire to stay with. his friend and his 
fear of punishment. Such situations are numerous. 
At times he ignores his mother’s demands, at others 
he runs home quickly, at others again he prolongs 
his stay until his mother comes for him. In none 0 
these unsuccessful solutions does he avoid dis- 
pleasure. By pretending not to hear his mother he 
merely postpones it. At times, however, he finds 
a successful solution when he asks his mother $ 
permission to share his neighbour’s lunch or tO 
invite him home. His action in this is defensivă 
inasmuch as it averts danger, yet it does not es 
within the realm of what we usually call den 
mechanisms. His first attempts all meant EVAS 
up one demand for the other, the intermediate K 
a prestage of a defence mechanism: denial, but t a 
last-mentioned was a reconciliation of all demann j 
made upon him. For this solution he used imagin’ 
tiveness, judgement, memory, etc., all basie ee 
functions which, when combined, helped him 
solve his conflict. 


7 s 
both in pre-stage 
acrifice 

re- 


In defence mechanisms, ; 
and in mature defences, one demand is $ 
while others win in the struggle. °° that 
stages of defence mechanisms we observe ality 
the predominant tendency is to sacrifice Te e 
demands, in mature defence mechanisms ds, 
see more frequently a sacrifice of id dem ea 
Where such a sacrifice is necessary, the synt ot 
of a number of demands has failed oT nee the 
been attempted. Such a lack of use G js 2 
synthetic function of the ego or its flee of 
necessary prerequisite for the developm¢ 
defence mechanisms (French 24). 


In contrast to Freddy, Harry, an older tio? 
has never been able to find a satisfactory s jositY 
for the conflict between his intense sexua ree? 
and his fear of punishment (reality and or wish: 
demands combined). He has repressed mek e 
and has no idea why he enters the parois 
room when the parents undress. He loves it 
fires and look at them ecstatically, but oF ea 
hand he becomes so inattentive that he a 
fingers while making a fire. He too fails ae joy 
home when called for a meal, but he does 1! 
his play with other children. n 
fetch him in response to his cryin 
children had ill-treated him. — 4 
indulges in some forbidden activity and a 
and means to get punished for it. His 
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Sa fear has paralyzed his ego to such an 
ie at its synthetic function has collapsed. 

ged he continuously re-enacts what 
an the oa him in real life: a forbidden pleasure 
ne ig A nishment for it. In his other activities 
i maeme restricted. He fails to notice a 
o pahne a of things, he is unable to read, draw, 
Ireeenfed ca turns his head away when a book is 
mechans o him. In his choice of defence 
tions of lo pe and the reinforcing inhibi- 
By varent : ing and using his Hands) he is influenced 
deficienc a prohibitions and by his visual and motor 
The aul (severe astigmatism and left-handedness). 
conflict cha restriction of his +o brings him into 
Boys. ie ith his desire to be a big boy, or one of the 
ASN 7h 7 conflict with his masculine strivings. 
with his de ynthesize the prohibition against looking 
latter and sire for accomplishment, he gave up the 
Which onl regressed to the anal and oral phase, 
Would Sone pee his restrictive position. He 
oor, ER a great deal of his time lying on the 
tom his ing his thumb, with his face ayerted 
Parents h surroundings. Jn contacts with his 
Prone to a was demanding and unreasonable, 
Would DN tantrums. In such tantrums he 
mentally a aa from reality both bodily and 
and k e would throw himself on the floor 
Mother b prevent himself from looking at his 
et, In Aa E and averting himself bodily from 
hensible is freer moments he used an incompre- 
anal baby language (his protective dirt- 


armo 

ur’ é Aaa : 

def r) to communicate with his parents. | His 
and regression 


Cle 
Rs ce repression, ego restriction and 7 
<i Rte aati by rigidity, inaccessibility to 
hem indica Measures, and his tendency to apply 
Situation scriminately and regardless of the changing 
the more _The more the synthetic function failed, 
I re rigid did his defence mechanisms become. 
Bef, not neuroses we frequen 
Personal; positions become embe 
ality and thus artificially 


With 
Subj the rest of the ego. The ego the 


tly see that 
dded in the 
synthesized 
n becomes 


eality, to four sources of demand: the usual 
d ai eee and id demands, and a fourth 
Sctibeq of the ego itself to behave in a pre- 
Particu] way, dictated by the pattern of the 
Mbe ae combination of defence mechanisms 
indivi in the ego. The adjustment of such 
ee may seem normal on the surface. 

im say: ‘ Let me do it my Own way. 


not Ved to do so, he need not suffer and need 


mangs S any conflict. 
recon Change so that ‘his own way > be 
eon pea with them, he begins to feel a 
Tr ce and may even attempt to form 4 new 
` Neath nism to protect his old one. 
cessa Y speaking, defence mechanisms become 

ary where the basic ego functions have 


Only when reality de- 
comes ` 


failed to avert danger. The prerequisite for the 
formation of a defence mechanism is a break- 
down or lack of essential ego functions, the 
most important of which is the synthetic func- 
tion of the ego (Nunberg 6). The breakdown 
of the synthetic function shows its traces in ego 
cleavage (Freud 25). With the development of 
a defence mechanism, the already weak ego 
functions, which would have been normally 
put at the service of drive and reality demands, 
are further restricted. The defence mechanism 
dominates the ego*at the expense of basic ego 
functions in the sphere in which it operates 
(Anna Freud 22). 

While basic ego functions are mobile and 
flexible, the defence mechanisms are fixated 
and rigid once they have become consolidated. 
The basic ego functions are used to develop 
higher functions, to solve various problems 
and to avert a variety of dangers. The defence 
mechanisms may prevent the development of 
higher ego functions and can be helpful only 
in a limited area of dangers and conflicts. Most 
of the basic ego functions, when fully developed 
and sufficiently practised, become automatic, 
as do the defence mechanisms. But in employ- 
ing basic ego functions the ego is free to utilize 
a variety of automatisms and can choose the 
one most appropriate to the situation. A 
defence mechanism once chosen and auto- 
matized is produced without leaving any selec- 
tion to the ego. In extreme emergency situa- 
tions, however, defence mechanisms may be 
more useful than basic ego functions. At such 
times the relative mobility of basic ego func- 
tions can be a disadvantage. Where there is a 
sudden change in the economy of instincts, as 
during puberty and the climacterium, the ego is 
not equipped to find immediate solutions, and 
is, therefore, in danger of disintegration. The 
defence mechanisms, by their very rigidity, 
can be ‘ first aid’ measures against the onrush 
of instinctual drives. However, in traumata 

roduced environmentally, this type of reaction 
may be of little use. Our defence mechanisms 
aim primarily at suppression of drive repre- 
sentations. Those that try to suppress, outer 
reality are not governed by the reality principle 
and are therefore particularly unsuitable for 
dealing with real dangers. When checking of 
drive demands can avert real danger, defence 
mechanisms can be used as first aid. Where a 
new real danger can be met only by a new 
solution, the mobilitv of the basic ego functions 
will permit tie creation of new combinations of 
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ego functions, suitable for the new reality 
demand. 

The mounting interest in basic ego functions 
and their development has expressed itself in 
formulations of hypotheses and in research 
based on observation of infants and toddlers 
(D. Burlingham and A. Freud 26,27; M. Fries 28; 
Leitch and Escalona 29; M. Ribble 30; Spitz 
31, 32, 33, 34). In child analysis one is in direct 
contact with the flux of basic ego functions, 
with that sphere ofthe ego where id and ego 
meet. This is the challenge that prompts one to 
explore the borderland between id and ego. 
The following section is an attempt at such an 
exploration, and is presented with the under- 
standing that the validity and usefulness of 
these theoretical speculations can only be 
tested by more extensive observation of clinical 
data. 


We have a dual approach in our attempts to 
understand the processes in the id. We can 
examine them from the viewpoint) of drive 
psychology, and also from that of mental 
qualities. 

Freud (4, p. 70) defined drives as forces which, 
arising from our needs, produce tensions in the 
id. They represent the bodily challenge of our 
psychic systems. The drives can change their 
aim by displacement and can act as substitutes 
for each other, a phenomenon which also con- 
tains elements of displacement. Freud postu- 
lates a life and a death instinct. The broad aim 
of Eros is to bind and to preserve, that of the 
death instinct to resolve connexions and thus 
to destroy. The two basic drives act together 
or against each other. Freud assumes that all 
the libidinal and aggressive energy concen- 
trates in the undifferentiated id-ego, by which 
Presumably he means ‘self’ (Hartmann 9). 
An important characteristic of the libido is its 
mobility, yet we observe fixation points of 
libido throughout life. In all drives we note the 
mobility with the tendency to displacement and 
to combination with each other on the one hand 
and the conservative character, an inertia with 
the tendency toward diffusion and fixation on 
the other. The question whether these contra- 
dictions are the result of opposing tendencies of 


the two basic instincts or are due to characteristics ° 


of individual drives would transcerd the scope of 
this paper. 
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Approaching the id problem from the view- 
point of mental qualities, we find some analogy 
between characteristics of drives and those of 
psychic functions in the id. The outstanding 
psychic quality of the id is its subservience to 
the laws of the primary process. Freud has 
widened the concept of the primary process; 
which originally covered only, displacement 
condensation, to include all laws governing the 
id: ‘We name these laws in their totality the 
primary process, in contrast to the secondary 
process which regulates events in the pre- 
conscious or egc’ (4, p. 86).5 The difference 
between the preconscious processes in the eg? 
and the unconscious in the id also seems to 
parallel the concept of bound and free energy: 
It is not permissible to say, as we might o 
tempted to do, that free energy is characterist! 
of the id, and bound of the ego. All we can a 
is that the ego can bind energy, but can e 
liberate it. In the id, we assume, thereʻ“s only ar 
energy. The question arises whether there a f 
any precursors of binding in the id. * se 
picture the id as a reservoir of archaic ner 
we might postulate a certain degree of bind! 


which facilitates storage. When we spea 


we also 


hint at a possible tendency towards 
energy. The fundamental difference, hi 
between ‘ binding’ of energy in the id ane”, 
ego is that the ego may exert a certain Cona 
over what to bind and what to discharge 
the quantity and form of discharge an4 has 
intensity and form of binding, while the © 
no essential control functions. It is ©? ad it 
dependent on influences from the soma, nore: 
functions primarily as a reservoir of T nce 
The free access to the ego is counterba mi in 
by repression. The repressed is acquired the jd 
ego development; the remaining part O ion 
represents our inherited modes of transt™ all 
and reactions to somatic influences. com 
the unrepressed parts of the id are 1n free ts of 
munication with the ego: some conter ut 
the id do not seem to press for discharg "pus 
remain unchanged inside the id, an This is 
represent a nucleus difficult to reach. events 
probably due to inertia of the id which a is the 
discharge. Could it be that the id’s inert ipito” 
raw material out of which the ego’s 1? vontro! 
function is formed? Does the egos aspe?” 
function, of which inhibition is only 0° 

(2 


° We notice in this passage an identification of the ego with the preconscious in an attempt tO p 


gap between earlier and later metapsychological theories. 


jage 


and . 
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Fe x 
aoe e entirely in response to the outside 
nS ot ing autonomous equipment which has 
is oa with the id? Or is it possible that 
me onnnugus fusion and diffusion of drives 
tistion a mode for synthesis and differen- 
of the oe are other most important tools 
Resins Pa s control system? To the writer it 
ee akei the concept of the autonomy of the 
Rich a duces a cleavage between id and ego 
ee only between the ego and the 
Arcliigin part of the id. A concept of the soma 
Rohs RE Lee nervous system producing ten- 
Mictor <a id, the id in t'rn providing the 
ol functi the crude model for the ego’s con- 
clini ions, seems more in keeping with 
experience. 
Brees these problems leads, however, into 
see the speculations. — It is much easier to 
oin Rag for inhibitory functions of the 
many Pmi inhibitory processes (Fenichel 35), 
reud (2 which are present at and before birth. 
System 3 p. 286) described the unconscious 
to Eeoa Poa under normal circumstances 
es pieh any useful muscle action, with 
Teflexes ae of those already organized as 
an im s n reflexes, however, inhibition plays 
of pe part. The source of the energy 
that so being the soma, it is easy to imagine 
pea imprints of primitive inhibitory 
a es could be transmitted by the id to 
Teality. thi Through the influence of outer 
transfo 1s primitive model would then undergo 
ego. oon into the control function of the 
of the id ego then represents only an extension 
ormatic which continuously undergoes trans- 
he on from id to ego and vice versa. 
peyi oach from the viewpoint of drive 
ofthe ae. and the comparison of the qualities 
rives with the psychic qualities of the id 


has led to several theoretical speculations 
regarding the origin of the ego from the id. If, 
however, the problem is approached from the 
point of view of psychic qualities, i.e. if we study 
the transition of the primary to the secondary 
process, we can make better use of clinical 
observations. 

Freud (2) summarized the characteristics of 
the unconscious system as: absence of negation, 
of the time concept, and presence of displace- 
ment and condensation, and the substitution of 
outer reality by psychic reality. Free-flowing 
the absence of a space concept is 
his formulation even though not 
expressed. How does this primary process 
become transformed into the secondary, where 
negation, time, and space concepts, binding of 
energy and acceptance of outer reality do exist? 


energy and 
implied in t 


ral hypothesis in psycho- 
36) that the infant’s con- 
ve hallucination is the 
Freud (37) in dis- 
psychoses indicated 


There is a gene 
analysis (Rappaport 
solation by a positi 
‘archetype of thought °. 


cussing hallucinations in 
that their interpretation should start from the 


study of the negative hallucinations.” In the 
infant such a negative hallucination probably 
consists of simple withdrawal from the aware- 
ness of displeasure. A positive hallucination is 
an attempt to replace sensory perceptions of 
external stimuli by psychic reality. For the 
infant such a distinction does not yet exist. 
He might try to displace displeasure by turning 
to something pleasurable. Similarly an adult 


may combat his feeling of hunger by a diver- 
sion or by going to sleep. Some infants find it 
possible to withstand moderate hunger sensa- 
tions without crying. A placid infant may go to 
sleep rather than protest too much when the 


such early oral phenomena 


a which, like other 
accessible to such 


tion, ie Of reality testing as measurement and localiza- 
the senses sy both motor discharge and the acuity of 
Percepti, S. May not our inhibition of movement an 

ing of pace so necessary for adj 
© 4 reid E inertia into active inhib 
patet i followed his own sugges 
sue Origi n his paper on negation (38). 
Ymbe n of judgement from the creation 0. 


Wasa S 
Wd gem cubstitute for ejection. 
ate thought contents. 


eati 
ne afin Seems a prerequisite for the development O 
“on seep ation concept. Similarly negative hallucina- 
Ive hal Ms a prerequisite for the development of a posi- 
lucination. 


f the head of 
f the head- 
Turning 


Kulovesi (3 g 
as the closing of the lips 
the satiated in 
turning and lip 
of the head towar 


taught; turning away 

spontaneous phenomenon. There are a great_many 

clinical observations that allow for a tentative formu- 
ion are earlier stages than 


ation that rejection and negation 
: 3 i ‘A double negative may bea 


acceptance and affirmation. b o! 
transition from negation to affirmation. 

A two-year-old girl was observed in an attempt to 
express her di k water. She became tense 
snd said: ‘No’, then added whiningly: * Now t which 
seemed to be a condensation of ‘no, and ‘now’. 
When she was given wal rank with satisfaction; 
when the glass was removed she kept repeating her 
whining ‘no’. She seemed to be expressing something 
like this: ‘1 do not want not to have water now. 
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tension mounts without forthcoming gratifica- 
tion. This reaction of psychic flight from the 
unpleasant is modelled on the general tendency 
of the organism to withdraw from unpleasant 
stimuli. The positive hallucination is a later 
phenomenon, since it is based on memory traces 
of earlier gratifications. It develops gradually 
as the infant has repeated satisfactions and 
only after every other attempt at gratification 
has failed. Trying to get rid of the unpleasant 
tension by mass motor discharge and crying 
proves unsatisfactory; „withdrawal into sleep 
has become impossible because of the height of 
tension. Finally withdrawal from the tension 
by displacement to something pleasurable may 
evoke a positive hallucination of gratification. 
Early positive hallucinations are probably 
based on memory traces of pleasurable situa- 
tions rather than on memory traces of objects. 

It is probably a positive hallucination which 
makes waiting tolerable. Experiments with 
hallucinations and observations of reality 
develop anticipation. For the infant, waiting 
cannot be anything but pleasant anticipation. 
During this period of pleasant anticipation the 
infant looks, reaches for objects, listens for 
sounds, smells, etc. While part of his tension 
is thus diverted, another part is bound in the 
dimly awakening thought of awaiting something 
Specific. Because pleasant Waiting is the first 
solution which reconciles both id and reality 
demands, it represents the foundation of basic 
ego functions, 

At first the individual reacts to tensions 
according to the laws of the primary process: 
by unspecific discharge (crying, uncoordinated 
movements) and by unspecific displacement 
ae ie bel Possible diversion). Outer 
specin RS in this process by offering 
ad the ne me The unspecific discharge 
for the Boot 1c withdrawal are unsuitable 

1on of psychic imprints because 


of their ready mobility. Reali i 
“ Eh i al p 
specific conditions fo he For- 
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object relationship). Thus, reality forces the, 
child to employ specific actions preparatory to 
gratification. It enforces fragmentation of 
discharge in specific channels and makes 
binding of energy mandatory. In doing this, 
the outer reality subjects the infant to its laws 
just as he is subject to the rule of the id. The 
child’s head is forced to turn to the breast, 
akin to the way tension forced itself upon the 
child. At first, the child attempts to grasp this 
new method by employing an old one: con- 
densation. He wants to turn his head and feed 
at the same time. In accordance with the all or 
none principle of the id, frustrated crying aní 

struggling because of lack of gratification 1S 
sometimes displayed by the infant all the while 
he is moving towards seizing the breast. Con 
densation is probably the infant’s first approach 
in learning to bind energy. An example © 

insistence on condensation was observed by 
Hoffer (40) when he saw infants trying to suc 

their fingers and feed at the same time. Reality 


forces the child to give up this primini 
form of condensation, and thus canalizes ee 


mechanism into the sphere of ideation. 
example, head turning, contact with the breast, 
and gratification become condensed now in t le 
dimly awakening idea representing the ae 
experience of nursing. Unspecific displet : 
ment is now replaced by specific displace ie 
Whereas formerly the infant could cons 

himself for the absence of gratification J 
looking at or touching any object, he now ci 
to look at or touch objects specifically rela 


ich 
to feeding, such as the breast or bottle, Wica- 


mitive 
prototype of energy binding, 
later in storing memory traces. 


Sh T gratification, interrupts e 
free mobility and fixates patterns for basic i ideation is possible, however, only because of th 
functions. (For example, the mother teaches infant's ability to displace, to console hims d 
the child to turn his head towards the breast He can enjoy looking and touching, moving can 
rather than move it to and fro. This is a specific their substitutes, such as ideation, because a of 
condition for achieving food intake. Out of displace from the demands for the gratificatio 
this simple movement of turning to the breast ‘feeding to the pleasure of functioning. tutes 
there evolves in Successive stages, turning to The pleasure of functioning ® const! “of 
objects, anticipatory gestures, and tne later enjoyment of one’s own motor and sen 

hler, Kris 


ê For further discussion of fenctional pleasure 
Waelder, Fenichel) see Kestenberg (20). ~ ead 


references to the literature thereon (K. Bue 
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oa, TEN an importanti ipar On aio 
G o imion, Brili 20 iciinb who 
object rig y displace from one source, aim and 
ferent | another, the functional pleasure 
factor Aes any activity is the most constant 
Pleasure er pleasure. It is functional 
tS wah hs hich makes it possible for the infant 
In time Ra gratification of his original desire. 
ciated wi “lps pleasure can become asso- 
that we ith a specific gratification. It is then 
mere ple can speak of forepleasure instead of 
is the ca asure of functioning. This, for instance, 
with | a the pleasure of looking coincides 
ing at th ing at mother in anticipation of suck- 
Th he breast. 

aed world, having introduced fore- 
continuous the child, becomes a source of 
and 5 Saa pleasurable stimulations. Time 
eA e are at first only unpleasant inter- 
ES Accel wath quick gratification. Once he 
With ee them, as specifically connected 
ime aa easure, the child experiments with 
erment sare and enjoys so doing. He 
Onging ie with time by shortening and pro- 
Teachin parkas activities; with space by 
is sii or the breast or bottle and releasing 
tion foll on it. The experience that gratifica- 
Piore. =F play combines with condensation 
and aT ginal in the child’s ideation 
Sensatio s him to an overvaluation of his own 
ine of ns, movements, and thoughts in the 
l sitive ES thinking (Freud 41, Ferenczi 42). 
interfere and negative hallucinations constantly 

Tej Psa a correct evaluation of” reality 
and T orce magic thinking. On the other 
Which As are useful models for experimentation 
Kihia aa reality testing, such as alternate 

aval from objects and reaching for them. 
Outside unpleasant stimuli come from the 
Xperim, world, the child withdraws from 
p. 87) entation with reality (Anna Freud 22, 
tawa] _ When he finds that a wholesale. with- 
ab sti eres with his enjoyment of pleasur- 
drawa i he has recourse to partial with- 
is eyes He ignores unpleasant reality with 
beyond Wide open, thus going one step further 
beco, © Negative hallucination. When ignoring 
f un es impossible because of the persistence 
further easant stimuli, he takes another step 
a enj, ow atds denial. In the development 
first (al the child forms the negation symbol, 
Now Y gesture, then by word. The child can 
den, . aware of the unpleasant reality but can 
additio by the use of the magic ‘No . It 
n the negation concept which was 
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produced in dire need can now be used for 
experimentation in forepleasure activities. ‘I 
want it . . . I don’t want it—I have it... I 
don’t have it’ becomes an enjoyable play 
rather than a frustrating experience. Accept- 
ance of pleasurable reality does not immediately 
evoke a symbol. When the satisfying object is 
available the child simply seizes it. The 
affirmation symbol is discovered only after 
playing with double negation. Once the 
negation and affirmation symbols have been 
developed, the concept of contradiction, non- 
existent in the id, becomes established. Con- 
flicts between contradicting demands of id and 
reality come into sharp focus. The child will 
now lie more frequently than deny. Repression 
which eliminates fear of unpleasant reality 
evolves from denial and lying as a more suc- 
cessful method of dealing with displeasure. 


A child long subjected to a rigid diet used to 
console himself at the age of three with phantasies 
that he was already six years old, an age which 
symbolized the end of his diet. A later method of 
consolation was giving real chocolate to his toy 
animals with whom he identified. This consolation 
brought him into too close a contact with the for- 
bidden sweetmeat and led him at times into eating 
the chocolates surreptitiously himself. He would 
occasionally tell his nurs¢ that his mother allowed 
this. One day when the mother saw him eating the 
chocolate he hid his face, and all the while he was 
chewing he kept saying: ‘I am not eating at all’. 
When his mother did not accept his denial but 
somewhat modified his rigid diet, the consoling 
phantasies seemed to cease. At four and a half 
this same child told a friend who fought a temporary 
food restriction: * Don’t ask for lamb chops. 
When I’ can’t have something I make believe I 


don’t liké it.” ; 
t mechanism a forerunner of 


We see in the las l 
In repression the child would not know 


repressior. 0 
that he liked the forbidden food; he would not 
merely say but also believe that chocolate was 


distasteful to him. 


The child’s first approach to his problem 
was denial of reality by means of phantasy. 
The second approach was an attempt at syn- 
thesizing his own and his mother’s wishes: 
he could have his way in identification with the 
toy animals and his mother would not mind it 
because he did not really eat the forbidden 
food. In the contradiction inherent in this 
“solution” we recognize the influence of the 
primary process. Such an effort to reconcile 

tendencies had to break down. 


two opposing to b i 
The child introduced a combination of lying 
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and denial to solve his problem. When reality 
interfered once more he began to deny his own 
wishes in phantasy. This was a higher form of 
denial than the earlier denial of unpleasant 
reality. A pre-repression form of denial has 
set in. 

Other defence mechanisms seem to develop 
in a similar interplay between basic ego func- 
tions and pre-stages of defences. The essential 
ego functions of accepting and rejecting, 
modelled on such pre-stages of defence 
mechanisms as positive.and negative hallucina- 
tion, become important tools in the seryice of 
the development of the body scheme (Schil- 
der (43). Once boundaries between self and 
the outside world have been established, accept- 
ance and rejection can be used in such defences 
as introjection and projection. The sequence 
of interplay between defence mechanisms and 
basic ego functions, as exemplified above, may 
thus be assumed under the following scheme: 

Tension, or later danger, stimulates the 
development of early defensive reactions. In 
the low-tension period of forepleasure, the 
newly acquired methods are repeated and 
experimented with until they become modified 
into the pattern of basic ego functions. The 
basic ego functions thus acquired, either alone 
or in combination with others, can now be put 
into the service of more mature defence 
mechanisms, 


‘The tendency of the primitive organism to 
withdraw from unpleasant stimuli is repre- 
sented in the id by displacement. Through 
contact with reality, displacement is modified 
by time and space and thus acquires specificity. 
The id’s tendency to condense facilitates the 
development of concepts. Here again, through 
contact with i TE : 
F with reality, condensation develops 
es an unspecific fusion to specific conceptu- 
alization. Experimenting with and measuring 
of time and space, development of concepts 
and the like, are facilitated by the displacement 
of the original wish to functional pleasure. 
Forepleasure becomes increasingly extended in 
time until it reaches a relative independence of 
end pleasure.® In the extended forepleasure 
play we observe numerous repetitions of the 
original short forepleasure experience. It is 
at this point that positive hallucinations become 
transformed into memories, and the ‘awareness 
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of the inner and outer world becomes a thought. 
In the original forepleasure period these func- 
tions were initiated. When forepleasure, 
through extension in time, becomes isolated 
from end pleasure, experimentation and prac- 
tice consolidate such functions as memory an 
thought into well-defined basic ego functions. 

Defences are modelled on the id’s ability to 
displace. Tensions are replaced by negative 
aná positive hallucinations, and these in turn 
by denial. Waiting, the concomitant of fore- 
pleasure, is made possible by displacement to 
available pleasurable activities and by with- 
drawal from unpleasure. In the extended 
waiting for end pleasure, in the play period, the 
pleasurable and unpleasurable situations are 
evoked in experimentation. What originally | 
was defensive, such as withdrawal and 1s 
successors, undergoes transformation into basic 
dgement. 
Basic ego formations, in turn, introduce pa 
terns for new defences, This is a continua a 
evolving process. For this reason pre-siaoy 
of defences cannot be easily distinguished fro 
early basic functions of the ego. This seems to A 
most clearly exemplified in denial and negatio 

Out of the withdrawal tendency of the 
organism there develop in several staae nds 
negation concept of the ego on the one h 
and the defence mechanisms on the | 
Condensation serves as model for the b 
of energy and for the synthetic functio tua- 
ego. The unknown rhythm of energy ae ace 
tions in the id gives way to a time and Ba 
concept. With the consolidation of the 
and space concepts, psychic reality 
outer reality. The ego borrows > 
and models for reactions from the id an ~ 
the regulating influences of time and spa 
modify id tendencies into the egos w 
function. io 

The interplay between basic €g0 functi 
and defence mechanisms has been Us 
throw light upon the pathways of t 
from the primary to the secondary 
from id to ego. Pre-stages of defence 
isms are dominated by the primary, p com 
Basic ego functions, while constituting 
promise responses to id and reality econ 
are typically under the guidance of peaa a pa 
process. In the transformation T tions we 
stages of defences into basic ego fun 


ns 
to 


of 


® The independence of end pleasure concept may be identical with Hartmann’s (9) secondary 2! 


the ego. 
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C sae 
ae the transition from the primary to the 
dNehtes processes. While pre-stages of 
am re be assigned to the pre-ego, basic 
oA ions constitute the substance of the 
ae betes the child is part of the mother’s 
lor his nec bg with his tensions and provides 
Povere oa The principles by which the id is 
Stistence va very well suited to intrauterine 
of the ~ BOL extrauterine survival development 

ego is indispensable, so that the child 
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may adjust to a new environment. The birth 
experience may be directly responsible for the 
development of the protective layer of the id 
out of which the ego develops. Greenacre’s 
suggestion that birth stimulates maturation is 
the biological counterpart of her assumption 
that the birth experience provides us with 
somatic imprints, the precursors of memory 
traces, an essential component of the ego, 
without which the secondary process could not 


develop. 
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IMPAIRMENT OF THE SENSE OF REALITY AS 
MANIFESTED IN PSYCHONEUROSIS AND EVERYDAY LIFE 


By GEORGE FRUMKES, M.D., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


S to the psycho-ånalytic theory, the 
tare << is an outgrowth of the pleasure 
Byoidin e. It has the same ultimate aim of 
tion, pomi and achieving instinctual gratifica- 
pleasure uman behaviour is determined by the 
reality > prinigiple, but control is necessary, and 
ehaviou ust be considered so as to facilitate 
rather tha, Which will actually yield pleasure 
SA than pain. 

in T a Sarge ye of the pleasure principle 
an eas nierest of a realistic adaptation is not 
of A i on The development of a sense 
Ponem y requires time and effort; the post- 
Cievne alteration, and even the sacrifice of 
ofa en is often necessary. The maturation 
individus of reality does not depend upon the 
uman al alone. Education takes place in a 
People milieu. We are dependent upon other 
Process, + only for support during the learning 
about + but also for training and for facts 
Never ae surroundings. The development is 
e oe because of man’s limitations 1n 
Enviro e of the wide world, and because the 
The: Ment is in a constant state of flux. 
liiver isms biological needs recur; the 
therefor, Poses infinite changing problems; 
being nats must regard the sense Set as 
Cquili Ive. i of shiftin 
Wilibrium. It is a process g 
lti rnal vigilance is the price of liberty.’ 
Only Te the price of a good sense of reality. 
n Slee Sleep may vigilance be relaxed, because 
Unco © motility is temporarily arrested. The 
Meus manifests itself in the distortions 
drea a by the formation of the manifest 
Ory Tom the latent dream, and achieves an 
i RPaireg Wish-fulfilment. Reality testing 1S 
of whi, neurosis and psychosis, the symP" 
are Aa have been compared to m 
i istortions of behaviour produced by 

of the unconscious into the ego- 
t of the 


Cali t 
ity testing is an essential par 
ore of the €g0, 


ry, and control 


of ~ù utilizi P 
mot izing perception, memo í 
3 ee ere function. 


lity, performs an integrative 


the dream; , 


Even in Freud’s early formulation of meta- 
psychology, which opposed the conscious to the 
unconscious, there were two distinct mental 
processes; the primary process with its un- 
modified pleasure principle and mode of uncon- 
scious thought, and the secondary process which 
included reason, judgement and the censor. 
Later, this fundamental dichotomy was retained 
despite its modification by making part of the 
ego unconscious (ie. the repressing forces) and 
the introduction of the concept of the superego. 
In 1911 Freud (4) demonstrated the impor- 
tance of che subject of reality in understanding 
neuroses and psychoses. Normally, the pleasure 
ego develops into and is safeguarded by the 
reality ego, which learns to defer pleasure for 
future reward and recognizes that it is impos- 
sible to persist in unrealistic behaviour. The 
hallucinatory wish-fullilments of the pleasure 
ego are abandoned as awareness of the world is 
forced upon us by the sense organs and the fact 
that effort must be exerted to obtain real 
satisfaction becomes inescapable. This process 
requires the development of attention, memory, 
thought, and the ability to make impartial 
judgements. This means that motor discharge 
must be postponed, restrained, and otherwise 
converted into action directed towards chang- 
ing reality rather than merely discharging tension. 
tincts are less subject to the reality 


The sex ins subje i 
principle than are the ego instincts, since they 


are most easily gratified by autoerotism an 
more readily displaced on to substitute objects. 
Besides, Sex phantasies may be repressed without 
immediate danger to life, whereas ego drives 
may not. But repression represents a defect 
in the psychic structure which leads to the denial 


inful, and 
of truths merely because they are painful, a 
terfere with the operation 


his tendency can in 

of the eects ain in all types of thought. 
The sex drives cannot be sharply separated 

from the ego drives with which they co-operate 

during infancy; the pleasure principle con- 

tinually interferes with the reality principle. 


A measure of unrealism may be tolerated even 
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for the ego instincts if the organism has sufficient 
reserve of strength, and if it is not threatened by 
any imminent or overwhelming danger. The 
prolonged human infancy may be used to foster 
unrealistic thinking in regard to both types of 
instincts. A long childhood is required for 
optimum mental development. The situation is 
paradoxical and the risk unavoidable. 

Freud exemplified the tenacity with which we 
hold on to sources of pleasure by pointing out 
that wishful thinking persists in phantasy- 
making and day-dreaming.. Religion teaches 
us to postpone all pleasure for reward in 
heaven, and is therefore useful for learning 
renunciation at the price of too much unrealistic 
thinking. Science offers intellectual pleasure 
and practical gains. Art reconciles the two 

. principles, since the artist expresses his phantasy 
in a way that will bring him real rewards as 
well as the wish-fulfilment and the participation 
of the audience in his gratification. Education 
promotes the reality principle by using love as 
a reward, and will fail if the child is loved 
regardless of its behaviour. In relation to this 
last, it must be added that human development 
requires a margin of security. The child must 
feel free to play and experiment, safe in the 
knowledge that it will be loved even when it is 
naughty. It is true that development of the 
reality principle will be retarded if there is too 
much indulgence, but, on the other hand, mental 
growth will be stunted if the child must anxiously 
accede to all commands and teaching. 

Freud described realistic thinking as opposed 
to wishful thinking. He illustrated certain 


types of neurotic disregard for reality, such as 
omnipotence of thou 


ght and the ass i 
that the wish is the s an 


easy the same as the deed. He did 
r h owever, indicate the essential process 
po ved in the sense of reality, nor did he 
one, the mp in its development. The 
elements were supplied i 
who based his nada a sag 


Š r tations parti 
paper which I have just discussed (4), Da ak 


on an earlier paper by Freud 
lated that a sense of reality eee pam 


recognition of the difference between treet 
and the outside world, between the or zien 
and its environment. In 1914 Freud A 
this concept further in ano’ 
has since become of car 
psycho-analytic theory. 
The infant does not clearly distinguish be- 
tween itself and its surroundings, 
desires are satisfied without the necd 


dinal importance in 


Since its 
of making 


ther Paper (5) which “ 
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them known and without any effort on its part, 
it assumes that the wish is sufficient. Ferenczi 
called this the period of unconditional omnipo- 


tence. Trying to ‘ feel himself’ into the soul of 


the infant and using an idea of Freud’s, he 
hypothesized that the child’s first wish is to 
return to the womb and that the a 
attempts to create womblike conditions 7 
supplying warmth, darkness, and quiet caus 
the child to feel himself possessed of magica 
power to realize wishes by merely imagining 
This is called the period of magical-hallucin 7 
tory omnipotence and Ferenczi suggests that 
parallel exists in the delusions of the psychott® 
Next, according to his theory, comes 
period of omnipotence by the help of mag! 
gestures, when the infant thrashes about ii 
cries to obtain satisfaction, though it still per 
no idea of cause and effect. Both these stag? 
are correlated with the introjection phase i d 
mental development, during which ‘the chi 
takes the world into himself. This is follower 
by the projection phase, in which his O : 
characteristics are ascribed to the outside wor 
Ferenczi called this the animistic period- a 
it the child projects his own ego on to exter 
objects. He becomes increasingly aware ead 
hostile, unfriendly world which will not al 
to his wishes. This frustration is the orig" f 
inceutive for the development of a sens? he 
reality, but not all magic is given UP: tper 
child can still obtain satisfaction from the MO% it 
by merely informing her of its desires, 99° of 
enters what Ferenczi named the per? 
magic thoughts and magic words. The ° otic 
potence of thought of the obsessional eo of 
is a regression to this stage, as is the US 
religious prayers and magical formulas. 


mni- 


ity? 
In the development of the sense O nr 
Ferenczi, like Freud, differentiated be The 


the ego instincts and the sex instincts. “jn 
illusion of omnipotence, he said, pe jjiaf 
sexuality long after the ego has become ta Tiong 
with natural forces, and may even be ji w 
since narcissism is a constantly accessib. en 
of regression after every love disappoin" e 
On the subject of neuroses, Ferenczi ™4 ro 
valuable contribution by emphasizing ste of 
of faulty reality testing in the formatio 
symptoms. d iP 
A good reality sense may be express acts 
various terms, such as a strong ego: ! 


ts 
a 
e 


o 
1 e 

which are not too powerful, no loss ° pes? 
voundaries, or good object relations. at 


are criteria by which its development 


a IM S 
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indivi i 

N ae may be determined, and I enumerate 

A rt These standards are not inde- 

ae ae eae and may, in fact, merely 
rent manifestations 

Process. They are: at ait 


a) pean to defer action. This implies not 
pee ai but the ability to think and sub- 
feasibl ought for action until action is 

(2) The abili s 
aA ability to employ action in accordance 
E RA laws in order to bring about a 
which change. This is Cifferent from action 

GB) A chai discharges tension. 
the peta of the difference between 
aed and the not-self. When a person 
iets F realization he does not attempt the 
EA d willing an external motion in the 
A E ay as he wills his extremities to move. 
Fe ness that the need for a satisfaction 
on aor guarantee the satisfaction, as in 

(5) Bat itional omnipotence. 
bin ization that wishes in themselves do not 

© Reat about satisfactions. 
brn ace that symbolic actions do not 
Boe es satisfaction, | and that external 
pote, in spite of certain resemblances to 
theiss s of one’s body are not influenced in 

) Aw ame way. 
ata AS that the symbol and the object 

ifferent. 
T or mutual influence are not 
ie ished because objects were once in 
B. pee as in contiguous magic. — 
mion hat two objects have something 1n com- 
iot s aueh as name, appearance, Origin, does 
pathi ean that they are the same, as in homeo- 

(8) Ay ic magic. 

S arenes af The temptation 
ause its recognition woul 
i pon with a good sense of T 

(9) SS ea a fair amount of tension. , 

Sai ed alertness to the dangers involved 

an Fite omnipotence to anything. When 

seek ject is regarded as omnipotent one may 
flew, regain one’s own omnipotence, by 
sion ae aay with it, thus reviving the illu- 

World the identity of the self with the outer 

ae evidence that the ego is effectively 

wee semie te its integrative function—that it 
icing: this function not only for the con- 
ane g impulses of the id, but 
supe the demands of its other masters, 
é Tego and reality. The subject can on! 

incl mentioned, since details would f 

ude criteria for successful termination of 


ysis, These include @ minimizing © 
men toms, capacity for full sexual enjoy- 
nt, work, and play. I would 


to deny reality 
d bring pain. 
reality is able 


(lo) 


like to add one 


other characteristic which may be particu- 
larly pertinent in this discussion, ie. the 
courage to form phantasies, to play or joke 
which denotes sufficient confidence in one’s 
soundness of mind for one to feel that one 
can safely abandon reality temporarily in 
the sure expectation of finding one’s way back. 
There is a flexibility of affect. ; 


Keeping these criteria in mind, I should like 
to give briefly some illustrations of more or 
less disguised magical thinking taken from 
psychosis, primitive religion, and psycho- 
neurošis. All these examples may be con- 
sidered in terms of the degree of awareness of 
difference between the self and its surroundings, 
and of the means employed to bring about 
satisfaction when the operation of the laws of 
nature is disregarded. 

The psychoses furnish the most flagrant 
examples of the denial of reality. In post- 
partum psychosis (9) the new mother may 
insist that she never bore a child or that the 
child which is shown her is a changeling. 
widow may not permit the removal of her dead 
husband. Bleuler relates that a schizophrenic 
patient would regularly perform this ceremony 
at the time a train was scheduled to leave: he 
would study his watch intently, and at the 
correct moment raise His arm in a signal to the 
driver. The train would puff away, the patient 
would replace his watch in his pocket and return 
to the hospital convinced that it was he who had 
dispatched the train. 

Frazer (3) has given many, examples of a 
similar magica’ Te ing i ceremonies 

to make the sun 


which had for thei 
d that if the Egyptian king 


rise. It was believed that 1t 
in priest omitted the rites, the 


left in darkness. The clouds 
to be evil spirits, intent on 
The priests thwarted these 


fiends of darkness by burning their effigies. 
Other primitive magical practices include rain- 
making by pouring water through a sieve. To 
ensure bountiful crops from Mother Earth, 
certain primitive peoples would set her a good 


example by copulating 10 the fields. 

Freud (7) showed many analogies between the 
practices of obsessional patients and primitive 
magic in the use of symbols, rituals, and magic 
formulas, In spite of their intelligence these 
patients ‘are superstitious. They believe in the 
omnipotence of thought, particularly in regard 
to hostile impulses. hey feel as guilty about 
a wish as ìf it had been a deed, Ferenczi 
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remarked that the feeling of omnipotence of 
thought in a compulsive neurotic arises from 
his own sense of powerlessness against his 
drives. In other words, the illusion comes from 
identifying oneself with the instinctual drive. 
The world is assumed to be as powerless as the 
patient. : 

The obsessional neurotic may project his 
guilt on to a symbol and persuade himself that 
in working with the symbol he is working with 
the object of his guilt. An official of whom 
Freud (6) wrote always presented cleanly washed 
and pressed paper currency to compensate for 
his ‘dirty’ sexual habits. The obsessional 
doubt may also serve a magic function. The 
doubt leads to inaction, which may have the 
same effect as a hostile deed. The obsessional 
may try to deceive himself, by his denial of 
overt hostility, but unconsciously he is aware of 
his motives and feels guilt which is often dis- 
placed on to another idea. 

In the phobias, fears may be displaced from 
one object to another. There is, magical 
thinking involved in the idea that by avoiding 
the secondary object one will avoid the anxieties 
raised by the primary object. Little Hans had a 
phobia of horses rather than fear of his father. 
Because of certain resemblances in the way of 
strength and passion, the horse was a symbol for 
the father. The magical trick is based 


t upon the 
equation of symbol and object. A patient 
avoids the street in an attempt to escape from 


her repressed sexual wishes. Because of the 
similarity in a word, fear of th 


] e street and fear 
of street-walking are equated and the avoidance 
of the street is adopted in the hope of control- 
ling prostitution phantasies, 

There is another bi 


3 Y perceptions which are in our 
Since the internal fears 1; 


both outside or both inside, i 
whichever way suits the moment. A satie t 
of mine who had hysterical vomiting en i 
sciously and magically thought that he could 
solve his conflict about being dependent upo 

his wife for support by expelling the food a 
served to him. The bridge was, ‘Į can’t Eie 
it’, then by rejecting the food he also rejected 
the support. 

_ Impairment of the reality sense is also found 
in the psycho-analytic resistances, Every 
psycho-analytic case history is converned with 
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the more or less disguised methods used in 
seeking instinctual gratification, and the ways 
in which the patient attempts to deceive himself 
as to the nature of his drives. We analyze 
action or thought in terms of its libidinal or 
instinctual component, as well as in terms of the 
defences, the ego and the superego. 

Freud (8) classified the resistance to psycho- 
analysis into five groups, of which three derive 
from the ego, one from the superego, and one 
from the id. The one most familiar to us 15 
repression resistance. The pressure of â 
repressed impulse to become conscious is felt as 
dangerous since its attempted gratification 
would cause a conflict with reality or with the 
superego. The ego prefers to keep the idea 
unconscious and maintains control over the 
psychic apparatus by its threat to produce Ey 
anxiety signal. To avoid the pain of anxiety 
and in conformity with the pleasure principle» 
the repression is maintained and 'the idea 
remains unconscious. 

Repression resistance is distinguished fon 
transference resistance, which has the same 
general character, but is evident in mor 
definite ways, since in analysis transference? 
revives a repressed idea instead of merely 
recalling it. Transference resistance, like r 
pression resistance, serves the pleasure PH” 
ciple in its attempt to avoid the anxiety sign? 
It misinterprets the actual situation, and he 
Surreptitious way seeks for instinctual dischare 
by disregarding reality. On the other hand y 
patient may construe any unwelcome inte 
pretation as a rejection similar to one sustai”® 
in childhood. By assuming the analyst uy) es 
hostile, the patient automatically invalidat 
the interpretation of current behaviour. spit en 

Now if we take the justified step of admit 
that transferences have a part in all interpets°”" 
relationships and are not confined tO 
analytic situation in which they are nt 
intensively studied, then we can grasp the ext? 
to which the reality principle may be inhibit? 
in all domestic and social behaviour. 

The third ego-resistance may be trace he 
secondary gain, and to the inclusion of B 
symptoms in the ego. The break with reali 7 
in this case, consists in the belief that the ine 
or character deviation is assumed from m- 
choice, when in fact it consists of 2 °° a 
Promise with, if not a reversal of, instinct e 
drives. Reality is distorted to justify ca 
alteration in aim or object, and there is fals! ap 
tion of both inner and external reality. 


dt 


mmm Sf 


——— 
N pare 


fluen 1 i 
Ane, C Of reality on the id. External 
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e ‘ s 
Hpne a gil might deny her hate for her 
but T not only behave in a loving way 
mother’s seem sincere in her praises of the 
when, in PET Erosin beauty, and tolerance, 
traits, Th aCe the mother has none of these 
reality ass obsessional neurotic denies internal 
iene res over in regressing to anal erotism, 
there he ee against it, then believing that 
interpretin ree cnoice of behaviour and mis- 
eects E the environment so that *his 
excessivel may seem suitable. A man who is 
E does y orderly and punctilious in all that 
tion, an Ape choose book-keeping as his voca- 
as caked hen claim that it is his work which 
Spal to be painstaking and exact. 
Several cla: source of resistance from which 
tom the sses of unreality may arise derives 
the role Poet oe A person who can fulfil 
With the e parent surrogate, or can, be identified 
this 5 go-ideal, is not perceived realistically. 
those Chey the type of unreality resembles 
Te Sek, occur in transference, but there 
Specia] lal _characteristics arising from the 
3 cies of this form of ego alteration. 
Nent an, eo has a large unconscious compo- 
thought E utilizes aggressive instincts. Freud 
the ican derived from the sense of guilt and 
Sense of or punishment, and we know that a 
Ordinar guilt is capable of producing extra- 
teality y torian. in the appreciation of 
confessed itness the large number of self- 
ves u murderers who offer to give them- 
he fire ot every publicized crime. 
the fect oe that of the id, coniributes 
Present culties of reality testing because it 
O the drive of the pleasure principle 
te nea without regard for reality. It 
adulterar the pleasure principle in its least 
th Bie form. A quality of the id resistance, 
Ple Wa don compulsion, is also ‘ beyond the 
avin punane 
'eality üg reviewed ways in W. 
tual gS Strained in the struggle with instinc- 
gt ess we should then consider the effects 
fing io outside world. Thinking is an ego 
ing, 0M, and the ego is formed through the 
agencies 
ee toms the physical environment an the 
: ciali, practices, and beliefs of people, 
B Si Y the parents, with whom an individual 
th evalu, Contact. An attempt should be made 
; © crit ate ideologies and customs in terms o 
as cria for an efficient sensè of reality, and 
Th the harmful myths are perpetuated. 
is paper, instead of extending the range of 


hich the sense of 
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the investigation, I will expand upon some of 
the clinical material to which I have alluded. 

A government official, one of Freud’s earlier 
cases of obsessional neurosis (6), whose symp- 
toms included extreme scrupulosity, invariably 
paid Freud with apparently new paper currency. 
Freud remarked that one could tell a govern- 
ment official by the brand new notes that he 
drew from the State Treasury. The man cor- 
rected Freud and said that on the contrary 
this money had been ironed out at home. He 
did this from consideration for the people 
with whom he would have dealings. Money 
was often dirty, and he did not want to oe 
responsible for transmitting disease. > 

Since Freud had already formulated his ideas 
concerning the sexual etiology of neuroses, he 
thereupon questioned the man as to his sexual 
life. The official replied that his sexual needs 
were taken care of, in spite of the fact that he 
was a bachelor. He knew several families 
where there were young daughters, and he 
played the part of a dear. old uncle to these 
girls. He would arrange to take one of these 
girls on an outing in the country, and at week- 
ends, when they missed the train, they would 
be forced to stay at an inn. He prided himself 
on the fact that he always engaged separate 


rooms for himself and the girl, and that he 
was not cheapened in this regard. During the 
he would enter the girl’s 


course of the evening J 
caress her, and manipulate her 
ked if he did not think 


this action was dirty. The patient indignantly 
denied this, and was angry at Freud’s attempt 
i g of dirtiness in his sexual 


to connect the feelin, dit 5 
life with the feeling of dirtiness 1n the money 
that he passed on. As a matter of fact, the 


patient insisted, he had not harmed the girls, 
who had later succeeded in making good 


marriages. 
Now in this case the: 


representation of reality. The 
say that money dirt and mora 
same, but his behaviour showed that he seemed 
to believe the two were equivalent. The 


unreality is not openly admitted, as might be 
It is concealed, and 


the case with a psychotic. 

it is only on interpretation that we may see that 
the patient mistakes a symbol for an object or 
a symbol for a phenomenon, OT that he considers 
the two phenomena the same because they have 
something in common. In this case the idea or , 
the word ‘ dirty > affords a semantic confusion 


which is used by the neurosis. 


genitals. | 


re was no gross mis- 
patient did not 
| dirt were the 
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The following example of the confusion of two 
phenomena, just because they have one item in 
common, is taken from the treatment of a case of 
anxiety hysteria. A young married woman had a 
severe agoraphobia. She was afraid to go out in 
public conveyances; she thought that people knew 
that she was nervous. She feared that she would 
be sexually attacked or seduced. She was afraid 
to walk down alleys because men might dart out of 
the houses and snatch her away. The sexual nature 
of her fears was explained to her. The patient 
improved during treatment. She later became 
pregnant and delivered a fine boy. She was happy 
in her married life, her Sexual pleasure increased, 
and she had orgasms. 

One day she came to the hour in great distress; 
it was with great difficulty that she had refrained 
from calling me during the night. She was very 
nervous and tremulous. She could not sleep or solve 
trivial problems. She felt that all her previous 
improvement had been wiped out. During the 
course of the hour she gave illustrations of her 
inefficiency and inability to decide the simplest 
questions. Among the problems she mentioned 
was her indecision about an eighteen-dollar cheque 
she had received from the insurance company. She 
herself spoke a good deal about this cheque and the 
problems it raised. She had burned a cigarette 
hole in an inexpensive dress, and was advised by 
the members of her family to exaggerate the cost 
of the dress when she put her claim in for insurance 
payment, if she wished to 
paid for it. 


$20, about After the insurance 


how much wear she 
he replied about $2 
he received a cheque 


him use part of it to apply to Stet Oet 
whereas until then she had tried to get eee 
money as she could from her husband Sh. ate 

as if it were ‘ hot money ’, iad eed 

Now this patient had had a gr i 

tion phantasies; she had TA S prostitu- 
being unfaithful to her husband, that is- ch eee 
him. In this case the switch word is cheat ne 
Patient had cheated the insurance Company Gut ihe 
guilt that she felt was as if she had cheated h š 
husband. Because she did not actually admit iha 
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circumstances of her money dishonesty, she could 
not understand the situation clearly, and her doubts 
as to her money dishonesty were transmitted so aS 
to become doubts as to her sexual virtue. The 
patient could be helped only when she could be 
made to realize clearly what she had done in securing 
the overpayment in the money matters. whe 
she knew her guilt in one respect she could be 
convinced of her actual innocence, so far as ace 
deeds were concerned, in the other. The inciden 
is Useful also to illustrate another characteristic o 
the operation of the unconscious, which has a 
regard for quantitative considerations and no Sode 
of proportion. A cin is a sin, whether it be mur 
or the theft of a pitce of fruit. a 
The patient was one of the younger children oi 
family of ten. Her father had died when she Wig 
very young and the mother had had a difficult i 2 
raising the family. The sons had to worka to 
patient was very docile, the mother was > ° be 
maintain discipline in the family by arousing, us 
children’s fears; she threatened them with varie 
punishments and encouraged all sorts af supe’ er 
tious beliefs as to the omnipotence of the pun's ge- 
and the omniscience of the detector of any ina 
ments of her rules. Since there was not al ket 
enough food, the children would raid the Mê an 
basket when it arrived, each trying to ta tient 
extra piece of fruit and hiding it. When the pe allar 
was six years old, she was enticed into the "yy, 
by a neighbour, a boy of twelve or fourteen- dit, 
exposed his penis and told her that if she suke 
she would find that it was an ice cream con she 
two scoops of ice cream. After she compli¢ ough 
felt duped at not receiving the ice cream; alth ance 
She says that she was innocent of the signifie ome 
of what she had done, she must have hac > 
guilt, since she never mentioned the incide” the 
her mother or sisters. In the cheque incide” tient 
Switch word was cheat, as I said, and the P? ame 
reacts to the cheating of a few dollars in the $ 
Way as though she had been an adultress. 


‘of 

Now in religious practice, the same equa id 
of various sins is made. St. Augustine "ye 
that the new-born infant was sinful an9 jp 
described the sinful practices of the ta 
loudly demanding and crying for milk; ade it 
only the infant’s powerlessness which ™ con” 
innocent; as far as its intentions Wer gylt; 
cerned it was no more innocent than the aid be 
and unless a child was baptized the sin WO fire 
sufficient to condemn it to eternal gere! 
So the new-born baby is sinful and a mut oth: 


P sinful; the same word is used Pr this 
oliticians and demagogues make use 2 ants 
semantic confusion to exact severe punis to 


for petty offences and, on the other handon? 
appeal for mercy when they wish to °° 
crimes, 2 
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ad ey married man was referred to me by a 
a ee He had been vomiting after meals; 
made bom of peptic ulcer had been tentatively 
The sees confirmed by the X-ray examination. 
He came ad no suspicions of any psychic cause. 
During ged because the doctor had sent him. 
himself. a course of the treatment, he told about 
Orphan A nie an orphan, brought up in a Jewish 
age of eee um; he had been a good boy. At the 
able to 5 een he had been discharged. He had been 
tion, Pie himself by securing a clerical posi- 
im riage he would return to the Orphan 
doing as show his former teachers how well he was 
his wife Er independent citizen: After he married, 
hada ER working as a secretary and they 
and he wo ama They lived happily together 
e meals, F help with the dishes after she cooked 
e lost hi Jnfortunately in an economic recession 
t first he job. He assiduously sought work. 
Position GM 3 confident that he would find a new 
iscoura; ut as time went on he became more 
The — pena 
Were ies eight or nine hours of the treatment 
carly life i up with a discussion of the patient's 
Ove for ae aspirations, his plans for the future, his 
Sexual life is wife and his wish to ‘support her, his 
Vomit; and the details concerning his vomiting. 
out a began after he had become discouraged 
le R ERN of finding a new position. 
imself had only in the morning or evening, 
nection be no idea of the possibility of any con- 
a job w etween the two except that being without 
the da BS distressing. One day as he was relating 
after thet activities, he mentioned that he yomited 
en ea and used this phrase: ‘can’t take it’ 
Wife had referred to his shame at eating food his 
that he earned, Asked what he meant, he said 
Rae ee not accept the fact that he had to take 
oh eke T his wife and that it was her food, 
Temarked 1 had earned, which he was eating. I 
‘ised to him: ‘ Just consider the phrase which 
le chuck Do you see what you have done?’ 
himself ed and then berated himself and called 
that he an ungrateful wretch. He now realized 
XPress pad done in pantomime what he wanted to 
e cee words. Literally, he rejected the food his 
food t.~ him by vomiting, hoping by ejecting the 


t : : 
© do away with his dependence. Since he 
sensitized to the 


he situation 


aS a 
ide. n orphan, he was especially 


a of be; 
Special] being dependent, and he found t 
y intolerable. 


Ay 
I = Unreality consists in using the same phrase 
the 2 t take it ? for the mental attitude and for 
A y asical food, and in thinking, because 
Whi ave this phrase in common, that the action 
oe applicable to the one pheno- 

faul, Would be applicable to the other- 
the g Perception of unreality arises through 
. Confusion of objects because of their sym- 
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aaro at wor 
i anism at work 
The patient tries to deal with an miena 
problem by externalizing it and then reactin 
to this externalized substitute. F 

Likewise in Freuď’s case of little Hans, the © 
boy tried to deal with his fear of his father by 
equating his father with a horse and then avoid- 
ing horses. In the case of the agoraphobic, she 
tries to avoid her sexual impulses by avoiding 
the streets where she might be tempted. 

This mechanism has its basis in the fact that 
external objects are perceived by the mind just 
as are internal impulses. Therefore the pos- 
sibilities are presented of equating the two in 
position, since both aré represented in the mind. 
The external problem may be considered an 
internal one and the internal one is made 
external. Then the patient may try to deal with 
the internal problem as he does with the 
external problems, by avoiding them. The 
patient may either avoid the internal problem 
directly by repression, using the analogy from 
his dealing with external problems, OT he may 
change the internal problem into an external 
problem and then avoid the external substitute. 
This incident of the hysterical vomiter who 
tried to eject his dependency problem is espe- 


cially interesting, because he literally tried to 
i Hans or the 


externalize something. Little 

agoraphobic externalized their problems only 

figuratively. As this patient vomited only in 
d in the evening, 4 clue was 


the morning an 


provided to the fact that he was vomiting only 


the meals that his wife had? prepared. The 
patient’s vomiting ceased when he recognized 
the pantomime meaning of his action. é 
Another example of the impaired reality- 
in the obsessionally neurotic is shown in 
g observation. The patient, a 
gifted college graduate, spent many many hours 
in giving 1 which could be interpreted as 
revolving theme: that he was 


very intelligent and the world was unjust in 
giving great i vay of money, 


osition, or love of women 


He behaved as if he thought that 
tled him to rewards. 


intelligence ipso facto enti i i 
f he realized that intelligence 


or the intelligence quotient was only a potential. 
in childhood, it was only 


If it was highly prize 

because *it promise! that he could eventually 
accomplish inte rk when he was an 
adult, and that ctual work would in 
some way serve O 


` ferential treatment, 
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be willing to pay for satisfactory work. He 
confused the promise of one aspect of the 
phenomenon of intellectual performance with 
the performance itself. As a child, he could 
have only the potentiality, and there may have 
been some justification for the indulgences 
which were accorded to him because of his 
cleverness. This view was entirely erroneous 
for an adult. This patient’s confusion or error 
was only a more obvious expression of the 
confusion which is probably quite widespread, 
and is probably encouraged and developed by 
the distinctions between manual and mental 
workers. 

Iwill illustrate the same thin g by the behaviour 
of his mother. She aspired to become a concert 
pianist and she considered herself very cultured, 
When she rented an apartment she would stress 
her culture to the landlord and use it as a bar- 
gaining point, implying that she was an asset 
as a tenant, clean, quiet, and pleasant. Instead 
she was very noisy, quarrelsome, dirty, vulgar, 
and destructive. The landlords were always 
glad to be rid of her. But she could never 
believe the validity of the criticism of her 
behaviour, because such behaviour was uncul- 
tured, and she was cultured because she played 
the piano very well and her sister was a member 
of the Browning Society. Other professional 
People may make the same error in not Tealizing 
that their rewards are for services which they 
are expected to render rather than for their 
degrees, 

Sometimes even doctors 
to certain rewarcs just bec: 
and not because of the work‘ they do. 
Ris T trifling example of this can be seen 
has AUR anecdote, One of my patients 
Lee Po ap fataily, and she used 
discount. One nr akae Pharmacy at a 

Fe ay she asked that h hi 
be delivered. Th, iy cea E DULCHAE 
. e pharmacist Said that if he 


feel they are entitled 
ause they are doctors 


hope of getting business, and 
Telatives did not refer him 
was no justification for th 


femal 
Freud’s house for Freud s daughter, and ee 
preted the meeting as ey: dence that Freud 
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wanted him for a son-in-law. Because of his 
wishes he did not see reality correctly. In 
addition, he used the mistake to gratify repressed 
wishes and to distort what had happened in the 
past. He used the transference mistake to 
gratify the wish that his father were still alive | 
and looking after him; he also used it to deny 
his guilt in not having married the woman he 
himself had preferred. He escapes guilt about 
his -own ambivalence. Transference is „used 
to deny not only present but also past reality. 

B. A female patient of mine had had very 
harsh treatment from her supervisors in the 
Orphan Home where she had lived during most 
of her childhood. When interpretations Were 
made which she did not like she reacted to mê 
as if I were the old enemy. But she used this 
device to rob my critical remarks of all validity: 
If I tried to show her that she had actualy 
been very demanding and even obnoxious y 
competitive in her present dealings: with ne 
fellow workers, she merely interpreted p 
criticism as hostility and assumed a tearful k 
martyred demeanour. She would react Í 
the same way if her requests were not grantet 
or if she were kept waiting even for two mia 
My behaviour was interpreted by her as dislike» 
and she was accustomed to being persecuted. | g 
transference could be used as a means of deny 
the present reality and the actual unpleasantne 
of her own behaviour. She always hope 
find a saint-like father, and when I was pleasa?™ 
this meant that her wish had come true. 

The transference is a magical situation whet? 
Not only old thwarted aspirations are grat! fi: 

ut also retrospective falsification denies t 
there eyer was a painful situation. 


jo 


ConcLuDING Notes o 
Freud said ‘The development of the e 
consists in a departure from the pin 
narcissism and results in a vigorous attempt 
Tecover it,’ s- 
A Psycho-analytic authors recognize the nec? 2 
sity for relaxation and the indulgence of P: ar- 
tasy and play. Ferenczi (2) mentions the va 
20Uus JOY experienced by parents in reading 0) 
stories to children, Jekels (10) and Bergler is 
comment upon the deep psychic regress! 
which accompany love, including the ren ie 
the womb and the restoration of the (3) 
unity of mother and child. Zilboors istif 
demonstates the fallacy of a crassly materia idi 
Interpretation of human behaviour. , He here 
cates that in Psychological ‘ culturalism ° t 
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pk onoraled i return to animism in the projec- 
seni of omnipotence on to ‘ society’. Helpless 
Ben the cosmos, man seeks refuge in one or 
ee er form of animism. — Laforgue (11) goes 
He F as to deny that religion is an illusion. 
i athe that there were three types of 
religion magic, religion, and science, and that 
is os can no more justly be called an illu- 
ie an the science of yesterday. Asa stage 
ae velopment it had its validity as a theory 
asuality. 
a (12) observes that some of his male 
reality s with great castration, anxiety equated 
HS ah with the female genital. ‘ Reality? meant 
the i of the penis, and ‘illusion’ meant 
Work fee penis. He quotes a passage from the 
T one philosopher which is surprisingly 
niscent of his own patient’s association. 
t inte cantor escape from some form of magical 
x e from the old desire for omnipotence, 
Bo Eo a of something like the ideal situa- 
to hay en one need not work but merely wish 
this one’s desires gratified. Tsaw an example 
plan tae an advertisement for a retirement 
- The reward for a life of thrift is pictured 
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above the caption, ‘ What is so right about this - 
picture?” An elderly man sleeps peacefully 
and smilingly, his knees drawn up as in the 
fetal position. A sign, “Do not disturb’, is 
above his bed. The alarm clock is silenced 
and swathed in ribbons, and the sixtyish wife 
looks on benignly from the door of the bedroom. 
It reminds one of Ferenczi’s description of the 
baby’s first sleep and his wish to return to the 
womb-like environment where effort is not 
necessary and the wish is sufficient. 

Summary. This paper attempts to: 

Review the development of the sense of reality, 
the clear recognition of the difference between 
the ego and the environment. ‘ 

Give criteria for evaluating impairment in its 


development. 
Describe the manner in which magical think- 


ing persists in psychopathology, particularly in 
neurotic symptoms and psycho-analytic re- 
sistances. 

Demonstrate that the sense © 
relative pzocess and that some rel 
reality testing is inevitable. 


f reality is a 
axation of 
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KILLED LAIUS 


A NOTE ON THE COMPLEMENTARY OEDIPUS COMPLEX IN GREEK DRAMA 
By GEORGE DEVEREUX, Ph.D., TOPEKA, KANSAS! 


It is striking to note that psycho-analytic theory 
pays exceedingly little attention to certain 
complexes which, in a very genuine, sense, 
complement the Oedipus complex. In particular, 
even though occasionally reference is made (13) 
to the tender and even tu the erotic components 
of what may be called the Laius complex and 
the Jocasta complex, the sadistic (and homo- 
sexual) components of these complexes are, 
generally speaking, ignored by psycho-analytic 
writers.* Indeed, there exist certain Greek 
traditions regarding Laius which suggest that 
_the complementary Oedipus complex, even in 
its homosexual and sadistic phases, was close 
enough to the threshold of consciousness to 
receive at least a mythological expression. Yet 
even Rank (20), who specifically discusses these 
traditions, fails to Stress that they provide us 
with a highly specific and ‘ historical *, rather 
than only with a general and * paleopsycho- 
logical ’, explanation of Laius’ behaviour to- 
wards the infant Oedipus. 

It must be 
Scotomization o; 
complex is rocied in the adult’s 
need to place all Tes; 


hysteria, At first, Freud accepted as genuine 
the seduction stories narrated by his patients 
When he discovered tha j 


1 From Winter Ve 


1 


expressed certain fantasies and wishes, he ne 
the necessary revisions in his theory of m 
etiology of the neuroses. Unfortunately, To 
that time onward he also began to ao 
fairly consistently the very genuinely eeduct 
behaviour of parents,? perhaps because as 
concept of the Laius and Jocasta complexes bs ns 
even more egodystonic and culturally objecho 
able than was the theory of the Oedipus H 
plex, which, in a sense, merely confirmed 
nineteenth-century adult's low opinion the 
children in general. In certain later writers a. 
Scotomization of the Laius and Jocasta cn 
Plexes appears to have led to the need to otneor 
an elaborate, and not Over-convincing, t ntile 
of a phylogenetically determined inten - 
fantasy-life. This theory predicates that, pene 
less of how loving and humane the father 7. 
be, the infant will none the less yie fly 
Primarily as a monster, because of insting! ored 
determined and phylogenetically anc 
fantasies of its own, f 
The trend away from the recognition 2 
Seductive behaviour of adults, which a 
bolstered up not only by Freud’s genius the 
Prestige, but also by social pressure and jety 
analyst’s own need to scotomize this amersed 
arousing idea, was too strong to be rey 
even by the findings of Ferenczi (13) 2” at, 
certain of his Students, who stressed < ine 
Presumably by means of the ‘ dialogue ra in 
unconscious’, children recognize the troai 
stinctual roots of the tenderness which ê 
display towards them (23). jene? 
Actually, it is a matter of common expe" and 
that in sexual relations between adults that 
children—which are far less uncommo? 


the 
was 


terans Administrati ite 
Topeka, Kansas, tration Hospital, 
Off hand, the writer can think on} 
who devoted considerable attention to th of ere 


© Jocasta com- 
r was not a Psycho-analyst but an 


) d to a shift towar 
Conservativeness in matters pertaining to ie ee 3 
he theory of the death-instinct, 
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nalyticay 
or primary self-a i hich psycho-ant a 
well-informed th i ae wii lim par 


4 eologians have sometimes CO! 


$ 
sudes 2 
is outlook— represented e.g, by such atti shoul 
“ spare the rod and spoil the child’, or ‘ childré the: 
be seen and not heard had as its complemen! 'cimnilat 
ception of the ‘angelic’ nature of children. gren als 
institutionalizations of ambivalence towards chi 
occur in primitive society (5). 


eer a 
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ae like to believe—it is usually the 
ea who takes the initiative. Only in rare 

Sad are the children the actual seducers (8). 
ic = a popularity of Sophocles’ Oedipus 
oe co tends to support this interpretation. 
Back A assumed that many members of the 
1 sags ience found the play of absorbing 
a precisely because they successfully— 
ee perhaps unconsciously—identified them- 
1 legs the problems of certain major 
tional Ser Alice Balint’s analysis of the irra- 
Rits A primitive aspects of the mother-child 
TOA ip (1) also lends plausibility to our 
ane tes that the women in-Sophocles’ audience 
Rit, a had at least an unconscious empathy 
male te problems. By extension, the 
carefull ience must likewise have felt a certain 
‘ie lend repressed kinship with Laius, who, as 
ia ee to show, was not a mere puppet of 
Plausibl ut a psychologically consistent and 
Provides pe whose character-structure 
destiny, s with the true explanation of his 


Lai THE CHARACTER OF LAIUS 
ae early life is vaguely reminiscent of that 
ne pen King Labdakos of Thebes died 
Tamed Lykoe 4 but a year old. A nobleman 
Rtievoy TE (Wolf) usurped the throne, and 
Antio sly wronged his niece Antiope. Later on 
he sons conquered Thebes, slew Lykos, 
tie aed Laius, who only regained his 
the lh the death of Antiope’s sons. At 
as abe of his restoration to the throne Laius 
Ta burdened with a curse, Which he 
ee on himself through an act of 
eventually rape. It was this curse „which 
üt yculminated in the Oedipus tragedy (22). 
Teveal aber Greek sources and fragments ° 
invent at Laius was deemed to have been the 
long b t of pederasty. In his early manhood, 
edipne he married Jocasta and fathered 
hrysi S, Laius fell violently in love with 
ippus, son of King Pelops- Instead of 


S 
Li 
defo tht records that a rather cynical a 
Plea: s is that whatever 
Was ee is good—occurring in 
is © ha  hooted by the au! so | 
letisho, ‘© be changed to an admission th 
Pleasant eurable is dishonourable, 
F it may be. Of course, i 
at of a brother an 


*“Cptable t 2 ` 
3 o audience (17). R 
$ pta gee jnclude:_the epic 


Ojg;SOtding to Licht, these sources e er 
, Praxilla, a fragmentary play by Euripides, 
and some other 
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courting and winning the handsome i 
manner which the latter-day Greeks uiia A 
deemed proper, he chose to kidnap him eae 
the sacred Nemean games, without seeking e 
obtain the consent of King Pelops, which, Licht 
intimates, would probably have been ' forth- 
coming. — The enraged Pelops therefore laid 
upon Laius the curse that his own son should 
slay him and then marry his own mother. 
According to a later version it is the Delphic 
oracle which informs Laius of Zeus’ decision 
that Laius’ son would kill him in retribution 
for the:rape of Chrysippus. This curse seems 
to suggest that the Greek mind linked Oedipus 
with Chrysippus—an inference which is further 
substantiated by still another version of this 
myth, according to which Hera was so greatly 
angered by the rape of Chrysippus that she sent 
the Sphinx to ravage Thebes, in order to 
punish the Thebans for having tolerated Laius’ 
homosexual escapade (20). The Oidipodeia is 
even more specific in conjoining the fates of 
Chrysippus and of Oedipus. According to this 
epic, Oedipus was exposed as a propitiatory 
sacrifice, in order to appease Hera’s wrath over 
the Chrysippus incident (20). In other words, 
Hera caused Laius to lose not only his youthful 
bedfellow Chrysippus, but also his son Oedipus.’ 
In this context it cannot be stressed strongly 
enough that after the imposition of the curse, 
and especially after the birth of Oedipus, almost 
nothing further is heard of Chrysippus, until the 
moment of the fatal encounter between Laius 
and Oedipus. At that point several sources 
once more bring Chrysippus into the plot, it 
being alleged that Laius and Oedipus fought 
each other because they were rivals for the love 
of Chrysippus- Yet, significantly, Chrysippus 
t present during this combat, 
to some sources, Jocasta did 
Be that as it may, 


various versions of this myth clearly represent 
this combat as a homosexually motivated 
encounter. After this episode Chrysippus once 


while, according 
witness the deat 


7 Hera’s anger over this incident is, in itself, a problem 
of some magnitude, which can only be partially under- 
ition as the custodian of family 

own experiences with Zeus’ 
eterosexual and homosexual loves. Her choice 
of the Sphinx—whom Rank (20) views as a phallic 
woman—as the special instrument of her further retri- 
bution is equally perplexing. , Unfortunately, lack of 
space prevents US from discussing this matter 1n detail, 
nt ourselves with pointing out the 


and forces us to content t 
existence of this interesting mythological problem. 
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more disappears, for all practical purposes, from 
the rest of the Oedipus myth. The overall 
impression created by these various accounts is 
that, psychologically at least, Chrysippus is, in 
a sense, the representative of Oedipus’ own 
passive homosexual characteristics, which were 
brought into being, or were at least aroused, by 
Laius’ aggressive and homosexual impulses 
towards his son. 

Regardless of whether this curse was uttered 
by Pelops in person, or by the Delphic oracle, 
it made a considerable impression upon even 
so impulsive a man as Laius. According to 
sources cited by Rank, Laius (self-castratively) 
iefrained from cohabiting with Jocasta for 
several years, in order to avoid the risk of 
procreating a son. However, on a certain oc- 
casion, when Laius waseither drunk, or else unable 
to resist Jocasta’s seductiveness, he succumbed to 
temptation and knowingly procreated a son, 
even though he well knew what calamities the 
birth of an heir would entail for him. Thus, 
after a period of self-restraint, Laius’ self- 
destructive impulsiveness once more got out of 
hand, only to be followed by another futile (self- 
castrative) attempt to ward off the consequences 
of his second hasty sexual act by exposing the 
infant Oedipus. 

i Laius appears to have retained throughout 
life a propensity for unconsidered violence. 
This is clearly shown by his wanton aggression 
against the wayfarer Oedipus, which caused the 
latter to slay him. 

This, however, is not the whole story. Indeed, 
mee g ma versions of this incident, the 
Laius abate ee the story that Oedipus and 
a he Ba over the right to pass first over 
io Bae ne road. This incident appears 
ven Eoy at bowdlerized and symbolic 
hai: ‘ain far more explicit accounts of 

alus’ death. Rank quotes i 
according t0 Wiel otes a series of sources, 

8 ich Oedipus and Laius did not 
quarrel over even so symbolic a trifle as the 
right to pass first over a narrow road, Indeed 
Praxilla affirms that not only Laius le Oedipus 
himself was also in love with Chrysippus he 
the scholium to Euripides? Phoenissae, 66, fe 
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even more explicit, in that it states outright that 
Oedipus killed Laius in a quarrel over 
Chrysippus. 

In apparent contradiction to this homosexual 
motive, various sources quoted by Rank allege 
that the combat took place in the presence of 
Jocasta. For example, Nikolaos Damaskenos 
stated that incest between Oedipus and his 
mother occurred immediately after the combat, 
while still another’ source stresses that Oedipus 
knowingly raped his mother. Furthermore, the 
Oidipodeia specifies that, after killing Laius, 
Oedipus deprived him both of his sword 
(castration) and of his belt. The latter deed 
suggests the feminization of Laius, since, 1% 
ancient Greece, the undoing of a woman’s belt 
was a preliminary to intercourse. If this infer- 
ence is correct, Oedipus did more than kill his 
father and marry his mother, in token of bis 
heterosexual maturity. He also turned ma 
tables on his homosexual father, by'castrating 
(sword) and feminizing him (belt), as he hims® 
had once been castrated and feminized (pier@° E 
ankles) by Laius. If this be so, then cohabit 
tion with Jocasta was not only cohabitation wit 5 
the mother as a woman, but also with the mothe 
as the representative of the now feminiz® 
homosexual paternal ogre. O 

This latter inference gives added meaning t 
Gruppe’s opinion (16), cited by Rank, a 
Oedipus originally bested the Sphinx—” in 
according to Rank, is a phallic mother; 
physical combat.® If Rank’s inference jic 
correct, then Oedipus’ triumph over the phe 
mother—whose phallus, needless to say» 
derived from the father—represents bot” d 
heterosexual and a homosexual victory, f 
gesture of triumph. Since this latter meani”: 
incest with the phallic mother—i.e. the com ther 
tion of heterosexual relations with the Pe o 
and of symbolic active homosexual relat! ces 
with the father—is a relatively novel inferer 
it is offered here only as a tentative conclus iy 
and as a problem which may well desi 
further study, 10 
__ The important point in all these consider 
is the fact that our sources emphasize prima A 

oF 


tions 


® Some aspects of the problem ity i P 
were discussed in Anetia essay & he Soe in marriage 
certain ancient Indian traditions Tegardin, aH 
each of whom killed a father-figure at thee, 7 0, Kines, 
when the latter was engaging in marital relations. a 
ate qf the Sphinx was Killed in a physical caoiit, gp 
its death was, in a sense, similar to the death which L fig 
brought upon himself. If the Sphinx killed itself after 
Oedipus guessed its riddle, the suicide of the S hing 
approximates to that of Jocasta. These seerungiy 


: fi 
divergent versions of same plot-element ther? 
actually converge aul anes support the they p 
Jocasta, when ‘raped’ by Oedipus, represente 
herself and the castrated and feminized Laius- ribes an 
«a: 42 Hungarian military joke specifically descr? cam? 
incident in which adultery with the wife is at oman 
time represented as anal cohabitation with the heor jes 
Fusband, thus further substantiating well-known 

of paranoid jealousy. 
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fe een element in the causation of 
caste eath, and only bring in the incest with 
ths a moe or less as an afterthought, e.g. as 
Een which couples the tragedy of Laius with 
Par fe = fate of Oedipus Rex. Thus, it may 
Eon m far-fetched to suggest that cohabita- 
a he h Jocasta should be viewed primarily 
ic, Seta pans Oe only epiphenomenally as a 
cin paal act, Oedipus’ true love-hate object 
ae the now feminized homosexual ogre 
ia as context it is important to remember 
real i mythology, which, after all, is our 
ims hority in regard to the problem of 
aus pe did not derive Oedipus’ hostility to 
EDlrces m heterosexual, but from homosexual 
as ERA “i Oedipus is not even described 
Mother g been particularly fond of his foster- 
oat Queen Merope, while all accounts of 
Alou. life emphasize his devotion to his 
appare ae foster-father, King Polybus, who 
a ar represented the ‘good father’ in 
Feck S° unconscious. What we do find in 
[pee is an explanation of Oedipus’ 
c icten against Laius in terms of Laius’ 
Sexual ee his propensity for homo- 
oie e and for unconsidered, injudicious 
ndeed L and overbearingness (“ hybris ee 
Ogre) aius is presented to us as a pederastic 
a ge, ince a homosexual rapist, rather than as 
also aa before Oedipus was born. Licht 
as s that when Laius married Jocasta he 
Bs eprived both of his real love-object 
After ppus, and of the hope of an heir (17). 
the birth of Oedipus, Laius made himself 


uil 
on LY first of attempted infanticide, and, later 


conc aM attempt to kill his adult sonin the 
an F a quarrel which the overbearing old 
aye ad wantonly started with the peaceful 
ead Oedipus. 
Gh hat as it may, Laius’ character, as depicted 
att, eek mythology and tragedy alike, is not an 


a 
Ctive one, and corresponds rather closely 
d to be the 


Smal in clinical psycho-analysis foun 
Unlike LY 8 conception of his father. Indeed, 
3 f Greek drama, 


Lai Š many other tragic figures 0 
Caught s not presented to us as & good man 
Aye in the toils of fate, and having ‘ An 


Pointment in Samarra’ with death, bu 


tas a 
a 
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voro of good manners, which the Greeks 
eemed more important than good morals. In 
a etn dor te ee ee 
death was not eines = CHSIED 
1 i primarily by Oedipus’ 
own incestuous impulses, but by Laius’ charac- 
ter, which included both ‘hybris’ and a 
tendency towards homosexual and other 
violence. 
Despite the rivalry over Chrysippus, it is not 
asserted that Oedipus himself was not partially 
motivated also by tiie violent impulses connected 
with the normal Oedipus complex. We simply 
suggest that, according to Greek data, Oedipus’ 
murderous and incestyous wishes were neither 
purely heterosexual nor truly spontaneous ones, 
“but were induced by the behaviour of his 
father Laius. In fact, it may even be tentatively 
suggested that Oedipus’ partly heterosexual 
attraction to Jocasta was to a certain extent 
motivated by his desire both to escape and to 
gratify indirectly his own sado-masochistic and 
homosextal wishes which had been stimulated 
by his father’s behaviour. At the same time, 
Oedipus’ marrage to Jocasta may also repre- 
sent an unconscious attempt at restitution, 
since he took Laius’ place at Jocasta’s side,** 


and provided further heirs for the kingdom of 
Thebes.!2 Conversely, it may be permissible to 
suggest, at least tentatively, that aggressively 
homosexual paternal attitudes towards the child 


may represent—in part at least—a defence 
against murderous impulses elicited by the 
sight of the nursing infant, whose very existence 
interferes with the formerly close relationship 


between husband and wife. i 
Our central thesis—that Oedipus’ own im- 


ulses were stimulated by the behaviour of his 
father—appears at least plausible in the light of 
the preceding considerations. However, 1 
order to render this thesis even more convincing, 
and worthy of being taken into account in 
actual clinical work, it is necessary to examine 
rather closely the real, albeit unconscious, 
causes of King Pelops’ extreme wrath, and the 
motives which impelled him to utter precisely 
and specifically the rather unusual curse that 
Laius’ son should kill his father and wed his 


mother. 
ties the murderer is adopted 


l 
Whig Only rarely — rimarily in those versions 
w WA Attribute Laius Eo a quarrel over the right 
1° Violen 8 there any mention of Oedipus’ own proneness 
ah Other © Which, itis specified, is similar to that of Laius 
treet Words, even where impu 
m, or edipus, this character-tral 
correlated with, the father’s ¢ 


t of the son 1S derived 
haracter structure. 


22 In certain primitive socie n 
as a replaeement for the murdered kinsman (6). 

13 The providing of heirs is analyzed elsewhere (9). 

14 Jn many primitive societies cohabitation is pro- 
hibited during the long period of lactation. This situa- 
tion, as it pertains e.g to the Sioux Indians, has been 
discussed elsewhere (11). 
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PELOPS, OEDIPUS, AND ELECTRA 

According to Licht, Pelops’ wrath over the 

abduction of Chrysippus should be understood 
as follows: ‘The father (Pelops) is not driven 
to the curse because Laius loved a boy and was 
intimate with him, consequently not by the 
“ unnatural nature” of his passion . . . but 
simply and solely because Laius steals the boy, 
and abducts him against his father’s wish: it is 
not the perverted direction of the impulse that 
makes Laius guilty, but the violence employed 
by him. . . . Laius becomes-a curse-laden man 
in consequence of an offence against conven- 
tional form; he thought he might be allowed 
to abduct the boy, when he could have sued 
for the beautiful prize freely and openly ’ (17). 
In other words, Laius is guilty of a breach of 
manners, rather than of morals, in a context— 
paedophilia—in which the Greeks manifested 
that * poetic chivalrousness’ which the knights 
of the feudal period manifested towards women. 
Laius’ behaviour towards Chrysippus is, thus, 
an unusually clear-cut expression of ‘ hybris?’ 
—excess and overbearingness—which, in Greek 
tragedy, is the cause of man’s ultimate downfall. 

These considerations refer, however, only to 
the conscious causes of Pelops’ reaction to 
the rape of Chrysippus. On a deeper level the 
psychological problem vf Pelops’ wrath has 
an even more significant connection with the 
fate of Laius and of Oedipus. 

More even than Oedipus himself, Pelops was 
familiar with the potential cruelty of fathers and 
Pather-figures Pelops was the son of the evil 

ing Tantalus, ‘who, from sheer overbearing- 
T wished to test the omniscience of the 
mmortals whom he presumed to invite to his 
paes as his guests. He therefore had young 

elops slain and served to the Immortals as the 
ale de résistance of the feast he gave in their 
deed, bat chee = Gods discovered the 
s a Beas re Demeter, still distressed 

y +ersephone's’ loss, had absentmindedi 

y 

eaten the dismembered Pelops’ shoulder.* At 
the request of the Immortals, either Rh 
else Clotho, one of the Fates cast Pele "4 
remains into a cauldron, from’ which be es 
emerged alive, but with an ivory shoulder The 
cannibalistic impulses of Tantalus are furth : 
underscored by the fact that his eternal puni “a 
ment in Hades consisted in being: Te 
by food and drink, and in his being in'const. t 
fear of death. Despite these evil deeds Cheat 
legends stress that Pelops honoured his deceased 
cannibalistic father devoutly: g 
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If we take into account only the best-known 
version of the Feast of Tantalus, it is hard to 
understand why Pelops should display such 
filial piety towards his brutally egotistical and 
cannibalistic father. Indeed, such devotion 
would be understandable only if, by some 
twist in his unconscious fantasy-life, Pelops 
managed to construe this cannibalistic act as 4 
token of love. This startling inference 1S 
strikingly confirmed by Pindar’s First Olymp!an 
Ode, which Bunker (3) interprets primarily as 4 
bowdlerized version of the original canni- 
balistic feast. According to Pindar, the Feast 
of Tantalus never took place at all. He assures 
us, instead, that the story of that feast was 
hollow gossip, and that, in reality, Poseidon 
had abducted Pelops, with whom he was 1” 
love, and had taken him to the abode of the 
Immortals, just as Zeus brought Ganymede tO 
Olympus. On the basis of the contrast betwee? 
the original myth of the Feast of Tarftalus a” 
Pindar’s version of Pelops’ disappearanc® 
Bunker concludes that the Feast of Tantalus F 
a disguised description of initiation ceremonies: 

However, Pindar’s version is not simply > 
bowdlerization of a cannibalistic myth vait 
originated in ruder days. Rather does ! 
enunciate the self-same theme as the origin 
myth, but in a language and by means of SY 
bols Which pertain to a different stage of psycho 
sexual development. Specifically, the fate iy 
Pelops which, in the earlier version, is told in the 
language of the oral stage, and represents 
anxiety-laden and yet pleasurable fantasy” 
experience of being devoured, appears in Pindar 
version as an experience pertaining to the secon 
Phase ef the Oedipus complex, and is presente 
to us as erotized submission to a divine hom” 
sexual father figure, Poseidon. : 

When seen in this light, Pelops’ filial piety 
toward his ogre-like father Tantalus no long? 
appears to us as a paradox, but only as 
one-sided—and highly erotized—expressio" : 
the positive component of Pelops’ ambivalent 
towards his father, whose idealized represent? 
tive is Pelops’ homosexual divine lover Poseid0™ 

Yet Pelops could not have accepted withoU 
ambivalence his passive rôle either in the Fe?’ 
of Tantalus, or in his abduction by Poseido”, 
'which so startlingly duplicates the abduction ° 
his son Chrysippus by Laius. We must examini 
therefore also the manner in which Pelor 
expressed the hostile component of his ambi” 
lence toward Tantalus. This was accomplis 
by means of a disp'acement of his hostility ft 
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He initial object Tantalus to Pelops’ murderous 
Rea King Oenomaus, ruler of Elis. 
; n had a daughter, Hippodamia, of 
whom it was prophesied that she would be 
pried on the day her suitor slew her father.2> 
ee cognizant of this prophecy, Oenomaus 
ied to fend off his daughter's suitors, by pro- 
imal them a chariot race. If the suitors 
ae > king was at liberty to slay them, and, 
Pca elops arrived to sue for Hippodamia’s 
ae the king had always succeeded in his 
ee, a However, Pelops asked Oenomaus’ 
fh. opn Myrtilus, son of Hermes, to replace 
eo cipin of his master’s chariot with a 
ited Fes To pay for this treachery, he pro- 
Eire a Myrtilus would be permitted to 
mika oe sea s favours (22).16 The king 
on m Pelops and Hippodamia, and almost 
ditint e race, when his sabotaged chariot 
Aen ener and he was killed. Then, in order 
nia have to pay Myrtilus the promised bribe, 
F Ps drowned his accomplice. 
ae the sociological point of view, this 
ins ar courtship episode is understandable in 
Pace J. G. Frazer’s discussion of the 
Societ ission of kingly powers 1n early Greek 
Eas y (14). Apparently such powers were 
aang from the present king to the king’s 
s n-law. Hence, in permitting his daughter 
ies king automatically created a 
eae his throne, exactly as Laius provided 
thie king for Thebes by fathering Oedipus. 
ota: system, in which power was transmitted 
of po mother to daughter, although the exercise 
ism wer was delegated to the spouse—“@ mecha- 
atp Paracteristic of matriliny as distinct from 
a chy—the same effect could be achieved 
This arrying either the mother or the daughter. 
a married Jocasta, as Pelops 
the Hippodamia, in order to be elevated 
Geass throne. The fact that Oedipus obtains 
ins after mortal combat, while Pelops 
tace i Hippodamia by means of a (murderous) 
athletic fully explained by Frazer's proof that 
competitions for the bride were but 
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attenuated latter-day representati 

mortal combats. The "fact aie ey 
rode in Pelops’ chariot is reminiscent of ae 
practice of bride theft. . 
` From the psycho-analytic point of view, even 
if we disregard the obvious symbolism of the 
chariot-race, the sexual bribe offered to Myrtilus 
and the fact that he was killed so that the bribe 
(ius primae noctis?) need not be paid, clearly 
suggests that—psychologically speaking—King 
Oenomaus and his unfaithful coachman Myr- 
tilus are one and the same person in the eyes 
of Pelops, and that Oenomaus’ murder was 
oedipally motivated. At the same time Myrtilus 
is perhaps also a part of Pelops himself, who, after 
profiting by the treachery, kills his accomplice. 
These deeds caused a blood-guilt which gave rise 
to the tragedy of Pelops’ sons and also to that 
of Electra.1” 
Indeed, Tantalus seems to have been psycho- 
logically reincarnated in Pelops’ vicious sons, 
Atreus and Thyestes. The latter seduced his 
brother’s wife Aerope, and stole a marvellous 
golden ram given to Atreus by the gods, in 
token of sovereignty over Mycenae.!§ Atreus 
first banished Thyestes, then feigned to be 
reconciled with him, and set before him a dish 
made of the flesh of Thyestes’ own children. 
Thyestes then departed, but first placed a curse 
upon his brother Atreus. This curse eventually 
caused the tragedy of Electra, precisely as the 
curse of Pelops caused the tragedy of Oedipus. 
Indeed, Thyestes soon discovered that he could 
be avenged on his brother by cohabiting with 
his own daughter, Pelopia.” The son born of 
this union, Aegisthus, is the killer of Agamem- 
non and the lover of Clytaemnestra, who is then 
slain by Orestes and Electra—a deed which, to 
sycho-analysts, iş ihe prototypal expression 
of the Electra complex. These events confirm 
the validity of our thesis that the legend of the 
nected with that of 


Pelopids is intimately con 
n Tt will be sufficient, however, 


the house of Laius. c ; 
if, in this context, We summarize only King 
Pelops’ connections with the death of Latus. 


1 
A a pa this connection too Pelops’ fate is similar to that 
A Diotec ean the Oedipus myth. Just as Laius had 

toog Cct his life against his son ‘Oedipus, so Oenomaus 
from his daughter’s suitor 


Palop, in danger of death 
Pelops’ victory was due 


direct intervention of Pelops’ erstwhile lover 
ment, caused the wheel 


detached (24). 
t be out of 


l 
g according to another version 


Ug 
AUY of 0 
D ste tae eet a the blood-guilt which 


e records tha |- 
der of Myrtilus. 


Ider was fo: 
saa Solas (22). ince Professor Rose was 


Correctly stated, 
4 lops as 2 result 


nd 
ee t the plood-guilt fell upon Pelo] 
that Tantalus concealed a 


of the mur 
hich had been stolen by a 


18 Comp: 
golden ca 
ae of the Bantu tribes a man setting out to hunt 
a dangerous beast first commits incest, so that his terrible- 
ness shall match that of the hunted beast. 

10 
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The legend of Pelops—who was both canni- 
balized and homosexually raped by his father, 
respectively by the father-figure Poseidon, and 
who none the less devoutly revered his father 
even though he slew his father-in-law, explains 
precisely why Pelops was so enraged by Chry- 
sippus’ abduction, and why he chose to curse 
Laius in so highly distinctive a manner. The 
chief features of Pelops’ conflict may be sum- 
marized as follows: , 

(1) Pelops behaves toward Chrysippus'as a 
fond father should behave, In doing so he 
performs a highly complex action, singe, on 
the one hand, he shows Tantalus how he should 
have treated him, and, on the other hand, shows 
Poseidon how he should nor have treated him. 

(2) Laius’ deed enraged Pelops beyond all 
measure, probably because Laius, in raping 
Chrysippus, acted out one of Pelops’ own most 
severely repressed impulses, and at the same 
time reawakened Pelops’ own passive homo- 
sexual conflicts. 

(3) The curse which Pelops laid on Laius is 
quite clearly rooted in Pelops’ own conflicts: 
Oedipus is to slay his father Laius and then 
marry his mother Jocasta. This curse gives 
us the true unconscious meaning of Pelops’ 

killing his father-in-law on the very day on 
Which he married Hippodamia, these deeds 
Teflecting the displacement of his oedipal homo- 
sexual hostility from Tantalus and Poseidon 
to Oenomaus and Myrtilus. 


CHARACTER AND FATE IN GREEK DRAMA 


The analysis of Laius’ character, and of the 
character and curse of Pelops, c 
of doubt upon the val 


not the trigger-event Which sı 
millstones of the Gods. 
determined consequence o 
structure, just as the na’ 
upon him is an unayoi 
Pelops’ own passive homosex i 

of his repressed murderous ees ea 
Tantalus, which was displaced to, and then 
acted out in, the killing of Oenomaus and Si 


ets in motion the 
Rather is it a rigidly 
f Laius’ own character- 
ture of the curse laid 
dable consequence of 
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Myrtilus. Thus, in a very genuine sense, We 
must credit the Greek poets and dramatists 
with more psychological acumen than we 
have so far done. What they called ‘ Fate 
was merely the personification of man’s 
character-structure, and of his need to act out 
those of his intra-psychic conflicts which deter- 
mine the course of his life. The rôle which the 
Greek tragedians assigned fo the character- 
trait ‘ hybris °’, as a determinant of man’s taen 
fate, at once confirms this view, and casts a Mae) 
light upon the social psychology of Gree 
society, in which a character-structure involving 
hybris was the one least well adapted to ts 
demands of society. At the same time the meee 
to manifest overbearingness and excess MUS 
have been very strong indeed in a society Mere 
professed to follow the path of the ‘go! Ae 
mean’ (which is the true meaning of the o 
stantly misused term ‘aurea mediocritas ig 
This subjective need to escape the bounds 0 tists 
golden mean explains why the Greek drama 
not merely condemned but also admire their 
pitied those whose hybris brought about 
downfall. 20 set 
_ In brief, Greek drama is not a tragedy by 
in motion by a fate external to man, flicts, 
man’s character-structure and latent co” to 
witness the adage that whom the Gods W'S i ce 
desttoy they first render mad. If we Tf age 
“the Gods’ with parental figures, this ke 
Confirms our interpretation of the char 
oan and conflictual sources of or 
estinies. This fact was simply obscu E 
the Greeks’ habit of persori iig charac at 
Structure as ‘ Fate’, and also by the fact ical 
the dramatist dealt with well-known may ise 
Personages, whose background and early nce: 
tory Were expected to be familiar to the au voted 
In other words, it is very much to be dou the 
whether the intelligent Greek attending. ay 
representation of Sophocles’ Oedipus t" 
was unaware of Laius’ character an jus’ 
history, and accepted the thesis that 
death was predetermined by Fate in the t 
Sense. It must be presumed that he acochat 
this thesis simply as a poetically approP™ jce 
allegorical reference to Laius’ personality» 


sin 
d pli 
at that time—and until very recently—© 


a fi 
iter’ 
me d 


2 The psychological situation obtaining i 
Indian society is very much the sai sng in Pueblo 


profess to follow a way of life which Ruth Denice 


characterized as Apollonian (2). Yet, we di 
underneath this peaceful facade there bubbles oom, at 
cauldron of hate, which finds xpression in constant 


panicky preoccy 


g : . ft (25, 11)- 
Tegards the tart pation with witchcra: x 


5 tendency to condemn with admiration, 
guilty of Violating the social norm, we learn dem” is 
Central Australia those guilty of incest are * COn revel 
With admiration ° (21). The same attitude also Fpa Qi 
in at least one of the Moi tribes of French Indo- 
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s E 
A ene was not considered to be a 
e TA F even a literary device. The dramatist 
Sa efore compelled to achieve plausibility 
hich preerie and other—by means 
ole Sonety from which his audience was 
A Titers as culturally conditioned to accept 
Rid 4h plausibility ’.22 It might also be 
the hes Nyse considerations further justify 
DANA x ogical and psycho-analytic inter- 
e nominally non-psychologically for- 
narratives and myths. 


CONCLUDING HyPOTHESES 


The ; 
Pints owing remarks, and in particular the 
Offered in a ich pertain to clinical problems, are 
A a tentative manner. They should 
of this “aa as conclusions in the strict sense 
Ritch of” but as attempts to indicate the 
analytic t certain problem-areas in psycho- 
further wae which deserve to be explored 
in the 5 he fact that they have been expressed 
Should ae of simple declarative sentences 
Tepresent be taken as an indication that they 
Mei Ce of fact, or time-tested 
eclarative insights. We have used simple 
t Wish Biggest solely because we did 
monotonous encumber our statements with 
UE rema ke and repetitive warnings that all 
arks are highly tentative and stand in 


Need a 
f a great deal of further confirmation. 


T his s 
being said, the material presented in the 
he following 


Preceq 
Ypothes pages suggests that t 
4 Wis stand in need of further study: 
determined ry of Psycho-analysis. Culturally 
Le enden scotomata may be responsible for 
ius con) to minimize the significance of the 
Which co mplex and of the Jocasta complex, 
0 (2) Piece the Oedipus complex. 
the fone ee ‘An analysis of the 
a Rsig Gone does not seem to support the 
a Prim iological and/or phylogenetic factors 
y Plex ar i responsible for the Oedipus 
ik ‘chamb he notion that the child’s psyche 
fy, to c er of horrors’ for biological reasons 
in ter Por ats by Freud’s thesis (15) 
antitets ae by the writer (1D, that 
(lg, result ecome luxuriant and monstrous only 
chy 12) it of repression. AS suggested elsewhere 
ilg,” t may be necessary to assume that the 


‘ 8 iti eos . 
= ensitiveness even to minimal aggression p 
s sensitiveness tO 
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to be one of the child’s chi i 
static mechanisms. ca 
(3) Psychosexual Development. The Oedipus 
complex appears to be a consequence of the 
child’s sensitiveness to its parents’ sexual and 
aggressive impulses. Homosexual conflicts may 
play a greater rôle in the genesis and develop- 
ment of the Oedipus complex than has hitherto 
been suspected. 
(4), Clinical Implications. It may be worth 
while to investigate to what extent heterosexual 
impulses directed to the parent of the opposite 
sex include and/or disguise also homosexual 
impulses directed to the parent of the same sex. 
Genitality seems to mean more than the attain- 
ment of heterosexuality pure and simple. In 


the case of males it also seems to require a 
d passive to sublimated 


and, in the case of women, 
active to sublimated 
passive homosexuality. It may even be possible 
to assume t d“ passivity ° in the 
sexual sphere may be derived from homosexual 
rather than from heterosexual sources, since 
these attitudes are closely related to aggression, 
which belongs to the pre-genital stage of psycho- 
sexual development. 
(5) Applied Psycho-analysis. 
(a) The Oedipus Myth. The early history 
de us with data which 


of Laius seems to provi i 
] for the understanding of the 


are fundamenta! 

entire Oedipus myth. These data appear to 
express the Greeks’ insight into the external 
listic sources © the male child’s 
i omosexual 


tendency to view his father ds a h 
ogre, and of his desire to exchange réles with 


the father also in this respect. 
(b) Greek Literature. A study of the 
roblem of Laius suggests that, especially in 
Greek drama, < Fate’ is actually a personi- 
fication of character-structure. 

(c) Mythology- We found that whenever 
there exist divergent and even seemingly 
contradictory given mythical 


episode, these vari 
contradict each 
actually supplement ea 
obtain a deeper insight into the latent nuclear 
meaning of the basic theme, motif, or plot- 
element. For example, We found that the 
bowdlerizet explanation of the causes of the 
between Laius and Oedipus not only 


eo DE ont 
Minima] epiphenomenal to it er 
tokens of love, since the latter appeats quarrel 
gical formulation of the criteria of literary plausibility are 


ay 
dis, Th 
cuge Problems of the cultural and psycholo: 
elsewhere (7). ; 
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repeats in a symbolic form (narrow road) the 
sexual theme which is explicitly mentioned in 
other sources, but also helps us obtain a 
deeper insight into Laius’ character-structure, 
which is of paramount importance for the 
understanding of the entire Oedipus myth.22 
Furthermore, the various unexpurgated ver- 
sions, some of which highlight the rôle of 
Jocasta, while others highlight that of 
Chrysippus, enable us in turn to discover the 
combined heterosexual and homosexual 
undercurrent in the male child’s struggle 
against his father and in his love for his 
mother. As regards the legend of Pelops, the 
` striking contrast between the traditional ver- 
sion of the Feast of Tantalus and Pindar’s 
theory that Pelops was abducted by Poseidon 
amounts to little more than the presentation 
of the basic theme—erotized passivity in the 
face of aggression—in oral, respectively in 
homosexual-oedipal, terms. This suggests 
that a given theme has an inherent and 
specific latent significance, which no amount 
of voluntary or involuntary, or else conscious 
or unconscious, distortion can obliterate. 
In fact, such distortions only serve to highlight 
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certain additional psychological implications 
of the basic theme. Thus in mythology, as 
in dream-work, we seem to be constantly 
confronted with the basic fact that plus ça 
change, plus čest la même chose. This finding 
may have an important bearing not only 
upon the study of dreams, fantasies and 
mythology, but also upon such everyday 
matters as false perception, the embellished 
and distorted rumour, deliberate lying, false 
evidence in courts of law, etc., all of which, 
though being distortions of the manifest 
content, probably adhere rather closely tO 
the latent content. Finally, this inference 
also has a bearing upon those clinical psycho- 
logical tests in which the subject is expect 
to repeat a story told to him, as well as pog 
such partially structured projective tests E 
the Rorschach, the TAT and probably als 
the Draw-a-Man Test.23 Needless tO a 
these suppositions are fully compatible W! 
classical psycho-analytic theory. ; 
The one conclusion hich Sal offer m 
any degree of confidence is that, as long aS pare 
are human beings, the task of psycho-analy 
Tesearch will never be finished. 
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VARIATION ON A THEME 


q By NANCY PROCTER-GREGG, LONDON 


W. S. Gilbert professed dislike of Shakespeare, 
and was particularly irritated by Hamlet. The 
latter indeed was his King Charles’s Head, 
cropping up through allusion and analogy in 
unexpected places throughout his works, and 
responsible incidentally for one of his jokes 
which has passed into our speech, when he said 
to Tree of his performance that he ‘ never saw 
anything so funny in my life, and yet it was not 
in the least vulgar’. He made two determined 
direct attempts to dismiss the haunting theme, 
in the skit Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and 
the comic opera The Mountebanks. In the 
former, which reads drearily to-day: and can 
hardly have been entirely redeemed by the 
author’s gusto when taking part in it in private 
theatricals, Ophelia vents Gilbert’s impatience 
with Hamlet’s soliloquies and magniloquence, 
and the English reverence for the play, by trick- 
ing him into presenting a ‘ damned? tragedy 
written long before by Claudius but received as 
a farce; in penalty for which he is banished 
to be a bore in England, and Ophelia is free to 
marry Rosencrantz. The Mountebanks exhibit 
Hamlet and Ophelia as their prize clockwork 
figures, and when by magic twe real characters 
are transformed into the automatons they 
regard it as great nonsense that the girl should 
have to commit suicide because her lover will 


not marry her when, after all, he wishes to. 
These unsatisfactory S 


s attempts to dispose of 
the matter illustrate merely the exemplification 
in Gilbert of a psychological truism—he. too 
“protests too much’, and shows affinity by his 
preoccupation. But in another, and a “very 
fine, work he hit on the humorous approach to 
the theme of guilt tragically embodied in Oedipus 
Rex, Hamlet, and The Brothers Ramaz tn 
the progression traced by Freud; and happened 
to stage neatly a dramatization of the latter’s 
technical theory of humour itself.1 

Of all the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas 
Ruddigore * dates’ least, and from the time 


of the first post-war generation it has grown in 


estimation. Book’ and score each show their 
composers at their best, and the matin ie 
talents is here conspicuously successful. —; s 
libretto sparkles with wit, and the music sina 
with feeling; as their biographer Heske : 
Pearson acutely observes, Sullivan’s view ae 
there is no such thing as humour in music Ti 
an important factor for the success Of he 
collaboration with Gilbert. We may ees d 
emphasis of the further conclusion: that "i 
Sullivan seen the possibilities of humout , 

music he would have failed to illustrate | a 
humour of Gilbert’s words, for the reason x% 

he would have demanded a far greater free sel 
than Gilbert’s libretti gave him. Gilbert ae 

emphasized that the same humour wen 
struck them in the same way: ‘ With Sul ss z 
I never had to do that fatal thing—exp!a! je 

joke’. The deep unconscious afñnity mE o 
here begot their perfect joint production al 
comedy, wit, and humour (in the tern sis) 
meanings distinguished by psycho-an4 ; - 
with, in particular, the delicately-adjust® 


. . rent 
tribution of music to the pathos always 17 valled 
in ‘humour’. Had Sullivan been a 507 pee? 


Witty musician, the affinity would kav” he! 
missing; it was not merely that he ‘ triumP the 
in interpretation’, but that he shared 1) Sur 
creation. Both men unconsciously knew 
for a serious matter, though each cons 
longed for his euvre to be valued most ° may 
literally serious side, in works produced, W° 
note, independently of each other. cations 

In Ruddigore no direct parental complic” pe 
are evident at all. Sweet Rose Maybu or 
heroine, was ‘ hung in a plated dish-cove™ ht 
the knocker of the workhouse door, with De 
that I could call mine own, save a Cham’ ye 
baby-linen and a book of etiquette `- nde 
accursed line of Ruddigore itself has des" ith 
from an uncle to the two brothers, WHO tio? 
their alternating renunciation and resU™F jth 
of the fatal ancestral heritage, interplayin& put 
the ‘ natural man’ rôle of the invulner@ 


u 
jous! 
gou 


1 Freud, S.: ‘ Dostoevsky and Parricide’ and ‘ Humour’, 
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alk 
Collected Papers; Vol. V. Hogarth Press» 
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pe lous foster-brother, present an impeccable 
p pae of sibling ambivalence. 
pane opera opens in the early nineteenth- 
tke ne village of Rederring (the prevalence of 
a ag R °? is curious), where the anciently- 
Ber; n chorus of bridesmaids is idle, since 
Mot he ose Maybud will declare no choice. Will 
= adoptive aunt, Dame Hannah, take old 
tc Nay, says the Dame, for she is pledged 
Bia “per maidenhood—and she sings the 
hs of. the Witch’s Curse. Sir Rupert 
tithe the first Baronet of Ruddigore, 
fitted be tortured witches, and one of them 
uddi is line to the effect that each lord of 
every be must commit at least one crime 
Gilbert y for ever, or himself die in torture. (In 
eio stage directions for the later array of 
in R EAE Rupert is of * the time of James I’; 
of He 1crantz and Guildenstern, Gilbert remarks 
amlet: 


“WI . 
atier he’s dark or flaxen—English—French— 
He pen were in Denmark, A.D. ten-six-two— 
always dresses as King James the First! °) 


H 
ce yaa been betrothed to the last holder 
identit itle, Sir Roderic, but on discovering his 
ut Pee of course renounced him, and he ‘ died 
years since’. 

eva fied pute, the elder nephew, has in fact 
nd is li ne terrible necessities of his succession, 
Robin iving in the village disguised as a farmer, 
Oakapple. He is in love with Rose, but 
too ‘dimn oe explain in a charming duet, are 
Oster-br ent to declare themselves. Robin’s 
i seg Richard, turns up from a sea- 
arned R his ships actually fled from ‘ the 
that Bae ounseer °’, although Richard ascribes 
Some pad to magnanimity (a joke which gave 
compon ence, wryly enough, to the French 
anA of the first-night audience; we may 
e t er that the English and the Jews both 
themsety, reputation of being able to laugh at 
a the ec and in this the very English Gilbert 
Some a Jewish Sullivan may have shared 

© relish). 
Ree Td promises to * speak up > for Robin to 
With pot in the ensuing passages falls in love 
er himself, and secures the promise of 
o foe Robin, re-entering, is emboldened 
for a re himself, and after showing up Richar 
his Stored if lovable lout, compared to 
li ely Pposed farmer-self, seems for a moment 
Wi hes Pluck the fruits of his ‘ family romance * 
t Ut incurring the penalties of its realization. 
this point, however, the stage is cleared 


her ha 
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for the entrance of Mad Margaret. According 
to Gilbert’s stage-directions, ‘she is wildly 
dressed in picturesque tatters, and is an obvious 
caricature of theatrical madness’. Conform- 
ably to Gilberts own detailed management of 
productions, the Savoy presentation always 
shows her as Millais’s well-known portrayal of 
the drowned ‘ Ophelia »—red hair, nightgown, 
and all. Her babblings, in fact, have a horridly 
genuine ring; we are reminded of Hamlet’s 


«Tt is not madness 
That I have uttered: “pring me to the test, 
And I the matter will re-word; which madness 
Would gambol from.’ 


Her short scene always induces some dis- 
comfort in the audience, comparable to that of 
certain analytic hours, but relieved by the bland 
if imbecile common sense displayed by Rose 
Maybud. She is, of course, mad because she 
loves the present bad baronet, Sir Despard. 
She strews Ophelia’s weeds, and has a moving 
ballad about a violet ‘in a nest of weeds and 
nettles? who hoped that the lover would gather 
her—but ‘ he gathered for his posies Only roses 
—only roses!’ The wicked Sir Despard enters, 
with chorus of Bucks and Blades, and explains 
his frightful dilemma. Threatened by his 
picture-gallery of aneestors, he commits his 
crime each day, but for the rest of his day he 
does good; he steals a child and builds an 
orphan asylum, robs a bank and endows a 
bishopric, means to carry off Rose Maybud and 
atone with a cathedral (!). h 

In a very witty scene, crowned by a duet and 
pastoral Chorus, Sir Despard learns from 
Richard that Robin is really his elder brother 
Ruthven, and exposes the latter, who assumes 
(in a literal alteration of costume and lighting, 
and always drawing a laugh) his mantle of guilt; 
Rose renounces Ruthven, and Despard redeem- 
ingly turns to Margaret, while Richard embraces 
Rose, and the Act terminates’ with the 
‘ Happy—— ° tune of the finale—but Ruthven 
is left with his burden of guilt. 

The second Act is staged in the picture-gallery 
of Ruddigore Castle, with the ancestors looking 
down. A matured and haggard Sir Ruthven 
discusses his criminal programme with his 
steward, the old Adam. Richard and Rose 
solicit his permission to marry and—influenced 
by the® Union Jack and the ties of foster- 
brotherhood, and knowing his own position 
hopeless—he yields. Left alone. he considers 
his week’s tally or feeble crimes, and wonders 
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‘Will my ghostly ancestors be satisfied with 
what I have done, or will they regard it as an 
unworthy subterfuge?’ They, in turn, all 
sickened of guilt and called on death for release; 
he begs them for pity. The stage darkens, and 
when it becomes light again the pictures have 
become animated, and the ancestors in solemn 
chorus step from their frames, anathematizing 
their trembling descendant. Last comes Sir 
Roderic— Alas, poor ghost!’ cries Ruthven. 

Sir Roderic has a famous song—the Ghosts’ 

High-Noon. Into this, with its haunting, 
rousing melody and weird falling cadences, 
Sullivan poured his genius. When the opera 
failed to attain the instant enormous success 
of its predecessor The Mikado, Sullivan blamed 
the resurrection in the ghost-scene and Gilbert 
blamed Sullivan for not treating it humorously 
enough, saying the ghost music was like intro- 
ducing fifty lines of Paradise Lost into a farcical 
comedy. They were both right in recognizing 
it as the emotional climax of the opera, which 
distinguishes it from the others and lifts it, 
probably, to a more permanent height of 
esthetic achievement. 

The essentially tragic impression, revealed by 
the music, of Ruthven’s conflict with these 
formidable super-egos is brought into relief by 
a brilliantly funny dialogue between Ruthven and 
Roderic about his week’s ‘ crimes ’. The ances- 
tors, of course, are dissatisfied, as Ruthven knew 
they must be; he has not lived up to the obliga- 
tions laid upon and fulfilled by them. The mild 
masochism of his crimes against himself, such 
as forging his own will, provides no avenue of 
escape from the ‘ original sin’ imposed upon 
the Murgatroyds by the witch’s curse. He must 
age a real crime; must, say, carry off a 
ady. He refuses—and the ancestors by pointing 
a a ae the Penitential agonies, tóo great 
TA ghost E yields, and in a final chorus 

: ouch!—demand and receive 
his pardon before Tetreating to their fra: 

The wretched ego, reconciled thus meath 
with his masters, sends the old Adam oft a 
carry off ‘a maiden 2 


F ++ + anyone—[ don’ 
which—’, and we are treat pe cate 


ted to 
of Despard and Margaret, hasis tetas 
redeemed from their guilt and madness, and clad 
in puritanical black as the reformed Preceptors of 
a National School. Funny as this se 
plays remarkable psychological insight into an 
uncomfortable corner. Margaret, who has 
known what it was to become mad through love of 
a forbidden object, still has ‘ odd thoughts ’— 


ene is, it dis- 
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* and I sometimes think that if we could hit upon 
some word for you to use whenever I am about 
to relapse—some word that teems with i 
meaning—like “ Basingstoke ”—it might recal 
me to my saner self’. Despard uses this 
bit of obsessional ritual with success-—Ruthvet 
makes the mistake of trying ‘ Birmingham ’, an 
Margaret herself corrects him. This apparently 
senseless joke became famous at once amongst 
Victorian audiences who reckoned to know 
‘ hysteria ° when they saw it. ie 
The purpose of the visit is to persuade Rut 4 
ven to defy his ancestors and abandon his €v! 
courses. He agrees, and in a brilliant ‘ pales 
trio’ to the theme of ‘ It really doesn’t matter: 3 
the three of the younger generation, with he 
resigned humour which is born among : 
difficulties and inconsistencies of the nursery 
world, resolve to accept things as they are. the 
But Ruthven, left alone, is appalled by is 
reappearance of the old Adam— the deed as 
done!’ He has carried off the maiden, 1? iy 
person of Old Hannah, Sir Roderic’s pledge 
love. She is infuriated, and Ruthven tert! this 
She ‘ produces a very small dagger’; but ble 
she throws to him, and takes ‘a formiato 
dagger from one of the armed figures’ 12 pat 
ancestral portraits. The classic unequal nave 
—always greeted by roars of laughter — ca”. 5 a 
but one outcome. Ruthven, routed, makes t 
desperate appeal: ‘Roderic! Uncle! Save (rhe 
Sir Roderic makes an impressive entry: arise 
original stage-directions were that he shoul 
from a trap, and the scene did not make ow 
impression Gilbert intended. We do not K” 
how far he was conscious of the dominance 
the Hemlet motif, which apparently has fk; 
attracted comment in connexion with this W° e 
at any rate he seems to have discarde the 
“cellarer’ analogy without hesitation whe? be 
emotional effect of his conception CO 
better served by a dignified stepping-dow® +} 4 
the portrait frame.) When he sees Who ! 
Sir Roderic exclaims ‘ Little Nannikin °> 
Hannah replies ‘ Roddy-doddy ’—and ever 
is put in his place at once. Ruthven is SP?” 5 a 
of the room, and Roderic and Hannah 4 N its 
pathetic ‘ Lack-a-day° ballad, which, Wit? 45 
exquisite modulations into the minor Key ney 
melted hearts from that day to this- 
embrace, Hannah in tears. this 
The dilemma seems insoluble, but UP Psic?! 
scene Ruthven bursts, making the las 
child’s interruption. Sir Roderic and 
are properly annoyed, but Ruthven ‘ can 


aD 
one 
y ut 
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to apologize—an idea has just occurred to me. 
3 Fe ore of Ruddigore can only die through 
efusing to commit his daily crime. 


ate Roderic: No doubt. 
ir Ruthven: Therefore, to refuse to commit a 
Sit Roderi daily crime is tantamount to suicide! 
Sir R eric: It would seem so. : 

uthven: But suicide is, itself, a crime—and 

so, by your own showing, you ought 

SiR oder never to have died at all! 

oderic: I see—I understand! Then I’m 


r practically alive’ 
mp menacing yet rescuing super-ego has in 
Wee een bested and rescued by the ego. 
o thet them they have seen the joke, laughed 
e e burden of guilt, and there is room for 
Tyone to live happily ever after. 
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The oedipal spectres will gather again in the 
consulting-room; the tragedy of the Brothers 
Karamazov is more frequently encountered than 
the humour of the Brothers Murgatroyd; the 
English answer to the great riddle may be 
uttered more profoundly by Bunyan, when 
Christian’s burden. at sight of the Cross slips 
from his back and ‘ the springs that were in his 
head sent the waters down his cheeks °; yet as 
the curtain falls on Ruddigore we know that we 
have had an agreeable reminder of the message 
of humour as noted by Freud: ‘Look! This 
dangerous world—this is all it is. Child’s play, 
so we may laugh at it!’ 
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THE GENESIS OF MAN 


By LEONARD R. SILLMAN, M.D., New YORK 


Man, in his emergence, acquired one of the 
cruellest and most generous endowments ever 
given to a species of life by a mysterious 
„and mischievous providence. For thereby a life 
form arose denuded of the innate reflex instincts 
which, tried and tested through millions of years 
of biological experience, constitute each form’s 
most precious inheritance. No other Species 
comes into the world with so few fixed reactions 
for survival, knows less inherently how to main- 
tain itself. In no other form of life are the 
instincts so malleable, so changeable~in object, 
so easy to reverse into their opposites. In what 
other species than man could self-flagellation 
create a feeling of well-being, celibacy and cas- 
tration become a means of ensuring immor- 
tality? 

Along with this deficiency in innate, indi- 
vidual survival instincts, nature has endowed 
man prodigiously with an apparatus which 
has enabled him to become her competitor 
and lately in many spheres her master. Man’s 
control over nature arises out of his unique 


powers to register, analyse, and synthesize 
oe ae the phenomena of the external 


. BY virtue of the fact that- he can 
form idea: 


: S out of experience and can transform 
the ideas in his mind 
experimental 


powers of nature. 

This strange paradox, wi 
sharp and dangerous focus 
modern technology, has be 
by many observers and th 
has stated the matter su 
“... man is morally still a mere child playing 
in a nursery full of the most dangerous 
toys...’ In psychiatric terms man is an idiot 
genius; in neurological terms a motor god with 


hich has come into 
With the triumphs of 
€n commented upon 
inkers. Breasted (1) 
ceinctly as follows: 


a sensory defect; 2 gigantic technological intel 
gence attached to midget social intelligenc® 
similar to the mammoth dinosaurs. ee 
One of the main reasons for this social jaib 
is that man’s mental apparatus is primea 
designed for perception of the external vo 
of things and poorly equipped for the percep! pe 
and understanding of the world of peras 
Proof of this deficiency, which many do not the 
to admit, is the fact that the discovery of 
unconscious, an achievement requiring ces 
special instruments or prior scientific Tc 
came only about some fifty years ago- wel 
reactions of the human mind were as “eS 
understood as the reactions of inert substan® 
man’s powers of destruction could begin a 
brought under control. A crucial missing vi 
in man’s knowledge of man is the unso 
problem of how he came into existence. re is 
Man’s descent from an ape-like ager 
the only fully established fact of his ge re- 
Insight into how the transformation from 5 is 
human primate into man came, stance 
completely lacking. The profound imp O" jeter- 
of earlier stages of development 4 an 
mining structure and functioning of higher. abe 
more mature organisms has been firmly idey 
lished by the studies of embryology, nev? the 
and comparative anatomy as well as s 
monumental researches of Freud. The Pa the 
history of each organism as well as species jivi 4 
major determinant of how and why the in@!Y io 


: f 1n 
ual or life form operates. Therefore insight iite 


s s na sta 
the evolution of man, a process still in 2. ally 
of flux, is of cruci 


ial importance for the critic 
needed understanding of man by wa on (0 
The primary innate characteristic a ay 
permeating all his behaviour to the dis™ he 
the theologian and philosopher, is a je 
inevitably and eternally a very loyal SU a? 
within the animal kingdom. As an anima ivi? 
primarily ‘lives by consuming other tine! 
things alone’, is thereby endowed with m fof 
mental traits, and anatomical structu" 


fs 
of 
is 
ct 
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ae and consuming other forms of life. As 
er man is eternally doomed to para- 
hd WER other life forms, and as a successful 
A = aaa ia animal species the intensity of his 
mentin ve instinct and the skill he has in instru- 
claw E it make him the king of the tooth and 
en Spee What other animal form than 
the biole l be induced to partake in the horrors, 
Sec, Ogical shock of modern war? s 
ondly, man belongs to the class mam- 


~ mali A : 4 
a, and in this regard as well is no second- 


c Se 
eerie It should be remembered that 
intensif, ae developed or. the basis of the 
ody oe of the sexual instincts, so that 
th ties such as the mouth of the infant and 
S with of the female as well as the genitals 
mamm openers became erotized. In 
tie al all senses can become suffused with 

Welling Gee smell, touch, and taste as 

Man jg Sight and hearing. In this regard too, 

ee ee by a greater intensity of 

S al drive as demonstrated by his con- 

A ilici sexual interest. In this con- 

“seriptio e validity and importance of Freud’s 

Prise S of the libido should occasion sur- 

in Whon disbelief only to those invertebrates 

devoiq i productii is a mechanical reflex act 
Third] manifest sensuality. 
timate Y, man is a member of the order 

Catarrh; » Sub-order Anthropoidea, infraorder 

have lene These distinctive patents of nobility 

terity a a heritage of fearfulness, manual dex- 
timari nd foveal vision. For the primates are 
of an y herbivorous arboreal animals, results 

‘aking Evolutionary trend which consisted in 

Other > the trees in flight from the dangers of 

Noung arge animal forms. With this they re- 

delighe; he carnivore’s combativeness and 

Vegetaria blood and flesh in favour of a safer 

deriya ‘anism. Man’s manual dexterity is 

ng į ftom the brachiation necessary for liv- 

Seregi e trees, and this retreat from a more 

ano, Ve existence on the land developed also 
he ee function, that of foveal vision. 

Se is ergence of the stock from whence man 
th generally timed as having occurred 
he Pliocene epoch of the Caenozoic 
or over one million years ago (12). 


Rect; 


Urin 
Berig 8 the succeeding Pleistocene epoch or the | 


q ae glaciation, distinctly prehuman forms 
hve Obed Sinanthropus and Pithecanthropus 
>! ma about 500,000 years ago. Neandert- 
QO.gart has been placed as emerging about 
Be and Cro-Magnon man about 25,000 
£0. At this latter period skeletons of 
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Homo sapiens first appear, and since this time 
there has been skeletally no alteration in man. 

. The pre-humans from whence man originates 
demonstrate in their emergence distinct behav- 
ioural changes from their simian ancestry. Dis- 
carding their arboreal, defensive habits and 
herbivorous diet, the early pre-humans became 
terrestrial, aggressive, and omnivorous. There 
is definite evidence that Sinanthropus was a 
flesh-eater (3), unlike the other higher primates 
(gorilla, chimpanzee, orang-utan, gibbon) which 
are herbivorous. The adoption of a terrestrial 
habitat freed the upper limbs from locomotion 
and permitted the final improvement in manual 
dexterity which found its expression in the 
eoliths and stone tools and weapons of the Old 
Stone Age. Instead of the upper limbs being 
used for locomotion, the hands became an 
instrument focusing the increasing aggres- 
siveness of emergent man into tool and weapon 
making and the control and manipulation of 
fire. 

In other words the emergence of pre-humans 
was characterized by a marked resurgence of 
aggressiveness in one of the anthropoid stocks. 
The inherent aggressiveness of animalism be- 
came greatly intensified in emergent man. 
Schematically, from a scampering, easily 
frightened monkey-like creature, a stalking, 
hunting, weapon-making predator emerged with 
the features of the great carnivore uneasily fused 
with the characteristics of the easily frightened 
monkey. The joining together of the carnivore 
and the herbivore, the stalking, predatory killer 
and the agile monkey escapist, created that 
heroic coward known as man. 

These transformations brought about the 
evolution of Old Stone Age man. Paleolithic 
man shows 4 gradually increasing skill in 
fashioning tools, weapons, and shelter for him- 
self as well as some belief in an after-life as 
demonstrated by his burials. The crowning 
achievement of this pre-human form consisted 
in the cave art which showed that his brain had 
acquired the ability to register and recall in 
detail concrete pictorial images and his hand 
the capacity for expressing the images within 
his mind. The magnificent cave art of the late 
Paleolithic period reveals that man had achieved 
his full sensory and motor stature. 

The art of upper Paleolithic times is dated to 
around 25,000 to 15,000 years ago. The next 
stage, which constitutes the final emergence of 
man, was the evolution of what has been termed 
the Neolithic period, beginning circa 8,000 years 
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ago. Up to this time pre-humans had subsisted 
by food-gathering and hunting alone. With 
Neolithic man begins plant and animal domesti- 
cation, which must be recognized as the first 
step taken by man in controlling rather than 
merely exploiting nature. Instead of being at 
the mercy of the provision offered him spon- 
taneously for his sustenance by the plant and 
animal world, man began to conirol his own 
food supplies, and became able thereby to 
acquire surpluses, to achieve economic stability, 
and the leisure and economic sufficiency needed 
to develop his various cultures and civilizations. 
As Burkitt (2) states, ‘The small neolithic 
communities were doubtless very primitive and 
simple, but the germ of our own civilization was 
there. Our own way of life and thought evolved 
from these early village settlements; it could 
never have come directly from the cave men of 
the Old Stone Age.’ 

During the Paleolithic period the mnemonic 
power and the motor dexterity requisite for 
man’s status were evolved. The transformations 
that enabled man to achieve what Childe (4) has 
termed the ‘ Neolithic revolution’ may be re- 
constructed by comparing the mentality needed 
for hunting and food gathering with that needed 
for domesticating plants and breeding animals. 

The primary reaction of animals to food is to 
eat and gorge when hungry and to lose all 
interest in food when sated. With the exception 
of animals with food-storing instincts, not 
present in carnivores and the higher primates, 
the achievement of satiety causes a complete 


ee acs food until hunger returns. 
tnivore kills and eats onl 
and when sated nee Te 


: avoids his usual proy. 

herbivore consumes food only when inay aa 
scatters excess when full, These reactions are 
easily observed in young children and most 
higher mammals. “For plant and animal 
domestication to arise, an inhibition of this more 
primary oral reaction must take place in favour 
of a continued interest in food even amid satiety 


to the point of retaining exe 
r ess w] 
plant or animal nature. eee 8 


To enable the individual to i 
mary anorexia that accompanie. 
necessary for the memory of hu 
tonically on consciousness or 
with mental energy. Interest i 
independent of hunger pains or the idea of 
hunger, and the need for nourishment must rise 
above and be independent. of instinctual pres- 
sures. To, achieve this; man’s consciousness of 


inhibit the pri- 
s fullness, it is 
nger to impinge 
to be charged 
n tood must be 


„but distinctly less so’. In other Wor tomic” 
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his needs or self-consciousness must have been 
enhanced. In addition, for plant domestication 
the awareness of a causal relationship between 
the seed and the plant must have arisen to cause 
the individual to save seeds for planting. This 
requires the power of reflecting, or bringing the 
memory of seeds spilt on the earth into connec- 
tion with the actuality of plants growing out 0 
the earth. The power of reflecting or of forming 
connections between ideational or pictorial con- 
tents is required for establishing a caus 
relationship. ` 2 

To achieve the domestication of animals, 
other shifts in instinctual attitudes must arist 
The primary fear-aggression reaction which 4 
animals have to alien species must be inhibite f 
In the presence of other species, higher anima 
when they approach or are approached att a 
or flee, depending upon the size of the anime 
and the danger involved. Man, being part carn t 
vore, is endowed with the instinct to kill and e3 


animals. To domesticate or attach to hi er 
herds and breed animals, particularly a 
animals, he must inhibit his more P' er “he 
reaction of fear and agrression. 

merely feared he would flee, and his to 
aggressiveness would cause him to destroy 
the point of depleting his stocks. : 

The above-mentioned six reactions» ess» 
inhibition of oral drive, the urge to retain XC nce 
inhibition of fear and aggression, independen 
of idea from instinct charge, increase 


. e 
consciousness, and increased powers oF "Grom 
tion, form the basis for the transformation -sed 


Paleolithic to Neolithic man. Whatever Ca¥S of 
these changes is the source of the genes! i 
man. The first three shifts in reaction @ inc 
accordance with Freud’s formulation of we cul- 
tual renunciation (5) as the basis of huma? 
ture. ; eich 

In his Apes, Giants and Man, Weider" ed 
(13) states, ‘. . . the human brain case ava the 
its greatest evolutionary expansion duri inc! 
Neanderthal phase and has undergone à di$ 
diminution since’, and the Neandertha 
“is not more globular than that of modern “ne 
emergence of man was accompanied apara ap 
ally by a slight shrinkage in brain yolun ino 
increase in the globularity of the brain, in rriv 
tual inhibition, and increased instinctu? sive” 
as demonstrated by the heightened ager (be 
ness in becomitig part carnivore an 
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constant sexual interest. This has been accom- 
ed by a continuation of the evolutionary 
end towards increasing fissuration of the brain. 
En “a origin, man becomes more * brainy’ 
mae brain volume. _Instincts increase in 
Blom and become inhibited Both the 
Hi oe and behavioural transformations 
Reece explained by the hypothesis that the 
aiina of man was achieved by the growth of 
A popar drives to the point where they split 
nar part retaining their original direction 
eds the external world, and part _being 
one against the self. This splitting in two 
Re of s cell growth and division and the turn- 
Eat oe substance into the brain in fis- 
Unction This change would permit increased 
increase decreased volume, would tend to 
instinct e globularity of the brain, and enable 
mora sith ae increased in intensity as well as 
Selves pe by being turned against them- 
against ee the turning of consciousness 
human to self would create the distinctive 
Teflect; characteristic of self-consciousness and 
on. 


On = Instincts and Their Vicissitudes, Freud 
the self s out the mechanism of turning against 
ing fast, one of the four methods of control- 
the bn Incts. The other three are reversal into 
the eo repression, and sublimation: From 
the a considerations turning around upon 
instinct ject can be seen to be the primary 
a change responsible for the trans- 
aay of Paleolithic into Neolithic man. 
liatia into the opposite, repression, and sub- 
NSting ie are secondary transmutations of 
Stin ual drives which are being blocked by 
cts turned inward. 9 

the ey Counter-instinct or instinct turned against 
and g f Which is easiest of clinical observation 
as ep OWS least change in its qualitative aspects 
Berea ared with the primary instinct, is self- 
a oe In the emergence of man, counter- 
from -On created a basis for the sense of guilt, 
ine ee are derived the other necessary 
Beres ual renunciations. Oral, anal, and 
Dro oe drives become blocked by guilt to 
testraj, € oral inhibition, the urge to retain, and 
tow, a of the primary fear-aggression reaction 
Rui}; Animals. By establishing a feeling of 
Stug, tout destroying and consuming food- 
Possi Mciation of pre-human drives became 
i tion’ Thus there arose an instinctual 
IS se n causing man to deny himself, to spare 
eiro and stocks, and thus to have them 
le for future planting and breeding. The 
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cultural monument to this momentous inhibi- 
tion of instinct is totemism. Animals or plants 
are exalted and spared or felt guilty about and 
protected by elaborate fantasies of kinship; a 
displacement and secondary elaboration upon 
the creation of guilt about foodstuffs. 

In addition, the primary oral drive turned 
into the self in antithesis to itself to create a 
second instinctual food-preserving mechanism. 
The urge to gorge the self with food became 
inhibited not only by guilt but also by the 
influence of the oral reaction formation which 
causes*the individual to wish to part with part 
of what he wishes. By means of the oral re- 
action formation envy and greed become trans- 
formed into altruism and generosity. From this 
development arises the urge to give up food- 
stuffs and thus limit oral rapacity. Thereby 
another instinctual mechanism is provided for 
preserving seeds for future planting and animals 
for future breeding. The cultural monument to 
this instinctual advance is the phenomenon of 
ritual, trital, and religious sacrifice. 

The anal reaction formation or counter- 
instinct, which transforms the primary impulse 
to expel faeces into its opposite of turning 
excreta into the self, creates the urge to hoard 
and retain. This provided a third instinctual 
force in the transformation of an impulsive ‘ eat, 
drink, and be merry’ Paleolithic hunter into a 
quasi-compulsive Neolithic husbandman or 
bourgeois who saved part of what he possessed 
for future planting and breeding. The historical 
monument to this instinctual _ transformation, 
still very activepis the conviction of the capital- 
ist that his hoardings or anal reaction forma- 
tions are. the basis of all culture and civilization. 

The primary urge to perceive, i.e. to see, hear, 
smell, taste, sense, etc. also turned inward into 
the self to produce the uniquely human charac- 
teristic of self-consciousness and reflection. 
Human intelligence is based on the capacity to 
register the impressions of the external world 
(as with lower animals) plus the highly distinc- 
tive human power of thinking about the impres- 
sions registered or reflecting on them. By this 
means the phenomena of the external world can 
be compared and contrasted, ideas or hypo- 
theses as to` possible inter-relationships can 


* arise which in turn can be proved or disproved 


by reality testing as previously demonstrated 
(10, 11). This is the basis for establishing causal 
sequences. 

Thus the perceptions of seeds and plants 
would be brought into connection with each 
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other, as seeds are palpably derived from plants. 
Intelligence (being suffused with antithetical 
drive) would raise the question whether the 
Opposite occurred, or plants came from seeds. 
A trial of planting would establish this epochal 
connection, and plant domestication arose. 
Thus from perceiving the already perceived 
arose the power of establishing causal sequences 
essential for the emergence of Neolithic man. 
The continued interest in food in the absence of 
acute hunger pains arose partly from the oral 
reaction formation which keeps erotisms in a 
state of continuous interest and partly from the 
increased self-awareness of all internal pro- 
cesses, including, of course, eating. 

A special instance of internalized perception 
of tremendous value for man’s evolution con- 
sisted in applying a special set of sounds known 
as words to all other modalities of experience. 
The sensory impressions and motor expressions 

. of words act as an inner representation to con- 
sciousness of all other types of imagery, grant- 
ing consciousness a facile means of vommuni- 
cating with experience. An evolutionary trend 
in this direction is present in mammalian 
psychology as observed by Maier and Schneirla 
(9). They point out: ‘The transference of 
responses from the control of one group of 
sense organs to another'is very common. Un- 
like the lower forms the specificity of reactions 
o rorticnlar forms of stimulation is greatly 
ae in mammals’, The establishment of 

guage is essentially the transference of image 
ee a podes of experience into the 
eg, eile Sphere. An anatomical basis for 
mination by the auditory sphere. is sug- 


gested by Meyer’s loop of the vi iati 
to the temporal lobe, $ 2 oo 


A further pre-hum i irecti 
s, an step in t! 
language has been re p in the direction of 


veal i 
of Kluver and Bucy ( Ae ee 


keys whose temporal lob 
i n es were ri 
their sense of visual discrimi oa 


familiar objects and 
infants do. In other 
primates, temporal Jo 
acquire dominance or 
screen between consciousness 
forms of sense perception. 

In man this trend achieves its 
sion through the covering over 
Sensation by that special ty 
known as words. All experie 
Tesented to consciousness by 


highest expres- 
of all types of 
Pe of sensation 
nce becomes Tep- 
words, giving rise 


. all 
, central nervous system, and skeletal bi-later and 
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to language wherein, by means of words, one 
can recall and express what one has seen Or 
touched, thought or felt yesterday or decades 
ago. In higher cultures the primary auditory 
screen of the spoken word becomes secondarily 
associated with the written (visual) image and 
with digital skills to create the written word ; 
but this is a secondary development which in the 
individual and the group must follow after the 
establishment of the spoken language. 

The vast importance of language in the evolu- 
tion of human intelligence can hardly be over- 
estimated. But it should be realized that 
language is but another expression of the inter- 
nalization of primary brain activity that evolve 
man. In this instance auditory memory 2” 
vocal skill turned inward to bring themselve® 
into connection with every possible experienci 
registered in the human mind. By this mean 
consciousness acquired an instrument for be 
tacting what lies beneath, for asking Laat oe 
of experience, considering the answers A 
and testing the answers with other or new © 
perience for the correct answer. A sort be 
telephone exchange was set up, words being 1 
wires between consciousness and memory: all 
the past experiences of the individual, and of 2 
other individuals who would communicate, yer 
comes “available to consciousness and the P 
conscious for dealing with reality. 


The turning in on the self of the instine 
responsible for the genesis of man, follpvsea 
processes of nervous system develop 
Wherein ectoderm specializes into nerve per 
and invaginates into the organism. Lang" fe 
parallels peripheral nerve growth out from a 

rain and cord to contact tissues and pala 
The function of the counter-instincts in pare 
ing More primary instincts follows the P?. 


. “pighet 
of neurological development wherein me pe 
centres inhibit lower centres as well aS reas 


recently discovered presence of suppresso! at 
in the cerebral cortex. The counter-instincts 
what endow man with his bi-mentality °F us 
unconscious and a conscious, pre-consc™ 
system. This bi-mentality parallels the ae 
biological phenomena of chemical biva 


and bisexuality. Life itself is based O” sub’ 
proliferates equilibria between chemical ptal 
stances, organ systems, neurological an 

functions. iS 


i +. genes 
The above reconstruction of man’s 2 of 
explains many of’ the empirical discov 
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Freud. Thus the phenomenon of ambivalence, 
© puzzling in its pervasiveness, can be recog- 
Ba as an essential derivative of the double 
M ma of man. The counter-cathexis neces- 
ad or maintaining repression can easily be 
oe from the energies firing the 
oe €r-instincts. Reaction formation, over- 
i maaan the tendency towards reversal, 
epee by means of the opposite, the 
he up and maintenance of psychic tension 
eee One states are also derived from the 
a T-Instincts. The male castration complex, 
eae and apparently in contradiction with 
è ao biological drive of reproduction, can 
to the cea oy as the inevitable counter-instinct 
; the nale’s primary genital drive. Penis envy 
Vaginal Woman is the counter-instinct to her 
importa genitality. „The peculiar yet profound 
IA a of man’s reactions to his anal func- 
the Jiang comprehended in terms of 
tion of ribution of this zone to the transforma- 
for Sota. s alimentary functions so necessary 
n his cian’ 
iden ate and Taboo (7) Freud formulates 
rde a aa the murder of the father by the son 
Origin pa their subsequent repentance is the 
culture be nism, exogamy, guilt, and human 
Son's my ont denying the importance of the 
Primeval. lerous wishes and probable actions in 
thea i times in directing his sense of guilt, 
Contradi = reconstruction of man’s genesis would 
existence this hypothesis. Man came into 
Split int when. the instincts grew sufficiently to 
l Te © instinct and counter-instinct. The 
n Piste the development of guilt, oral and 
Dlex action formations, the castration com- 
the“: and internalized perception, which form 
tivi tt@Psychic foundations for culture and 
lation, 


$ 
hibitin development of the counter-instincts in- 
anq the man’s more primary impulses or wishes 
for eir associated imagery is the main motive 
dePths chind repression and the hiding of the 
eatin n man’s nature from his consciousness, 
) aS his congenital idiocy’ about mental 
tion, Ses. A historical expression of this evolu- 
< Tepression was in the degeneration of 
fore of artistic expression when he 
t the Neolithic period of development. 
„QC establishment of the counter-instincts 
Dreger y within his mind and the free manual 
D oe of image and impulse became re- 
chiesa and distorted, preventing him from 
g R ing the power of artistic expression found 
Steat cave art. 
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: From the generalized turning of the erotic 
instincts against the self (the largest component 
from orality) arises self-love or narcissism. The 
general importance of guilt and narcissism in 
the development of the individual and in main- 
taining each individual as a compliant and sub- 
missive member of his society is obvious on a 
moment’s consideration. For guilt punishes the 
individual for misdeeds in thought or action, 
and, in combination with narcissism, makes him 
willing and eager to sacrifice for the group. Men 
can deny their impulses or obey their societies’ 
dicta only when their guilt can punish them for 
forbidden acts and their narcissism make them 
feel noble and righteous for self-denials. Guilt 
and narcissism are the two tamers of man’s 
primeval instincts on a historical as well as on 
an individual basis, causing him to punish him- 
self with self-aggression on doing wrong and 
causing him to love himself on doing right. 
Both are palpably and obviously internalized or 
counter-instincts. 

The creation of internalized perception along 
with the more primary externality perceiving 
apparatus, endowing man with a double- 
mindedness, has had somewhat the same in- 
fluence as combining lenses to develop the 
microscope and telescope (perhaps projections 
of this). For as with these instruments of per- 
ception, so with the creation of man a new 
world came into being. By means of his distinc- 
tive equipment man has been enabled to create 
with his mind as well as with his genitalia. The 
actual processes of mental qreativeness, its 
power to abstract ideas from perception (10), 
condense them into concepts, and then re- 
duplicata what has been observed, bear a 
remarkable resemblance to the germ cell, which 
also has, the power of abstracting and con- 
densing into the minutiae of the gene the 
structure of the species and can also under 
favourable circumstances expand into a 
duplicate of the parent organism. 

Thus with the creation of man the life instinct 
or the forces of biological creativeness moulded 
an instrument for more perfectly achieving its 
goals. The death instinct likewise found its 
highest expression in the genesis of man. 
Created by a bursting of instinct in two, turned 
against himself and other selves, endowed with 
nature’s greatest intensity of aggression per 
individual, and now equipped with monstrous 
powers of destruction, man is the apotheosis of 


destruction as well as of creativity. 
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N. LIONEL BLITZSTEN 
1893-1952 


ie gone Blitzsten died on 27 September, 
Sule passed from the scene a man who, 
es distinctions of academic rank, pro- 
Profoun 4 honours, or published works, had a 
analysis influence on the practice of psycho- 
Spread = the United States. This influence had 
the Baie beyond Chicago not only because of 
Patients iant therapeutic results that brought 
Ut bee o him from every part of the country, 
eue the literally hundreds of practising 
ana eo who had come to him for 
in ever and supervision had made him known 
y training centre in the United States. 
by the Teputation. he had achieved was enhanced 
and fee of his basic tenets of practice 
a a ning emphasis on the fundamental 
eurosis ce of working through the infantile 
abelled an, the transference-setting; he was 
pro So orthodox ° as to stand in the way 
called gress and innovation. Obversely, he was 
Was ea ae > because, with Sullivan, he 
analytic 4, to be concerned with the psycho- 
h eae of the psychoses, and with 
Ynamics of eh of the relevant immediate 
analyst, e relationship between patient 
many tla of the conflicting attitudes of 
Promisin his colleagues towards his uncom- 
idereq g certainty as to what was to be con- 
itzsten sound doctrine and practice, Dr. 
Petrel 5 was frequently thought of as a stormy 
it beca, y those who did not know him. Locally, 
of ed a paradoxical fact that though people 
B E persuasion were regularly labelled 
hi ee *, Dr. Blitzsten would not lend 
to to such organized opposition as has 
Some the formation of dissident groups in 
the ¢ major training centres. He remained to 
teachi, more interested in therapeutics and in 
i mee than in any quest for organizational 
ance in his profession. 
We ag Origins of this fine, independent thinker 
Wer, Simple and unpretentious. His parents 
ussian immigrants who brought a large 


family to Chicago when this son was still an 
infant. , In the fifty-nine years of his life, Dr. 
Blitzsten became deeply American, and with all 
his cosmopolitan tendencies, retained an abiding 
identification with the’U.S.A. His education 
in the city schools of Chicago was greatly 
enhanced by tremendous reading, and was 
further enlarged by the study of music and by a 
deep appreciation of the decorative arts. His 
extensive travels in Europe and the Orient only 
added to a remarkable ability to relate himself 
meaningfully to people of every country and 
every walk of life. An illiterate German work- 
man (his first analytic patient) had named him 
what he himself considered to epitomize the 
function of an analyst— Apostle of the Ob- 
vious ” (Apostel des Selbstvyerständlichen), but 
all who knew him well could add to this the addi- ` 
tional appellation, ‘ Clarifier of the Abstruse °. 
Lionel Blitzsten had not come to this ability 
by an easy Or short road. He entered the 
University of Chicago at sixteen, already a 
member of a group which reflected every move- 
ment of intellectual and cultural significance in 
this area. On the completion of his medical 
education, he became an interne at Cook 
County Hospital and had his first psychiatric 
experience at the Cook County Psychopathic 
he came to know the eminent 


Hospital, where 
neurologist Hugh T. Patrick, who chose him as 


clinical associate after a period of army service 
during the First World War. To the several 
years of his work with Dr. Patrick, Lionel 
Blitzsten attributed much of his almost micro- 
scopic accuracy in observation, resulting in an 
exceptional ability in neuro-diagnosis. 

On the termination of this clinical associate- 
ship, Dr. Blitzsten left for Europe to study 
psycho-analysis, with which he had, become 
familiar through its literature. On this and 
later trips he became acquainted with the 
movements in dynamic psychiatry in England 
and on the Continent, where he was early 
enrolled as a student of the Psycho-analytic 
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Institute in Berlin. In 1925 he returned to 
Chicago to become the first practising analyst in 
that city. He was a founding member of the 
Chicago Psychoanalytic Institute and the first 
president of the Chicago Psychoanalytic 
Society. 

It is not my wish unduly to stress these 
significant ‘firsts °’, since Dr. Blitzsten ‘himself 
made no great point of such matters. It was in 
fact consistent with the standards he set, that 
through more than thirty-five years of dis- 
tinguished practice and superb teaching, he 
was content with minimal academic rank. 
Both before and after his separation from 
official connection with, the Chicago Institute, 
he had taught psycho-analytic psychiatry in 
the Department of Nervous and Mental Diseases 

. of Northwestern University for more than thirty 
years. Through this connection he succeeded 
in interesting some of its most brilliant Students 
to pursue a career in psycho-analysis, 

When World War II came, he very soon 
offered his services in the only way then possi- 
ble to him, and became Senior Psychiatric 
Consultant to the Veterans Administration. 
The clinics and seminars he conducted for this 
agency until the year before his death were a 
source of tremendous inspiration to the many 
doctors and ancillary workers assigned to the 
neuropsychiatric and related services of the 
Veterans Administration, as well as an out- 
standing demonstration of the validity of the 
Psycho-analytic approach. 

Lionel Blitz: 
quoted analys 
are almost invariab] 
visory sessions, letter 
had a matchless gift 
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bring himself to generalize from the particu- 
lars of his experience. He could only phrase his 
keen observations and clear insights in a living, 
particular interpersonal context. His ability 
to ‘stick to the clinical material’, which was 
his by-word, made him a superior analyst, but 
stood in the way of his ignoring detail long 
enough to write anything more than the briefest 
of clinically oriented communications. He ha 
hoped to overcome this difficulty by bere 
about his supervisory experience, in which 
had been so able: to transmit the major ee, 
of his practice. „This was a‘long, hard proje 
undertaken during years in which he cons 
so bravely with illness and trouble: thus t 
work on paper remains unfinished. P 
Lionel Blitzsten’s genius for the transito 4 
contact, made meaningful by his imme a 
ability to understand another’s experience, 4 
not at all spell out the measure of his capac! 
for relationship. He loved his frietids wit st 
warm devotion that had in it nothing of ly 
competitive, for it seemed that he could ae, 
rejoice in their accomplishments and honta 
Much of his devotion was returned, but he any 
given many hostages to fate, for he loved ‘tages 
people; and fate repeatedly took these hos ame 
via illness, separation, or death. So it i 
that ke, whose vocabulary of therapeutics © 
So effective for others, had finally to live 
an internal sense of isolation that could © his 
high-lighted by the mitigating efforts © 
many friends. In the face of this, it jife 
mained his belief that each moment © 
fully lived is its own end and justification: nds» 
such moments he had many. His fi? 
remembering his whole-hearted response 
miracle of living, will rejoice in this know 


Minna Emch, M: 


to 
Jedg® 


DR. KAREN HORNEY 


With the death in New 
Horney on 4 December, 
from the psycho-analytic sc 
vigorous and independent ; 
fessional career eas che eo oe 
between Germany and America; 
came in 1932 as associate direct 
established Chicago Psychoan 
headed by Franz Alexande 
Kind in America. 


York City of Karen 
1952, there passed 
ene a distinguished, 


to which she 
or of the newly 
alytic Institute 
T, the second of its 


Because of differences in 


equally divided’ 


., New 
opinion which arose there she settled 1” re 
York in 1934 to engage in private practica yti 
teaching at the New York Psychoan New 
Institute and later gave courses at the 
School for Social Research. not i 

In New York again her ideas wore at i 
agreement with those of the majority 5 itut? 
teaching staff of the Psychoanalytic ted oe 
She withdrew to found a new group © ent’ 
American Association for the Advance! 


| 
| 
i 
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Psychoanalysis, which in turn sponsored the 
American Institute for Psychoanalysis—char- 
tered by the State of New York as a training 
institute for psychiatrists. Dr. Horney acted 
as dean of this school from the time of its 
Organization in 1942 until her death. 

Karen Horney was born in Hamburg, 
Germany, on 16 September, 1885, and received 
her degree of Doctor of Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in 1911. She then began 
Psychiatric and psycho-analytic training which 
‘sted from 1914 to 1918 and which included 
Personal analysis with Kar! Abraham and 
Be ans Sachs. From 1920 to 1932 she served 
fra instructor at the Psycho-Analytic Institute 
A erlin, where she soon attained prominence 
ba ause of her quick intelligence and valuable 
Pubes On psycho-analysis—most of which were 

ished in the Internationale Zeitschrift fiir 
< Xchoanalyse, Among these may be mentioned 
plex Genesis of the Female Castration Com- 

» and ‘ Flight from Womanhood ’. 

Pon arrival in America Horney’s psycho- 


analyte ; - 
"Alytic interpretation shifted to the emphasis 
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on cultural factors as the causation of neuroses. 
Because of her conclusion that ‘ neuroses are 
generated by disturbances in the inter-human 
relationships’, she was moved to write several 
books with popular appeal, such as The Neurotic 
Personality of Our Time (1937), and Neurosis 
and Human Growth (1950). However, in her 
last book she appeared to return to her earlier 
thinking, defining a neurosis ‘as a disturbance 
in one’s relation to self and others’. Not- 
withstanding her defection from the American 
Psychoanalytic Association there seems little 
doubt that Horney retained a strong devotion 
to Freud’s procedure of a thorough-going 
investigation of psychic conflict and did not 
sacrifice conscientious work with patients to 
rapid or superficial methods. 

Time will eventually decide the value of 
Horney’s ideology in psycho-analytic thera- 
peusis. But her responsive and warm person- 
ality will remain affectionately in the memories 
of many of her earlier colleagues, as well as her 


later students and followers. 
C. P. Oberndorf. 
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The Annual Survey of Psychoanalysis. A Com- 
prehensive Survey of Current Psychoanalytic Theory 
and Practice. Vol. I, 1950. Edited by John Frosch, 
M.D., in collaboration with Jacob A. Arlow, M.D. 
Nathaniel Ross, M.D., Sidney Tarachow, M.D. 
(New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 
1952. Pp. xii +556. Price $10.00; London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 75s.) 

The first Annual Survey of Psychoanalysis takes 
the form of a massive volume of over 500 pages, 
containing about 350,000 words, equivalent to the 
average size of one volume of this Journal. It 
covers no less than 231 publications, all issued 
during the year 1950, ranging from short com- 
munications in The Bulletin of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association to 12 full-sized books, which 
are summarized in 126 pages. The bulk of the 
material comes from our two quarterly periodicals, 
The International Journal of Psycho-Analysis (over 
40 papers) and The Psychoanalytic Quarterly (over 
30 papers), and from the 5th volume of The Psycho- 

analytic Study of the Child. The American Imago 
and The Psychoanalytic Review are both well repre- 
sented. Readers will be gratified to note that the 
Revue Française de Psychanalyse, the Argentine 
Revista de Psichanálisis, and the Indian Samiksa, 

have not been overlooked, so that the undertaking 
IS one of cosmopolitan dimensions. Since the 
boundaries of psycho-analysis are of necessity 
somewhat fluid, the work of psycho-analysts has 
had to be tracked down in the more specialized and 
national periodicals such as Psychosomatic Medicine, 
> sychiatry, The Psychiatric Quarterly, and The 
ritish Journal of Medical Psychology. The’American 


Journal of Orthopsychiatry is“ represented by one 


sh Journal of Delinquenc 
frequently used as media of psycho-analytic pate 
lications will, we hope, find Consideration ir? sub- 
sequent volumes. ; 


es, A few papes: by one-or two 
authors not listed elsewhere as psycho-analysts 
> 


and published in periodicals noted for a critical 
attitude towards psycho-analysis, haye been in- 
cluded in the Survey, and illustrate what those 
authors probably consider as the advantage of not 
being restricted by group-loyalties and group- 
criticism. $ 

The idea of an Annual Survey 
provide a bird’s-eye view of a w 
Search or therapeutic activity is o 
one; reference to the German ‘S 


which should 
hole field of re- 
f course no new 
aminelreferat ’ is 


, this Survey much trouble. To content t 


i ince 
made in the Foreword of the Survey itself. Sa 
the days of the ‘ Sammelreferat *, however, E e 
progress has been made in various branches 0 


‘ $ Eo a F ir work. . 
sciences, calling for periodical reviews of their W 


An Annual Review of Biochemistry, for insta 
has been published “or twenty-one years, and ees 
Physiology for forrteen years; and 1950 has bu 
come a landmark not only for Psycho-Analysis, ni 
for Psychology, Physical Chemistry, Medicine, fa 
other disciplines, all of which started to pu ho: 
Annual Reviews in that year. But since pS in 
analysis is so different in its scientific as well at 
its practical-professional structure, so TAES 
expanding in its application to our civilizat on og 
organization of communication by printed 1e for 
cannot be patterned on the procedure evolve rchy, 
the physical sciences in the past. Their merone 
based mainly upon publicly supported institu ason 
is quite different from ours, and for that "hem 
their Annual Reviews can afford to devote t 
selves throughout ‘ to the publication, year pyi the 
of critical reviews’, an advantage whic alysis 
organizers of The Annual Survey of P. oy chon fit 
have wisely decided to forego, since it can o 
in with either the structure or the organizati 
present-day psycho-analysis, 

Having decided to abandon the idea © f pub- 
reviews, the editors of this enormous work © To 
licization had to adopt an alternative Plaerned 
content themselves with Abstracts only, Pa’ ig 
Perhaps on the Psychological Abstracts, ences» 
have resulted in a mere device for tracing pete cho“ 
of whiçh only a small number of practising psy’ be 
analysts feel the need. Such abstracts T t 
more bewildering for everyone, especially yey 1 
young psycho-analyst, than the present Sen 
we have it. Moreover, abstracts without 6Y% ake 
brief running text to connect them wou! selves 
tiring reading, and would inevitably lend them out 
to becoming a dangerous short-cut throu vice 
literature. Abstracts can perform a usefu fa for 
as pointers to a Subject, but are less helper S of 
learning and for guidance to the docum ts of 
individual thought and experience. Abstia ou? f 
psycho-analytic papers are very difficult dito 
a fact which as it is must have given the pemselves 

o 
with abstracts arranged alphabetically bY enero 
would be misleading and, even more, oo 1 hav? 
As the Foreword to the Survey puts it, we to th 
our favourite authors’, and while the m PE the 
Volume will not debar anyone from rea + fost 
authors he prefers, its arrangement will nO 


f critical 
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a tendency which it may be well to mention here. 
anne 5 a trend in present-day psycho-analysis to 
a a hierarchy of writers according to the 
their aen not to the overall weight and value, of 
brp. a lications. In a recent review of The Survey 
of © ci toanalysis it was made a ground for criticism 
aes ee labours that * one worker whose 
the i is included > drew attention to the fact ‘ that 
ned one-third of the scientific papers be pub- 
of se Bw were covered °. This is not the kind 
Batic N that will be echoed by the serious 
Dress, ut it gives some idea of the enormous 
T exerted on the minds; of the editors by 
Pressed for the personal ambitions so openly ex- 
ee in some of the psychiatric literature. — 
this hs hao such considerations the evaluation of 
it me Bean should be based on the extent to which 
such an the need felt by psycho-analysts to have 
ose annual survey of their literature. It is the 
ania aim of such a survey which has to be 
existed fo, Psycho-analytic periodicals have now 
ifficult or over forty years. At present they find it 
a make provision for the growing number 
ere is workers who wish to be heard; in addition 
more re ever-increasing number of books, now 
Published. than not collections of papers already 
date, It , and that, not seldom, at a fairly recent 
Our publi Is true that from the literary standpoint 
of ei aons are not more attractive than, those 
Writing d other disciplines, but _psycho-analytic 
nih ce with a subject still little known, the 
its of the psyche, from both its unconscious 
ing of Conscious aspects. There is so much deserv- 
thing Publication that to read and register every- 
Many eal be the privilege of but a few. While 
Cannot not agree with these generalizations, it 
Whi e denied that hardly any paper appears in 
No; ake g much ‘ well-known stuff’, there is 
ough something which is said for the first time. 
Welcom Sreater precision in formulation would be 
Would «2 tt cannot be overlooked that many ideas 
Stimuly not have come to the fore without the 
disastp S of the already printed word. It would be 
tesult Ous for psycho-analysis if a Survey should 
Nterest 4 the undermining of the young analyst's 
him p 1” and inner need of reading and in tempting 
We tie use of a digest to save the time and labour 
orien ing for himself. The task of constantly 
Soly tating our thoughts and responses cannot be 
Uccescp”, abstracts or digests. A Survey can only be 
At the wee if it becomes a device enabling us to get 
leg i houghts and reflections of the worker who 
of y ead or geographically is too far off to tell us 
“Olle, ™ directly. It can give us enly glimpses of a 


Mitrored in his original work. Current litera- 
o putveys should be thought of as two parts 

Whole, the survey being the guide to the place 
4. ote: © surroundings about which we wish to know 
Mito if this be conceived of as beyond the narrow 
Of the psycho-analyst pressed by a time-table, 


ty 
te 
fo 
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it should - be a discriminating guide seeking to 
put individual experience in some perspective, 
trying to reassemble what by its nature is charged 
with centrifugal force. 

The Annual Survey of Psychoanalysis, Vol. I, 
1950, divides our field into twelve sectors : history, 
critique, methodology, development, ego-psycho- 
logy, clinic (syndromes and symptomatology), 
psychosomatic medicine, child analysis, therapy, 
applied psycho-analysis—these two sectors being 
appropriately subdivided into several smaller ones— 
with, further, a section on ‘ training and practice’ 
and finally one on books. In addition there are 
lists of books published in 1950, of contributors to 
the Survey, a bibliography of works surveyed, and 
an Index, for which, if carefully compiled, many will 
be grateful in the years tc'come. 

This is the first volume of a series to which Dr. 
John Frosch has undertaken to make us look for- 
ward as an annual event. The work and responsi- 
bilities involved amount to something far beyond 
the capacity of any single worker, however much 
time he were prepared to give it. Dr. Frosch is 
assisted by Drs. J. A. Arlow, N. Ross, and S. 
Tarachow, and by an editorial board of seventeen 
psycho-analysts. An editorial advisory Com- 
mittee consisting of Drs. R. P. Knight, B. D. Lewin, 
and R. M. Loewenstein has read and approved the 
manuscript, and they have added a Foreword which 
will help to set the reader's mind at ease whenever 
he sits down with this well-printed volume before 
him. 

The Survey claims to be impartial, and states 
that ‘ agreement with or approval of views expressed 
in various publications is not the concern of the 
Editors, since their aim is simply to survey the litera- 
ture and not to provide a critical review of it’. 
The reviewer's impression is that*the Survey lives 
up to this standard, which like every standard can 
of course be attained only approximately. In 
fact the Survey occasionally voices criticism in two 
ways: the surveyors: use words and formulas such 
as ‘ X. tries to élarify ’, whereas X may have said 
*T shall clarify °, and thus act as moderators slightly 
toning down statements which are almost offensive 
because of their excessive demand on the readers” 
credulity. On the other hand, some of the connect- 
ing words or sentences which the surveyors are 
obliged to use overemphasize a point of view which 
the author might have preferred should be taken a 
little more tentatively than the Survey's formulation 
suggests. No complaint, however, should arise 
from such interference with the original work. 
Once we agree’to the idea of Surveys, we implicitly 


ip ague’ y ro ee 
it | 28ue’s experiences, and not their full result as © agree to some degree of mutilation of our printed 


thoughts. The other way in which criticism has 

intruded into the Survey is perhaps more charac- 

teristic of one or the other individual surveyor than 

of the intention and policy of the editors. There is 

at least one instance in which the surveyor openly 

expresses dissent from a author whe has dealt 
11* 
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somewhat critically with a problem which for many 
years has been the speciality of the surveyor him- 
self. 

Our first thoughts at this juncture should, how- 
ever, be given to those who are working on the 
volumes covering the years 1951 and 1952. They 
should not be harassed by individual complaints, 
nor should they guard themselves against criticism 
to such an extent as to render their work dry and 
colourless. It will need years of conscientious and 
detached thinking to provide us with that obiective 
survey which the editors desire to achieve. What- 
ever the final verdict on the standard of objectivity 
may be, it has to be emphasized that almost every 
page of this first volume testifies that each con- 
tributor has done his best. 

Since the Survey is intended to cover psycho- 
analytic publications and does not include what 
the Editor calls * para-psychoanalytic publications A 
it will surprise the British reader to note that at 
least in one case a ‘ para-psychoanalytic ° Paper 
has slipped into the volume, obviously owing to an 
identity of surnames. This is not easy to avoid 
when we think of the ever-growing list of members 
of the International organization. Singe authors’ 
names have to be repeated quite frequently in the 
Survey, confusion of authors with identical sur- 
names would be prevented if initials were always 
added, 

For the present this Annual Survey of Psycho- 
analysis is to be greeted, evalued, and treated like 
a newborn child: we all are disposed to testify to 
its legitimacy, we believe that its endowment is 
healthy and promising, and we are determined by 
insisting on our rights of ancestry to contribute to 
its upkeep and growth for many years to come. 


W: H: 
Klee opments in Psycho-Analysis. By Melanie 
ein, Paula Heimann, Susan Isaacs and Joan 


Riviere, Edited by Joan Riv; ith a D 
Ei Gee y Joan Riviere with a P 


i » (Londo 
Pp. viii + 368. 30. ) n, Hogarth 


In a General In 


reface by 
Press, 1952. 


! ral Introduction, Joan Riviere i 

this book as" a survey of the developments A in. 
analytical knowledge made by the work of Melanie 
Klein ’. Both this Introduction and the sym- 
pathetic Preface by Ernest Jones stress th a 

tinuity between the work of Freud and th t of 
Melanie Klein, pointing out, with justice. that i 
many instances she has devoted herself to’ rki F 
out the fuller implication of ideas emanating f oi 
Freud, Abraham and other earlier worke ee 
it is her acceptance of the ee 


Death Instinct whi 
led her to her present views on the be ee 
development of infants, although these inclu i 


‘recognition of the ‘fear of death’ Which ae 
thought could not exist as such, Her elibéeatio 
of the world of internal object-relationshi > 
also stems from Freud’s obse E 


. Tvatiens on melan- 
-Cholia anc Abraham’s on manic-depression. This 
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genealogy is indisputable; critics can only take 
exception to the nature or scope of inferences 
drawn from ideas not in themselves ‘ revolu- 
tionary °. r 

It is further emphasized that Melanie Klein has 
worked out a consistent theory and presented, 
though in outline and subject to modification, @ 
‘coherent picture’ of early infantile life. This 
claim iz also justified but it may increase, rather mon 
allay, the misgivings of some critics, since it lends 
colour to the feeling that, in the opinion of its 
proponents, all that remains to be done is to fill p 
gaps and modify Hetails in what is otherwise & 
self-sufficient theary. The Introduction deals 
adequately with the charge that Melanie Kleine 
work is an ‘alternative’ to psycho-analysis, but 1 
will not do away with any pre-existing impression 
that her closest adherents think that what migh 
be called her revised version of psycho-analysis 
could render all other approaches superflu i 
Naturally, no such claim is made, but a passage in 
the following is far from reassuring: ‘ She has is 
fact produced something new in psycho-analy ae 
namely, an integrated theory which, though stil hic 
outline, nevertheless takes account of all psy¢ rt 
manifestations, normal and. abnormal, from Ba 
to death, and leaves no unbridgeable gulfs and la- 
phenomena outstanding without intelligible Toa 
tion to the rest’ (p. 11). Clearly psycho-ana r 
cannot be restricted to the outlook, or the ovate 
of any single mind, however gifted. Hen 
growth will be best assured by allowing eon (as 
minds to follow their own bent to the fa er 
Melanie Klein has done) and tolerating the i les 
ences of opinion which result from differing a to 
of approach. Antithetic approaches may ne naples 
Correct one another. At present, for exar the 
there is little common ground to be discerned es 
work of Melanie: Klein and the recent Amer 
work on the ego pioneered by Heinz Hart™ 
But in so far as contributions from either © d the 
very different types of mind are found to stant so- 
test of time and experience, they will achiev? ysis 
ordination as theory expands, Psycho-an® n py 
needs original thinkers as much, or more, the 
other science. Original thinking can beco 
danger- only if creative minds are tempte 
that they have ‘the Truth, the whole Trut 
nothing but the Truth’, Í f the 

In addition to a discussion of the status ° ism 
work of Melanie Klein and of various Cttee gs 
now current, the General Introduction ® pook 
clear and useful chapter summaries. eni” 
comprises three papers originally written aS OP ype 
addresses for the 1943 series of Discussions: 
Nature and Function of Phantasy’ bY pen o 
Susan Isaacs (Chapter IMI), ‘ Certain Funct!” py 
Introjection and Projection in Early Infancy > py 
Paula Heimann (Chapter IV), and ‘ Regress! e pre 
Paula Heimann and Susan Isaacs. These a «oP 
ceded by an earlier survey of Joan Riviere 
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the Genesis of Psychic Conflict in Earliest Infancy ° 
(Chapter II) and followed by four more recent 
Papers by Melanie Klein, not hitherto published in 
book form. These are ‘Some Theoretical Con- 
puusions Regarding the Emotional Life of the 
peat > ‘On Observing the Behaviour of Young 
nfants °, ‘On the Theory of Anxiety and Guilt’, 
and ‘Notes on Some Schizoid Mechanisms’ 
(chapters VI-IX). The last chapter is a new con- 
i ution by Paula Heimann, * Notes on the Theory 
of the Life and Death Instincts’ (Chapter X). 
A Bibliography and a useful Index are appended. 
i One way the book would have been more com- 
Bae if it had included Melanie Klein’s own opening 
Cae to the Discussions, namely “The CEdipus 
is phies in the Light of Early Anxieties’, but this 
(Hon lished in her Contributions to Psycho-Analysis 
ne mee Press, 1948). As it is, the volume fulfils 
aa, purpose and the survey it presents is 
` igible and relatively easy to follow. It has 
A e of bringing out clearly some major points 
and oe between the views of Melanie Klein 
oe feua and offers solutions to some apparent 
el mpatibilities. Anyone not acquainted with 
able me Klein's work might find this book a service- 
<e introduction and would be well advised to read 
efore studying The Psycho-Analysis of Children. 
in ettough the book concentrates on development 
anythin, infancy, the ground covered is too vast for 
only ing like exhaustive review. A few comments 
of ti will be made on some of the points arising out 
te various papers. The contribution by the late 
ict, a Isaacs is a masterly plea, made with ail her 
“Dha mary lucidity, for the extension of the term 
ae pied to cover the whole field of unconscious 
ipa This usage is now adopted by Melanie 
5 sane her followers, but many psycho-analysts 
Scious ike it. For one thing, it implies that uncon- 
‘p ant Processes are all alike, whereas the term 
Specifi asy’, more narrowly defined, singled out a 
a Ea type of activity. Objection has also been 
Primiti © the apparent denial to the infant of any 
te N reality sense, if the earliest experiences 
Moa eted (felt) wholly in terms of inherited 
bea g cious expectations. There would appear to 
inherit deal in common between Melanie Klein’s 
Des a unconscious phantasies and Jung’s arche- 
Bret. for that matter, with Freud’s primordial 
sin s les. But it should be noted that Melanie 
het ays outright that ‘ the impact of the environ- 
thilg ed major importance at every stage of the 
as yet velopment (footnote 2, p. 239). We have, 
abour’ ittle that could be called precise knowledge 
expt the preconditioning of the infant’s first 
Periences, ‘ 
Way 12 Heimann gives a detailed account of the 
in oe Which early alternations of projection and 
of ip ction lead to the formation of an inner world 
the pttalized object-relationships. She discusses 
Caring of these relationships on the apparent 


Lo 
Ntradiction between infantile object-relations and 
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auto-erotism and narcissism and on the situation 
in hypochondria. Paula Heimann and Joan 
Riviere also stress the importance of this internal 
world in relation to the phenomena of regression. 
They point out that shifts in equilibrium, progres- 
sive or regressive, may occur at any stage and 
indicate the contributions made by earlier phases 
to the development of genital primacy and the part 
played in its maintenance by reparative wishes. 
They discuss the fate of libido and aggression freed 
by defusion, but they do not consider how far the 
situations which serve as fixation-points are them- 
selves modified when they are reactivated by re- 
gression. It would surely be rash to assume that 
reactivation involves no more than simple reinstate- 
ment, e.g. that the oral phantasies of an adult 
melancholic are exactly) the same as his original 
experience as an infant-in-arms? In spite of the 
care taken throughout the book to guard against 
attributing various kinds of precocity to infants, 
one still sometimes gains the impression that babies 
are born knowing the difference between ‘inside ° 
and ‘ outside °. 

Chapter VI summarizes Melanie Klein’s theory 
of infantile development and is illustrated by 
Chapter VII, which gives instances of her inter- 
pretation of infantile behaviour. These examples 
are necessarily short and the interpretations will 
tend to appear convincing or arbitrary according 
to the attitude and experience of the reader. This 
potential difference in impact does not lessen their 
value as practical illustrations. 

Chapter VII is again a condensation of Melanie 
Klein’s views on anxiety. The basic anxiety 
appears to her to be the ‘ fear of death ’ of which 
castration anxiety is an important, specific variant. 
The internal danger created by the Death Instinct is 
felt by the infant as persecution from without, help- 
lessness (within and without) giving rise to paranoid 
or persecutory anxiety. With the development of 
primitive, object-relationships, good and bad, 
anxiety begins to be felt about the fate of good 
objects: this anxiety, which is also a spur to the 
development of reparative tendencies, is termed 
depressive. It may be noted that initial anxiety 
about attack from without is consistent with pro- 
jection of an instinct of aggression, rather than a 
Death Instinct. It can still be argued that fear is a 
primary affective response to any disturbance of 
well-being or threats to life. Melanie Klein is 
herself convinced beyond doubt of the validity of 
the concept of a Death Instinct, but her arguments 
do not in fact foreclose the debate about it, nor 
about the existence and provenance of ‘ self- 
preservation ® It is still logically permissible to 
regard ‘fear cf death’ as ‘fear of life’. Anxiety 
remains he ‘red light’ in either view. Paula 
Heimann (Chapter X) points out various advantages 
accruing from acceptance of the Death Instinct as 
such, but these arguments are not in themselves any 


more conclusive. 
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The penultimate chapter (IX) contains Melanie 
Klein’s most recent views on the role of schizoid 
mechanisms in early ego development. While 
disagreeing with many of Ronald Fairbairn’s 
modifications of theory, she finds his term ‘ schizoid 
position’ appropriate to the initial phase of ego 
organization, if it be taken to include persecutory 
anxiety and schizoid mechanisms of defence. She 
thinks that active splitting processes within the ego 
may occur very early and that they are intimately 
connected with mechanisms of idealization and 
denial. She is inclined to discard Edward Glover's 
“nuclear theory’, preferring to think, with Winni- 
cott, of the ‘ unintegration’ of the early ego, of its 
lack of cohesion, and of its fluctuating tendencies to 
integration and disintegration. She states expressly 
that, in this chapter, she singles out one aspect and 
does not attempt to link it with ego development 
as a whole, nor to deal with the initial relations 
between ego, id, and super-ego. These initial rela- 
tions always tend to be obscure to critics and she 
could, with advantage, deal with them at some 
convenient moment, including some account of the 
difference between, or relation of, ego-splitting and 
ego differentiation. 

My own impressions of this chapter are that the 
“mechanism of active splitting’ is the process we 
have been more accustomed to call ‘ dissociation ° 
and that it is a mistake to discard the ‘ nuclear’ 
theory because only a theory of this type renders 

Such processes intelligible. Melanie Klein herself 
says, ‘ So far we know little about the structure of 
the early ego ’ (p. 295). One may add to this that we 
know very little about how much ego structure 
may be present at, or before, birth, or how quickly 
aaa eran patterns of organiza- 
c e preferences, etc.) may 
become operative, We are still free to argue at 


almost any length about such niatters, 
however, 


inf: i 4 . 
infantile is rudimertary and 
b that achieved even 


selective process, which leave. 
=f S out. 
from, the definitive ego, a ae eo 


I varying quot imi- 
tive ego components that subjective Aa 
environmental pressure render intolerable. This 


development from relative, i 
incoherence, to selected, more es Eee eee 
is intelligible only in the light Sparen 
“nuclear theory’. It is still too litt 
such a theory is a necessary comple 
definition of ego and super-ego as 
tions, 

Primary ego systems ma; 
the permanent reality ego 


le realized that 
ment to Freud’s 
mental organiza- 


y fail to become part of 
(remain ‘ unintegrated =) 


of some version of a’ 
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or they may be dissociated after temporary linkage 
(actively split off), particularly where the original 
synthetic tendency is weak. What remains uninte- 
grated, or is actively dissociated, is not ego and/or 
object, but the larval system of ego-object relation- 
ship. Melanie Klein is right in saying ‘I believe 
that the ego is incapable of splitting the object— 
internal and external—without a corresponding 
splitting taking place within the ego’ (p. 298). 
Wherever linkage has occurred between primitive 
ego-systems, it can be undone, and it is only reason- 
able to suppose that both synthesis and dissociation 
begin to operate ery early. But the kind ° 
* splitting ° that takes place in the attempt to resolve 
true ambivalence, e.g. the severance between idea- 
lized mother and vilified mother relationships is nO 
something entirely new but a procedure that 1 
possible because the ‘* good’ and ‘bad’ relation 
ships were originally distinct. The ‘vividness o! 
infantile feelings and the all-or-none character a 
early reactions surely mean that a furious infant $ 
temporarily nothing but a furious infant, a 
lacking in any feeling that, at another 'moment, 
can be a happy infant, and vice versa. Are not pi 
contrasting ego components originally separate 


; _ Compo : ce 
-and is not the dissociation solution of ambivalen 


a solution by regression? In the same way it WOU 
appear that idealization is made possible by e’ 
fact that infantile affective experience is ‘ absolute s 
what we call exaggeration being the norm ot nwo 
early infantile feelings. The possibility that 2° 
Splitting is not so much a new mechanism aS 
term for the familiar process of dissociatio? ” 
not make it any the less important to follow tis 
the closest possible detail the various pua nts- 
synthesis and dissociation which occur: in 1 A 
This chapter shows that Melanie Klein has beC 
More aware of these ‘ Structural’ aspects 29° | ye 
she has appreciated the fluctuations which ca? with 
Place, phases of relative integration alternating 


es 


A my 
Phase$ of relative disintegration, etc. ei 
regret that she discarded the ‘nuclear th ced 


which seems to me the only one so far a game 
which gives adequate coverage to the ‘sch! 
phenomena with which she is concerned. ared 
The authors wish that this book had aPPC ite 
earlier; its delay was a disappointment to tnt patt 
Susan Isaacs. This is to be regretted but, Aa 
from this, the timing of its publication vas lein 
it appeared during the year of Melanie 
seventieth birthday. 


Marjorie Brierley 


Dp: 
The Love and’ Fear of Flying. By Douslt® 00° 
Bond, M.D. Preface by General James 
little. (New York: International 
Press. Price $3.25.) jyst» is 
This book by Professor Bond, a psycho-2%4 ro 
based upon his war-time experiences as Dim is 
Psychiatry to the U.S, Eighth Air Force stat! 


wversitie? 


| 
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England. It is a short book; but it would be a 
eee to imagine that the author confines himself 
o the psychiatric aspects of operational flying. 
oe study is a comprehensive and stimulating 
a wipt to understand the whole problem of man’s 
RR on fear of flying. The war-time experiences 
A e pilots, dramatic and interesting in themselves, 
are used to obtain a deeper and wider understand- 
Ing of this problem > 
aes Peculiar merit of Dr. Bond’s approach lies in 
e niliy to see the flyer from the inside and to 
Sher clear his conflicts. Previous accounts have 
ea become so engrossed in; the environmental 
3 geeysiological stresses of flying that the feelings 
sti flyer hardly emerge. Or, again, in giving 
tages a relating to breakdown rates, or percen- 
divin airmen showing early neurotic traits, the 
Botn ual human situation is forgotten. This does 
5 aean that Dr Bond in his book either ignores 
4 ase environmental conditions or sets aside 
does elp that statistics can give, but rather that he 
a fot let them obscure the need to understand 
eke te conflicts of the pilots. It is true that 
Eor éx ave been brilliant individual accounts, 
hem ample that of Richard Hillary in The Last 
tst on or that of Saint-Exupéry, but this is the 
cholo empt at a scientific assessment of the psy- 
gy of flying. 
Rear Other feature of the book is that it is a prac- 
ego to all problems affecting members of 
dificul S—their selection, morale, and the peculiar 
oi ties of disposal of those who break down. 
Mere as well first-class accounts of forms of 
itis cl is and their diagnosis and treatment, 1n which 
Scion iy shown how far the feelings, often uncon- 
Officer, of the medical officer and the commanding 
able to enter into the situation. The author is 
time ¢ Support many of his views with direct war- 
Rese ences and to illustrate them with vivid 
Istories, n 
ee fundamental basis, in Dr. Bond's view, for 
Neon Ove of flying is the gratification of deep 
„conscious drives. These drives are associated 
er je conscious wishes and phantasies of both 
Concer and aggressive varieties. He is primarily 
t S with operational flying and he accepts 
fins truth that wars are sought and that 
in the 5 liked. There are wide variations in pilots 
e mount of pleasurable feeling experienced in 
tience ification of their aggression. A few expe- 
Unless No conscious feeling at all, but undoubtedly, 
little q Ong aggressive drives can be used, there is 
Th. Chance of a good war-time pilot being formed. 


iS 4 ry 
dep Mechanical power of aircraft and their apparent „ 
p 


X R of the laws of gravity reinforce early 
to ,/Potence phantasies. These drives are subject 
both *etion-formation and sublimation, and remain 
of the source of strength in flying and the source 
xe recakness in the development of phobias and 
A reactions. 

tts of the book are tantalizingly brief, as, for 
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instance, the chapters ‘ Fantasy and Flight’ and 
‘The Love of Flying’. It is to be regretted that 
more was not written on the peculiar mythology of 
war-time flying and its expressive slang. The 
author, however, is more concerned with the 
essential psychopathology of flying. 

It is interesting to compare the findings of the 
U.S. Eighth Air Force psychiatrist with those of 
the R.A.F., and one is struck by their general 
agreement. Findings such as the high positive 
correlation of breakdown rate and combat loss; 
the necessity of not paying too much attention to 
the presence of early neurotic traits in selection, but 
rather of finding positive traits; that many timid 
men in the air may be brave on the ground and 
vice versa, and the necessity of quick and sound 
disposal for pilots who Break down—all these and 
others were found in the R.A.F. The lessons that 
selection must be a continuous process, that many 
neurotic men may in war justify themselves in key 
positions, and that the administrative and medical 
branches of an air force must work together, one 
hopes will be learnt. 

In conclusion, there is no doubt that this is a book 
of great merit in which the author has applied the 
principles of psycho-analysis to a new and still 
expanding field of human activity. 

H. E. W. Hardenberg. 


Communication: The Social Matrix of Psychiatry. 
By Jurgen Ruesch and“Gregory Bateson. (New 
York: Norton, 1951. Pp. 289. Price $4.50.) 

Conversation and Communication: A Psycho- 
logical Inquiry. By Joost A. M. Meerloo. (New 
York: International Universities Press, 1952. 
Pp. 239. Price $4.00.) 

In Communication: The Social Matrix of Psy- 
chiatry Professor Ruesch and Dr. Bateson seek to 
integrate current developmental trends in American 
psychiatry within a new theory of communication, 
and to criticize, many assumptions of psychiatric 
epistemology in the light of their own epistemology 
based on their theory. The first half of the book, 
outlining the theory of communication, is written 
largely by Professor Ruesch, and the second more 
philosophical section largely by Dr. Bateson. 

They regard the specialized conventions govern- 
ing communication in any culture as specific for and 
determinant of that culture, and in formulating 
the manner in which communication works they 
utilize freely the theories of the cyberneticists. To 
communication itself they give the widest defini- 
tion. Communication exists when A perceives 
that B perceives that A has sent a signal, and it 
operates at the intra-personal level of neural and 
humoral transmission as well as at the inter- 
personal group and cultural levels which depend 
chiefly on semantic transmission. Mental illness is 
seen as disorder of communication, the task of 
psychiatry is to improve communication, and 
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psychiatry itself is a manifestation of cultural con- 
ventions of communication. Indeed it is difficult to 
see what in a culture is not communication. The 
authors ask this question themselves, and to it 
they give the singularly unsatisfying reply that * when 
entities are considered in isolation from one another 
problems of communication are not relevant °. 

However, whether one agrees with them that their 
approach stems essentially from their theory of 
communication, or whether one sees in this theory 
a new clothing for an old social and environmen- 
talist approach to psychiatry reminiscent of many 
others, such as that of tke Washington School of 
Psycho-Analysis, the authors none the less have 
much to say which is of value, and it is stimulating 
tó see them translate certain psycho-analytical 
concepts into their own ‘ianguage. Even if one 
does not agree that the translations are adequate, 
it is important to attempt this transposition of 
concepts between sciences. 

Most psycho-analysts will be chiefly interested in 
Dr. Bateson’s section on psychiatric epistemology, 
written with a refreshing tightness of logic. His 
main point is that Freud’s concepts derived from 
nineteenth-century physicalist theories besed on the 
First Law of Thermodynamics, that is, the law of 
the conservation of energy. The libido theory, for 
instance, or the theory of conversion hysteria— 
here he agrees with Siegfried Bernfeld—are imbued 
with this concept. These ‘ linear’ theories were too 
impersonal, however, and to humanize his psy- 
chology Freud blurred the picture (1) by linking or 
equating energy with motivation, and thus intro- 
ducing notions more appropriate to the discussion 
Oa od Lge under cover of a misnomer, 
aonan ari e p ysical concept of energy 
Garhi coe o give the impression that man can 
a aa rgy exchanges, and (3) by introduc- 
& a series of entelechies in the form of ego, id, 


A P Ere ; 

Bae) ego; but this is a less important criticism 
reud and the more mature analysts have 

never personified these co: 


ncepis. 

mi Bateson’s criticism n sympathetic; he 
merely wishes to supplement considerations drawn 
from the First Law of Thermodynamics with con- 
siderations drawn from the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics, namely the tendency to randomizatio 
and to relate psychiatry to theories of entropy jä 
of ‘information’ as Wiener understa: ced Gh 
does not seem to und anie He 


s erstand, howe i 
stating that the quantity of libido ees 
but variable Freud clearly showed that his Sates 


were not strictly tied to the First 

dynamics. It is true that in ie enno: 
he relies not only on his study of Freud and Fretidian 
literature. The authors have attended lectures Sad 
have discussed their problems at great length sith 
Psychiatrists and psycho-analysts, and the theoretical 
assumptions which are attributed to psycho- 
analysts are based not only on careful written state- 
ments in ihe literature but also on unguarded 
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pronouncements which the authors believe to be 
more revealing. Occasionally they have caught a 
psycho-analyst in an off-moment, but there is never a 
hint of any lack of sympathy. These unofficial pro- 
nouncements are used to emphasize the semantic 
and epistemological confusion into which psycho- 
analysts and psychiatrists may fall. The authors 
believe that their own epistemology is a step 
towards the convergence of psychiatric and other 
scientific theory. 

The truth is surely that every science needs to use 
metaphor to reinforce description at an ean 
stage in its devel\pment. As observation an 
theory become mere exact the metaphors become 
obsolete. Carnap puts it very well: ‘ Let us grant 
to those who work in any special field of investiga- 
tion the freedom to use any form of expression whic 
seems useful to them; the work in the field WI 
sooner or later lead to the elimination of those forms 
which have no useful function. The gee 
appreciate this. But they feel that the time has com 
when concepts could profitably be reviewed, am 
it may be thought that some of the controversie? 
in psycho-analysis show only too clearly he 
metaphors may be mistaken for reality. ing 

To show the authors’ method of translati 
psycho-analytic concepts two examples must SUN f 
Both depend on the application to psychology di- 
the communication-engineer’s concept © a 
fication’, that is the substitution for one even FA 
another, so that the event substituted shall in $° 
sense stand for the other. The first concerns ito 
translation of the concept of ambivalence, Sms 
terms of Gestalt psychology. They say that ! ive 
are ambivalently valued when they are per eal 
to be at the same time members of two Oe bie 
one of which is valued positively and One ae 
tively. So far so good. But the strength ¢ o 
weakness of seeing human psychology in tem le, 
‘codification’ is well shown in another are 
that of Dr. Bateson’s development of the th ame 
of deutero-learning. Deutero-learning is the nf 
for learning about learning, and it is quite ©? 
from the concept of the transfer of a 
Deutero-learning is responsible for that elem? a 
the character-structure which differentiates of 
individual who has had one repeated ate 
experience from one who has had another reps a 
type of experience; that is, for example, it is TF pjd 
sible for the different expectations of the we 
which may be presumed in a cat which 1$ (ose 
repeatedly subjected to maze experiments fron? vi 
of a cat repeatedly subjected to experiments 1n 


T, h elta” 
- ing instrumental punishment. The different We fot 


schauungen of the two cats will be confirm? sup“ 
them by their subsequent experience, anG v yma” 
posing the existence of deutero-learning 1” hat 

beings Dr. Bateson arrives at the conclusion, oe s of 
Premises of character-structure are propos ity 
a general type which depend for their vali! e 
the subject’s belief in them. As an exam 
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quotes the relationship between Jeeves and Bertie 
Wooster. Each is free to see himself as the master, 
and the experience of each will confirm him in 
this view. The frequent example in psychiatric 
Practice which he quotes is that of the paranoid 
petent whose premises are perpetually being con- 
ae by experience since his premises are such 
is they must lead to his persecution. This theory 
ee to culture, in which he regards the great 
at e-houses of Geutero-learnt propositions as 
igion and morality. This second example Is a 
god instance of the development of a theme in 
Ss i of codification theory which will stimulate 
hs o-analysts by its significance as a bridge 
Se learning theory, the repetition-compul- 
ùi oe the cultural aspects of the super-ego, 
Gites tn them unsatisfied because of its complete 
aoe to deal with the emotional springs of the 
Th compulsion and of super-ego formation. 

on e book covers a wide range of topics in socio- 
ae philosophy, and there are a number of 
Res obiter dicta, It remains, however, 
integr ; ya book for the specialist interested in the 
aA ion of psychological theory with cyber- 
S oersaiion k and ; Communication: A Psycho- 
recapit oe is writen by a psycho-analyst. — It 
ne lates much well-known psycho-analytical 
Bf co ation on the various psychological functions 
B eareation elaborata in terms of the author’s 
or e It is difficult to visualize the readers 
Beck om the book was intended. Tf it was for 
it w, 0-analysts much of it is excessively trite. If 
$ a laymen such unexplained statements as 
olic e tongue is used in conversation as & sym- 
o penis, etc., are not likely to carry conviction. 
£ a be admitted that the familiarity of much of 

i Bos ohn the rather large number of generaliza- 
ign 7 doubtful validity, and the frequent admoni- 
Critic o the reader in the second person made this 
Daes 235 any rate not altogether sorry when on 

239 communication ended. 
John Klauber. 


P. RF 
sychiatric Sections in General Hospitals. By 


‘a 
ee oe (F. W. Dodge Corporation, 1950. 


Gee Haun is Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, 
boak e own University Medical School. In this 
tic he discusses fifteen plans for small psychia- 
Sections in general hospitals. A bibliography 
hos articles concerned with modern psychiatric 
itis ital planning is appended. The majority of 
00 Plans appear to the reviewer to afford too few 
ithe S which could be used for private interviews. 
heed for an adequate number of rooms for 
chiatric social workers, psychologists and psy- 
atrists to interview patients privately is only 
Wly being recognized. 


Dsy, 
Chi 
Slo 


W. Clifford M. Scott. 
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Personality and the Frontal Lobes. By Asenath 
Petrie. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, London. 
1952. Pp. 188. 2Is.) j 


Psychosurgical Problems. Ed. by Fred A. Mettler. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1952. Pp. 357. 
425.) 


The effects of leucotomy on symptoms and on the 
personality are of great theoretical interest to the 
psycho-analyst, distasteful though this treatment 
must be to him. Mrs. Petrie reports on psycholo- 
gical ‘investigations carried out in twenty-seven 
neurotic patients before and after operation. They 
were cases of long-stariding anxiety states and 
obsessional neurosis. The methods employed were 
those of ‘ objective personality measurements.’ 
developed by Eysenck. „Mrs. Petrie found that, as 
the result of the operation, the factor * neuroticism ” 
had decreased and that this change was more 
marked after the limited operation. As a reduction 
of that factor seems to go parallel with a decrease 
in neurotic symptoms, these methods may show a 
way of measuring the seriousness of the latter. 
However, it is doubtful whether they can be of 
help in other than surgical treatments. * Neuro- 
ticism” is*supposed to measure an innate predis- 
position which can be expected to be altered by an 
operation on the brain but hardly by psychological 
treatment. In her investigations into the intel- 
lectual aspects of personality Mrs. Petrie made some 
interesting observations. She found that after 
extensive operation a change in the use of language 
took place; the patients appeared to neglect the 
standards they had previously set themselves with 
regard to exactitude in verbal expression. She 
suggests that this change in the use of language 
can be described in terms of super-ego function, 
and she regards the frontal lobes,as the areas of the 
brain concernedewith that aspect of the personality. 
The super-ego is, of course, not the only part of 
the personality that is affected by that treatment; 
ego and id functions suffer as well,, and the super- 
ego changes can be understood only if changes in 
the other areas of the personality are also con- 
sidered. This was outside the scope of Mrs. 
Petrie’s investigations. There is much that remains 
problematical about the personality changes fol- 
lowing operation on the frontal lobes, but this 
book is valuable because it has narrowed the area of 
ignorance. Tt is very lucidly written and extremely 
readable. 

Psychosurgical Problems is a report on a research 
project carried out by a team of thirty-six medical 
scientists, clinicians, and psychologists. Such a 
large team has sometimes the weakness of lack of 
co-ordination, between the members, but this is 
outweighed by the advantages which come from the 
collaboration of independent minds. The danger 
of the single worker being biased by wishful think- 
ing is nowhere greater than in the field of therapy, 
‘And it seems so much easier for a large team to 
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report negative results or failure than for an 
individual. This is why the work of the ‘ Columbia 
Greystone Associates’ is important. Such reports 
do not read as well as the accounts of the single 
heroic therapist, but they are the only answer to 
the complexity of many modern treatments. This 
book deals with the results of four different limited 
operations, three of them on the frontal lobes and 
one on the thalamus. They had been carried out 
on twenty-six old-standing cases of schizophrenia. 
No significant changes were observed as the result 
of the operations from the psychiatric, psychological, 
and physiological points of view. It is true that in 
this type of case materiál marked changes could 
hardly be expected, although in the early days of 
surgical treatments remarkable improvements were 
claimed even in such advarced cases. The research 
project reported in the book is only one of a series 
which promises to establish an attitude of sober 
realism in an area where uncritical enthusiasm can 
do a great deal of harm. 


E. Stengel. 


Schizophrenic Art: Its Meaning in Psychotherapy, 
By Margaret Naumberg. (London: William 
Heinemann. Price £3 10s.) 


The author of this book is known to the readers 
of this Journal from her previous publication 
Studies of the * Free’ Art Expression of Behaviour 
Problem Children and Adclescents as a Means of 
Diagnosis and Therapy. In the present volume she 
has extended her researches and observations 
to patients suffering from psychotic mental ill- 
nesses, 

She has introduced her clinical material, which 
makes the bulk of the book, with an interesting and 
ee survey of the literature oa psychotic and 
RDO ae Her personal emphasis is on the 
ie ie of symbolism, and she has tried with 
it of ee to compare the attitude towards 
author ete and Jungian analy om ue 

i S the view that“ an interior experience 
of imaged symbols consistently reduced to words? 
'ynamic vitality, i i 
Naumberg to emphasize the ces ae of 
encouraging patients to make their own interpret 
tions of their material: “for jt is on the b: ne of 
each patient’s response to his own Siibolic G A 
tions that the importance of using ea a 
projections as a primary modi 
established r i © of therapy can be 

Miss Naumberg considers the symbolic crystal. 
lization of the patient’s inner experience ead iis 
expression through painting, the chiaf Teratai 
agent in these treatments. Her approac to the 
understanding of the symbols is essentially “arch 5 
typal’ in character. She exploits their content 
towards the understanding of the patient’s problem 


and neglects, the dynamics of the chaotic experience 


‘effort at presenting the problems and pr 
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and emotions achieving the solid shape of symbols. 
One cannot help noticing the happy facility these 
patients exhibit of getting all their experiences so 
easily embodied in dramatic symbolic paintings. 
The author stresses this as an achievement of her 
technique, whereas the reviewer considers it rather 
in the light of a defensive mechanism. We are very 
familiar with the type of patient who feeds his 
analyst. with fat dreams full of meat because n 
senses the analyst’s over-evaluation of his materia 
in this form. 

Miss Naumberg is aware of the correspondence 
between her interpretation of painting-symbols and 
Freud’s dream analysis. But the correspondence 
is rather superficial, as she omits the vital aspect 
of dream-interpretation, namely analysis of the 
dream-work. This neglect of mental processes 
Operative in and conditioning the end-product 1S 
further exemplified in her treatment, of the trans- 
ference with these patients. The author refers bs 
the relation between the patient and the therap!s' 
as of importance, and the concept of transference 
crops up quite frequently in the book, but not m 
the dynamic sense that the psycho-analyst gives x 
She exploits the positive transference to create it 
firm and high evaluation in these patients of Ta 
paintings. This plays an iniportant part in toe 
ability to use the technique. It can be argued ali 
Purely classical analytic approach would nj 
Create a contact with these patients. That may W a 
be so, but the question of a thorough elaborating 
and werking through by this method still ronis 
unanswered. The impression one getsis ofa ima 
though therapeutic, understanding of their proble ie 
and a corresponding idealization of the technid 
employed and the results achieved (i.e. the p ee 
ings). The fact that the therapist is not quite a 
from this over-evaluation of the patients’ Wore: 
betrayed by her christening their products ‘ sch! 
Phrenic art’, and not schizophrenic drawings 
paintings, + 11S 

It 1s worth pointing out that in all the var io 
techniques that emerge every now and then wit ho- 
overt intention of improving on the classical PSY° A 
analytic techniques, one uniform factor is fou Jex 
They all neglect or evade the slow and comP ly 
working through of mental mechanisms; 


‘ca 
processes and emotional tensions that the carne 
technique entails. This evasion of transfe of 


deserves special emphasis, as so much elsè rly 
the psycho-analytical theories is quite ¢42° 
accepted. 

These criticisms, however, do not belittle th 
of this book as ą very thorough and sympa 


e yalue 
theti? 
nises 


that such work contains. The case-histories Hal 
adequately described and the drawing matt 
amply represented. The publishers have 
formed a useful service by its production. 


M. Masud R. Kha? 


| 
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Shakespeare’s Sonneten. En hun Verband Met de 
Travesti-double Spelen. By Dr. C. Van Emde Boas. 
(Amsterdam, Antwerp: Wereld Bibliotheek, 1951. 
Pp. 528.) 

Pan isa very detailed psycho-analytical study of 
th akespeare s Sonnets and several of his plays, with 

e aid of which the author attempts to solve the 
ie discussed mystery behind the triangular 
oe created by the Poet, the Dark Lady, and 
Res Fair Youth ot the Sonnets. The literature 
pe oming itself directly or “indirectly with ‘this 
e is certainly most profuse, and the various 
a a pretations, explanations, and apologies by 
sod commentators have given rise throughout the 
a Soe to a great deal of heated controversy and 

In E achools of thought. 

Struct Is introduction the author writes: ‘The 
oe ure of this study reflects the chronological 
in i of the conclusions reached in the way 
teatme this would be carried out in therapeutic 
of a ent. Furthermore, it fully bears the character 
an Case study with all the unexpected turns per- 
Ing to it.’ 
Sore Poychiosanulytie study of this kind, based on 
reae historical data on the one hand and on 
Necessity of a high artistic level on the other, has of 
ate y its self-imposed limitations with regard to 
TE RE of scientific accuracy which, by com- 
vere we would aim at in a clinical case study. 
and' De. convincing the conclusions may seem 
Which r. Van Emde Boas reaches many conclusions 
Biche a very convincing) the most important 
oratie material, ic. Shakespeare’s own free 
ness TEAR, are lacking. It must be stated in fair- 
ake at the author is aware of this, and he does not 
is Rome than modest claims for the accuracy of 
ings, 
exteng main themes constitute the foci of this 
generalo study: the poet’s depression which is 
is lat Y believed to have set in round 1601, and 
ch €nt homosexuality (subject homo-eroiicism) 
Part in P the author’s view plays the most important 
Con diti ne genesis and development of his depressed 
Pint on. A substantial part of the book is taken 
the oag these latent homosexual character traits 
are a friendship’ sonnets to the * Fair Youth’ 
So e Sey analysed for this purpose. In the 

I which refer to the triangular drama the 
Lady oses his beloved Fair Youth to the Dark 
t ti At the same time each of the participants in 
rel, de omilar setting stands in some kind of love 
Dog, Nship to the other two, though ultimately the 
Oses Dark Lady and Fair Youth to one another. 
Sitų, © 2Uthor calls attention to the similarity of this 


A; ation in the two comedies Twelfth Night and ` 


gives the name of 


Tray, eu Like It, to which he 
twop sti Double Plays because of the technique of 
i i d disguise used in them. The boy actor who 
On Tsonated the young heroine, as was customary 
ay the Elizabethan stage, had again to * dress up” 


Oy. In the two parts thus created in these 
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two plays, Dr. Van Emde Boas sees a psychic 
identity with Shakespeare’s narcissistically beloved 
Fair Youth of the Sonnets. 

Far from taking the analogy between the in- 
trigues in the Sonnets and the two comedies as an 
accidental one, the author considers the choice of 
the themes on which they are built and the use of 
the double disguise (in spite of the fact that the 
themes were borrowed and that the double disguise 
was a playwright’s fancy of the time) as determined 
by Shakespeare’s own psychic constellation at a 
given phase, which reflected itself in the individual 
arrangement of this material. He reminds us also 
of a play of which the plot is entirely Shakespeare's: 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, in which a struggle 
takes place between a man and a woman for the 
possession of a little boy. 

The situation leading to the painful awareness of 
betrayal and humiliation which the Sonnets relate 
is reversed in the two comedies and an attempt at 
denial is thereby made. Furthermore, in the parts 
of Viola-Cesario and Rosalind-Ganymedes, the 
author sees, side by side with projections of the 
poet’s own ideal ego, a series of condensations of 
various positive character traits in wish-fulfilling 
contrast to those of the Fair Youth in the Sonnets. 

In the author’s opinion it was Shakespeare him- 
self who fostered the relationship between the Fair 
Youth and the Dark Lady while she was still his 
mistress, thereby bringing about her disloyalty by 
his active anticipation of it in a belated attempt to 
master the loss of his fhother to another sibling. 
The depression Dr. Van Emde Boas considers not 
as primarily connected with the reaction to the 
estrangement from the Dark Lady, but as intimately 
bound up with the final loss of the Fair Youth, 
towards whom the poet had entertained a strongly 
ambivalent relationship of which the aggressive 
elements had been constantly kept under repression 
as shown in the Sonnets. 

It would seem that much weight has been some- 
what forcefully shifted away from its natural 
position by Dr. Van Emde Boas’ argument that the 
birth of Gilbert, when William was two and a half, 
and Joan, some three years later, should be con- 
sidered only as ‘ sensitization factors’ and that the 
real psychic trauma occurred at the age of sixteen 
when Edmund was born. In his view it was Edmund 
who constituted the original object of William’s 
hatred on which his later homosexual defence 
mechanisms are based. It is fitting to recall here 
Ella Sharpe’s paper ‘From King Lear to The 
Tempest’ in which the traumatic significance of 
Gilbert and Joan’s births is emphatically brought out. 

This book is certainly an important and interest- 
ing contributien to the literature dealing with the 
man behifid the poet, and it may be said that Dr. Van 
Emde Boas has succeeded in doing what is so rare in 
scholarly studies of the Great and Famous, namely 
leaving us with a picture of a real human being. 

C. D. Gomperts. 
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Society and the Homosexual. By Gordon West- 
wood. With an Introduction by Dr. Edward 


Glover. (London: Victor Gollancz, 1952. Pp. 191. 
9s. 6d.) 


A reasoned and reasonable plea of live and let 
live for the male homosexual. 

The general reader will find in this book all that 
he needs to know about male homosexuality in 
England. A list of the sections into which it is 
divided will give an idea of its scope: * The Extent 
of the Problem’; * The Causes of Homosexuality °; 
“Treatments and Cures’; ‘The Effectiveness of 
the Law’; ‘ The Attitude, of Society’; ‘ Levels of 
Homosexual Society’; ‘The Mind of the Homo- 
sexual’; ‘What can be done?’ Each section is 
further divided into short chapters, making it easy 
for the reader to take stovk of what he has read. 
So able is the exposition and argument that anyone 
with an open mind must be influenced to consider 
his own personal responsibility for the problem 
(both emotionally and as a member of society) 
and quickened to a greater tolerance of others’ 
misfortunes, 

Dr. Glover contributes a brilliant introduction, 
There is a good list of references. 


James M. Taylor. 


The Will to Live. By Arnold Hutschnecker, 


M.D. (London: Victor Gollancz, 1952. Pp. 278, 
13s. 6d.) 


Sometime in the past century, following the dis- 
covery of electrical currents in living tissue, some- 
body invented positive and negative metal rods 
which were used by the physician to stroke any 


aed part of the body and in theory to re-direct 
the supposedly disordered electrical currents. Many 
people felt the bi 


were eve e better for their tise, and sermons 
widen E SA urging the government to pro- 
onthe k of rods for each household.» Then a 
Bite Br PEN had a pair of wooden rods made 

OK like metal, and found his eee reak 
eea with the metal ones, General revulsion 
rods had eee So strong that six months later the 


n forgotten Dramati imi 
A ` : atically similar 
was the immediate abandonment by the S E a 
Yadil, following its exposur. p 


F A 
_ Dr. Hutschnecker has Le eee 
theses such as Life Instinct ang Désth Instinct, 
Aggressive and Regressive Diseases and (bless d 
word) Psycho-Somatic! He makes great pla: with 
them to the accompaniment of glib verbi ati 
chatter and reminiscence. > agi 
As is necessary in all such systems of thought 
one pole can become the opposite Polzata eens 
notice without the least harm to anybody. In the 
same paragraph he speaks of ACTH as perhaps 
inducing an infectious disease and tiesia 
dangerous to use where such a co 


ndition is sus- 
pected; and then goes on to give an example of 
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its use in an infectious disease where it had marvel- 
lously curative effect. 

It is a pity that the publisher in his explanatory 
note on the dust-jacket should use, even in the most 
remote way, the word ‘ psycho-analytical ’ in con- 
nection with this book, 

James M. Taylor. 


Fight Against Fears. By Lucy Freeman. with 
an ¢ntroduction by George S. Stevenson, yes 
(London: Victor Gollancz, 1952. Pp. 287. 12s. 64): 


This is the patient’s story of her analysis, Or whe 
purports to be an analysis, which was carried On 
for over four years. 
reading; for somehow or other the negative trans- 
ference seems to have been neatly by-passed. J 

The author is a professional journalist. k 
on in the analysis she started to make notes abou 
her sessions. She must have been pushed into doing 
this not only by the constant urge in herselt st 
write, but also by the open admission of her anā re 
that he never took notes—and that was that, hat 
he apparently made no exploration of what : i 
might mean to her. He, the analyst, seems tO, a a 
natural, human, tolerant sort of a man Wit te 
taste for indoor plants and dogs, and he is repo" 
as saying a good many wise things. what 

The therapeutic result is, one judges, SoM° sfu 
similar to what one might expect from 4 suc 
series of out-patient interviews or what can S° o 
times he accomplished in a lucky consultation 
two. ion at 

The value of the book lies in the presentation z 
length of the course and outcome of pe ows 
therapeutic interviews, and at the same time Ít Sio it 
how unsatisfactory some analyses can be. A mily 
is interesting to get a picture of a Jewish 1 
which is thoroughly Americanized. y ears 

Towards the end of the book, as the patient ™ her 
the erfding-off of her treatment, one can sen enti 
mounting anxiety that she will never get her ! Her 
fication with the analyst properly fixed: reta- 
feverish attempts to hurl precepts and inter’, 
tions down her own throat, so to speak, ate 2 din 
avail; so that one turns the last page with gi 
of shouting in one’s ears. 


a 


James M. Taylo™ 


g, 
Patterns of Sexual Behaviour. BY Chelle jon 
Ford and Frank A. Beach. With an introd tis" 
by F. A. E. Crew. (London: Eyre an oF 
woode, 1952. Pp, 307, 22s. 6d.) is t0 
One of the aims of the authors of this books are 
determine Which types of sexual behaviOW ney 
biologically and which socially determine jue 
purposely avoid introducing any moral we what 
judgements, their purpose being to establis 
is, and not what ought to be. far a 
The book thoroughly covers the field, 45 


It makes rather wearisome, 


N 


i 
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information is available, of human sexual behaviour, 
and makes a comparative study of sexual behaviour 
Patterns from a wide variety of human societies. 

ys TE: have established the fact that many 
P he i perversions are natural, but the weakness 
Pouch ook is that they have not examined why, 
for Sear: they have come to be considered, 
a erent societies, undesirable. Thus their 
E> “oo of the social factor in the determination 
Ee aviour patterns is inadequate to safeguard 
bat saat reader from the temptation to conclude 
aun what is established as not unnatural is therefore 

a not undesirable. > 
eee the book contains an enormous 
ing ‘a pf information which will be found interest- 
eatin ut and thought-provoking to the serious 
doctors t can be recommended particularly to 
Probes social workers, psychiatric workers, and 
advice on picem; in fact to all whose work involves 
Problems. guidance to people with marriage 
S. L. Yates. 


ae Little Boy. By Dorothy W. Baruch in 
llaboration with Hyman Miller. (London: 


ictor Gollancz Ltd., 1953. Pp. 242. 13s. 6d.) 


oon a popular presentation of basic childhood 
avowe nf through the medium of case notes. The 
insight object of the book is to give parents sufficient 
Proces, into the nature of unconscious mental 
stand) Ses for them, by this knowledge ane under- 
lis of themselves, to be able to help their 
with a to express, understand, and come to terms 
Which e many anti-social thoughts and feelings 
he os normally present in the child. 
Moe ook in narrative form, based or the case 
or it of a boy of seven and a half who was brought 
ai eee by his mother on account of his 
Suffered make the grade at school. He had 
menci from asthma since the age of three, com- 
a rer during his mother’s second pregnancy. 
Psychol: lergic base for the asthma was found, the 
i Bort ogical implications were not considered 
eck] me He attended for treatment twice 
est or two and a half years and then inter- 
EBY for another three years. 
the os the popular point of view the interest of 
thera ok is much enhanced by several factors—the 
EN running commentary on the counter- 
Nother E and the fact that both father and 
AS t panes to her for treatment. The mother 
is aken on for treatment shortly after the boy- 
ina consisted of two sessions a week and enrolment 
Psychotherapy group which met once @ week 
er the guidance of the author and the family 
the tor, About a year later, at the mother’s request, 
i father was interviewed and later was enrolled 
e same psychotherapy group. He also had 
Mittent interviews. 
ith this intimate knowledge of the two parents 
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and their background, the author is able to describe 
vividly the emotional interplay between the parents 
and its effect upon the child and also how the 
inhibitions on both sides of the family (stretching 
back to the grandparents) had been imposed upon 
the child. 

While there is nothing new in any of the material 
presented, the author’s graphic descriptions of the 
boy's behaviour during some of the play sessions 
make very interesting reading and give material for 
further speculation. 

The book is addressed to parents with a very 
strong emotional appeal, supported by a pathetic 
accourt of the sufferings of a small boy, in order 
that they may show understanding and acceptance 
of their children’s conflicts without recourse to 
psycho-therapy. For the general public to profit 
by this book alone, without external psychological 
help, it would seem necessary for it to have reached 
a sufficiently high degree of stability to render the 
precepts of the book superfluous. 

D. N. Hardcastle. 


Therapeutic Studies on Psychotics. By Julius I. 
Steinfeld,M.D. (Illinois, U.S.A.: Forest Press, 
1951. Pp. 262.) 

This book summarizes some of the author’s 
experience with regard to the treatment of psychotic 
patients. It is concerned with both psychotherapy 
of psychotics and the use of physical methods of 
treatment as an adjunct to psychotherapy. About 
half the book is concerned with the modifications 
that the author thinks necessary in the application 
of the psycho-analytical technique to psychotics. 
Case histories of fourteen patients are given. One 
of the most important considerations in the author’s 
view is the problem of transferénce and counter- 
transference. In the treatment of psychotics the 
therapist must make use of the counter-transference 
as one of the most important therapeutic measures, 
in many cases the development of the indispensable 
transference situation cannot be achieved on 
classical lines or by the sole use of verbal inter- 
pretation; the psychotic is in need of ‘active 
sympathy’, a feeling of genuine love that will 
“make good for the tremendous deficit of love” 
undergone by the patient. Thus the psychotherapist- 
patient relationship answers 2 real need, like the 
parental instinct and yet different. The relation- 
ship with the patient is not at the oedipal level alone, 
and in some instances the therapist must be able to 
overcome the fear-cathected drives and allow the 
patient to iniroject him, a necessary step in the 
building up of a more mature body ego. Great 
importance tlierefore is placed on the ability of the 
therapist to produce a true * erlebnis ’ in his patient. 
He must be more than an ego-strengthening agent 
or permissive super-ego; he must be able to adapt 
himself instinctively to the diferent roles in response 
to the needs of the id, “ego and suprr-ego. The 
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author also considers whether it is possible to sug- 
gest some specific personality traits needed by the 
therapist dealing with psychotics. There is ade- 
quate illustration of the author’s technique and of 
Tesults achieved. Copious reference is made to the 
Psycho-analytical literature with special regard to 
the problem of counter-transference. 

In the second chapter the author, who has had 
considerable experience with electroshock therapy, 
deals with this method of treatment under its 
modified form, e.g. under pentothal anesthesia, 
during insulin therapy, ambulatory shocks, always 
according to need and never as a routine and in 
conjunction with and as an adjunct to psycho- 
therapy. He rejects, giving reasons, the point of 
view that physical methods of treatment are incom- 
patible with ‘ psycho-anaiytical principles’. He 
explains the various modifications he has developed 
in the application of these physical methods, both 
technically and therapeutically. Psychotherapy is 
always part of the treatment, a good transference 
situation is indispensable, and the impression that 
two forms of treatment are given must be avoided, 
Various statistics with reference to 500 cases are 
given in table form and commented upon, Two 
shorter chapters deal with the author’s experience 
with the use of androgens and with his researches 
on the therapeutic value of acidosis in the treatment 
of Psychosis, Interesting Suggestions are made 
and illustrations given of possible uses of androgens 
as an adjunct to Psychotherapy and also to ‘ alle- 
viate symptoms and difficulties of adjustment in 
some chronic female patients,’ 

This work is most interesting to the clinical 
Psychiatrist as well as to the psycho-analyst, and it 
aly an attempt at demonstrating as prac- 

Possible the multidimensional approach to 


fet of Severely disturbed patients, The 


Infant Speech. By M. M, 
(London: Routledge and Ke 
Pp. 383. 28s. net.) 


In his preface to the ist editio; i 
published in 1936, Dr. Lewis says "one cate = 
faith in the continuity of growth’. © fas ante 
more in this book than ask us to have faith a 
has provided evidence, ess 


Á Slightly less th 
third of the book is devoted: to the appendices 


Containing tabulated data based on the observa- 


Lewis, M.A., Ph.D. 
gan Paul Ltd., 1951. 
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tions of a number of workers, including the 
author’s own observations of a boy K. Some of 
the appendices and two further chapters have been 
added to this new edition of the book. Dr. Lewis 
has organized his own observations and con- 
clusions together with those of such scientific ob- 
servers as Darwin, Bühler, Preyer, Deville, Ament, 
Guillame, Hoyer, Valentine, and Stern. 

This book is devoted to discussion, fully docu- 
mented from observations, of such phases as early 
utterance, early response to speech, babbling, 
imitation, the beginning of comprehension of con- 
ventional speech, ths beginning of meaningful fe, 
of conventional speech, mastery of conventiona 
forms, and the beginning and early functions 0t. 
questions. While each chapter makes its con- 
scientious Offerings of observations and explana- 
tions, the illustrative material in this review İS 
drawn mainly from the first half of the book, re 
lating to the earliest phases in speech development: 
Dr. Lewis has illustrated richly the fluid and gona 
tinuous development of speech from the earliest 
infant cries to the fully-fledged adult word eoni 
versation., The student of human behaviour WBO 
is tempted to wander into the ‘ controversial area i 
will perhaps be inclined to abandon the term ‘ Pr? 
verbal period’, after studying and speculating 
about the observations recorded in this book. s 

The author sets out to solve two prob emi 
(1) The manner in which speech begins in children: 
and (2) How those characteristics of speech Whi 
We usuälly see flowering during the course O° x- 
child’s second year are related to his earlier a 
perience and behaviour. This detailed and V4 re 
able study will not disappoint readers who aay 
aware from the outset that Dr. Lewis appare™ © 
does not include a postulate of the unconscious: i 
mechanisms and fantasies, in his explanations oe 

experience and behaviour *, In an eclectic bibl 
8raphy, of 119 references, both psychological “a's 
linguistic, Psycho-analysis is represented by Fret! 
Principle. 

. The author uses both statistical data and 
tinued observations of individual children in 8! 


d con 
ving 
e 


of 
i ‘in discussing the mpi 
anguage we cannot evade the fact that the © pe 


of utterance are also the organs of sucking ; with 


makes this statement, but in the sounds dealt he 


nds: 
¥ S i 
Le. clicks, which Dr. Lewis has not dealt y e 
made on. inspiration of breath. Such soun: k- 
inforce the connection between speech an ZUA 


ing. African languages, e.g. Bushman, 


| 
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Khosa are characterized by labial, dental, palatal, 
and guttural clicks. These sounds belong to the 
Common quarry of human infant speech and more- 
Over to the earliest mother and child * conversa- 
tions’, Perhaps if Dr. Lewis had borne in mind 
the relationship between the history of the race 
and the history of the individual such a grave 
Omission would not have occurred. 
In phonetic script, different symbols are 
used to differentiate between these categories af 
Sounds. It is possible that when Dr. Lewis refers 
to, e.g., a T sound made by a child, he has in fact 
observed a dental click, and has used the European 
pronetis script, which does not include symbols 
ae clicks, But his text does not show that he has 
ae the difference. — African languages have 
the ie for which phonetic symbols do not exist in 
Symb uropean phonetic script, and additional 
a a have been added to represent such sounds 
med icks. Thus an important distinction has been 
ton, e between place of production, e.g. tip of 
click on alveo-dental ridge for both T and dental 
xh and manner of production, i.e. expired 
nae h for T and inspired breath for dental click. 
Bid: there is here a difference between expulsion 
Wich ot it is an aspect of the problem 
mi would be of ‘vital interest to the psycho- 
alyst, 
Since the analyst uses speech as his chief means 
mee nication with his patient, he will find 
eg 2 to interest him in the chapter on ‘Early 
o onie to Speech’. Intonation is anatysed in 
ir of acoustic quality (harsh or melodious), its 
RA essive quality, as reflecting the speaker's affec- 
3 state, and its conventional quality, reflecting 
ne cular group pattern. The child’s dis- 
ife inating responses in the first four months of 
are described. 
NEE book contains many interesting examples 
ch rating change in infants’ response to a 
anged situation. á 
child one case reactions were observed in 80 
"dren aged 1 day to 11 months when a crying 
Was brought near to another one lying peace- 
d in his cot. The results were observed with 
Bese oe a screen between the silent and the 
crying child. When a screen was put between the 
See eS and the silent child, so that they could not 
ca other, there was a significant change in 
age a by the end of the second month, at which 
cryj e percentage of children who responded by 
Ing fell from 32 to 10. 
n another experiment, children’s responses to 
endly and angry tones of voice were noted. 
ildren from 0:3 to 1-0 were observed, and here 
Significant change in response occurred at 5 
res. The child’s positive response to both 
endly and angry tone was increasingly replaced 


I 
fully 
an 


fri 
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after 5 months by neutral non-affective responses, 
but at il months positive responses occurred once’ 
again. 

One feels that the psycho-analyst might profit- 
ably co-operate with Dr. Lewis in attempting to 
explain the significance of these three facts : 

(1) The discrimination between friendly and 

angry tones. 

(2) The appearance of neutral responses to 
affectively toned speech. 

(3), The * somewhat surprising recrudescence of 
positive responses towards the end of the 
year’. > 

In the chapter on babbling, Dr. Lewis examines 
the work of Wundt, Baldwin, McDougall, Lorimer, 
Allport, and Freud, in an attempt to find some ex- 
planation for the phsnomena that have been 


observed. Babbling is viewed as a play activity, 


the purpose of which is * to secure the satisfaction 
which arises in the course of the activity itself °. 
The problem concerns the repetition of both ‘ com- 
fort’ and ‘ discomfort’ sounds in babbling. The 
paradox is solved by using Freud’s explanation 
that unpleasant experiences are repeated in order 
to master them. 

With this one exception, the author has not 
attempted to correlate his many detailed and pains- 
taking observations with explanations from 
dynamic psychology. He has, however, fulfilled 
one object very well: viz. to demonstrate in the 
speech process the continuity of development. This 
is illustrated particularly well in the example 
showing the growth in imitation from its rudimen- 
tary form at two months to its easily recognizable 
form at nine months. However, the lapse in 
imitative response at the stage when the child is 
* preoccupied with meaning’, and metalalia* or 
delayed imitation, are not satisfactorily explained. 
Various explandtions offered by other authors are 
discussed. Dr. Lewis rejects Le Dantec’s ‘em- 
magasinement ’ theory, on the basis that ‘ it seems 
no more justifiable to speak of ‘storing up’ in 
this than in arty other case of reinstatement of a 
past experience’. ‘ What is it that is stored ? ° and 
“where ?’ asks Dr. Lewis. Perhaps his difficulty 
in imagining the processes which might lead to a 
«storing up’ causes him to prefer Guernsey’s sug- 
gestion that ‘ delayed imitation’ is most probably 
a combination of ‘memory ° and of ‘ physiological 
perseveration °. 

This example, and others, have been included 
in this review to give some idea of the observations 
contained in the book. They are also intended to 
illustrate something of Dr. Lewis’s method of ex- 
planation, and his failure to take into account 
object relaticnships and unconscious dynamics in 


these explanations. 
The psycho-analyst will find here an invaluable 


a 
` chiygetoted by Dr. Lewis, e.g. of metalalia: A French 
> starting to talk in words at fifteen months, a 


month after losing üis Italian nurse, began to speak 
with something of an Italian pronunciation. 
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„source book of observations about one of the few 
observable aspects of the infant’s emotional and 
intellectual life. He will appreciate Dr. Lewis’s 
concept of growth as a process, and the evidence 
which is offered to illustrate this. But he will, no 
doubt, find himself at variance with the author in 
his explanations of these growth patterns. 
However, we remain indebted to Dr. Lewis for 
providing us with empirical evidence for reference 
in our task of evaluating, modifying, or confirming 
psychological hypotheses about the emotional life 
of the infant. 
e Sadie Mervis. 
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“The World Next Door. By Fritz Peters. 
(London: Gollancz, 1949. Pp. 320. 12s. 6d.) 


The writer, a young American, gives a graphic 
account of his experiences in a mental hospital 
during his three months’ stay following a schizo- 
phrenic episode. From the dates given the book 
must have been written within about a year from 
the time of his discharge, and the contents must 
therefore be regarded primarily as a reminiscence, 
though the style adopted is that of the narrative. 

The coherent manner in which he has pieced 
together the elements of his confused thinking and 
made them into an intelligible whole would in- 
dicate some considerable degree of consolidation 
and possibly refute the diagnosis of schizophrenia. 

The narrative begins with an outline of the 
thoughts which haunted him the night before the 
onset of the acute phase, which necessitated re- 
Straint. The journey to the hospital is worthy of 
note, as he was taken there in a police car, hand- 
cuffed and escorted by two policemen. The story 
on s in considerable detail, through the admis- 
A er peek room, acute ward to an early 
E N nce. Here he is seen in the family 

is no empathy. A misunderstanding 


with his mother 
k provokes 
aggression and he | an acute outburst of 


the police and han 
old ward, and aft 


discharge. 

The narrative can be taken i : 

(1) Asa straightforward aR tE valu 
is impaired by the lack of previous R 7 
hospital records, and notes on subse aent 
adjustment. However, it does ead 
demonstrate how a nursing staff trained in 
psycho-analytic principles could hel os 
deluded patient, for his main ni ‘ 
that all his questions were A 
answered foolishly. After his rezdmission 
he felt that there was a change in ailintas 
towards him, and he shows that through the 
development of a sympathetic, human re- 
lationship with some patients and nurses and 


* Motivation, 
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an understanding relationship with some of 

the doctors he was able to come to terms 

with his deep-seated aggression. 
(2) The whole illness can be regarded as a re- 
birth phantasy in which he works through 
his unsatisfactory infantile relationship with 
his mother and his equally unsatisfactory 
attempt to gain homosexual gratification an 
finally his arrival at an adult sexual goal 
through the liberation of his early aggres- 
sion. 

D. N. Hardcastle. 


Man into Wolf: An Anthropological Interpre 
tation of Sadism, Masochism and Lycanthropy: 
By Robert Eisler. With an Introduction by Prot 
Sir David K. Henderson. (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1951. Pp. 286. 21s.) 


The form of this book is somewhat unusual. 
consists essentially of a 29-page lecture given 
the psychiatric section of the Royal Society © 
Medicine under the presidency of Sir 3 
Henderson (who writes the Introduction), i 
author’s foreword, and two hundred pages ° 
notes, five appendices, and an index. The subject 
matter was originally published in the Hibben 
Journal for i946 as one of the initial chapters 0! * 
Sociology of war and peace, but the author's bat 
timely death in 1949 prevented him from comple 
Ing this work. : 

The author’s foreword is a valuable contr. ibut 
as in it he outlines the theme of his pape! 4 x 
conclusively defends its somewhat unortho a. 
Presentation in the book. He declares that in pan 
senting a thesis the lecturer should be able ns 
answer all questions and counter all object? s 
raised in the subsequent discussion. This he claim 
to have done by including in the book so MJ 
notes znd references. It is obvious from Sif jeat 
Henderson’s introduction that the lecture Was © the 
and interesting, but perhaps for the reader tly 
subject-matter would have been more coherer e 
Presented if the lecture had been recast ani 
of the supporting evidence now given in t that 
of notes incorporated in the text. It is cleat = 
the author spent an immense amount of time ott 
thought on both the lecture itself and its SUPPO 
ing notes. ism 

In his approach to the understanding of sade 
and masochism he introduces the paradox 0" to 
widespread desire to suffer pain, and uses 


It 


this of 
show how ridiculous is the hedonistic th a 
He ignores any ontogenetic ca’ of 
and explains irrational behaviour in tena ž 
atavistic reversion. He proceeds to unfold his Cibe 
cept of the evolution of the human race fr the 
time of the ice age, when the ancestors i iv 
golden age—the Primate apes—were perfect 7 pe 
nocuous, frugivoròus savages, living a 
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Primeval virgin forest (150,000-100,000 B.c.). 
During the destruction of this forest by the en- 
Croachment of the ice age, these ‘ good savages ` 
Were driven by hunger to aggression ; they copied 
the habits of the beasts of prey which pursued 
them and they, in turn, vented their wrath upon 
their victims by devouring alive the run-down 
booty—lycanthropy. He then assumes that these 
Savages, who had now become werewolves, in- 
Vaded the territory, as yet unaffected by the change 
et climate, of other * good savages `, killed the men, 
i. and carried off the women, and through 
we cross-breeding produced jhe human race of 
T ay. To the question * Must wars go on, human 
an ure being what it is?’ he answers that if all our 

Cestors were carnivorous, then it is inevitable. 
ON ever, there was a ‘ fall’, and the murderous 
ric, of our ancestors developed only under 
A me environmental conditions, then there is & 
that by changing our social environment we 

discard the ‘ wolf's mask °. 
D. N. Hardcastle. 


(Adventure in Mental Health. Psychiatric 
cial Work with the Armed Forces in World 
ii II. A Symposium by : Betty P. Broadhurst, 
eae Brodsky, Elwood W. Camp, Almena 
ey, Ethel L. Ginsburg, Irving Greenberg. 
ane T. Greving, Sidney Hechter, Alfred J. 
n, Henry S. Maas, Daniel E. O'Keefe, Daniel 
Rog osser, Myron J. Rockmore, Elizabeth H. 
dite Forrest H, Whitney, Imogen S. Young. 
ae by Henry Maas. (New York: Columbia 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. 334. ($4.50). 30s.) 


ee book is a review of psychiatric social work 
as th during the recent war. It is difficult'to read, 
is a © style is on the whole ponderous, though there 
tribune ked difference among the individual con- 
oft pis: It describes work done in all branches 
the a services, both medical and combat. “One of 
Work dey chapters contains an evaluation of the 
ne. 
ra book shows how the psychiatric social 
er can help the individual in the Services, and 
ri Service life modified the psychiatric socia 
tot €r’s case work principles since he was subject 
Psych: Same stresses and strains as his client. The 
iatric social worker was the only person who 
© any attempt to understand the serviceman’s 
eal problems whatever they might be, but it 
to » Clearly understood that the ultimate goal was 
elp him to be a better soldier. It is stated that 
interviews, which ranged from a few minutes 
Weeks of group therapy in hospitals, were kept 
f bjective as possible in order to keep trans- 
eae relationship at a minimum, as the men 
otic, likely to be transferred or discharged at short 
adju e. In these circumstances only superficial 
bsyastments could be made, but the fact that these 
Chiatric services were increasingly employed 
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would indicate that this type of interview and ad- 
justment was of considerable value in improving 
the efñciency of the individual soldier. 

As the exact rôle of the psychiatric social worker 
is not generally well understood the book would 
have been improved by a fuller use of illustrative 


case histories. 
D. N. Hardcastle. 


Its Meaning and Purpose. By W. E. 
Sargent. The Teach Yourself Books, edited by 
Leonard Cutts. (Londgn: English Universities 
Press Ltd., 1951. Pp. 154. 6s.) 

Books on sex tend too often to be religious, 
sensational, or coldly scientific ; the author of this 
book is to be congratulated in that he falls into 
none of these categories. He has tried to establish 
real values and to point the way to a new approach 
to sexual morality. It is a book crammed full of 
facts suitable for any intelligent reader. Over- 
simplification detracts from its value to some 
extent, and this is specially the case when he dis- 
cusses sublimation (page 41). It is very question- 
able whether masturbation should be included in 
the section ‘ The Deviations from the Normal °. 

S. L. Yates. 


Sey. 


Principles of Abnormal Psychology : The 
Dynamics of Psychic Illness. A. H. Maslow, Ph.D., 
and Bela Mittelmann, M.D. Revised Edition, 
1951. (New York: Harper & Bros. Pp. xv + 
665. $5.) 

This detailed revision of the text first published 
in 1941 is chiefly the work of Mittelmann. The 
authors state that they are attempting to present 
an integrated picture of the psychologically dis- 
turbed individual, utilizing genetic, clinical, experi- 
mental, nsycho-analytical, psycho-biological, com- 
parative, sociological, and anthropological ` ob- 
servations. As a single introductory text for 
medical ‘students, psychological students, sociolo- 
gical students and perhaps also for senior nurses. 
it is doubtful if a better is available. The student 
is referred to further reading and the list, both of 
monographs and articles, is up to date (one thous- 


and titles). 
W. Clifford M. Scott. 


Psychiatrie heute (Psychiatry To-day). By Kurt 
Schneider. (Stuttgart: George Thieme, 1952. 


` Pp. 31.) 


Die Grenzcn der Psychotherapie (The Limita- 
tions of Psychotherapy). By G. Ewald. (Stuttgart, 


1952. Pp. 35.) 
Gesetze und Sinn des Träumens (Laws and 


Meaning of Dreaming). By K. Leonhard. (Stutt- 
gart, 1951. Pp. 146.) 
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German psychiatry has for some time been 
stagnant. In the fields in which it excelled, pro- 
gress has come to a standstill: descriptive 
psychiatry, as Professor Schneider frankly admits, 
has come to the end of its resources ; the same can 
be said of neuro-pathology; and psychiatric 
eugenics stands discredited. The attitude of most 
German psychiatrists to the dynamic approach 
based on psycho-analysis is one of rejection or 
bewilderment. Having fought psycho-analysis 
tooth and nail, they now find that, while it is pro- 
hibited in the East for ideological reasons, it has 
conquered most of the important teaching centres 
in the United States. The reactions to this situa- 
tion are interesting to watch. The sense of frust- 
Tation in the proud centres of German psychiatric 
teaching and research must be considerable. Frust- 
ration is apt to lead to regression. And this is 
exactly what threatens to happen to German 
psychiatry, which shows distinct signs of again 
embracing philosophy, from which it had eman- 
cipated itself only with the greatest difficulties. In 
many University Clinics the old captains are still 
at the helm. The younger generation has not 
arrived. It is against this historical background 
that the first two of these publications have 
to be appraised. The third is typical of quite a 
number of publications in Germany and elsewhere. 
Tt deals with a subject on which psycho-analysis 
has thrown much light. Having recognized this in 
generous terms the authors ignore the psycho- 
analytic contribution morë or less completely, and 
Produce a ‘ purified’ version of their own. 

Professor Schneider of Heidelberg reflects on the 
Present situation of psychiatry: it rests on two 
piis, neuropathology and psychopathology, the 

atter being, of course, of a phenomenological type. 

he unity of bedy and mind, which psychiatry 


takes for granted, is an irrati ‘ i 
‘ » 1S an Irrational and metaphysical 
fact. Here the a Bayi 


regards all problems wi edt 
irrational Thus 
Mental ab- 


by this approach, although h 
implies a break with the mo 
mind unity and leads away from biclo 
realizes that such an approach 
duce Traducianism, the belief i 
of the soul, as the only explanation for ity i 

mental disorders. Professor .Schneider wins 
been strongly influenced by the Philosopher 


J gy. Healso 
is bouneto intro- 
n the transmission 


' population of Bornholm with a view to €s 
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Jaspers, deserves thanks for stating the psychia- 
trist’s dilemma so clearly. E 

Professor Ewald of Göttingen covers familiar 
ground in his criticism of psycho-analysis and its 
derivatives. Much of it is ill-informed, and the 
reader may well ask why the author expresses re- 
spect and admiration for Freud, who, according to 
him, was almost invariably wrong. The effects of 
psychotherapy are limited by constitution and by 
“ideals and values of the objéctive spirit * which 
are unrelated to libido. The latter is outside the 
scope of psychotherapy. Existential analysis opens 
up new avenues. .. . 

Professor Leonhard of Frankfurt has no use for 
the psycho-analytic interpretation of dient 
There is, according to him, no indication tha 
material which is foreign to the waking conscious- 
ness appears in dreams, nor is there a * censor ; 
The dream elaborates by ‘ associative stimulation > 
what has been only dimly experienced in i 
Waking state. It is the pictorial animation of suc 
material. In dream volition is weak and imagery 
strong. The subconscious keeps the mind 10 a 
State of constant activity. One of the most impo 
tant functions of dreaming is the maintenance ON 
the store of memory. * Much would be lost ae 
maturely, there would be no‘human memory, if t he 
dream did not offer the opportunity for renew i 
There is no basis for such a sweeping stateme A 
Pötzl’s experiments, of which the author make 
great deal, prove nothing of the sort. Like the pe 
Freudian writers on dreams, the author canc a 
himself mainly with cognitive processes. wW am 
emotions and instinctual urges enter into the aei 
they are due to body sensations. The oe 
Symbolism in dreams is accidental and unin Ae 
tant. It is not clear what Leonhard means bY ical 
Subconscious. In places, it seems to be identi i 
With the preconscious, while on other occasion’ 
appears to be that part of the mind whose Tas 
functién it is to look after functioning of the nl 
described by the author. To him, the dream aa 
highlights what is going on in the waking © 
sciousness. It holds no secrets. There !§ 
personal unconscious, This is Hamlet without 
Prince of Denmark ! 


the 
E. Stengel- 


ple 
ng: 
JI 


The Expectation of Mental Infirmity in a S0”, 
of the Danish Population. By Kurt H. Pret 
Occasional Papers on Eugenics. (London: © 
and Co., 1951. Pp. 53, 3s. 6d.) of the 

This is a report on a survey of a same sca Ui 


ing the incidence of mental illness. The sanpT. 
consisted of all persons born from 1883 to apbi- 
More than 4,000 people were studied biog ered 
sally. It was found that 12 per cent. had ee: 
from mental disorder (including mental defici pad 
at some time in their lives. 4 per cent. ha 


— 
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Psychoses (schizophrenia, manic-depressive illness, 
epilepsy), and less than 2 per cent. neuroses. The 
ao rbidity risk for men was found to be only half 
AA at for women. This was due to the much 
a frequency of manic-depressive illness in 
Bini Like others, the author comes to the 
Pare usion that sterilization would not make any 
E rial difference to the incidence of psychoses ; 
eea ange carriers, who so far have, defied 
ey are respoiisible for their hereditary trans- 
ee Interesting as this study is, the results do 
CA end themselves to generalization. It demon- 
of ie how difficult it is to establish the proportion 
Bra pean in the population. The percentage 
estimate, e author is obviously a gross under- 
E. Stengel. 


tap tique et Continence. Les Etudes Carmeli- 
nes, Desclée de Brouwer, 1952. (Pp. 407.) 


rr nis, volume consists of papers presented at the 
Se aes Catholic Congress of Religious 
RRS to ogy held at Avon. The task it set itself 
mystical confront the findings obtained through 
EROA experience with those brought to light by 
Psychol workers principally in the fields of 
ich aad and psychiatry. The main question to 
ee shy abe is searched for in these papers is 
Mystical it in a nutshell—whether sexuality and a 
Catholi spiritual way of life, as demanded by the 
antago ¢ Church from its priests, are mutually 
Hi i or in some way compatible with ‘each 
the Ch he contributions have come, apart from 
istin ron (Catholic and others), also from other 
p BS Shed authors in the fields of religious 
and hie y, physiology, psychology, psychiatry, 
these ycho-analysis. While the profuse variety of 
that fe eee there are twenty-six—offers much 
Which of interest and also many opinions with 
is, tog One could personally agreé or disagree, there 
of the ae noteworthy feature in that several 
quaint hurch representatives show a basic ac- 
Rained avy with the knowledge of the human mind 
during the last half century. 
of ae query which seems to occupy the thoughts 
Could of the writers—implicitly or explicitly— 
Sexual e put thus: Why do certain people tolerate 
Some abstinence better than others; why do 
aaan healthy, vigorous, and capable of a 
on Ctory object relationship, whereas others are 
equal to the task and fall ill as a result ? 
answe patients teach us that there is no single 
d er of general validity to this complex question, 
(or that factors such as inherited constitution 
-Organic and psychic), early, pre-disposing external 
A Uences—and, of course, many more—have to 
taken into account. Furthermore, we know 
op m Clinical experience that to many people the 
he? applies: they can remain comparatively 
Ithy only as long as they can succeed in avoid- 
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ing certain instinctual demands or in keeping these 
at a constant low charge. 

There is frequent use of the concept of sublima- 
tion, by which is generally meant the substitution 
of activities of a genital nature by those of a 
‘higher’, e.g. spiritual kind, instead of confining 
its meaning to the transformation along social 
channels of pre-genital drives. If one accepts the 
fact that the psycho-biological function of the 
genital apparatus as a discharger of libidinal 
tension cannot be taken over by any other organ 
or combination of organs, one may well ask on 
what grounds any other activity could claim to be 
a‘higher’ substitute. “ 

One author writes: ‘What is given away to 
sexuality is lost to prayer *. How true this is! 
Freud in his paper on Narcissism points out that 
sublimation is a process which concerns the instinct 
deflected from its aim, whereas idealization con- 
cerns the object. For the sake of clarity, these two 
concepts should not be confused with each other, 
and sublimation not be equated with idealization. 

C, D. Gomperts. 


Case Record from a Sonnetorium. By Merrill 
Moore. (New York: Twayne Publishers, 1952.) 


Merrill Moore, noted Boston psychiatrist, who 
has already published four volumes of sonnets, 
now offers a new collection on themes derived 
from his professional experiences. They are true 
to sonnet form, that most difficult type of poetic 
structure, and cover a wide variety of characteriza- 
tions, problems, dilemmas and perplexities familiar 
to psychiatrists. These range from the defence of 
unreasonable reserve to the satisfaction of sexual 
satiation; from self-sacrifice through inhibition 
to the release of ‘unresolved difficulties by unremit- 
ting devotion to work. 

It is amazing how clearly and dramatically Dr. 
Moore’s deft touch brings into focus these varie- 
gated portraits in fourteen lines. Perhaps even 
more noteworthy is the profusion of Dr. Moore’s 
contributions. A hint concerning this may be 
detected in the introduction where he says that 
after thinking out the first three or four lines the 
sonnet ‘ would pick up some sort of momentum of 
its own and go on writing itself’. This might be 
interpreted that much of Dr. Moore’s feeling is 
transposed into words directly from the fore- 
conscious or even the unconscious—Which may 
account for its spontaneity, vitality and force. 

If this is sop we may expect many more sonnets 
from Dr. Moore’s pen to epitomize situations 
which psychiatrists know about but which he alone 
has fourd possible to record so vividly. The 
psychiatrist and layman will take pleasure in medi- 
tating and sometimes chuckling over these brilliant 


characterizations. 
C. P. Oberndorf. 
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The Standard Edition of the Complete Psycho- 
logical Works of Sigmund Freud. The Hogarth 
Press and the Institute of Psycho-Analysis in London 
announce the forthcoming publication of Freud’s 
work in twenty-four volumes, translated into 
English under the General Editorship of James 
Strachey, advised and assisted by Anna Frevd. 

The centenary of Freud’s birth falls on 6 May, 
1956, and the event is being marked by the issue of 
a new edition of his works in English in twenty- 
four volumes: twenty-three volumes of text to- 
gether with an index volume. The edition will be 
Demy 8vo in size, bound in buckram, and blocked 
in real gold. 

The new Standard Edition will comprise the whole 
of Freud’s published psychological writings—that 
is, both the psycho-analytic and the pre-psycho- 
analytic. It will not include his early biological and 
neurological? writings, which might appropriately 
form a supplementary series of volumes. Nor will 
it include his correspondence, the publication of 
which must necessarily be postponed. An excep- 
tion has, however, been made in the case of his 
letters to Wilhelm Fliess. These throw so much 
light on the early development of Freud’s psycho- 
logical views that their omission would seriously 
impair the completeness of the edition as a whole, 
Accordingly the more purely scientific portions of 
those letters, including all the detached draft- 

Papers and, in Particular, the ‘ Project for a Scientific 
Psychology ’, wilt find a place in the first volume of 
the Standard Edition. The same considerations 


have led to the inclusion in the second volume of the 
Sections of the Studies o 


Breuer, which were omi 


Ce arises of whether the works 
according 


er more than one 
ooks were largely 
author at different 
he Importance of a 


Opt, in the main, a 
ough this has not 
- Each volume will 


—$__ 


r grasp of the sub- ° 


(Vols. IV and V), A Case of Hysteria, Three 


cover a particular period of time; but within that 
volum? any outstanding work, will be given pre- 
cedence over those of secondary importance. ~ 
Each volume will have its own index ‘and bibl 
graphical material, while the final volume gi 
contain a general ir.dex as well as a complete biblio- 
graphy of all Freyd’s writings. “ 
The basic text of the Standard Edition will be 
that of the last German editions published in 
Freud’s lifetime. But where a work has been 
changed or added to at various times, the dates at 
which the additions were made will be noted, an 
earlier versions will be given in the footnotes: 
This procedure, which has never been carried eu 
any German edition, is especially illuminating 1n t : 
case of The Interpretation of Dreams and the ite 
Essays on the Theory of Sexuality, both of ame 
were greatly altered by Freud in the course of his i e 
New translations will be made of many wor E 
including Studies on Hysteria, The Interpretation n 
Dreams, The Psychopathology of Everyday Life, 3 
Jokes and their Relation to the Unconscious. ee 
recently published new versions of the ee 
Essays, Totem and Taboo and Beyond the lear 
Principle will be included, But in every case ry 
which a previous translation is used it will be Vl? 
carefully revised. The editors’ aim will be to pee 
lish a uniformity of style and terminology throug 
Out the volumes. ery 
Editorial interventions will be restricted to ‘put 
Occasional attempts ‘at elucidating the text. og 
there will be a considerable number of ee 
references to other writings of Freud’s in urthet 
Some ‘topic or particular point receives pory 
treatment. It is intended in this way to assist e! 
student to follow threads which must be siea 
by the predominantly chronological arrangemen to 
the edition. A special endeavour will be made of 
verify all quotations and references, iE fe 
which are inaccurately given in the German eunian 
The General Editorship of the Standard Edit 
will be in the hands of Mr. James Strachey, WhO pe 
also be responsible for much of the translation of 
will at every stage enjoy the advice and help 
Miss Anna Freud, + ag out 
It is hoped that it will be possible to bne Bes 
four volumes in the second half of 1953, and a fu 
four volumes in each year subsequently. 
volumes will not be published consecutively: ams 
first four will be The Interpretation of Pisali 


? Sigmund Freud’s study on ‘ Apj 


nasia’ l Zur 
der Aphasien. Eine kritische Studie, 1891 j wie 
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x = ion, translate 
published by Imago Publishing Co., London, Ep. 
and introduced by Erwin Stengel, M.D., M.R-C: 


| 


on Sexuality and Other Works (Vol. VII) and Two 
Case Histories (Vol. X). 
4 This Standard Edition will only be obtainable as 
Peele and not in separate volumes. Advance 
Fs ge to the edition will receive each volume 
an It is published. The special pre-publication 
Ice is £30 for the set of twenty-four volumes. 
ae offer operates until 1 June 1953 when the first 
£35 me will be issued. Thereafter the price ill be 
the set, i 
et of Volumes 
ol, ï Pre-Analytic Publications and Unpub- 
lished Drafts (1888-1897). 
Studies on Hysteria (1893-1895). 


yol a Early Analytic Publications (1893-1 899). 
Vol. a The Interpretation of Dreams (I) (1900). 
i The Interpretation of Dreams (H) and 
Vol y On Dreams (1900-1901). 
VI The Psychopathology of Everyday Life 
Vol (1901). 
-VI Three Essays on Sexuality, A Case of 
Hysteria, and Other Works (1901- 
V, 1905). 
ol. VII Jokes and their Relation to the Uncon- 
Vol. 1x scious (1905). 
Jensens * Gradiva’ and Other Works 
Vol. x (1906-1909). 
Vor. XI Two Case Histories (1909). 
7 Five Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, 
Leonardo, and Other Works (1909- 
V 1910). X 
ol. XU Case History of Schreber, Papers on 


Technique, and Other Works (1911- 
1913). 
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Vol. XIII Totem and Taboo and Other Works 
(1913-1914). 
Vol. XIV A History of the Psycho-Analytic 


Movement, Papers on Metapsycho- 
logy, and Other Works (1914-1916). 


Vol. XV Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 
Analysis (I) (1916-1917). 

Vol. XVI Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 
Analysis (II) (1917). 

Vol. XVIL An Infantile Neurosis and Other Works 


(1917-1919). 
XVII Beyond the Pleasure Principle, Group 
Psychology, and Other Works (1920- 

x 1922) i 

XIX The Ego and the Id and Other Works 
(1923-1925). z 

An Autobiographical Study, Inhibitions, 
Symptoms and Anxiety, Lay Analysis, 
and Other Works (1925-1926) 

The Future of an Illusion, Civilization 
and its Discontents, and Other Works 
(1927-1931). 

XXIL New Introductory Lectures and Other 

Works (1932-1936). 
XXIII Moses and Monotheism, An Outline of 
© Psycho-Analysis, and Other Works 
(1937-1939). 
XXIV Indexes, Bibliography, etc. 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. XX 


Vol. XXI 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Freud’s Portrait. A reproduction of Sigmund 
Freud’s portrait in pastel, three colours (Schmutzer, 
1926) is now obtainable from Imago Publishing Co. 
(10 Nottingham Place, London, W.1); the repro- 
duction is authorized by the artist’s son. 
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£ LL BooKs reviewed or mentioned in the International Journal of Psycho- 
ry Ait may be obtained from the sates DEPARTMENT of Bailliere, 
£ t Tindall and Cox, Ltd. We can, in fact, obtain to order any book from 
6 any publisher in any part of the world. 

ry The service we offer, not only to individual customers but also to Scientific 
s Institutions and Libraries, is based on a hundred and twenty-seven years’ 
£ practical experience. All too often the supply of technical books and periodicals 
A is made subject to haphazard arrangements, whereas in reality it is a highly 
6 skilled job, especially in these days of quotas, controls, and currency restrictions 
ry —and the members of our staff are carefully trained to carr it out. 

A If you are in London, visit’ our showroom in Henrietta Street, Covent 
6 Garden, where you can inspect our large and selected stock of medical and 
£ scientific books, from all the leading British and American publishers. If you 
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added on disorders due to physical 
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medicine, and the history of Rea 
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Vol. XXXIV 


ON THE PSYCHO-ANALYTIC THEORY OF AFFECTS 


By DAVID RAPAPORT, Pu.D. 
AUSTEN RIGGS FOUNDATION, STOCKBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


I 


We do not possess a systematic statement of the 
Teho aia ka theory of affects.1 The attempt 
F shall here make to piece together the existing 
Tagments of this theory encounters two major 
difficulties. The first,is that we have to deal with 
formulations originating from all three phases 
of the development of psycho-analysis: the 
beginning phase in which the theory of catharsis 
and the theory of psycho-analysis were not as 
yet sharply separated; the middle phase in 
which the id was in the centre of interest; and 
the recent phase in which interest .is increas- 
ingly concerned with the ego. The treatment of 
the formulations of three such disparate origins 
AS the more difficult partly because each’ of them 
persists into the later phases, and partly because 
Most of the later formulations are to some 
extent anticipated in the earlier phases, The 
ond difficulty is that the fragments to be put 
ee are only too familiar, and culling them 
thei thus appear to many just as superfluous as 
‘ T systematization will seem unpalatable 
D unacceptable officiousness to others. 
oe view of these difficulties it will be worth- 
th ile to remind ourselves, before going on to 
3 e task set for this paper, that an attempt at 
p lenistizing the theory of affects is not merely 
theoretical nicety, but has eminent practical 
Mportance. Freud (28) wrote (p. 109): 
If ‘the instinct did not attach itself to an idea, or 
Manifest itself as an affective state, we could know 
Nothing about it. 


for The term affect will in this paper be used to stand 
is T the terms ‘ emotion ° and ‘ feeling ’ also, since there 
No clear distinction in the litereture in the use of these 


Indeed, it goes without saying that in his every- 
day work the transference affects are the guide 
of the therapist, and that, though affect-storms , 
of abreaction and catharsis are no longer the 
aims of psycho-analytic therapy, ‘ recall’ and 
‘ insight ’s without affective experience do not 
usually yield therapeutic advance. But it is 
explain theoretically 
d that without 


—in therapy in general, 
‘working through *_=defences are 
affects arise as indicators of the drive dis- 
covered and ‘liberated? from its defence- 


shackles. Freud (26, p- 376) wrote: 


fs Theoretically one may" correlate .- - [working 
through] with the ‘ abreaction} of quantities of 
affects pent up*by repression, without which the 
hypnotic treatment remained ineffective. 


We also know that ‘ liberation ° of drives in the 
form of abreacticn, ie. massive affective out- 
burst, is not as a rule therapeutically effective. 
Fenichel (15), criticizing Kaiser’s resistance- 


analysis, wrote: 

_, . there is a ‘taking distance’ from the affect, 
which seems to me—in contrast to Kaiser—desirable. 
The judging ego of the patient should take distance 
from its affect, should recognize it untimely and 
should remember its origins affectively. An ‘ affect 
breakthrough ’ without such ‘ taking distance’ is 
—as Freud has put it once— an outright calamity °. 
Kaiser’s comment that ‘after a “genuine break- 
through of drives” there is nothing left for the 
analyst to explain, or clarify, or add to the contents 


terms. For a suggested terminology, see Rapaport 


(60, Chap. 1). 
12 
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expressed by the’patient ° makes us Suspect that he 
actually does not Tecognize this ‘calamity’ for 
what it is, that he neglects * working through ’, 
does not understand its essential role in the actual 
elimination of Tepressions, and that thus he is after 
a sort of * neo-catharsis ’"—instead of analysis. 


A. Freud (17a, p. 42), in discussing the use of 
mechanisms of defence against affects, points 
to the importance of the understanding of 
affects for the technique of child analysis, and 
her point seems to have a validity beyond the 
confines of the latter also: 


The analysis and bringing into consciousness of the 
specific form of this defence against affect—whether 
it be reversal, displacement or complete repression— 
teaches us something of the particular technique 
adopted by the ego of the child in question and, just 
like the analysis of resistance, enables us to infer 
his attitude to his instincts and the nature of his 
symptom-formation. It is therefore a fact of pecu- 
liar importance in child-analysis that, in observing 
the affective processes, we are largely independent 
of the child’s voluntary co-operation and his truth- 
fulness or untruthfulness in what he tell; us. His 
affects betray themselves against his will, 


Clearly, S. Freud, Fenichel and A, Freud 
imply that the liberation of drives from re- 
pression is necessarily accompanied by an 
appearance of affects, and therapy is dependent 
upon effecting the appearance of these affects 
in certain forms 
affects in certain w. 
theoretically abou 


n therapy, 


Š howe 
not exhaust the clinical significa. TER 


nce of affects. 
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We have come to label as affect such a wide 
variety of phenomena that both in diagnostic 
and therapeutic work we are in danger of being 
led astray by the term, as long as we lack a 
systematic view of the relationships of all the 
phenomena to which we apply it.? A brief 
survey will show the complexity of the situa- 
tion. We call affect not only the infant’s rage 
(encountered later on in temper tantrums and 
in tue destructive outbursts of some catatonics) 
and the adult’s anger accompanied by the corre- 
sponding expressive movements and other 
physiological congomitants, but also the sub- 
jective feelings of those well-controlled adults 
who show little or no affect-expression, as well 
as the anger of Over-controlling compulsive 
persons who just ‘ know’ that they ‘ could be 

or ‘should be’ angry. We also call affects 
those displays which impress the onlooker 
as histrionic or affectations, and which certain 
character-types are prone to produce,’ either in 
exaggeration of experienced, or as substitutes 
for hot-experienced, affects. It is not quite 
clear how these are related to the ‘ as if’ affects 
of those schizoid Personalities described bY 
Helene Deutsch (8, p. 123).2 Nor is ae 
relation clear to those oversensitive inciple? 

and ambulatory schizophrenics who appear to 
wallow, in their affects, which on closer inspec- 
tion turn out to be restitution-products fo! 

lowing a total withdrawal of object cathexes: 

these patients are affectively moved by anything 
that seems to promise them the experience 0 
affects, because it proves to them that they %1? 


Still capable of feeling. Nor is there ee 
about the relation of both these latter typ% 
t 


© those more crudely obvious schizophreme 
affect-phenomena termed ‘flat affect’ ae 
“inappropriate affect’. We need not dwell ak 
displaced affects, somatic affect-equivalen’® 
without conscious affect-experience, OT d 
relation of these to conversion-symptoms tat 
psychosomatic disorders and all the rest tha A 
belong to the chapter of * unconscious emotion > 
they have been variously discussed (Feniche 


? While all the phenomena discussed i 
do with affects, and are time and again ae to 
the literature, my listing them here does not impi that 
they are correctly labelled as affects n By thal 


or t 
of affects alone must account fully for ane theory 
Indeed some of the phenomena to be li ey 


aister 
complex, and more than the theory of ane Sil Taa 


to be invoked for their explanation. What I i 
listing them here is that they constitute an dea 
Problem for the theory of affects also. j 


= " 057 
+ Outwardly he conducts his life as if he ity: 
Omplete ‘and sensitive emotional ¢ forms 


Zet 

guer, an act of P 
cathexis.” in 

* Here the Subjective experience of lack of affect jn 
depersonalization (Schilder, 65, Fenichel, 17) Ferger 
certain allied syndromes of organic etiology (Bu 
Prinz and Kaila, 7, and Schilder, 65) is also relevant, 

è Compare Federn on narcissistic affect (12, p. 13)- 
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17; Alexander, 1; Rapaport, 60). But we must 
Mention the related phenomena of ‘frozen 
affects’ which find expression—without con- 
scious affect-experience—in stereotyped pos- 
tures, facial expressions, tones of voice, motility, 
etc., to which Reich (63) called attention. And 
We must take notice of such affects as anxiety, 
guilt, elation, depression, which—in centrast 
to the momentary affects so far mentioned— 
may take pathological chronic forms; even 
More important, they may take charactero- 
logical chronic forms, as ir? anxious people, 
gay people, gloomy people,» bashful people, 
ete, (cf. Landauer, 54). Furthermore, we must 
Mention a special group of affects, namely 
those grouped around the experiences of the 
Comic, wit, humour, etc., which are apparently 
Telated to a specific kind of saving of cathectic 
expenditure, rather than to any specific kind of 
Cathectic tension. It is noteworthy that a 
Proclivity to elicit and/or experience such 
affects may also take a chronic form and 
Structuralize into a character trait (cf. Brenman, 
4). Finally we must mention such specific and 
Complex affective states as apathy, nostalgia, 
boredom, etc., which are also relatively chronic 
affect-formations (cf. 3a). 

To make even more glaring the complexity 
of what a theory of affect must accourt for, 
we might add that, on the one hand, neurotic 
inhibition and ego-limitation cuts down the 
Tange of intensity and variability of affect- 
experiences; on the other, regression-processes 
bring to the fore unbridled and unmodulated 
affective attacks in which, while intensity is 
formidable, range and variability are minimal. 


II 


I shall now review the concepts of affect of 
each of the three phases of the development of 
Psycho-analysis. 

The dominant concept of affect of the begin- 
ning phase of psycho-analysis, in which no 
Sharp differentiation between the theory of 
Cathartic-hypnosis and that of psycho-analysis 

ad as yet occurred, equates affect with the 
quantity of psychic energy, which was later 
Onceptualized as drive-cathexis. But while 
ater the cathexis of affects is distinguished from 
tive-cathexis proper and from bound-(ego-) 
Cathexes, here affect stands for all of these. 


reud (19, p. 75) wrote: 
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- among the psychic functions there is something 
which should be differentiated (an amount of affect, 
a sum of excitation®), something having all the 
attributes of a quantity . . . a something which is 
capable of increase, decrease, displacement, and 
discharge, and which extends itself over the memory 
traces of an idea like an electric charge over the 
surface of the body. 


Accordingly, the role of affects in symptom- 
formation is that affects prevented from dis- 
charge remain on the one hand fixed to the 
pathogenic idea or phantasy, and on the other 
find outlet in the innervations of conversion 
symptoms. Freud (5, pp. 7-8) wrote: 


The ideas which have become pathogenic are 
preserved with such freshness and affective force 
because the normal process of absorption by abre- 
action and by reproduction in a state of unrestrained 
association is denied them. 


And Breuer (ib., pp. 151-2) wrote: 


The ‘hysterical conversion’ is then complete, 
for the original intercerebral excitement of the 
affect was changed into the process of excitement 
of the peripheral path, and the original affective 
idea no longer evokes the affect, but only the ab- 
normal reflex. 


Correspondingly, the role of affects in therapy 

is that the discharge of the dammed-up affect _ 
drains the pathogenic idea of its force and 

influence. Freud (18, pp. 40-41) wrote: 


By providing an opportunity for the pent-up 
affect to discharge itself in werds the therapy 
deprives of its effective power the idea which was not 


originally abreacted. 


Simultaneously the anxiety-affect was ex- 
plained as affeet or libido (these terms were at 
this point still interchangeable) transformed by 
being repressed. Freud (19, pp. 96-7) wrote: 


. an accumulation of excitation is involved. 

_ Anxiety . . . probably represents . . . the 
deflection of somatic sexual excitation from the 
psychical field, and . . . an abnormal use of it, 
due to this deflection. (20, pp. 96-7). 

Libido will therefore subside . . . and the excita- 
tion will express itself instead subcortically as 
anxiety (20, p. 99). 


Freud also {22, p. 227) wrote: 


. anxiety actually was libido diverted from its 
usual course. 


ë Ttalics mine (D. R.). 
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This concept of affect and anxiety persisted 
into the second phase of the development of 
psycho-analysis which, as we shall see, already 
contains fragments of a more advanced theory 
of affects and anxiety. Freud (23, p. 537) 
wrote: 


The fulfilment of these wishes would no longer 
produce an affect of pleasure, but one of pain; 
and it is just this conversion of affect that con- 
stitutes the essence of what we call ‘ repression.’. 


Even later Freud (24, p. 178) wrote: 


When once a state of anxiety establishes itself, 
the anxiety swallows up all other feelings; with the 
progress of repression, and the more those ideas 
which are charged with affect and which have been 
conscious move down into the unconscious, all 
affects are capable of being changed into anxiety. 


Indeed the use of the term affect as though it 
were psychic energy (cathexis) in general—aided 
and abetted by Bleuler’s (3), Jung’s (46), and 
Schilder’s (64, 66) usage—persists in psycho- 
analytic literature to our own day. Academic 
psychology, psychosomatic medicine, and psy- 
chiatry at large lent a hand in perpetuating it 
and making it general usage, when psycho- 
analytic theoretical development had long since 
abandoned it. 

Before turning to the affect-concept of the 
next phase in the development of psycho- 
analysis, we must point out that already in the 
Studies in Hysteria (published 1895) and in 
Freud’s posthumously published Outline ofa 
Psychology (written 1895)—which will not be 
discussed here—there are traces of the later 
ane of affects. For instance, the rela- 

n between drive and affect is indicated for the 


ae though not theoretically further 
eveloped; the affective state of ‘ being-in- 
love’ is derived from the 


Freud (5, pp. 145-6) wrote sexual instinct’. 


This is glaringly observed ; 

‘Phenomenon of being in ee AA 
becomes endowed with the whole E fit ms 
excitement set free by the sexual instinct; e 
becomes . . . an ‘affective idea’, That is ih 
assuming actuality in consciousness she sets f 

the increased excitement which really originate: a 
another source, namely, in the sexual glands a 


Even traces of a distinction betw 
of tension by action, by affect, and by bindi 

; ; y bind 
through the work of thought (association) = 
already present, though stil clouded by the 


een disposal 


„tion as to the nature of the development © s 
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affect-terminology. Freud (18, pp. 30-31) 


wrote: 


The fading of a memory or of its affect depends 
.. . foremost on whether an energetic reaction 
(discharge of feeling) supervened on the affective 
experience or not. By reaction we here mean the 
whole range of voluntary and involuntary reflexes, 
by which . . . affects are habitually worked off— 
from weeping up to an actual.act of revenge - - s 
thereaction . . . to the trauma has a... E, 
plete cathartic effect only if it takes the form 0 À 
fully adequate réaction, such as an act of revenen 
But man finds a surogate for such an act in spec a 
. . . Abreaction i$, however, not the only kind “a 
solution at the disposal of the normal psychi 
mechanism . . . the normal man succeeds 4 
means of associations in dissipating the accom 
panying affect. 


I 


The second phase of the development oi 
psycho-analytic theory begins with Zhe mA 
pretation of Dreams (23, 1900); it is charac 
ized by the metapsychological systematizatt 
of psycho-analytic discoveries in general ke 
by the development of the economic point is 
view, the theory of cathexes, in particular. K t 
a familiar fact that, while the dynamic por 
of view was highly developed by the time ; 
phase: of the theory opened, and while 
economic point of view was developed in hit 
phase, thé structural point of view—the ae 
of the metapsychological triad—was still o- 
ging behind, taking the form of the ron 
graphical point of view. Metapsychology to 
we find it in Freud’s main writings devote ica 
it (23, Chap. VII, and ‘ Metapsycholoer, 
Papers’, 1911-17) is an incomplete the’ 
Preparatory to the developing of the struct? i 
point of view, the advent of which usher al 
&80-psychology and completes the fo" 
ramework of metapsychology. <S 

The Interpretation F Deans already be as 
sharply with the previous conception ofa ei Bs 
psychic (drive) energy proper, and Ore 
affects to be motor and secretory (dischare 
processes which are controlled from the 
conscious. Freud (23, p. 521) wrote: 


We here take as our basis a quite definite asst 


this 


mp7 
ct. 


nctio®* 


This is regarded as a motor or secretory fU und Í” 


the key to the innervation of which is to be fo 
the ideas of the Unconscious. 


ime’ 
But this sharp break was not noted at the woo 
only well in the third phase of the develoP 


a; 
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of psycho-analysis did Kulovesi (52) come 
back to it, noting and attempting to clarify the 
relation between the James-Lange and the 
psycho-analytic theories of affects.’ The break 
is sharp, the dynamic is no longer that of 
affects but rather that of the energy (drive- 
Cathexis) inherent in wishes. Affects are re- 
leased by, and are indicators of, unconscious 
wishes. The complex relation of affects to ,the 
Other class of indicators (representations) of 
drives—i.e. ideas—is also considered. Freud 
(23, p. 537) wrote: d 


n metho from which the unconscious wish 
net iberation of affect have never been 
fon le to the Preconscious, and for that reason 
3 = iberation cannot be inhibited. It is precisely 
o account of this generation of affect that these 

cas are not now accessible even by way of the 
preconscious thoughts to which they have trans- 


fi = 
ey the energy of the wishes connected with 


and: 


ae ideational contents have undergone dis- 
St and substitutions, while the affects have 
ane unchanged. No wonder, then, that the 
is onal content which has been altered by dream- 

Istortion no longer fits the affect which has re- 
mained intact (ibid., p. 434). 


The realization of the theoretical programme 
forecast in the Studies in Hysteria—to dif- 
ferentiate between tension-disposal by means of 
action on the one hand, and by means of 
affect-discharge on the other—was ushered in 
Zi regarding affects as motor and secretory 
i nons controlled from the unconscious. 
EN not until eleven years later, in the * Formu- 
Š ions Regarding the Two Principles in Mental 
Seren (25), did Freud take the next 
hg when in delineating the development of 
it reality-principle he formulated that, with 
S advent, the role of motility changes: while 
ake it fulfilled, in the main, a safety-valve 
ee for drive-tensions (affect- 
7 arge), it now becomes an apparatus used 
action designed to alter reality. This view 
Co-ordinates affect-discharge with the pleasure- 
panels and with alteration of the internal 
vironment, and contrasts it with action, 
Which it co-ordinates with the reality-principle 
and with the alteration of the external environ- 
ment so as to make the drive-object ultimately 
available. Affect-discharge is then the short- 
Cut to tension-decrease, while action is the 
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realistic detour towards it. Freud (25, p. 16) 
wrote: 


A new function was now entrusted to motor 
discharge, which under the supremacy of the pleasure- 
principle had served to unburden the mental ap- 
paratus of accretions of stimuli, and in carrying out 
this task had sent innervations into the interior of 
the body (mien, expressions of affect); it was now 
employed in the appropriate alteration of reality. 
It was converted into action. 


Freud (28, p. 111, foetnote) returned to this 
point tò clarify it further: 


Affectivity manifests itself essentially in motor 
(i.e. secretory and circulatory) discharge resulting 
in an (internal) alteration of the subject’s own body 
without reference to the outer world; motility, in 
actions designed to effect changes in the outer 


world. 


The tension which is diminished by affect- 
discharge is that of drives. More specifically, 
affect-expiession is the final outcome of the 
discharge of a specific part of drive-cathexes, 
termed ‘affect-charge’. ‘ Affect-charge’ and 
‘ideas’ are both drive-representations; they 
had to be theoretically distinguished because 
their fate under repression is different. They 
may both be repressed, as in severely inhibiting 
hysterical neuroses; ideas may be repressed 
while affects remain amenable to conscious- 
ness, as in hysterias characterized by affect- 
outbursts; or ideas (or their derivatives) may 
remain amenable to consciousness while affects 
are repressed, displaced, or isolated from them, 
as in obsessional neuroses. Freud (27, p. 91) 


wrote: = 


In our discussion hitherto we have dealt with the 
repression of an instinct-presentation, and by that 
we understood an idea or group of ideas which is 
cathected with a definite amount of the mental 
energy (libido, interest) pertaining to an instinct. 
Now clinical observation forces us further to dissect 
something that hitherto we have conceived of as a 
single entity, for it shows us that beside the idea 
there is something else, another presentation of the 
instinct to be considered, and that this other 
element undergoes a repression which may be quite 
different from: that of the idea. We have adopted 
the term charge of affect for this other element in the 
mental presentation; it represents that part of the 
instinct which has become detached from the idea, 
and finds proportionate expression, according to 
its quantity, in processes which become observable 


7 Note also Landauer (53). 
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to perception as affects. From this point on, in 
describing a case of repression, we must follow up 
the fate of the idea which undergoes repression 
separately from that of the instinctual energy 
attached to the idea. 


In comparing the two kinds of drive-repre- 
sentations, Freud points out that affect-ex- 
pression and -experience are related to dis- 
charge of cathexes: ideas, to cathecting of 
memory traces. He makes this distinction to 
explain that ideas when repressed—when their 
cathexis is withdrawn, or when they are counter- 
cathected—persist as actualities (as memory 
traces) while affects when repressed (de- 
cathected or counter-cathected) persist only as 
potentialities. Freud (28, p. 111) wrote: 


The whole difference arises from the fact that 
ideas are cathexes—ultimately of memory-traces— 
whilst affects and emotions correspond to processes 
of discharge, the final expression of which is per- 
ceived as feeling. In the present state of our 
knowledge of affects and emotions we cannot express 
this difference more clearly. n 


I believe that here Freud as yet lacked the 
observations which could have indicated to 
him (as they did to him as well as to Brierley 
and Jacobson later) that discharge-thresholds 
of drives and affects are indispensable concepts 
of an affect-theory. But such thresholds 
heightened (presumably by counter-cathexis) to 
attain repression of affect would render the 
Tepressed “affect-charge’ just as actual as 
memory-traces render unconscious ideas. 
Freud’s Conception here shows the limitations 
ofa Pure discharge-theory of affects which has 
copiae in it for threshold-structures. 

iis dae discharge-theory, all affects, iùcluding 
be ety-affect, are partial vicissitudes of 
drives. Thus, though the earlier “toxic” or 
transformation ° theory of anxiety still per- 
sists, it no longer implies that undischarged 
affects can be transformed into anxiety, but 
only that repressed drive-cathexi ¥ 
transformed. Freud (27, pp. 91 


The fate of the quantitative factor in the instinct- 
presentation may be one of three, as we see by a 
cursory survey of the observations made Dironah 
Psycho-analysis: either the instinct , ig altogether 
Suppressed, so that no trace of it is found or it 
appears in the guise of an affect of a Particular 
qualitative tone, or it is transformed into ¿anxiety 
With the two last possibilities we are obliged to 
focus our attention upon the transformation into 


affects, and especially into anxiety, of the mental 
energy belonging to the instincts, this being a new 
possible vicissitude undergone by an instinct. 

Let us now fit this theory into the psycho- 
analytic model of psychic processes. This 
model is formed on the following observa- 
tional (or hypothetical) sequence: the rest- 
lessness of the hungry infant — the appearance 
of the mother, i.e., breast, and sucking —> 
subsidence of restlessness. We conceptualize 
this sequence as: drive-tension —> appearance 
of, and action on, -drive-object —> gratification. 
In the absence of the drive-object, restless 
will persist and/or a hallucinatory image © 
past gratification will appear. We goncok 
tualize the restlessness as expression Of affec 
and refer it to an ‘affect-charge °, that is, to 4 
part of the drive-cathexis which would be as 
charged if the drive-object were present ans 
drive-action on it could take place. _We g: 
ceptualize the hallucinatory gratification A 
idea, and refer it to the drive-cathecting of th 
memory traces of past gratification situations: 
Idea and affect-charge are- both conceptualized 
as drive-representations, safety-valves of ania 
tensions. The quantitative relations that appoi 
to obtain are: drive-cathexis —> affect-charg 
— cathexis of memory-trace, a ae 

It seems to be assumed that if drive-action o 
discharge of drive-cathexes—were possible, z 
Separating off of a cathectic amount 10 the 
form of affect-charge, or disposal of it 10 ae 
form of affect-discharge, would take pe a 
This proposition contains on the one han ct 
crucial implication for the theory of a 
and on the other a factual fallacy. The gi 
cation for theory may be formulated aS lies 
‘ conflict theory’ of affects. The fallacy 
in the untenable assumption of immediate “a 
complete discharge by drive-action. Let a 
discuss these, keeping in mind that our frani 
work at this moment is that of drive-cathor 
and drive-representations, that is, mO het 
cathexes and Primary processes. In ot Be 
words, we are still considering that eat 
thetical state of affairs which is suppose fore 
obtain before definitive ego-formation, be 
the establishment of bound cathexe> ion 
secondary processes, before the internaliza he 
of the delay of drive-discharge and Q an 
detour-behaviour towards the drive-object chic 
before they become guaranteed by Ps mi- 
structure-formation, that is, before the 


® Freud, 23, Chap. VI", pp. 508-505; 25 


» P. 14. See also Rapaport, 61, Part VII; and Rapaport, 62- 
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liar advanced defensive and adaptive mechan- 
Isms are established. Or, in other terms, we 
are considering the state of affairs in which the 
pleasure-principle is supposed to hold full 
sway before the establishment of the reality- 
principle. 

_ The ‘ conflict-theory’ of affects. The major 
implication of the affect-theory of the second 
Phase of psycho-analysis is that affect-expression 
is the outcome of the discharge of part of the 
accumulated drive-cathexes when direct dis- 
charge in drive-action canno: take place. This 
Conception of affects was forecast already by 
Spinoza (68, p. 129): 


_ By emotions (affectus) I understand the modifica- 
tion of the body by which the power in action of 
the body is increased or diminished, aided or 
Testrained and at the same time the ideas of these 
Modifications, 


and by Dewey: 


When there is no inhibition there is no overflow 
and no affect. 


; The psychologist Drever (9a) saw the neces- 
sity for such a conflict (for him, ‘ obstacle J 
theory of affect, but realized its insufficiencies 
for the explanation of continuous pleasurable 
affects. 

One of the finest Anglo-Saxon psychiatric 
observers and thinkers, MacCurdy, influenced 
by psycho-analysis, by his studies of circular 
Psychoses, and by the theories of James, Lange, 
Dewey, Cannon, MacDougall, etc., stated this 
Conception in 1925—before Freud’s ‘ The Pro- 
blem of Anxiety ’—and concluded that affects 
are products of conflict. He wrote (56, p. 65): 


[Affects] +. appear both objectively and sub- 
Jectively when instinct is aroused but not in opera- 
tion as such. The function of emotion is to warn 
Oneself or others of the nature of behaviour that is 
likely to develop. 


In the psycho-analytic literature’ too—though 
Only after ‘ The Problem of Anxiety ’—we find 
a tendency to state the conflict-theory of affects 
explicitly. Landauer (54, p. 390) interpreted 
Freud’s ‘The Problem of Anxiety’ to imply 
Such a conflict-theory. He wrote: 


The affective process is not a simple response to a 
Stimulus . . . there are at work at least two 
directly conflicting tendencies... Freud thinks 
We must assume in all affects an inherited compro- 
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mise of this sort between conflicting tendencies 
. . . the affects are inherited hysterical attacks. 


In a discussion of the state of affairs obtaining 
after definitive ego-formation, after delay of 
drive-discharge has been internalized—that is, 
after drives and discharge-controlling structures 
clash intrapsychically—such a conflict theory 
would be a matter of course for us;* it seems less 
obvious at this point, where drives conflict 
with ‘reality—i.e. where the absence of the 
drive-object is what prevents drive-action. 
Several considerations*recommend themselves 
at this point: (1) To consider affects which 
derive from the clash between mounting drive- 
tension and the reality-absence of the drive- 
object as a prototype of conflict (namely, of 
that conflict which gives rise to affect-discharge) 
has a precedent in our theorizing: the deriva- 
tion of anxiety from reality-danger. Freud 
(33, p. 116) wrote: 

. instinctual demands often become an (internal) 
danger only because . . . their gratification would 
bring about an external one. 

(2) In discussing the concept of ‘ unconscious 
affects’ Freud inferred from his observations 
that the ‘ affect-charge’ cathexis is not segre- 
gated in a persisting fashion from drive- 
cathexes proper; when repression (or other 
defence?) blocks its discharge it has—unlike 
the idea—no actual unconscious existence but 
only a potential one, in that when the dis- 
charge-channels are unblocked affect-discharge 
again serves as a safety-valve to mounting 
drive-tension. Freud wrote (28, pp. 110-11): 
... We apply the term ‘unconscious’ to those 
affects that are restored when we undo the work of 
repression. So. .., the use of the term . os is 
logical; but a comparison of the unconscious 
affect with the unconscious idea reveals the sig- 
nificant difference that the unconscious idea con- 
tinues, after repression, as an actual formation in. 
the system Unconscious, whilst to the unconscious 
affect there corresponds in the same system only a 
potential disposition which is prevented from 
developing further. 


Thus in this conception ‘ affect-charge ° would 
be defined simply as that amount of drive- 
cathexis which the constitutional nature— 
that is, thresholds—of the affect-discharge 
channels (motor, secretory, etc.), permits them 
to carry"off. This is a pure ‘ dynamic theory ° 
in which affects are created always de novo.10 


° Federn’s affect-theory (12, p. 14 ff.), which is part of 
his ego-psychology, also implies such a conflict theory. 


10 Cf, Freud, 33, pp. 19-20. 
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It will be discussed later whether or not such a 
conception can be sustained for the state of 
affairs that obtains after discharge-controls 
and delay are internalized and become the 
preventers of drive-discharge—that is whether or 
not ‘ affect-charge ° remains always an unsegre- 
gated and ad hoc discharged part of drive- 
cathexis even when, with the advancement of 
psychic development, structuralization of other 
psychic functions becomes the typical form. 
It is clear here, however, that in this phase of 
his theorizing Freud corsidéred affect-discharge 
a dynamic product (that of the conflict between 
mounting tension and discharge-preventing 
reality) and saw only its direction as determined 
by inborn discharge-avenues. A consideration 
of these discharge-avenues leads to the factual 
Jaliacy mentioned above. 

The fallacy in question seems not to Vitiate 
the core of the ‘ conflict-theory’, but only to 
point up its limitations. It is a fallacy inherent 
in a purely dynamic—i.e. drive-cathexis— 
theory of affect. To bring this ifito sharp 
relief, let us remind ourselves that the stress 
we have put in our discussion on inborn dis- 
charge-channels of affects is in part ‘ bor- 
rowed’ from Freud’s The Problem of Anxiety, 
that is, from the third phase of the development 
of Psycho-analytic theory. In the second phase, 
motor and secretory channels are neither treated 
with a stress on their inborn character, nor built 
Into the theory. The very existence of inborn 
discharge-channels Taises several questions: 
eee dn drive-action not itself have 
iB Oa a Visage Or in other words: 
ane eee c zeshold) | must drive-tension 
imperative? Do iScharge in action ‘Secomes 

: inborn drive-discharge thres- 


` generally: 


it? 
prevent it? that such drive- 


on to frustration- 


S f the drive-obj 
will affect psychic structure-fi a object 


4 ormation? 
the relation of affect-discharge thresholds to 
drive-discharge thresholds explain why drive- 
action too (e.g. sexual intercourse, cf. Jacobson 
42)—and not only its delay—ig accompanied 


by affect-discharge and affect-experience? Does 


. Of such 
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the relation of these two kinds of thresholds 
to each other influence decisively the develop- 
ment of controlling and defensive structures? 
These questions lead into the most obscure 
and least explored areas of psychic organiza- 
tion to which we refer by such terms as ‘ dis- 
position to anxiety’, ‘constitutional intensity 
of drives ° (Reich, 63; Freud, 35), etc. There 
are, but a few facts known which are relevant 
to these questions: 

(1) Affect-discharge can and does occur not 
only when the drive-object is absent, but also 
before the drive-iension has reached the point 
where its discharge is imperative, and even 
parallel with actual drive-discharge. These 
familiar phenomena cannot be explained by 
the dynamic—i.e, conflict—theory of affects. 
They indicate that a conflict and drive-safety- 
valve (dynamic-economic) theory of affect 1 
insufficient and has to be supplemented by 4 
structural theory, which must take into con- 
sideration affect-discharge and drive-discharg® 
thresholds?? (cf. Jacobson, 42, 43). ad: 

(2) It seems that we can conceive of.two kin ty 
thresholds: inborn ones (Freud's 
—30, 32—‘stimulus barrier’ is of this type) 
and defensive counter-cathexes (repression i 
of this type). It is possible that a struc 
theory will explain the relations bene 
drives and affects—pointed to in the cele 5 
above and in (1)—by the conflict of thresho 
of defensive and controlling organizations on 
counter-cathexes with discharge-bent ani 
tensions for which affects serve as safety-valv 
and indicators. It is, however, just as—10 ie 
thea more possible that such a structure 
theory will have- to take inborn discharer 
thresholds also into consideration. In doing °, 
it would have a precedent in Hartmann 
treatment of memory, motility, perceP’ res 
organs, as ego-apparatuses: that is, structu o 
which unlike some other ego-structures do es 
grow from conflict, and are in this sea 
‘ autonomous °; rather, being innate they aroha 
existent to the differentiation of the ego an be- 
id from their undifferentiated matrix, and 
come—once the ego is fully develope ys 
apparatuses in the service of the ego- 


` id 
drive- and affect-discharge thresholds yee: 
be added to 


inborn apparatuses which have 
autonomy from conflict (though these. 


1, Cf. Freud, 33, pp. 70-71, 117. 


t is not implied here that consideratj 
l 7 ation = 
holds will alone make the theory a Structural aps 
> 


: is nec 
that a structural theory considering thresholds 1$ 
sarily an adequate theory of affects. 
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like other such apparatuses, may become 
secondarily involved in conflict). 

(3) These considerations are not pure theore- 
tical niceties: there are clinical phenomena 
necessitating some such assumption. (a) The 
Psychosomatic symptoms appearing in the 
first days of life, such as infantile exemata, 
inclination to colics, and also the early manifest 
individual differences, e.g. of hypo- and hyper- 
motility, suggest the crucial role of differential 
thresholds in channelling the discharge of 
tensions into specific individually varying direc- 
tions (10). (b) The observations of autistic 
disorders of infancy and childhood (Kanner, 
47; Putnam, 59; Mahler, 57; Bergman and 
Escalona, 2) show hypersensitivities and affect- 
Phenomena which are relevant in this context. 
Bergman and Escalona (2) felt that their 
Observations could be explained by assuming 
that the discharge thresholds are low in these 
cases, giving rise to high sensitivity, with the 
result that a precocious, partial and uneven 
€go-development sets in, in order—as it were— 
to establish new and: higher thresholds to com- 
pensate for the low inborn thresholds. 

Summing up: The affect theory of the second 
phase of the development of psycho-analysis 
is a cathectic (economic) theory in that affect- 
discharge (affect-expression and affect-feit). is a 
discharge of a definite part of the accumulated 
drive-cathexis, termed affect-charge. It is a 
dynamic theory in that affect-charge is dis- 
charged as a safety-valve function when dis- 
charge of drive-cathexes by drive-action meets 
Opposition (‘conflict’). It is, however, also a 
topographical theory in that affect-charge is 
conceptualized as a drive-representation’of the 
Same order as the idea. It contains also traces 
of a structural theory, in that it stresses the 
Importance of discharge-channels by charac- 
terizing affect-expression as discharge into the 
interior of the body, in contrast to action 
which is discharge into the external reality. 
As a structural theory it is quite unsatisfactory, 
in that it deals exclusively with primary affects 
carrying fully mobile drive-cathexes which 
strive to discharge with full intensity. This 
theory remains an id-theory of affects, not 
exploring their relation to, and function in the 
service of, the ego and its role in the develop- 
ment and release of the broad range and variety 
of what Fenichel (16, 17) has called ‘tamed’ 
affects. It was left to the third phase of the 
development of psycho-analytic theory to make 
the first systematic moves towards coping with 
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these problems, partly with the aid of the 
budding concepts of the structural point of 
view and ego-psychology, which were available 
for the first time, and partly as a means and a 
by-product of its attempts to develop these 
very concepts. 


IV 


The discussion of the affect-theory of the 
third phase of psycho-analytic theory must 
begin with the admission that here too the 
development of affect-theory has remained 
scanty; and received little attention; the 
beginnings we do possess have not been made 
very explicit, and are even less integrated with 
the rest of the theory than were the previous 
affect-theories. The discussion of this third 
affect-theory is even more difficult than that of 
the first two, because it presupposes a meta- 
psychological theory of psycho-analysis, com- 
plemented by the structural point of view 
(absorbing the topographical one), a systematic 
presentation of which is simply not extant. 
Hartmann’s (38, 39), Hartmann, Kris, and 
Loewenstein’s (40, 41), and my own (61, 62) 
efforts to develop such a systematic presentation 
remain incomplete; they will not be reviewed 
here, since the more incomplete a theory, the 
less it lends itself to concise restatement. 

Though the systematic status of this third 
theory is still deplorable, its roots go back to 
The Interpretation of Dreams (23). There the 
conversion-theory of affects (particularly of 
anxiety) still persists in the framework of the 
cathectic (second phase) theory. Freud wrote 
(23, p. 521): 

-mar 
. . . the” suppression of the Unconscious becomes 
necessary . . . [bec2use] if the movement of ideas 
in the Unconscious were allowed to run its course, 
it would develop an affect which originally had the 
character of pleasure, but which, since the process of 
repression, bears the character of pain. 


Nevertheless, traces of the third theory of 
affécts already appear. Even then Freud 
recognized that one of the concomitants of the 
development of the secondary process and 
reality-testing is the ‘ taming’ of affects to the 
point of changing them into signals, though he 
was also cognizant of the fact that this process 
is never crowned by complete success. 

Thought must concern itself with the connecting- 
paths between ideas without allowing itself to be 
misled by their intensities. But it is obvious that 
condensations of ideas and intermediate or com- 
promise-formations are oostacles to the attainment 
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of [this]... Such procedures are, therefore, 
carefully avoided in our secondary thinking. It 
will readily be seen, moreover, that the pain- 
principle, although at other times it provides the 
thought-process with its most important clues, may 
also put difficulties in its way in the pursuit of 
identity of thought. Hence, the tendency of the 
thinking process must always be to free itself more 
and more from exclusive regulation by the pain- 
principle, and to restrict the development of affect 
through the work of thought to the very minimum 
which remains effective as a signal .. . ° But 
. . this refinement is seldom completely successful, 
even in normal psychic life, and . . . our thinking 
always remains liable to falsification by the inter- 
vention of the pain-principle (23, pp. 535-6). 
Thus affects appear here as ‘most important 
clues’ and ‘ signals’ of the secondary process, 
but also as ‘ falsifiers’ of it, since this ‘ refine- 
ment is seldom completely successful’, and 
therefore actually—to use Fenichel’s term— 
affects of all degrees of ‘taming’ appear in 
consciousness. 

Furthermore, defences directed against affects 
(in the example below: reaction-formation) are 
already noted and attributed to the * secondary 
system ° ™ which binds cathexes—that is, delays 
and regulates discharge, instead of directly 
discharging mobile cathexes. Defence against 
affects is a part of the complex structural view 


of affects, and will be further discussed below. 
Freud wrote (23, p. 537): 


. Such a conversion of affect occurs in the course 
of development (one need only think of the emergence 
of disgust . . .) and that is connected with the 
activity of the secondary system. * 

It 1s In accord with this that in The [uterpre- 
rat of Dreams, and even more ia ‘ The 
nconscious ° (28), there are indications of 


ve wee that it-is not repression which 
js e to anxiety (affect) but e 
which is a moti ) but rather anxiety 


ve of i 
(28, p. 110) wrote. repression. Freud 


+. . to suppress the developmen i 
c 1 to 
true aim of repression and ect iE the 


. A . . . ?. its W 
terminate if this aim is not achieved as 


But let us turn now from these 
4 d 
to the third phase of the theory, The Poad 
the Id, which officially ushers in the third phase 
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of psycho-analytic theory, contains a simile 
which paraphrases well the portent of the 
third phase of the theory of affects also; it 
forecasts the view that, owing to structure- 
development, processes which are originally 
related to the conflicts of the id recur and 
involve higher levels of psychic structure. 
Freud (31, p. 53) wrote: 


The struggle that once raged in the deepest 
strata of the mind . . . is now carried on in a higher 
region, like the Battle of the Huns which we 
Kaulbach’s painting'is being fought out in the sky. 


Otherwise, we find in The Ego and the Id little 
about affects in general, but much about guilt 
and unconscious guilt. I cannot discuss the 
complex issue of guilt here, since it would lea 
us far afield. I will restrict myself to pointing 
out—crudely simplifying matters—that Freu 
represents the guilt-affect as arising from i 
conflict of the ego with the super-ego; and tha 
his discussion of ‘unconscious guilt’ again 
implies the conception of defence agains 
affects. Thus a structural conflict theory, ° 
affects is already forecast here, and so is 4 ee 
archic layering of affects, But at the sam’ 
time Freud holds fast to the previous sae 
theory of affects, though he has to invoke t 
death-instinct to do so. He writes (31, P- 77): 


If we turn to melancholia first we find that fe 
excessively strong super-ego which has obtain’ 
hold upon consciousness rages against the “g 
with merciless fury as if it had taken possessio” 


e 
the whole of the sadism in the person concerne 
: - . The destructive component had entren 0. 


itself in the super-ego and turned against the Bic 
What is now holding sway in the super-¢2° Sy 
it were, a pure culture of the death instinct. - + * 

This conception of the guilt affect = in 
further extended, in regard to both its orig is 
conflict and its multiple layering, by Jones dy 
‘Fear, Guilt and Hate” (45), which alte p 
makes use of Freud’s major contribut yg 
to the third phase of affect-theory, 1€ dge 
Problem of Anxiety (33). It is to my knowle P 
the first study of affects in the literatu"? y, 
make use of this advance in affect-thect Li 
Jones shows that fear, hate, and guilt are m ae 
tiple-layered, in that any one of them É 


was 


“7 alics mine (D. R.). iit fa aoti 
acs m p into account i 
ae: his point was then taken up first by Grueninger unt, and most of the problems and P se 


© Federn (11, 12) presents a different 
| a theo: i 
and of affects in general. His theory is not oni ie 
earliest but also the most extensive attempt to develop a 


theory of affects which takes'the structural point of view 


s 
of affects touched on in the contributions here discs it 
have been noted and tackled in it; J will not Lae f 
here because its idiosyncratic character and termi sjytlt 
divides it from the mainstream of psycho-??" mos 
thinking, and makes its presentation (short % 
extensive review) impossible. 
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appear not only under the basic dynamic 
conditions which usually give rise to it, but 
also as an outcome of defence against any of 
the others. This conception implies, besides 
the conflict origin of these ‘ secondary affects ” 
and their hierarchic layering, the concept of 
defence against affects. Regrettably, Jones 
makes no clear distinction between the defence 
against the underlying drives and the defence 
against the affects; nor does he point up that 
these three affects are, even in their basic forms, 
of different orders of complexity (and thus 
imply even before the ‘secondary defence’ a 
hierarchic order) in the ascending sequence: 
fear, hate, guilt—although in the adult individual 
there are fears, hates and guilts of equivalent 
orders of complexity also. Jones (45, p. 396) 
Wrote in his summary: 


- .. I called attention to the various layers of 
secondary defence that covered the three attitudes 
of fear, hate and guilt, and pointed out that the 
defences themselves constituted a sort of ‘ return of 
the repressed °. We have seen how deep must be the 
primary layers of these three emotional attitudes, 
and also that two stages can be distinguished in the 
development of each of them. The reiationship of 
the secondary layers would appear to be somewhat 
as follows. Any one of these primary attitudes 
may prove to be unendurable, and so secondary 
defensive reactions are in turn developed, these 
being derived, as was just indicated, from one of the 
other attributes. Thus a secondary hate may be 
developed as a means of coping with either fear or 
guilt, a secondary fear attitude (‘ signal ’ anxiety) as 
a means of coping with guilty hate, or rather the 
dangers that this brings, and occasionally even a 
Secondary guilt as a means of coping with the other 
two. These secondary reactions are therefote of a 
Tegressive nature, and they subserve the same 
defensive function as all other regressions. 


As we see, Jones leaves it rather indefinite 
whether these secondary affects are the defences 
pitted against the primary ones, or whether they 
issue from the defences that are brought to 
bear. This type of uncertainty—implying also 
the uncertainty of distinction between defences 
against drives and those against affects to be 
touched on below—is characteristic for the 
Psycho-analytic theory of both defences and 
affects. ; 

After this excursion on guilt, for the sake of 
which we have broken the chronological order, 
we come to Freud’s The Problem of Anxiety (33), 


which by its treatment of anxiety and defences 
ushered in ego-psychology, gave substance to 
the programme of the structural approach 
presented in The Ego and the Id, and constitutes 
the most important advance of the third phase 
of psycho-analytic theory in regard to the theory 
of affects. 

In the first theory, affects were equated with 
drive-cathexes; in the second theory, they 
appeared as drive-representations, serving as 
safety-valves for drive-cathexes the discharge 
of which was prevented; in the third theory 
they appear as ego-functions, and as such are 
no longer safety-valves but are used as signals 
by the ego. Freud wrote: 


Anxiety . . . [as any] affective state... can 
. . . be experienced only by the Ego (33, p. 80). 
[Anxiety is] not to be explained on an economic 
basis; © . . . is not created de novo in repression 
but is reproduced as an affective state . . . (ibid., 
p. 20). 


This is thep a structural view of affects. * Affect- 
charge’ if prevented from discharge does not 
become merely ‘ potential’, as was asserted in 
the discussion of ‘unconscious emotion’; it 
is structuralized and thus it can be reproduced 
as a signal without its * economic basis’, i.e. 
without ‘affect discharge > actually taking 
place. The ego, which before the affect was 
‘tamed’ into a signal endured it passively, 
now produces it actively. 

Brierley’s (6) was the first attempt to state the 
ego-theory of affects here implied. She did this 
partly by stressing the role óf affects in the 
interplay between internal and external reality, 
and partly by insisting that affects are tension-, 
rather than discharge-, phenomena. Basically, 
however, she persisted with the second (cathectic) 
theory. “She wrote (6, p. 259): 

All our modern conceptions of the relation of 
anxiety to symptom-formation and of its role in 
development contradict the idea that affect is itself 
a discharge and support the view that it is a tension- 
phenomenon impelling to discharge either in the 
outer or the inner world. . . . Affects which appear 
to arise spontaneously always have unconscious 
stimuli and, in practice, we find affectivity tends to 
be high where frustration, particularly internal 
frustration, is marked. 


Jn considering affects as tension-phenomena 


and in bzinging up the question of thresholds, 
she touches on issues crucial to the structural 


16 That is, the affect is no longer a cathectic discharge-process; it does not serve as a safety valve for drive- 


tension dammed up by repression. 
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approach, but she does not make the transition 
from the cathectic- to the signal-theory. She 
wrote (ibid., pp. 259-60): 


The conception of affects as tension-phenomena 
is, of course, in line with Freud’s earliest formula- 
tions of the working of the psychic apparatus and 
the pleasure-pain principle (The Interpretation of 
Dreams). On the quantitative side we have, I think, 
to conceive of some threshold above which instinct- 
tension becomes appreciable as affect, and’ of a 
higher threshold, which may be attained either by 
the strength of the stimulu itself or by damming due 
to frustration, above which affect becomes ‘intoler- 
able and necessitates some immediate discharge, 
either outwards or inwards. 


—Brierley’s viewing of affects as tension- 
phenomena is certainly in keeping with the 
general conception of ego-psychology: the ego, 
the secondary process, strives on the one hand 
to bind mobile cathexes, and on the other to 
control and delay their discharge. But even 
in terms of the cathectic (second) theory one 
might consider affects as tension-phenomena, 
as phenomena of drive-tension mounting to 
threshold-intensity; though—since this theory 
is concerned with mobile cathexes and deals 
with the safety-valve role of affects—this 
distinction of tension -versus discharge has 
little theoretical meaning in it. However, it 
has much theoretical meaning on the level of 
the third, the ego-theory, of affects. Yet it is 
Possible that a pure tension-concept of 
affect (Brierley’s is not quite that: note again 
a quote from’ pp. 259-60) empties out the 
ee with the bath water, by laying the foun- 

Sate of an ego-theory of affects at the price 
of disregarding the indispensable elements of 
the Superseded id-theory. Indeed Landauer (54) 
and Fenichel (16) referred to genetic (develop- 
mental) observations, showing how massive 
affect-discharge recedes with maturation, and 
thus began to lay the foundations of a theory 
which takes both the discharge and teasion 
aspects of affect into consideration. Handa 
(54, pp. 396-7) wrote: 


Thus it is really only in childre 
tive attacks in an approximately Fs a es 
see too how phylogenetically older affects arë over- 
laid by others more recent and more complicated 
which in their turn become obsolete and are i 
ally surmounted. Thus in a new-born baby fright 
can still be very easily and extensively mobilized 
especially in the form of starting. It is only gradu- 


ally that fright is increasing’ i 
ankiety. gasıng:y pushed aside by 


time between stimulus and reaction and 
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and (ibid., p. 401): 


I have described anxiety as a secondary hysterical 
attack, which serves as a means of escape from the 
primary hysterical attack of fright. The affects of 
gaiety and sadness have been evolved as a means of 
escape from despair; they have absorbed the latter 
affect and amalgamated it with many other ten- 
dencies. In melancholic and manic seizures the 
two, affects become to a large extent disintegrated 
and then certain characteristic features of despa!" 
become prominent. 


Fenichel described the role of increasing €80- 
mastery in the decreasing discharge-charactet 
and increasing tension-character of affects 
during the course of development, as well as 
the consequences in affect-phenomena °° 
pathological impairments of ego-mastery. Just 
as ideation is tamed into ‘ trying out’ expel” 
mental action in thought, so, according to him, 
affect-discharge is tamed into anticipatory 
signals in the service of the ego. Fente e 
(16, pp. 49-50) wrote: 


- children and ‘neurotic personalities x fore 
persons with many repressions, and there p! 
greater tensions, in general have more 
emotidnal spells than normal adults. i 
that the normal adult does not lack emotio 
But he does not have overwhelming emot! t 
spelis. Apparently the ego’s increasing sirenes 
enables it somehow to get the upper hand of is 
affects at the moment when they arise. The €80 it, 
no longer overwhelmed by something alien e to 
but it senses when this alien something begins on 
develop and simultaneously upon this recog? ES 
it re-establishes its mastery, binding the ane it 
using them for its purposes, ‘ taming’ them 2° 
were. To be sure, even the most adult ego c3” ent 
this only to a certain degree. Too much excite™ we 
is emotionally upsetting for everyone. hus nd 
see that the first stage, in which the ego is weak ™ 
the affects dominant, is followed by a seco” the 
which the ego is strong and has learned to use ays 
affects for its purposes. But a third state is alvrect 
possible in which once more an elemental # 
may overwhelm the organism. 


Furthermore, Fenichel (17, p. 43) wrote: 


When the child learns to control his motile, 
purposeful actions gradually take the place cee 
discharge reactions; the child can now PrO Srpieve 

5 ic 
a certain tolerance of tension. The characterise 
capacity for ‘trying out’ that is thus acne cts 
changes the ego’s relation to its affects. 
are originally archaic discharge syndromes 
supplant voluntary actions under certain ae 
conditions. Now the growing ego learns to ‘ t? 


i.e.. 
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affects and to use them for its own anticipating 
purposes. 


—Indeed, the very fact that Freud in his The 
Problem of Anxiety envisaged two forms of 
anxiety production—on the one hand, anxiety 
Issuing from economic conditions, i.e. as 
Safety-valve drive-discharge, and on the other, 
anxiety being issued by the ego as a signal 
(pp. 108-9)—already foreshadows Landaver’s 
and Fenichel’s views, 

Most recently Jacobson (42) has criticized 
Sharply both the tension-, and the discharge- 
theory of affects. She argued justly: 


MacCurdy [56] and even Brierley [6] and Rapa- 
me [S0] Seem to ignore . . . that not only all 
itine ego functions, but particularly direct 
cak gratifications, such as the sexual act or 

ng, are accompanied by intensive affective 
expression (42, ms, p. 29). 


Analysing the course of the pleasure-experience 
1n orgasm, she concluded that (a) the orgastic 
experience includes alternating increases of 
tension and partial- discharges accompanying 
the rise of tension to a climax and its drop after 
the climax; (b) the affect-experience corre- 
sponds neither to tension nor to discharge 
per se, but rather to the change (increase or 
decrease) in tension. Thus hers, toos is a 
Combined tension- and discharge-theory of 
affect. But this theory leaves us° with the 
questions: (a) does it not limit itself to consider- 
Ing only the conscious experience of affect? 
b) does it not equate the concepts of pleasure- 
Pain as defined in the pleasure-principle with 
Subjectively experienced affect? But more 
about this later. Jacobson (42, p. 39) 
Wrote: 


If what we perceive as feelings is not ‘ tension’ 
~in contradistinction to ‘discharge ’—but the 
flux of mobile psychic energy released, the changes 
in the level of tension—or in the amount of excita- 
tion respectively—above a certain threshold, then 
Brierley’s tension-concept would become more 
meaningful. But her argument against the dis- 
charge idea would be senseless, because what we 
would * feel’ would be the rises as well as the drops 
of tension in the course of a discharge process. 


The recent closely reasoned ‘and stimulating 
manuscript of M. Schur (67) concerning the 
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theory of anxiety centres also on this discharge 
versus signal (tension) dichotomy, and proposes 
a theory to resolve it. His theory—as I see it— 
Stresses that the ego is always passive in anxiety 
experiences, and that anxiety is always a 
regression phenomenon. He therefore negates 
the ‘ signal-theory ° and explains the role of the 
ego in anxiety by means of Kris’s (51) concept 
of ‘ regression in the service of the ego.’ Though 
Schur’s theory appears to have a primarily id- 
psychological slant, actually it touches on the 
least clear, yet central issues of the ego-psychology 
of affetts, and it treats of ego-aspects of the 
anxiety and affect problem not heretofore dis- 
cussed in the literature., 

But let us return to the affect theory of The 
Problem of Anxiety, to outline further features 
of it. Freud takes cognizance there of the 
innate factors in affect-formation.* He charac- 
terizes affects as congenital hysterical attacks 
and suggests that even the obscure phobias of 
early childhood are remnants of congenital 
equipment commonly observed in animals. 
Freud (33, pp. 70-71) wrote: 


For we hold that other affects as well are repro- 
ductions of past experiences of a character vital to 
the organism, experiences possibly even antedating 
the individual; and we draw a comparison between 
these, as universal, specific, congenital hysterical 
attacks, and the seizures of the hysterical neurosis, 
later and individually acquired, the genesis and 
significance of which as memory symbols have 
been made clearly manifest by analysis. It would of 
course be most desirable to be able to demonstrate 
the validity of this conception fora number of other 
affects, but at the present time we are far from being 


in a position to do this. 


and further (ibid., p. 117): 

The enigmatic phobias of early childhood deserve 
mention once again at this point. Certain of them 
—the fear of being alone, of the dark, of strangers 
—we can understand as reactions to the danger of 
object loss; with regard to others—fear of small 
animals, thunderstorms, etc.—there is the pos- 
sibility that they represent the atrophied remnants 
of an innate preparedness against reality dangers 
such as is so well developed in other animals. It is 
the part of this archaic heritage having to do with 
object loss which alone has utility for man. If 
such childhood phobias become fixed, grow more 
intense, and persist into a later period of life, 


17 Jacobson’s criticism applies to my discussion in 
Emotions and Memory (60), which at the time failed to 
Consider the structural ego-psychological issues. Cf; 
however, my discussions in Organization and Pathology 
of Thought (61), and in ‘ The Conceptual Model of Psy- 


choanalysis * (62). 

18 In doing so, he returns to a conception expressed 
already in Studies in Hysteria (pp. 151-2), according 
o which hysterical attacks are abnormal expressions of 
affects. 
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analysis demonstrates that their content has become 
connected with instinctual demands, has become the 
representative of internal dangers also. 


Thus Freud’s ego-theory of affects implies 
the recognition of the innate character of some 
basic affect-discharge channels, and even the 
innate character of their thresholds and of their 
relation to releasing stimuli. It seems safe to 
assert that any theory of affects which implies 
the structural point of view will consider these 
innate aspects of affects as its point of departure. 
But Freud’s theory aiso shows how these 
innate structures are to be embedded into the 
test of the theory. These preformed affect- 
discharge channels are made use of for safety- 
valve discharge by a whole series of conflicted 
drives on various levels of structure-formation 
in the course of development. In the case of 


anxiety, for instance, the series of conflicts has . 


the common denominator of helplessness, and 
some of the situations in which conflicts leading 
to helplessness use anxiety as a safety-valve 
are: birth, separation from the mother, cas- 
tration threat, etc. Furthermore, Freud points 
up that these inborn discharge-channels and 
thresholds—as well as new ones formed in the 
course of development—come progressively, 
with advancing psychic structure-formation, 
under the control of the ego. Freud (33, 
pp. 114-5) wrote: 


The danger situation is the recognized, remem- 
bered and anticipated situation of helplessness. 
Anxiety is the original reaction to helplessness in 
the traumatic situation, which is later reproduced 
as a call for help in the danger sitüation. The ego, 
which has experienced the trauma passively, now 
actively repeats an attenuated reproduction of it 


with the idea of taking i i 
aie : g into, its o and 
directing of its course, ý an hande the 


and further (ibid., pp. 108-9): 


The anxiety felt in the Process of birth now became 
the prototype of an affective state which was obliged 
to share the fate of other affects, It was re i a 
either automatically in situations wich were 
analogous to that of its origin and as an inexpedient 
type of reaction, after having been an appropriate 
one in the initial situation of danger; or else the 
ego acquired control over this affect and reproduced 
it itself, making use of it as a Warning of danger 
and as a means of rousing into acti ž 
pain mechanism. . . . To anxiety in’ later li 
thus attributed two modes of attain eis ‘on 
involuntary, automatic, economically justified when- 


on the pleasure- ~ 
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ever there arose a situation of danger analogous to 
birth; the other, produced by the ego when such a 
situation merely threatened, in order to procure its 
avoidance. 


Fenichel (17, pp. 133-4) states some aspects 
of this view of the development of affects 
concisely: 


This triple stratification of anxiety may be sum- 
matized in a short table: J 
(1) Trauma Anxiety automatic and unspecific. 
(2) Danger Anxiety in the service of the e80, 
affect created by anticipation, CON- 
trolied and used as a warning 
signal. 
(3) Panic Ego control fails, affect becomes 
| overwhelming, regression to state 
(1); anxiety spell in anxiety hyster!@- 
The same triple stratification of anxiety will be 
found again in all other affects. 


While as a schema this triple stratification 
appears to be correct, in actuality there is 2 
fluid transition between the three; Fenichel’s 
emphasis on ego-control also seems to imply 
that there are transitions of all shades betwee? 
these three strata, depending on the availability 
of the syntletizing forces of the ego (and these, 
of course, vary in the course of individual 
development, show inter-individual variations, 
and. fiuctuate in the adult individual ls°)- 
On the one hand, there occur normally, even 4 
Sustained ego-control, automatic affect-phe- 
nomena; on the other, affect-attacks due iS 
pathological failing of ego-controls have many 
shades short of panic. This, too, seems tO, 
the implication of Fenichel’s phrase concerning 
the ego’s ‘taming’ of affects. One facet ° 
this process is described in Jones’ discussion it 
the various layers of hate, fear, and gu! 
affects, and of their relation to defensiv? 
operations. Further light is thrown on it s 
the process of binding of affects by process? 
of thought, pointed out already by Freud 2” 
Breuer. They (18, p. 31) wrote: 


Abreaction is... not the only .. - ee: 
. . . The normal man succeeds by means of aS 
ciations in dissipating the accompanying affect. 


This process of binding affects by processes 7 
thought is elucidated in Freud’s description ° 
the work of mourning. He (29, p. 154) ee 

under 


The task is now carried through bit by bit, while 


great expense of time and cathectic energy, 


1 Fenichel (13) likes to use the a 
® Feni 5. e analogy that 
anxiety signal acts as a lightéd match in a Ponder keg. 


= = = the 
panic occurs when the drive-tension is excessive, and thus 


} 
Pj 


3M = 
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all the time the existence of the lost object is con- 
tinued in the mind. Each single one of the memories 
and hopes which bound the libido to the object is 
brought up and hypercathected, and the detach- 
ment of the libido from it accomplished. Why this 
Process of carrying out the behest of reality bit by 
bit, which is in the nature of compromise, should be 
So extraordinarily painful is not at all easy to 
explain in terms of mental economics. It is. worth 
Noting that this pain seems natural to us. The 
fact is, however, that when the work of mourning 
is completed the ego becomes free and uninhibited 
again. a 


Glover’s characterization of certain obsessional 
Systems, too, seems to be relevant and to 
elucidate this process of binding. Indeed it 
Seems to link ‘binding’ and ‘taming’ of 
affects, and to suggest that their end-products 
are variable and modulated affects instead of 


Massive affect-attacks. Glover (36, p. 137) 
Wrote: 


* We see that apparently complicated rituals 
~ ș + Provide an ever more complicated meshwork 
of Conceptual systems through which affect may 
Pass in a finely divided state. When . . . these 
rituals are interfered with, we observe once more the 
existence of massive affects. 


Fenichel’s and A. Freud’s discussions of defences 
against affects elucidate this taming process. 
Fenichel’s discussion (14) of defence against 
anxiety, and of anxiety as a motive of defence, 
IS a particularly instructive analysis of the 
hierarchic layering of gradually tamed affects. 
Anna Freud’s (17a) discussion centres on the 
relation between defences against drives and 
defences against affects, and states sharply the 
Telative independence of these two. She 
Wrote (pp. 34-5): i 


ee know that the fate of the affect associated 
ssh an instinctual demand is not simply identical 
that of its ideational representative. Obviously, 
Anoa o and the same ego can have at its 
a only a limited number of possible means of 
1. its e. At particular periods in life and according 
Sle own specific Structure the individual ego 
it pate a one defensive method now another— 
and T e repression, displacement, reversal, etc.— 
msti nee it can employ both in its conflict with the 
RA Nets and in its defence against the liberation of 
a ct. If we know how a particular patient seeks to 
fend himself against the emergence of his in- 
Stinctual impulses, i.e. what is the nature of his 
abitual ego-resistances, we can form an idea of 
IS probable attitude towards his own unwelcome 
affects, 
ikect-transformation are strongly in evidence, 
ich as complete suppression of emotion, denial, 


If, in another patient, particular forms of , 
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etc., we shall not be surprised if he adopts the same 
methods of defence against his instinctual impulses 
and his free associations. It is the same ego, and 
in all its conflicts it is more or less consistent in 
using every means which it has at its command. 


Fenichel pursues further Anna Freud’s dis- 
tinction between defences against drives and 
defences against affects; his treatment of 
blocking, postponement, displacement, equiva- 
lents, reaction-formations, change of quality, 
isolation, projection and introjection, and the 
varieties of defences against guilt (16 and 17, 
p. 161 fÈ) appears to be singular in the literature. 
Yet even this discussion leaves the concept of 
* defence against affects ’ with some of the same 
lack of clarity as Jones’ (45) contribution left it. 
(a) Fenichel speaks of defences against affects as 
“primitive defences’, a phrase suggesting a 
relation to ‘pre-stages of defence’. ‘ Pre- 
stages of defence’ in turn seems at least in part 
to imply for Fenichel (17) inborn mechanisms; 
it certainly implies for Hartmann (38) such 
inborn mechanisms of ‘ primary autonomy’ 
which determine the subsequent choice of 
defence-mechanisms used against drives. If 
these ‘ primitive defences’ against affects are 
indeed to be so understood, then they must be 
closely linked to, or identical with, the thresholds 
and other propensities of inborn affect dis- 
charge-channels. (b) Fenichel does not shut 
the door on interpreting ‘defence against 
affects’ as defence against the drive-impulse 
which gave rise to them; though (c) in the main 
he seems—in agreement with A. Freud—to 
suggest that signal-affect just like thought, and 
affect-charge just like ideas, and all of these 
just like drives, are subject to defensive opera- 
tions. It is possible that this lack of clarity 
arises because ail these three forms of defence 
are extant and used on the various levels of the 
motivational and structural hierarchy in all 
kinds of complex combinations. 


Landauer pointed out another aspect of the 
‘taming of affects’, namely their changing 
their ‘ attack ° character to one of a continuous 
state, and attributed it to continuous super- 
ego stimulation, as Freud did for grief (29), 
guilt (31), and. certain forms of anxiety (33). 
Landauer (54, p. 389) wrote: 


Are the affects really reactions? In children we 
still see them as such. But in later life anxiety is 
apparently continuous in the anxious-minded, the 
pessimist is permanently melancholy and the 
cheerful man consistently tuoyant. How does an 
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isolated reaction become a continuous state? 
Freud has solved this problem in the theory of the 
affects by demonstrating the function of the super- 
ego in their release. He illustrated his remarks 
chiefly from the example of anxiety. 


Landauer expressed the conception of con- 
tinuous affect-stimulation in a different way 
also, implying—as did Jones (45)—a conception 
of hierarchic layering of affects arising from 
defensive operations, directed against more 
basic affects. Landauer (54, p. 402) wrote: 


Some of the affects hdve been relegated to sub- 
ordinate egos, whilst the ego-in-chief addresses 
itself to reality in a manner at once reasonable and 
good, affectionate and defensive. These affects 
have gradually become shut off, have dwindled 
into mere reflexes. But the converse process may 
take place and super-affects be formed. Thus there 
arises embarrassment, i.e. fear of shame, and pru- 
dence, i.e. fear of anxiety. Since a prohibited 
affect threatens to return again and again, the 
super-affect, once formed, seems to be continuously 
present. A mood or a certain type of temperament 
is created. The commonest super-afiect is cer- 
tainly anxiety, but there are quite a number of other 
super-affects. Embarrassment may mean not only 
that we fear shame but that we are ashamed of 
fear. Next to anxiety sadness is, I think, the com- 
monest super-affect. Since it may bring about a 
teal loss of love or, later. forestalling the con- 
demnation of the Super-ego, an endopsychic loss 
of love, sadness becomes itself an occasion for 
sadness, 


While Landauer’s terminology (subordinate 
egos, super-affects) is not easy to follow and 
his documentation is insufficiznt, he certainly 
Points more than any other psycho;analytic 
author—excepting perhaps Flügel ({948)—to 
the need to explain continuous affects which 
take the form of Structuralized affective states 
and even of character traits. Fliigel (1948)— 
like Drever—notes the insufficiencies of a 
purely dynamic Conflict-theory of affect for 
the explanation of Sustained pleasurable affects 
and advances a theory of hierarchically layered 
derivative needs to explain these. Landauer’s 
Suggestion that continous affects are to be 
explained by continuous Stimulation by one 
of the three structural divisions of the psyche 
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seems to fit certain cases (e.g. certain forms of 
sadness and guilt). But studies of boredom 
(Fenichel, 14; Greenson, 1951), apathy (Green- 
son, 1950), teasing (Sperling, 1951), Freud’s (34) 
discussion of humour, Kris’s (48, 49, 50) 
various papers on the comic, and particularly 
Bibring’s (3a) discussion of depression and 
Brenman’s (4) discussion of teasing, suggest 
that in general such affective states are too 
complex to be sce accounted for, and though 
they are ego-reactions or ego-states, yet in 
them ego, id, and super-ego contributions are 
integrated into complex quasi-stable substruc- 
tures.2° : 

The attempt to develop a definitive psycho- 
analytic theory of affects has culminated in two 
attempts at a classification of affects. The 
first of these, Glover’s (37, p. 300), brought the 
great variety and complexity of affect phenomena 
most clearly to the fore: 


- affective phenomena call for a greater variety 
of approaches than any other mental manifestation. 
This is borne out by the fact that affects can be 
Classified in a great variety of ways. They can pe 
described in crude qualitative terms, e.g. of sub- 
jective pleasure or ‘ pain’, or labelled descriptively 
according to the predominant ideational syste™ 
associated with them in consciousness. They can 
be classified by reference to the instinct or Com 
ponent instinct from which they are derived, of they 
can be considered as either ‘fixed’ or ‘labi a 
They can be divided into primary affects and oe 
dary affects, more precisely into ‘ positive s s 

reactive” affects, or they can be considere hey 
tension and discharge phenomena. Finally, 0 
can be grouped as simple or compound (° mine 
and/or ‘ fused °) affects, 

Othe.wise, however, Glover’s theory failed wd 
pass from the second (cathectic) to the th! 
(signal) level of affect-theory, and remaine jon 
as Jacobson (42, p. 21) implied in her discussio r, 
of it—a fragmentary drive-theory Wit “el 
significant application of the structural point ps 
view. The second of these classificati 
implying an affect theory—Jacobson > 4 
founded on the structural point of view * 
succeeds in restating the ‘conflict theory 
affects in structural terms: In this the? 


1Y» 
l iE 
affects arise from tensions in the id or €g% 


2 By this comparison I do not impl; p 
super-affects, moods, affect-attitudes Er 
character-traits, apathy, etc., are of the same order of 
complexity. I mean only that all these, though the 
must be dealt with by a theory of affects, are complex 
Integrated formations which cannot be accounted for by 
an affect-theory alone. Kris’s, contributions are well 
known, thus only his thecry of the affective reaction to 


. d D 
the becoming conscious of daydreams (51) shou. (4) 
Particularly pointed to. Bibring’s (3a) and BrenM®? jor's 
contributions are, however, little known and the 1 


$ o el 
the extension of the structural point of view in Foulat 
and that of the theory of affective states in P 
It would lead too far afield to discuss them here- 
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from tensions between id and ego, or ego and 
super-ego. Jacobson (42, pp. 22-3) wrote: 


We may consider replacing . . - [Glover’s] with 
a classification that employs our current structural 
concepts. Even though all affects are ego experiences 
and develop in the ego, one of their qualitative 
determinants must be the site of the underlying 
energetic tension by which they have been induced 
and which may arise anywhere within the psychic 
organization. Practically, certain affects have 
always been characterized in this way; guilt feelings, 
for instance, are commonly defired as arising from a 
tension between ego and super-ego. There is no 
reason why we should not introduce this kind of 
classification for affect types in general. Thus we 
might distinguish: 


(1) simple and compound affects arising from 
intrasystemic tension: 


(a) affects that represent instinctual drives 
proper, i.e. that arise directly from ten- 
sions in the id (e.g. sexual excitement, 
rage); 

(b) affects that develop directly from tensions 
in the ego % (e.g. fear of reality and 
physical pain, as well as components of 
the more enduring feelings and feeling 
attitudes, such as object love and hate or 
thing interest); 


(2) simple and compound affects induced by 
intersystemic tensions: 


(a) affects induced by tensions between the 
ego and the id (e.g. fear of the id, com- 
* ponents of disgust, shame, and pity); 

(b) affects induced by tensions between ego 
and super-ego (e.g. guilt feelings, com- 
ponents of depression). 


As will be noticed, I have not included tensions 
ae ego and reality. These represent conflict, 
i is, affective responses to reality. The under- 
aaa energetic psychic tension can only arise 
ae = psychic organization and not between it 
RA e outside world. (This is another example 
) prevailing lack of distinction between affec- 
tive and energetic processes.) 


oat problems Jacobson’s theory leaves us with 
sieu ese: (a) One wonders whether or not her 
= ctural theory is achieved at a price of dis- 
; garding some of the insights (drive represen- 
ation, affect-charge, affect-discharge) of Freud’s « 
ge drive-theory of affects without which 
n affect-theory cannot be complete, since it 


would disregard the hierarchic continuum dis- 
cussed above. (b) One is left uncertain whether 
her treatment of pleasure and pain (referred to 
earlier in this paper) means to subsume pleasure 
and pain as affects, and if so, whether or not so 
doing disregards the fact that in the conception 
of the ‘ pleasure-pain principle’ pleasure and 
pain are neither affects subjectively felt nor 
‘ affect-charges °, but concepts the referent of 
which is the process of discharge regulation; 
the various phases of this may or may not be 
experienced as pleasure or pain, and if they are 
so experienced, they are not just pleasure or 
pain in general but specific qualities of pleasure 
and pain.?? (c) It is difficult to be sure whether 
or not Jacobson, by limiting her discussion to 
the conscious subjective experience of affect, 
has neglected affect-discharge and affect-equi- 
valents, for which it is hard to account without 
incorporating the second (the cathectic) theory 
into the definitive one. An affect-theory 
centred on the conscious experience of affects 
runs into yet another difficulty: the very act 
of becoming conscious is dependent on a 
complex balance involving more than just the 
affect-process (cf. Kris, 51, and Brenman, 4). 
(d) One wonders whether in its classificatory 
simplicity it may not preclude a theoretical 
accounting of the many shades and varieties of 
affects arising in the taming process, as well as 
those varieties of continuous“ affective states’ 
which we referred to above and which appear 
to be quasi-stable formations integrating com- 
plex id, ego, and super-ego contributions and 
their shifting balances into something like a 
sub-structure. In passing, it may be men- 
tioned that the structural point of view does not 
seem to stop at the analysis of ego, id, super- 
ego factors; it enters upon the study of struc- 
turalization within each of these, as well as 
upon the study of structuralization of functions 
uniting components from all (Hartmann, 38; 
Kris, 51; Brenman, 4). 


Vv 


The complexity of the phenomena and of the 
theoretical implications of affects which I 
have attempted to unfold here in the fashion of a 
review makes a definitive formulation of an 
up-to-date psycho-analytic theory of affects 
certainly: ill-advised, if not impossible. Yet I 


2 
inde Federn (12) has dealt with these extensively and 
ed, attempted to reduce all affects to this category. 


22 The same difficulty is particularly clear in a paper 
by Jelgersma (44) dealing with the psycho-analytic 
theory of feeliags. 

s 13 
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should like to sketch the outlines of a theory as 
it seems to emerge from this review, because 
even though necessarily characterized by gaps 
and assumptions easily proved to be. unwar- 
ranted, it will give us one possible interpretation 
of where we stand and thus may facilitate 
orientation for future observation and 
theorizing. 

The following outline of a theory attempts to 
integrate the affect theories of the second and 
third phase, and uses some contribution from 
the theory of the first phase. 

(1) Affects use—to begin with—inbora chan- 
nels and thresholds of discharge. These may be 
considered apparatuses pre-existing the dif- 
ferentation of ego and id from their undif- 
ferentiated matrix (Hartmann, Kris, Loewen- 
stein, 40). This is the referent of the phrase 
“affects are inherited hysterical attacks’. In 
this respect affects are common properties of 
the species, and this may have to do with the 
roots of their social role in communication and 
empathy (Schilder, 65). Yet even in this 
respect there are already at birth great inter- 
individual differences (Bergman and Escalona, 
2; Escalona and Leitch, 10) which seem to have 
to do with what develops into ‘ predisposition to 
anxiety’ and into various affect-equivalents in 
Psychosomatic pathology; as well as into various 

frozen affects’ taking the form of character 
traits (Reich, 63). 

(2) At the reconstructed hypothetical stage 
(see p. 182 ff, above) where the pleasure- 
Principle holds full sway, drive- (mobile-) 
cathexes strive for immediate discharge; affects 
arise as safety-valve functions when drive- 
Te drive-action is not possible because 
This sta cape of the drive-object in reality. 
eon E a 5 mya thetical because drive- 
a reathedhut ae pees and before these 
set limits to the fall eee hus these 

tes ; Success of the pleasure- 
principle, i.e. they Prevent a completely tension- 
less state. At this Stage affects appear as dis- 
charge-phenomena of a Part (a determinate 
quantity) of drive-cathexis, which is concep- 
tualized as ‘ affect-charge ° and is probably 
determined by the amount of cathexis the various 
inborn affect-discharge channels ca 


n carry. 
(3) * Affect charge’ z 


čs 3 
and ‘idea’ are drive- 


representations, both still operating with mobile - 


cathexes, abiding by the pleasure-principle. 
Affect-discharges are massive affect-storms 
Which discharge into the interior of the body 
through Secretory and motor mnervations, 


instead of discharging in action on to the drive- 
object. e 

(4) The general development of psychic 
structure begins with innate discharge-regulat- 
ing thresholds, is fostered by delays of dis- 
charge enforced by reality conditions, and pro- 
gresses by internalization of the delay of dis- 
charge caused by reality, establishing an ability 
to delay. This ability is achieved by defences 
(coanter-cathectic 'energy-distributions), which 
may be regarded as alterations of discharge- 
thresholds. The*damming up of drives by 
defences makes for more intensive and more 
varied use of the affect-discharge channels and 
of the corresponding ‘ affect-charges °. 

The establishment of counter-cathectic energy 
distributions, however, has other crucial con- 
sequences. It gives rise to varied derivative 
and partial drives (the latter particularly 11 
conjunction with somatic maturation), some of 
which arise as modifications of tne drives 
defended against, others as modifications ° 
drives to which the counter-cathectic energy- 
distributions generalized (that is, spread °F 
were displaced), others as motivating forces 
originating from the counter-cathectic snee 
distributions themselves (cf. Rapaport, ae 
pp. 699-701). These all have their thresho' j 
of discharge, and when prevented from T 
charging by reality conditions or by the counte 
cathectic energy-distributions which develop® 
as internalizations of these reality conditioni 
they apparently use and modify the thresho € 
of the existing affect-discharge channels. | 6 
Process is repeated variously for the derivativ 
and partial motivations also in the course o 
develcpment, giving rise to a hierarchy 
motivations ranging from drives to interests Spa 
preferences. This process is apparently SYP" 
Onymous with that of binding (Freud, A 
see also Rapaport, 62) and/or neutralizay g 
(Hartmann, Kris, Loewenstein, 41) of mO the 
cathexes. Another aspect of this process 15 sS 
development of the secondary thought-proct™ 
from the primary one, that of experimen of 
action in thought by means of small amounts 5 
bound (neutralized) cathexes and menas 
traces, from hallucinatory gratification by moe 
of drive-cathecting of memory traces tO Us 5: 
ceptual (hallucinatory) intensity (see Frenda ey 
also Rapaport, 61). The drive-represet og 
idea tends to become reality-repres¢? be- 
thought. Drive-discharge is delayed an tion, 
comes action using thought as prepat@ dis- 
and the tension dammed up by delay 1$ 


E 
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charged through the safety-valve of affect- 
discharge. But affects do not remain inborn 
discharge-channels used by dammed up-drives 
as safety-valves; they too partake in the 
development sketched: they become progres- 
sively tamed. This is achieved by various means: 
(a) At each level of the motivational hierarchy 
the derivative motivations use affects as,safety- 
valve discharge-cliannels, but the cathexes of 
these motivations are more and more neu- 
tralized with the ascent of the hierarchy; con- 
sequently the cathexes of the? affect-charges too 
become less and less peremptory, and the affect- 
discharges less automatic and massive. (b) It 
appears that not only are the discharge-thres- 
holds of the drive-derivatives and of the affects 
altered with the ascent of the hierarchy, but 
also new, more complex, and subtle affect 
discharge-channels are created with general 
Maturation, ascending hierarchy, and psychic 
Structure-formation. (c) Furthermore, affect- 
charges themselves also seem to become subject 
to defensive counter-cathecting, that is, to 
direct modification of their discharge-thres- 
holds. 

(5) This hierarchic development has a dual 
Outcome: (a) On the one hand, since various 
drives and derivative drives (motivations) from 
all levels of the hierarchy remain effective in 
Psychic life, we find in the normal adult also 
affect-phenomena of quite mobile’ cathexes, 
akin to massive affect-attacks, just as we find in 
his conscious thought primary-process phe- 
nomena too. (b) On the other hand we find 
affects of highly neutralized cathexes, which 
Serve as signals and means of reality-testing for 
Orientation to both external reality (danger) 
and internal reality (drive-inundation). The 
pontinuum of affects extends in all shadings 
Tom massive affect-attacks to mere signals and 
even signals of signals (Fenichel, 13). The 
evelopment of the motivational- and affect- 
ae is one aspect of structure-formation 
E ego-development. In the course of it the 
a which originally endured affects passively, 
t ains control of them and comes to release 

em in tamed forms of anticipatory signals. 
F assive affect-attacks may come about either 
owing to weakening of ego-cortrol or with the 
beeen” of the ego as ‘regressions in the 

Tvice of the ego’ (Kris, 51); Schur (67) 


suggests that affect-signals too are such ‘ re- 
gressions in the service of the ego’. To be 
sure, there are great differences within the normal 
range as to which end of the affect-continuum, 
and which qualities of. affect within it, are 
emphasized in the individual. On the whole, 
the less rich the hierarchic development of 
controlling counter-cathectic energy-distribu- 
tions, the less the variability and modulation 
and the greater the intensity of massive affect- 
outburst; the less flexible and more excessively 


rigid these controls, the more meagre both in 


intensity, variability, and modulation affects 
become; and, as so often in life-phenomena, 
the optimum is not the maximum. Rich and 
modulated affect-life appears to be the indicator 
of a ‘ strong ego’. A 

(b) ‘ Affect-charge ° if discharged may arouse 
further tensions. To prevent the development 
of these, the underlying drive as well as the 
‘affect-charge’ must be defended against. 
Thus affects (e.g., anxiety) become motives of 
defence (Fenichel, 17). It appears that other- 
wise also, under special conditions, affect- 
charge as energy-quantity may come to play 
the role of motivation. But these conditions 
are not well understood and it is not certain 
that, if understood, they cannot be accounted 
for by assuming that the drive underlying the 
affect rather than the affect itself acts as the 
motivation. Should this way out not prove 
feasible, we are faced with a return—true, only 
a limited and partial one—of the first phase of 
affect-theory;.in the framework of the third- 
phase theory. 

(7) The development of the ascending hier- 
archy of motivations appears to be one aspect 
of psychic structure-formation, id-ego-superego 
differentiation. On each level of the hierarchy 
the conflict of discharge-bent cathexes with 
innate thresholds, or with reality (absent 
object), or with counter-cathexes, is the dynamic 
aspect of affect-formation. The economic 
aspect of affect-formation is the partial dis- 
charge of motivational cathexes of ever- 
increasing neutralization. The structural aspect 
and the adaptive aspect ? of affect-formation 
are more complex. 

(8) Structurally the integration of the ascend- 
ing motivational systems into id, ego, and 
super-ego amounts to the creation of mutually 


23 A 3 Š. 
the abe adaptive aspect’ is not of the same order as 
be re ynamic, economic and structural. Actually it may 
garded as part of the structural aspect. Itis here 


separated and singled out thus because of its singular 
importance, which has been already stressed by Hart- 
mann (38). 
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controlling systems of organization, continuous 
conflicts among which also give rise to tensions 
and to their discharge, i.e. to affects which may 
thus become continuous. This is what Lan- 
dauer (54) and Jacobson (42) conceptualized, 
following Freud’s (31, 33) lead. But such 
enduring affective states are mostly not out- 
comes of a conflict within one, or between two, 
of the three institutions; rather they often 
come about as integrations of complex balances 
and conflicts of components from all three 
major structural divisians of the psyche. The 
closer study of these complex affect-staies and 
of their chronic characterological forms (see 
e.g. Brenman, 4) may lead to an important 
advancement of the structural point of view. 
(9) From the point of view of adaptation: 
On the one hand, affects seem to start even in 
human beings to some extent—and certainly 
in animals—as what Hartmann called states of 
adaptedness: that is, the affect-discharge 
apparatus has a limited attunement to certain 
external reality stimuli, such as is seen in 
startle (Landis, 55) and smile (Spitz, 69). On 
the other hand, affects as signals are just as 
indispensable a means of reality-testing as 
thoughts. Indeed, they are more indispensable 


for reality-testing in all except successfully 
intellectualizing and obsessional characters. 
Reality-testing without the contribution of 
affect-signal readily changes into obsessional or 
paranoid magic. The expelled affect-signal 
returns through the back door: there is no 
warning of the impending affect-formation 
which, may therefore, unimpeded, appear as 
mobile cathexis and disturber of the secondary 
process. 


& yI 
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The theory of affects, the bare outlines of 
which seem to emerge, integrates three com- 
ponents: inborn affect discharge-channels and 
discharge-thresholds of drive-cathexes; the use 
of these inborn channels as safety-valves ane 
indicators of drive-tension, the modification O 
their thresholds by drives and derivative 
motivations prevented from drive-action, an 
the formation thereby of the drive-representation 
termed affect-charge; and the progres : 
‘taming’ and advancing ego-control, in pe 
course of psychic structure-formation, © i 
affects which are thereby turned into afe¢ 
signals released by the ego. 
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A NOTE ON TRANSFERENCE 


By M. SCHMIDEBERG, M.D., New YORK 


D 


The skills of semantics should be frequently 
applied to the nomenclature of any of the natural 
Sciences, particularly one, like psycho-analysis, 
that is in process of maturing. Loose meanings 
not only tend to confuse but also lead to slip- 
shod application of clinical techniques, and to 
theoretical errors. Expressions like ‘ trans- 
ference’, ‘repression’, ‘sublimation’, *ab- 
reaction’, and others have acquired over the 
years increasingly vague meanings. 

_In this: paper I shall cover the ‘ transference 
Situation’ or ‘transference’ in the sense of 
describing the patient-analyst relation. 

To begin with, we should examine the overall 
Tole of transference. By reason of his training 
the analyst concerns himself with the trans- 
ference before the patient appears in the, flesh. 
That is, the conscientious analyst is aware that 
Not only his personality and attitude can 
effect the transference but also the physical 
Surroundings in which the therapy is conducted. 
He therefore concerns himself with the location 
Of his office, the type of waiting-room he is to 
have, the office furniture, including his desk 
and the objects upon it. He further takes into 
account his own attire, personal jewellery for 
example, and even the type of coiffure or facial 
adornment. 

Since in its classical aspects analysis aims at 
achieving a status where the patient’s trans- 
ference will be allowed to develop unhampered 

Y current reality factors and impressions, and 
also, as far as possible, so that affects should 

Ow in a one-way direction, from patient to 
analyst, the analyst endeavours to efface him- 
Self, to be detached, objective, in other words 
emotionally antiseptic. 

To allow for the natural inability of human 
beings to bring about a situation of perfect 
detachment, the analyst, again by reason of his 
training, has prepared a safeguard in the form 
of a personal analysis which ideally has the 
Objective of providing for him a mental inven- 
tory of his own complexes. Thus he feels when 


all else fails that he is adequately prepared to 
discriminate his own feelings and complexes 
from those of his patients and to allow for 
these in the transference situation. 

The above description represents an ideal 
towards which the analyst feels he should 
strive. Without weighing the merits of this 
ideal from the viewpoint of therapeutic effec- 
tiveness, it is of clinical importance to know 
how far one is likely to achieve it. Actually - 
it is well-nigh impossible to denude the physical 
surroundings of the analyst’s office of signifi- 
cance completely. If he refrains from hanging 
pictures on the wall, the patient observes the fact 
in one way or another. The patient is bound to 
notice whether there is modern or antique furni- 
ture in the waiting-room. The ¢arpet on the floor 
tells its tale—is it worn, freshly cleaned, or 
expensive? In addition the locality of the 
analyst’s office has its significance. In New 
York City, Fifth Avenue, Park Avenue, and 
many of the streets between them on the East 
Side are considered fashionable addresses, and 
a patient forms his impression of the analyst, 
quite naturally, according as‘ he lives in that 
area Or not. 

Whiie it is true that the patient’s reactions to 
these factors can be fruitfully analysed in terms of 
his own psychodynamics, this in turn depends 
on the analyst himself persevering as a static 
image. It is not humanly possible, however, 
for any analyst to be the same all day and every 
day of the week over a period of years, irre- 
spective of all that may befall him in his private 
life. However well he may have been analysed, 
it is unlikely that he can be free from the bias 
of his own complexes. From observation of 
my patients’ reactions to me and to their former 
analysts I became convinced that patients are 
more aware of, and will react more to, the 
analyst’s attitude, personality, and change of 
mood than is usually assumed. 

In view of the above reservations, it is ob- 
vious that I cannot accept the view that the 
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analyst functions merely as a mirror. This is 
more clearly repudiated by the conditions of the 
analytic situation itself, aside from the external 
factors. The patient’s reactions in analysis are 
influenced by his expectations of what analysis 
is, and how he should act; by the behaviour 
and personality of the analyst; by the parental- 
magical aspects of the analytic patient-doctor 
relation; by the enforced temporary regression 
and detachment from ordinary reality; by a 
neglect of the conscious ego in favour of the 
unconscious elements; and by a concentration 
on free association and the uncensored: unin- 
hibited mental processes. 

The patient’s reactions during analysis are 
thus largely brought on by the conditions and 
atmosphere of the situation itself. The analytic 
ritual sets the stage for a regressive re-enactment 
of infantile reactions. It enforces a gulf between 
analyst and patient. The patient is expected to 
display everything about himself, all his thoughts 
and impulses, however childish and unworthy, 
especially the more reprehensible instinctual 
upthrusts from his unconscious, while the 
analyst himself does not—what is more, is 
forbidden to!—reveal anything concerning him- 
self. This adds up to a neglect of the patient’s 
mature ego; for by accentuating the irrational 
aspects and childhood, he must withdraw from 
Teality and renounce, at least temporarily, the 
ordinary reactions and demands of adult life. 

The Tepetition of infantile experiences in the 
analytic situation is an aspect that is usually 
Stressed, and it is an important one. But it is 
not the only one. We all tend. to behave and 
act according to our ‘pattern’, and, in the 
circumstances of a 
Own hele the analyst's withholding of his 
d personality řepeats in an 
parent-child relation; 


rn strongly di 
towards regression. SY directs the trend 


The inequality is still further 
the recumbent position of 


otherwise they would resist if regression were 
not encouraged. This can be proved by the 
fact that, as a rule, reactions are relatively 
fewer or milder when the analyst is Jess rigid 
about certain aspects of the analytic situation: 
for example, by not insisting that the patient 
lie down. i 

ý Much that might be regarded as irrational and 
infantile transference is actually conditioned 
by unconscious or preconscious perceptions, 


for rarely are the irrational or infantile elements 
exact replicas or continuations of the bygone 
situation. Like dream material, they are worked 
over and distorted by the mental mechanisms, 
and in a highly important degree, projection. 
During analysis a chiid fears that I may attack 
her. This cannot be ascribed wholly to a 
similar. experience in the relation of parent and 
child, but is more likely a’ projection of the 
child’s own sadism. A psychopathic patient 
who learned of his diagnosis from having read 
the reports of his pevious doctor was convinced 
that I was a psyshopath myself. He blamed 
and attacked me on these grounds. This was 
revenge for the way his previous doctors had 
treated him, and a defence against feared blame 
on my part. But he also said that had he not 
believed me to be a Psychopath, he could not 
have had any faith in my understanding him. 
He could never, he said, have talked to me openly 
about himself. ; 
Though projection is one of the main 
mechanisms Conditioning irrational trans- 
ference reactions, it is not-the only one. Dis- 
placement from present-day objects is also 
important. «A patient may quarrel with me, 
or be“afraid of me, because his wife treated him 
badly. Reaction formation is another. qs 
patient’s eagerness to pay can be interpreted a 
compensation for his resentment at the financia 
sacrifices He is making. His submission to aS 
admiration for the analyst may be due to com 
pensation for criticism of him, Such com- 
Pensation mechanisms may be a continuation 
of a childhood pattern; or may just as likely 
have started in later life, as with a child rg 
a defiunt pupil in school and later in life 
becomes a ‘ good patient °. š 
Last to be mentioned is the direct therapeutie 
function of the transference. Transference 19 
the sense of attachment to the analyst is the 
main influence jn continuing a patient 1m. 
treatment. It further enables the analyst t0 
overcome resistances, especially in TAKNE 
interpretations acceptable. This implies je 
manipulation or use of the transference in Es 
interest of keeping a patient who needs ne 
ment from abandoning it. Despite its Wi 
use in the latter instance, there is still ee 
Some controversy over the soundness of ia 
procedure, since it violates the fundament 
principle of the passive, impersonal role of 
analyst in the transference situation. me 
it brings up certain important questio a 
how far should traasference attachment be us 
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to stabilize a patient? In other words, is it 
therapeutically desirable that the patient repeat 
his childhood tempers, for example, with a 
Subsequent sense of humiliation, instead of 
being helped to relive such remote experiences 
in a happier manner? A partial answer may 
well be that, since the study of the transference 
phenomena furnishes important clues to the 
understanding of the patient’s unconscious, this 
uncovered knowledge might at times be used 
to render unhappy or traumatic childhood 
experiences less painful. 4 

These are somewhat brief ‘notes on various 
aspects of the transference situation, but they 
are, I believe, sufficient to confirm the impli- 
Cations of the opening paragraph: that all 
Phenomena of the transference warrant careful 
Study before scientific conclusions are drawn 
from them. We are not justified in riickver- 
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legen (transporting back) everything we observe 
in the transference, lock, stock, and barrel, 
into the patient’s childhood and his unconscious. 
We must endeavour to untangle (as in the 
analysis of dreams) what are Tagesreste (stimuli 
from current situations), and what is repetition 
of infantile experiences. We should, however, 
bear in mind that the transference situation in 
the course of an analysis is nearer to and more 
conditioned by reality than the dream, and 
therefore reality factors are bound to play a 
greater role. Above all, we must pay closer 
attention to the distortion and elaboration 
brought about through the normal functioning 
of the mental mechanisms, such as projection, 
displacement, reaction formation and others. 


(Received 28 May, 1952) 


TRAUMA AND SYM 
By MAX M. STERN, 


Part I. THe TRAUMA 


In the evolution of psycho-analysis, emphasis 
has shifted from random, incidental events to 
typical and developmentally determined pro- 
cesses; the role of trauma has receded some- 
what into the background. Whereas in Freud’s 
concept the trauma always remained the deci- 
sive factor, its character underwent a similar 
evolution. Incidental traumatic events, such as 
accidents, seductions, etc., were replaced by 
rather typical and ubiquitous experiences, 
such as threat of castration, trauma of birth, 
etc. Defining a traumatic situation as ‘a State 
of over-excitation which cannot be’ mastered 
psychically *, the traumatic 
for the affect 
the reaction in a 
traumatic situation, he explained as a hysterical 
a purposeless repetition of 
the physiological Processes determined by the 
traumatic situation at birth (16). The observa- 
tion that specific traumata, such as the castra- 
tion trauma, were influential in the life history 
of any human being, independent of individual 
occurrences, led Freud to the hypothesis of the 


ypical traumata. 
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regulative (countershock) processes, designed 
to counteract such a failure of vital functions, 
which I termed ‘:znabiotic processes’. P aral- 
lelling the concepts of primary (automatic) 
anxiety and psychic anxiety, I defined primary 
trauma as a Physiological condition charac- 
terized by a failure of homeostasis in a situation 
of stress: a Predominance of catabiotic pro- 
cesses—due to a deficiency of anabiotic Cae 
shock) processes—leads to failures of ye 
functions. The predominance of shock i 
catabiotic reactions characterizes the sum © 


processes occurring on the somatic level when- 


ever a traumatic factor emerges on the psychic 
level. ‘ 

Consequently, the Primary trauma must a 
longer be traced back to birth alone: *. - - f 
is a danger situation in its own right because 0! 
the mechanism of shock which becomes ore 
tive, throughout life, whenever waar 
quantities of stimuli cause a disturbance sie 
homeostatic equilibrium which cannot be © 
rected by the usual mechanism ° (51). +s the 

The prototype of the primary trauma 1S “al 
well-known shock reaction of the posti 
phase, which includes the first three months re 
life. These post-natal primary traumata ae 
the cohsequence of a clash between an anes 
infantile organism and the demands of lly 
external world, which it is not yet biologoa 
equipped to meet. There is an inability re 
maintain homeostasis; signal processes 4 
deficient. tal 

In the primary traumata of the poena 
phase the deficiency of the homeostatic regu 3 
tion is compensated by automatic ee ee e 
the whole organism; they form the core © lude 
primary defences. The primary defences nC 
increase of motility—mass movement, cryin ie 
well as relief functions like defecation, Te 
tion—and phenomena pertaining to pee 

es. 


The first Part of this Paper was read bef 
f a ore t 
Yor Psychoanalytic Society, 16 October, S o 
Part at the mid-winter meeting of the American 
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tion, such as identification, hallucination, pro- 
jection, introjection, primary repression. The 
increase of motility is the basis for the develop- 
ing aggressive trends. There occurs a libidin- 
ization of primary defences originating in the 
libidinization of body functions by the post- 
natal trauma. In the post-natal phase the 
primary defences are complemented by libi- 
dinal gratification:through mothering. Severer 
frustrations in this phase ‘are answered ‘suc- 
cessively by agitation and catatonoid reaction, 
which are morbid primary defences: agitation 
consists of a pathologic ingrease of primary 
defences, The catatonoid reaction, the last line 
of defence against shock, is characterized by a 
generalized slowing down of vital functions, 
rigidity of musculature, stupor (often alter- 
nating with a break-through of agitation- 
impulses), indicating the larger participation of 
Catabiotic reaction in the defence processes. 

_ The vulnerability of the infantile organism, 
its tendency toward shock reaction, continues 
to a lesser extent throughout the first two years 
of life. During this period of telative imma- 
turity—especially in the latter part—sexual 
Overstimulation seems to reproduce the economic 
Constellation of the post-natal trauma: the 
infantile organism is overwhelmed by sexual 
excitations which cannot find discharge, in an 
adequate reaction, that is, in full orgasm (17). 
Clinical material justifies the assumption that 
in this phase sexual over-stimulation during 
Sleep or half-sleep leads to pavor nocturnus 
attacks, which are catatonoid reactions under 
the condition of sleep (52). They represent 
the infantile trauma. 


Trauma, M. ‘astery and Reparative Mastery 


i According to the above presented concep- 
On, trauma is a regular and essential part of 
uman development (4). Neurosis, then, is 

on the effect of these normally occurring 

doh mata, but the result of a failure of the 
= ence against them. Inciting an ever-growing 
one towards mastery of reality, these ubiqui- 
ae traumata—post-natal as well as infantile— 
ae even be regarded as responsible for the 
is ae development of functions specific 
foe human species, such as anticipation, 
oat ing, etc., which through mastery of reality 
z e to avert the repetition of catastrophic 
; periences, In addition to the urge for mastery, 
Y generate the urge for belated mastery of 
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experienced traumata (reparative mastery). Re- 
parative mastery—originating in the learning 
process—is an attempt at retroactive, magic 
correction, of traumatic experiences which 
could not be averted. Obviously the anticipa- 
tory function—which consists of a projection 
into the future of an attenuated whole recall of 
past experiences—would be seriously impaired 
in its task to prepare for action, if it were to 
include too many or too severe traumatic 
memories. Traumata have to be averted even 
in the attenuated form in which they occur in 
anticipation. Reparative mastery magically 
substitutes for the reality of the experienced 
trauma an imagined reality, in which the 
trauma is denied or mastered. This mechanism 
is especially effective in individuals or circum- 
stances in which the process of thinking is 
either genuinely or regressively magic, as in the 
play of children, in dreams and fantasies, in 
rituals, in artistic creations, and finally in 
neurotic or psychotic disorders. Obviously the 
exuberant, growth of anticipation in man leads 
to paradoxical effects. Originally generated 
to avert traumata, anticipation by repeating 
the traumata, although in an attenuated 
way, conjures up the danger from which it is 
supposed to protect.? The anticipatory process 
represents at once the. blessing and the curse of 
human thinking. lt perpetuates mastery and 
failure. It seems to be responsible for neurosis 


and psychosis. 


A patient who had the fear of becoming insane 
swung steadily back and forth from the compulsion 
to conquer this danger through the magic use of 
the word ‘crazy’ to the fear that just this word 
would call forth the danger. The double meaning 
of the word ‘ to coniure ° (beschwoeren) mirrors this 


paradox. 


Reparative mastery seems to play a much 
greater part in the formation of the psychic 
structure than has hitherto been assumed. 

Ir. this paper I wish to show that the failure 
of reparative mastery of the infantile trauma is 
one of the determining factors in the formation 
of dreams and symptoms. In order to present 
such a concept which tries to clarify the intri- 
cate process involved in the genesis of neurosis, 
it is unavoidable to simplify by telescoping 
into single dramatic events developmental pro- 
cesses which, stretching over a long period of 
many years, and leaning on biological and 


2 This constitutes the mechanism of ‘ the return of the repressed.’ 
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psychological maturation (Hartman, et al., 31), 
oscillate between Progressions and regressions, 
between phases of break-through of instinctual 
impulses and defence against them. 

The outline of this presentation may be 
sketched as follows: (1) The so-called * primal 
scene’ is a primary traumatic reaction during 
sleep or half-sleep due to sexual overexcitation 
which cannot be mastered. It can be conceived 
of as a primary pavor nocturnus and represents 
the basic infantile trauma. (2) The attempt at 
reparative mastery of this trauma seems to be 
an important function of the dream. (3) Pavor 
nocturnus attacks proper are failures of attempts 
at reparative mastery of the basic infantile 
trauma (primal scene) leading to its more or 
less attenuated Tepetition. (4) The infantile 
frauma reflected in primal scene and pavor 
nocturnus incites the formation of the castra- 
tion complex, the extension of which is deter- 
mined by the pre-traumatic disposition. ( 5) Neu- 
rosis seems to be a consequence of the 
failure of reparative mastery of the infantile 
trauma; this failure leads to the breakthrough 
of the repressed, to a recall of the trauma. The 


ensuing anxiety has to be bound by symptom 
formation. 


The Basic Infantile Traunia 4Primal Scene) 


Freud stated that ‘ the oldest experiences of 
childhood are no longer to be obtained as such, 
but will be replaced in the analysis by ‘‘ trans- 
ference and dreams” ’ (20). The primary 
trauma, viz., shock, is the experience par 
excellence that cannot ‘ be obtdined as such’, 
owing to the blocking of registration (primary 
Tepression) (51). It can be disclosed only 
through the above described signs of shock 
Processes. Generally we may say that signs of 
Physiological shock in psychic phenomena, such 
as dreams or Symptoms, etc., reveal these phe- 
nomena as reminiscence of Previously expe- 
rienced primary traumata. , 

Now, clinical material shows that when signs 
referring to shock appear in a dream, reminis- 
cences of the primal scene often appear, also. 


The following dream occurred after a patient had 
Overheard sounds from an adjacent room where 
his friend (John) and the latter’s girl-friend were 
sleeping: ° z 

‘Iam in a room with John. Then I am with his 
sister in the room next door. It isa Kitchen. There 
is a ‘Primus’ stove. The head of the Primus is 
glowing, red, burning hot. It glows more and more. 
A terrific heat. I have difficulty in breatning and feel 
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black before my eyes. Then the Primus blows up. 
I am falling, stumbling. I want to reach the door. 
Ican’t. Finally I succeed in breaking the window, 
at the last moment, and wake up.” (A ‘ Primus 
meant also the third inhabitant in the room of a 
married couple.) The associations to ‘sister’, 
‘kitchen’, Primus = penis, blowing up = orgasm, 
led to the oedipal situation and primal scene. , 

Whil- going under ether a woman had the following 
hallucination: ‘The first sensation was enormous 
terror, a feeling of being violated. Then there 
came a kind of dream, as though I were climbing 4 
mountain. Then I: saw from each side of the 
mountain a sun rising; the two suns came closer 
and closer to each other, finally they met at the top 
and collided.” She explained: ‘Two sexes met £ 
Here we have the reverse: the anæsthesia revived & 
primal scene experience, 


In both dreams the difficulties of breathing, 
the falling, the blacking-out, etc., which Mi 
recognize as shock symptoms, are connecte 
with reminiscences of the primal scene. Are 
we allowed to assume that the child undergoes 
the primal-scene experience in a shock-like 
state? i 

In his ‘ History of an Infantile Neurosis ’ ( 19), 
Freud traces the pavor nocturnus dream abo i. 
the Wolves to the patient’s witnessing a coitu 
between the parents at the age of one an 
a half. The child, Freud surmises, ES 
finally interrupted the parents’ intercours”: 
it had réacted to the ‘traumatic experienc” 
by crying and defecation. Now, little _ pe 
known about such immediate demonstrativ" 
reaction of children to the intercourse of parente 
On the other hand, analytic experience seems 5 
confirm over and over again Freud’s concept F 
the lirik between the primal scene and Da 
nocturnus. Our assumption that the hae 
undergoes the primal scene experience in — 
shock-like State, a state of catatonoid paralysis 
would solve the difficulty. , 

In his interpretation of the ‘ Wolf ee 
dream, Freud shifts the attentive staring of oy: 
white wolves Sitting on the tree, through ad 
versal, onto the sleeping child. The chi t 
“awoke and looked with strained attention es 
the parents’ intercourse? (19). I think tha; 
similarly we are allowed to shift the motionless- 
ness of the wolves, which is especially empha 
sized by the patient, onto the child: the ie 
witnessed the primal scene in a state of en 
bility, overwhelmed by a paralysing frig 
reaction, in a catatonoid reaction. Associations 
of dying reinforce this interpretation; they 
tefer to the white colour of the wolves, Jeading 
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to memories of the sick and dying white sheep, 
which, through identification, express the child’s 
fear of death. 

There have been various explanations for the 
effect of the ‘primal scene’ upon the child. 
The concept of the sadistic misunderstanding 
is well known. We cannot deal extensively 
here with the problem of the primal scene on 
the basis of clinical material. Whether the 
“primal scene’ is an actuai occurrence, or a 
belated elaboration of sexual experiences in 
fantasies or in dreams, or a conglomeration of 
all these, can perhaps never.be fully cleared 
up. In many cases, the striking role of noises, 
which during sleep penetrate through to the 
child’s mind, points to a participation of at 
least some real happenings during the night. 
_The core of the primal scene is the oedipal 
Situation, in which the child inevitably is the 
excluded third part. Being restricted to the 
Tole of passionate watching, the child’s urge 
for sexual gratification is shifted to scopto- 
Philia and identification. Infantile masturba- 
tion becomes the executive of the ensuing 
oedipal fantasies. However, owing to its unsatis- 
fying character as well as to prohibitive measures 
(threats), masturbation must create additional 
tensions, I think we have not always con- 
Sidered the full import of the fact that the 
infantile organism is not able adequately to 
discharge sexual excitation; the child is not 
Capable of full orgasm. Freud states that in 
infantile masturbation ‘something is, always 
lacking for full discharge and gratification . . . 
and this thing which is lacking, the reaction of 
orgasm, finds equivalent expressions in other 
fields ° (18). : 


The Infantile Orgasm 


Dealing with the problem of infantile orgasm 
Kinsey differentiates correctly between the 
orgastic reflex and the orgastic pleasure sensa- 
tion. Orgastic reflexes prior to sexual maturity 
have been observed in a number of individuals. 

Orgasm has been observed in boys of every 
age from five months to adolescence ° (39). If we 
evaluate the statistics critically (excluding ¢-8- 
the prepuberty age), then the number of 
Observed orgastic reactions appears to be much 
slighter. Often, especially in younger chil- 
dren, the orgastic reflex reactions seem to be 
accompanied by marked signs of displeasure 
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(weeping, abundance of tears 
among younger children °) (39). 

It is difficult to determine exactly how the 
orgastic reflex discharges differ between infan- 
tile and mature individuals; it seems to me 
that the former is most often only incomplete. 
But the most striking difference lies in the over- 
powering character of the orgastic pleasure 
sensations in mature orgasm, amounting to a 
complete extinction of the ego. Individuals 
who had masturbated before reaching sexual 
maturity clearly describe the break-through of 
mature orgasm, which occurred with the first 
seminal ejaculation, as something utterly dif- 
ferent from their pre-adolescent orgastic 
experiences. i 


“ especially 


One patient, who since his eighth year had mas- 
turbated with a kind of orgastic climax, fought 
strenuously against his impulse, until he was over- 
whelmed by a full orgasm upon his first ejaculation. 
Under the impact of this experience, he abandoned 
his struggle for some time and masturbated daily. 


Infantile orgasm, where it occurs, seems to 
be merely an abortive form of mature orgasm; 
it may suitably be described as ‘ orgasmoid ’. 
In younger children it often involves such 
manifestations as sobbing or hysterical laughter, 
violent movements of arms and legs, sadistic 
and masochistic reactions, collapse, fainting, 
etc. (Kinsey et al., 39) indicating that pre- 
infantile orgasm is frequently connected with 
defensive reactions against shock. 

Evidently the infantile orgacm is biologically 
incapable of sustaining the powerful excitation 
of the “ull orgastic pleasure sensation. In the 
waking state, the mechanisms of defence and 
discharge intq motility as well as inhibition 
may prove effective in warding off excessive 
sexual excitation. However, they appear to be 
inadequate under the conditions of sleep: 
owing to the regressive, narcissistic body cathexis 
during sleep, there is in sleep a short circuit 
between ideation and body functions mani- 
fested in such phenomena as enuresis and noc- 
turnal emissions (wet dreams). 

Thus at night the child is unprotected against 
the break-through of over-strong sexual excita- 
tion, which throws it into a shock-like state (52 3). 

It seems very significant that the fear of 
orgasm: is most often expressed in terms of 
shock sensations: suffocating, falling, fainting, 


* This hypothesis is confirmed by the observation that periods of infantile pavor nocturnus are often replaced by 
enuresis. 
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fading into nothingness, etc., which explains the 
frequently quoted similarity between orgasm 
and dying. To neurotics the orgastic experience 
is more or less a threat; their sexual function is 
characterized by rather orgasmoid discharges. 

We conclude: what is called ‘ primal scene’ 
is a primary traumatic situation in sleep or 
half-sleep, due to sexual Overexcitation; it is a 
primary pavor nocturnus and represents the 
basic infantile trauma. The witnessing of the 
Parents’ intercourse seems to be only a partial 
factor in what constitutes ‘the basic infantile 
trauma. Its typical occurrence is due toa pre- 
cocious libidinal development, a result of the 
Precocious libidinization through the post- 
natal trauma. 

In addition to sexual immaturity experience 
and environment play their part in the genesis 
of the infantile trauma. They create the 
pretraumatic disposition which will be discussed 
later. 

Since object-conditioned sexual excitations 
begin as early as the end of the first year of life, 
we can safely place the occurrence of the basic 
infantile trauma within the period of relative 
shock-sensitivity, which extends to the end of 
the second year. 

These considerations may explain why patho- 
genic excitations invariably: seem to arise from 
the instincts of sexual life; they might fill the 
“gap in our theory’, thus confirming Freud’s 
opinion that ‘it is not psychology, but biology 
which is responsible for this gap’ (21). 


Pavor Nocturnus and Infantile Tiauma 


Freud stated that the dreams which bring 
back a recollection of the psychic traumata of 
childhood do not permit a classification under 
the category of wishfulfilment (18). Actually 
they fulfil another function of the mental 
apparatus: namely, the attempt to master 
experienced traumata. 

In view of the close connection between the 
basic infantile trauma (primal scene) and 
Pavor nocturnus, it appears likely that the latter 
denotes a failure to achieve, in dreams, a repara- 
tive mastery of the basic trauma. The failure 
leads to a repetition of the Original trauma, 
similar to the dreams of a traumatic neurosis. 
Fully developed pavor nocturnus attacks (night- 
mares) have to be understood as repetition of 
the basic infantile trauma, due to a failure of its 
Teparative mastery. In children, this failure 
is due to relative immaturity; in adults, passive 
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feminine or masochistic trends seem to be 
responsible for it. 

Actually the manifold phenomena of fully 
developed pavor-nocturnus attacks (nightmare), 
such as the inability to breathe, the feeling of 
oppression in the chest, the feeling of having 
an iron band around the head, of the shrinking 
of the, body, withering, becoming rigid like 
stone or wood, sensations of depersonaliza- 
tion, of fainting, falling, etc., can be traced 
back to the somatic manifestations of the 
shock mechanism? They clearly point to 4 
Progressive paralysis affecting motility as well 
as the vital functions of circulation and respira- 
tion, denoting the failure of reparative mastery 
and the recurrence of the reactions of the basic 
infantile trauma (33). Pavor nocturnus may 
therefore be said to encompass all dreams 10 
which the actual occurrence of shock reaction 
especially the motor-paralysis reflected in the 
ability to move, to cry—indicate a relative 
failure of the attempt at reparative mastery (52). 


Pavor Nocturnus Dreams 


The paralysis of motility in pavor nocturni? 
dreams, i.e. the inability to move or scream, E 
so well known that it requires no special ive: 
tration. The successive phases of defence 
against shock mentioned above—namely, the 
Phases of, agitation and of the catatonoi 
Teaction—are reflected in the dreams in whic 
increased motility, such as running, climbing» 
etc., is followed by paralysis, as for instance ! 
the typical persecution dreams. The dreamer is 
persecuted; he runs, but his movements = 
Slow, inhibited ; finally he is glued to the spot- 
The following dream presents an interesting 
variation: 


“I came down a long stairway, Beneath {he 
stairway I saw a corpse, straightened out, com 
pletely flattened as if by a barrel, the toes sticking “P 
into the air. A big black dog wanted to jump at pe 
to eat me. I ran away and leaped through the fron 
door with the dog after me, but I remained hanging 
in mid-air. I couldnt move. Suddenly I fell an 
awoke in terror.’ f 

Here we have a number of typical elements 0” 
payor nocturnus. The catatonoid paralysis is Pr i 
jected into the flattened corpse, reminiscent of th 


‘flattened body in Tausk’s “Influencing Machine `; 


the dog represents the anxiety animal, into which 
the threat from the sexual excitation is projected; 
the toe sticking up represents denial of castration, 
and finally, there is the oral fear of being bitten. 


In Freud’s ‘ Staircase Dream?’ (20), in which 
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incompletely dressed he jumps with ease up a 
flight of stairs and is then glued to the steps, the 
circulatory and respiratory difficulties of the 
shock complex (which appear with the inhibi- 
tion of motility) are, through reversal into the 
opposite, represented by the ease in mounting 
the stairs; the real meaning is revealed through 
the associations: bronchial coughing—cardiac 
trouble—sad thoughts about death which are 
connected with masturbation fears, viz., with 
the punishment for the uncontrollable, dirty 
vice of smoking, a substitute for masturbation. 

A functional determinant of inhibited motility 
in dreams seems to be the frustrated wish to 
wake up, to escape the danger, the paralysis of 
Motility thus reflecting the paralysis of the 
awakening function (52).* 

Phenomena such as falling, sliding, gliding, 
fainting, fading away, sensations of a ring press- 
ing upon the head, being anesthetized, drown- 
Ing, point to reactions of the central nervous 
System. Narcosis not infrequently revives the 
infantile sexual trauma. The disturbances of 
the vestibular functions are especially impor- 
tant (Schilder, 47). They involve disturbances 
of equilibrium, dizziness, changes of space per- 
ception, of body feelings and of the ¿body 
image, such as enlargement, shrinking, impair- 
ment and fragmentation of the body, etc. In 
Psycho-analytic practice, we are in the habit of 
Stating, when sensations of this kind-come up, 
Such as unclear rotating objects, rhythmically 
approaching and receding objects, that primal 
Scene material is approaching (11). The hyp- 
Nagogic phenomena, described by Isakower (32), 
as well as other hypnagogic phenomena, such 
as the sensations of falling, the rotating screen 
described by Lewin (43), etc., also seem to 
belong in this category. These vestibular 
Sensations, referring to changes of body feeling 
and body image (shrinking, swelling, frag- 
Mentation, etc.), play an important part in the 
formation of the castration complex, in line 
With the well-known equation: body equals 
Phallus (32). We shall deal with it later. 

Through the mechanism of projection, the 
ody sensations during sleep are treated as 
though they were of external origin. The 
threat from the paralysis of vital functions in 


Pavor nocturnus is experienced as an external . 
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threat: as a vampire sitting on the sleeper’s 
chest, etc.; sensations such as fainting and 
withering are experienced as a crumbling of 
houses or of walls, or as earthquakes, etc. 


In the dream: ‘I was attacked by a man; I shot 
at him, but the bullet came out very slowly and slowly 
trickled down to the ground’, the inhibition of 
motility is projected onto the bullet. In the pavor 
nocturnus dream reported by Helene Deutsch (9), 
the terrifying, soft crumbling-away of the wall which 
separates the sleeper’s room from that of his parents 
represents a condensation, of shock sensations with 
the primal scene. We might apply the same inter- 
pretation to Freud’s dream about ‘the men with 
the sparrow-hawk beaks carrying the dying 
mother’ (20); the mothers comatose condition 
reflects the sleeper’s reaction to the primal scene. 


Of the many threatening objects in pavor 
nocturnus, like shadows, ghosts, demons, etc., 
the anxiety animals deserve special mention. 
Horses, bulls, dogs, wolves are well known as 
such, but anxiety animals also include spiders, 
octopuses, snakes, scorpions, bugs and bats, 
cockroaches, etc. For the latter, a patient 
gave the significant association: ‘They catch 
you unaware ’—expressing the helplessness of 
being unprepared for the overwhelming shock, 
and also the uncanniness of the whole pavor 
nocturnus experience. In some cases the crawling 
of the bugs stood for the unpleasantness of 
sexual stimulation of skin and mucosa (tickling). 
Here we have the origin of manifold phobias, 
phobias of dogs, horses, wolves, spiders, ants, 
etc. 

The anxiety in pavor nocturnus is almost 
invariably linked up with oral trends: being 
devoured, bitten by wolves, dogs, or swallowed 
by spiders, by octopuses, etc. These trends are 
due to a regression to oral sadistic defences 
against the threat; they indicate the revival of 
postnatal, traumatic experiences in pavor 
nocturnus, and point to the role of the pre- 
disposition in the formation of the oedipal 
trauma. It goes without saying that in addition 
to reparative mastery the factors which pro- 
duced the basic trauma (instinctual wish-fulfil- 
ment under the conditions of sleep, pretrau- 
matic disposition, etc.) are likewise influential 
in the genesis of pavor nocturnus. 


` 


aie passing, I would like to mention symbols in 
Red ology which mirror the motor inhibition in pavor 
sce urnus, pointing up its connection with the primal 
pie the Medusa, the sight of which turns the beholder 

© stone; Lot’s wife, petrified by looking at the for- 


bidden scene; the youth fainting away as he lifts the 
veil from the image of Sais; the tale of Bluebeard, and 
many others. The meaning of these symbols is: the 
primal scene turns the onlooker into stone or kills him, 
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Pretraumatic Disposition 


As mentioned above, experiential and environ- 
mental factors play a very important part in 
the genesis of the infantile trauma. Earlier 
shock experiences (post-natal shock), resulting 
in over-libidinization of body functions and 
increased libidinal dependence, previous frus- 
trations of instinctual satisfaction and relief 
(oral, anal-urethral), aggressions, seduction, 
as well as prohibitions and threats from parents 
or parental figures, castration threats, non- 
sexual traumata such as accidents and operations 
and last but not least preceding basic trau- 
mata (42)—all these anxiety-producing factors 
not only increase tension, but, through the 
sexual stimulation generated by fear, they add 
to the sexual excitation in the traumatic situa- 
tion. I should like to define the role of the 
described pretraumatic experiences by saying 
that they create the predisposition determining 
the impact of the infantile trauma on the child. 
Neurosis, which seems to be due to a failure to 
cope with the normally occurring oedipal 
traumata, might then be explained in terms of 
the predisposition for the oedipal trauma. 

Aggression against a parent, which figures 
most prominently in the majority of inter- 
pretations of pavor nocturnus, seems to be deter- 
‘mined—apart from prersedipal and para- 
oedipal factors—by the child’s desperate defence 
against the threat of being overwhelmed by 
shock which is projected onto the parent. 


Conclusion 


We have defined the primal scene as the 
basic infantile trauma (primary pavor nocturnus). 
Pavor nocturnus attacks were understood to be 
due to a failure of reparative mastery of the 
basic infantile trauma. This certainly is an 
abstraction which necessarily does noi reflect 
the real sequence of events in childhood, about 
the details of which we have as yet no precise 
insight and which suggest a dialectic rather 
than a straightforward progression. We raight 
be dealing with phases of libidinal activity 
followed by a series of defensive phases. One 
or more primal-scene experiences may be 
followed by a phase of defensive latency, 
later to be succeeded by a renewed libidinal 
break-through leading to pavor nocturnus 
attacks (cf. the Wolf Man dream). It appears— 
this might be said with all caution—that an 
initial onset of a pavor nocturnus phase occurs 
around the beginning of the second year, pos- 
sibly terminating the perioé of early infantile 
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sexuality and initiating a reinforcement of anal- 
sadistic mastery. This seems to be followed by 
a second onset at the age of three or four, 
based on renewed libidinal activity due to 
endocrine intensification comparable to the 
break-through of infantile sexuality in puberty. 
As with the onset of neurosis, the onset of 
a pavor nocturnus phase may be precipitated by 
specifié experiences: e.g. operations, dreams, 
frustrations, sexual excitations, etc. 


Effects of the Infantile Trauma 


The Tecurrence of the previous primary 
basic trauma (primal scene) in pavor nocturnus 
turns the infantile Pavor nocturnus into a more 
or less self-perpetuating trauma. With regar 
to its genetic effect, pavor nocturnus for many 
Teasons takes over the pathogenic impact of the 
primal scene. For the purpose of this pre- 
sentation we therefore hardly go far wrong if We 
simplify in subsuming both occurrences under 
the term of infantile pavor nocturnus, regarding 
the latter as the representative of the infantile 
trauma. 

In order to evaluate the far-reaching effects 


: 3 Ke inte 
of the infantile trauma, we have to take into 


consideration the fact that the hallucinations i” 
pavor nocturnus assume an immeasurab 

stronger reality character than do ordinary 
dream hallucinations, partly because they GET 
respond to realistic, i2. somatic sensations, 
and, further, because during the stage of awaken 
ing, a realistic character is imparted 10, a 
hallucinations by the only gradually revivi 
Junction of reality. Thus, like real occurrence: A 
the hallucinations in infantile pavor nocturni? 
exert sa formative influence throughout life A 
which is of basic importance for the unde 

standing of the origin of neurosis in ane 
and of the formation of the castration comple 

in particular, 


Pavor Nocturnus and Castration Complex 


We ascribe the origin of castration anxiety 
which, strangely enough, exists in equal strengt 
in both sexes, to threats of castration, the sigh 
of female genitals, sadistic misunderstanding, 
masturbation fears, etc. But it requires a 
actual experience of real and severe danger 

a give effective power to these fears and fantasies 
This happens when the child is brought clos 
to shock as a consequence of genital stimula- 
tion. The genital stimulation in pavor not 
‘urnus is turned into a threat to the genitals 
which—through projection—jg experienced a5 


| 
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coming from parental figures, who actually 
incited the dangerous stimulation. They appear 
as castrating figures, as anxiety animals, 
burglars, ghosts, etc. 


A patient dreamt: ‘I was asleep. I woke up, 
obviously in sleep, and discovered a man sucking my 
penis with tremendous intensity. 1 was conscious of 
the shape of his head and his hair. He pinned,down 
my hips. I was struggling to get away from him. 
I was unable to move. I was pinned down.’—Tiis 
dream presents a condensation of catatonoid 
immobility with threatening gerital stimulation.— 
In the following dream the castration anxiety appears 
undisguised: ‘ A huge figure of a man coming from 
the right, towering over me with his big shoulder. 
I was paralysed, not able to move, to fight back; I 
was afraid of his coming closer and closer, of his 
hurting me. Suddenly his right hand reached out 
and grabbed my genitals. I jumped up, snapped into 
consciousness, I still felt rigid and frightened, and 
I was convinced that some one was in the room: 
a burglar? 

Several patients who masturbated by tying a 
Tope around the penis had fantasies of being 
strangled, choked to death, ‘as if sumeone ties a 
Tope around your neck so that you choke, no circu- 
lation, and you die’ (body-phallus), showing the 
connection between shock and castration. A git! 
Was conyinced that cutting the penis meant 
immediate death, through suffocation or heart 
failure, re 


I am inclined to s*: in the infantile trauma 
represented in pavor nocturnus the ultimate 
origin of the castration trauma, thus evaluating 
to hitherto accepted sources of castration 
anxiety as predisposing factors which deter- 
mine its extent. Through the realistic body 
Sensations and the reality quality of the Fallu- 
emations in pavor nocturnus, the fears of injury 
9 the genitals acquire a power which remains 
effective throughout life. They keep the fear of 
death and of castration intimately connected.* 


PART JI. INFANTILE TRAUMA AND NEUROSIS 
Do his important paper, ‘Fear, Guilt and 
ate’, Jones assumed that neurosis arises 
Cut of the infant’s response to the primal 
Pa matic * situation and consequently to 

© oedipus danger that later developed out 
of it’ (34). 


5 
to Une of the most archaic myths in the Bible points 
attacks r carni as the origin of circumcision: Jahveh 
the wife oses during the night, in order to kill him; 

ife (or mother) saves him thraugh performing the 
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The symptom is a defence against castration 
anxiety. In view of the role of the infantile 
trauma in the formation of the castration 
complex, it is not surprising that the study of 
pavor nocturnus provides a rich store of informa- 
tion for the understanding of symptom forma- 
tion. In many instances the causal connection 
between pavor nocturnus and specific symptoms 
is quite clearly apparent from the content of the 
latter. Often, particularly in children, the 
beginning of a neurosis or psychosis is marked 
by an attack of pavor nocturnus. It is not 
unusual for patients to vegin their stories with 
an account of nightmares; their earliest recol- 
lections seem to represent screen memories for’ 
infantile pavor nocturnus experiences (52). 

The following examples demonstrate the 
import of the pavor nocturnus for the onset of 
neurosis, as well as for the content of symptoms, 
showing especially the significance of the con- 
fusion of dream hallucinations and reality, and 
the persistence of pavor nocturnus sensations in 
the manifest symptoms. 


In the case of Little Hans the phobia began with 
a pavor nocturnus and was accompanied by anxiety 
attacks while going to sleep (22). The child’s 
account of the anxiety dream— I thought you were 
gone and I had no Mummy to coax with "—seems 
to represent merely this reaction to it; i.e. the cry 
for the mother. Later, the boy was afraid at night 
that a horse would come into his room. 

In Freud’s ‘ History of an Infantile Neurosis ’ (19), 
the manifest infantile neurosis starts with the dream 
of the wolves, a pavor nocturnus referring to the 
primal scene. This dream was the, Leitmotif of the 
analysis extending over a number of years. The 
patient stated in a later letter published by Ferenczi 
(13): ‘ The wolf-dream I told at the beginning of the 
treatment; the solution came only at the end of the 
treatment. The wolf-dream always seemed to be 
in the centre of my childhood dreams.’—His screen 
memories—the governess saying: ‘do look at 
my little tail *obviously point to his pavor 
nocturnus. 

In his paper on the Schreber case, Freud writes 
about the onset of the paranoic delusion: ‘ One 
morning . . . while he was in a state between sleeping 
and waking the idea occurred to him, “ that after 
all it really must be very nice to be a woman sub- 
mitting to the act of copulation ” ° (26). 

Abraham (1) traced back the onset of a phobia 
with hallucinations of animals to a pavor nocturnus 
attack following the witnessing of the parents 


circumcision. Jacob’s fight with the angel at night 
results in castration, (Hip literally means genital 
region.) 
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intercourse. The child, after having slept for a good 
hour, called for her mother with screams of fear. 
The girl could not distinguish between dream and 
reality. During the next days she had pronounced 
anxiety attacks in the evening, hallucinations of 
animals, marked astasia, abasia, and fear of falling. 

In Schnurmann’s case (48), a two-years-and-five- 
months-old girl ‘ woke up screaming in the early 
evening shortly after falling asleep and insisted that 
a dog was in her bed . . . a few days later she started 
being afraid of dogs in the street, getting into a 
panic whenever she could discern a dog even at a 
great distance.’ 

Brenner's interesting case‘ of hallucinosis in a 
three-and-a-half-year-old child (7) belongs in the 
same category. The number of examples quoted 
from the literature could be increased ad libitum. 


Pavor Nocturnus and Symptom 


In a phobia of the dark, the patient, a man of 
thirty-two, used to be seized at the onset of night 
by a panicky fear that he would fall, lose his head, 
that something like a polyp or an octopus would 
come out of the darkness and devour him. In his 
treatment actual pavor nocturnus attacks and child- 
hood memories of night terrors played « great role. 
The analysis of a pavor nocturnus dream brought 
matters to a crisis. The associations led to the 
primal scene; the interpretation that the terrifying 
polyp meant the parents in the coital embrace 
brought on a panicky reaction: ‘I can’t go on; my 
head, my head! Leave mẹ alone, things are going 
black before my eyes.’ He struck wildly about him, 
sat up: ‘I am choking, I am choking! ’"—Violent 
anxiety attacks which followed could be worked 
through, whereupon the phobia of the dark dimin- 
ished considerably and finally disappeared, except 
for some slight remnants. 

A spider phobia of a girl of five started with a 
spider falling into her hair, and developed into a fear 
of touching a spider, and finally into an avoidance 
of touching the walls lest she touch a spider. This 
fear was a condensation of* masturbation fears 
connected with various elements of pavor nocturnus. 
The spider and its web reminded her of sensations 
of pavor nocturnus ‘in which you are caught 
unawares, immobilized and swallowed up’ (cata- 
tonoid reaction combined with oral fears). The 
gigantic eyes of the spider were a projection of her 
scoptophilia originating in the primal scene, com- 
bined with the fear of being watched in masturbation. 
The spider finally meant her genitals, and it reminded 
the girl of an operation upon her mother’s genitals 
after which she saw the shaved-off pubic region 
(castration). 

A fascinating example of the import of payor 
nocturnus for the onset as well as for the symptoma- 
tology of a psychosis can be found in the auto- 
biography of a schizophrenic girl (Sechehaye (49) ). 
Renée describes the onset of her psychosis at the 
age of five: ‘ I remember very well when it happened. 
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I was passing a school; I stopped to listen to a 
singing lesson, and at that instant a strange feeling 
came over me, a disturbing sense of unreality —(It 
seems to me that I no longer recognized the school. 
—The school had become as large as a barracks; the 
singing children were prisoners compelled to sing. 
At the same time my eye encountered a field of wheat 
whose limits I could not see. The yellow vastness, 
dazzling in the sun, bound up with the song of the 
childrén imprisoned in the school-barracks, filled me 
with such anxiety that I broke into sobs. . - - on 
day we were jumping rope at recess. When ! 
came my turn and I saw my partner jump towar 
me where we werc to meet and cross over, I was 
seized with panic. »I did not recognize her. Standing 
at the other end of the rope, she had seemed a 
but the nearer we approached each other, the tal H 
she grew, the more she swelled in size. I cried OUt 
“ Stop, Alice, you look like a lion; you frighten 
me! ”’ (italics mine). e 
Renée’s report reveals distinctly sensations corre 
sponding to those in pavor nocturnus (catatone! 
reaction), as described above: it strted bi 
listening to noises; her body feelings were P" a 
jected: the motor-paralysis appeared in the To 
prisoned children, the vestibular disturbances in T 
enlarged school, in the yellow, limitless vastness 
and in the alarming swelling in size of the jumping 
schoolmates who are turned into anxiety anima ey 
Sensations accompanied by feelings of estrangeme 
and overwhelming anxiety. We are tempted ns 
assume that these attacks are attenuated repetitio 
of previous pavor nocturnus experiences. m- 
Renée continues: ‘Suddenly I saw the pee 
blance of this phenomenon to my nightmare of 4 
needle in the hay.” It was a dream that recur" 


often, „. . and it caused me the most frig rea 

anguish. Later I always associated my U 
. . if 

perceptions with the dream of the needle. (Ita 


mine.) Here is the dream: ‘A barn, brilliant 
illuminated by electricity. The walls painted pe a 
smooth—smooth and shining. In the immensity ut 
needle—fine, pointed, hard, glittering in the at 
The needle in the emptiness filled me with re 
ciating terror, Thena haystack fills up the empti" at 
and engulfs the needle. The haystack, small at nl a 
swells and swells: and in the centre, the need a 
endowed with tremendous electrical force, oa 
municates its charge to the hay. The electi 
current, the invasion by the hay, and the blindi 

light combine to augment the fear to a paronia 
of terror, and I woke up screaming, “ The nee ne 
the needle!” What happened during the rope gan g 
was the same sort of thing: tension, somethin 


„ 8rowing inordinately, and anxiety ° (49). 


The needle, fine, pointed, hard, endowed y 
tremendous electrical force and lost in the immensity 
of unlimited space, represents the patient herself x 
the nightmare, and expresses the immobile rigidity 
and the overwhelming tension of the catatonoi 
state. in her subsequent psychotic seizures, René? 
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repeats over and over again her pavor nocturnus 
experience. 


Renée’s case is a striking illustration of the 
description of patients recovering from cata- 
tonia, who compared this condition with night- 
mares; they felt paralysed, and experienced 
this as being overwhelmed by external forces, 
such as hypnotic influences, electric currents, etc. 
(3). There may be a causal connection between 
Pavor nocturnus and the well-known paranoid 
hallucinations of machines, destroying the body 
by electric currents. (We encounter the sensa- 
tions of electric current not infrequently in the 
pavor nocturnus attacks of our patients.) Renée 
writes: ‘I discovered that the persecutor was 
none other than the electric machine’ (49). 
Tausk’s ‘influencing machine’ (54) appears to 
be a projection of a catatonoid pavor nocturnus 
State, 

Again and again, in our clinical work as 
well as in literature, we come across phenomena 
Which we are able to identify as originating 
from pavor nocturnus, if we are familiar with 
the described characteristic shock signs. It 
seems that the role of pavor nocturnus as a 
manifestation of the infantile trauma in symptom 
formation cannot be easily overestimated. 


Reparative Mastery and Symptom Formation 


It is not the purpos? of this paper to describe 
the highly involved process of symptom forma- 
tion in all its stages. Rather, it is intended to 
highlight one particular factor in this process; 
namely, the part which is played in it by repara- 
tive mastery of the infantile trauma. 

Let us very briefly recapitulate Freud’s ideas 
on symptom formation. Freud attributes the 
ultimate cause of neurosis to the process of 
epression: the infantile ego treats the majority 
s the sexual impulses as dangers and wards 
s off (16). The warded-off impulses con- 

nue to exist in the id as unconscious fantasies. 
AA an unconscious fantasy ‘is actually identical 
i the fantasy which served the person in his 
ty o gratification during the period of mas- 

Toation.” Under certain conditions—intensi- 
Sate of instinctual drives owing to the physical 
Phe during puberty, specific situations 
ie ich re-activate repressed wishes—the uncon- 
ee fantasy is restimulated and will achieve 

Pression of at least part of its content 1n the 
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form of a morbid symptom (24). The symptom 
is ‘a sign of, and a substitute for, an instinctual 
gratification which has remained in abey- 
ance ’ (16). 

According to Freud the repression occurred 
under pressure of an external threat, imagined 
or real, viz. the castration, and was directed 
against the instinctual impulse bringing about 
the danger situation. Freud puts the question: 
why does this impulse—when restimulated at a 
more mature age—still continue to be warded 
off as a threat although the external danger 
situation no longer exists? He explained this 
as the consequence of the repression and the 
repetition compulsion of the id. Freud ascribes 
to the repetition compuision an almost demonic 
power. 

Since we conceive repression not merely as 
the reaction to an imagined threat (castration), 
but ultimately as the consequence of an actually 
experienced trauma (oedipal shock), through 
which alone the castration threat really becomes 
effective, we are able to formulate a hypothesis 
of symptom formation, while remaining within 
the frame of reparative mastery of a past 
trauma. 

The most primitive way of reparative mastery 
seems to be active repetition of a passively 
experienced trauma.° , Freud states that to the 
Wolf Man the repetition of the trauma of the 
primal scene became the condition for his 
recovery. He writes: . in this condition 
(“ getting an enema from his servant ”) the 
patient was simply repeating the state of 
affairs at the time of the so-calléd primal scene. 
He remained fixed as though by a spell to the 
scene which had such decisive effect upon his 
sexual life, and the return of which during the 
night of the dream brought the onset of his 
illness? {Utalics mine.) 

The urge for reparative mastery seems to be 
ever present. It comes to the fore in dreams, 
fantasies and symptoms. It is especially strong 
when going to sleep, corresponding to the need 
for elimination of all unsettled wishes. This 
accounts for the widespread sleep-disturbing 
phenomena in childhood, such as fear of falling 
asleep, the Isakower phenomenon, insomnia, 
etc. . 

The Wolf Man writes in the above-mentioned 
report (13): ‘ After... (the wolf dream). . . I was 


6 q 
° The urge to master the trauma which obeys the relief . 


Principle (51) often overrides the pleasure principle, as 
-8. in masochism. However, the pleasure principle 


comes again into its own in the libidinization of the 
reparative repetition. 
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afraid of similar dreams. As a preventive measure, 
I used, therefore, when going to sleep to imagine 
vividly all things I feared, and amidst them this 
dream.’ 

The phenomena associated with falling asleep, as 
described by Isakower (32) are hallucinations con- 
taining rather successful reparative repetitions of 
pavor nocturnus, in which the reactivation of oral 
shock experiences is especially marked. Not even 
the waking up in fright is lacking. The patient’s 
remark: ‘The condition brings about unpleasant 
tension with following release’ points to the 
undoing of the trauma in the hallucination, The 
cloudy masses formed liké a cylinder represented in 
my cases breast and penis, undoing the oral trauma 
as well as the castration. Often the patients pur- 
posely provoked the attack, or they tried to hold on 
to it deliberately, rationalizing that they want to 
recognize * what it’s all about.” 

A patient reported: ‘ After the (pavor nocturnus) 
attacks, I turned on this feeling at will by turning 
onto my back and tensing my muscles. I wanted 
to see whether I could move my jaw or tongue, but 
I couldn't.’ A patient with a phobia of scorpions 
reported that “scorpions always fascinated me. 
I had to look at them until I felt chilled unto my 
spine; then I yelled or ran away.’ The Little Hans’ 
fear of horses became transformed more and more 
into an obsession for looking at them. Later, 


Hans tried to master the trauma in playing the 
falling horse. 


In contradistinction to pavor nocturnus dreams 
or anxiety dreams, a great number of common 
dreams can easily be discerned as successful 
mastery of the infantile trauma. In the follow- 
ing dreams this meaning is quite obvious. 

Ace ie falling, and was deadly afraid of 
i À “ 
eee landing. Then I felt, “I am 

nel was about to fall into a ~ 
pill of bellacorna] and E te ae a 

(On a certain occasion I had once 
bellacornal.)—In this 
as ate which in the 
gainst shock 
The fying dream a a y 
elaboration of the falling « tea Gy Doae 
of the flying dream is the diving dream ofa patents 
‘I was in a large pool, bright, transparent. very 
clear, you could look through it, I was diving 
moving around like a seal, effortlessly, with open 
eyes, a sensation like flying. A seal came, bumped 
into me. J grasped his fin and his tail. He pulled 
me along, up and down, he turned Around and bit 
me in the way a puppy bites.’—The reparative 
mastery is represented in the denial of the fear of 
being drowned or bitten, and in the playful character 
of the anxiety animal, 


In of’.er dreams the attenspt at mastery of the 
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trauma is less obvious. One example may serve for 
many: ‘I am quarrelling with a woman. She said, 
“At last we will have a baby.” I, overjoyed, 
embraced her, put all my weight onto her and felt 
she wouldn’t like that. —This dream was the pa- 
tient’s reaction to the news that his wife was preg- 
nant, which threw him into anxiety about being 
tied down, crushed. A screen memory of the 
primal scene, frequently mentioned in his analysis, 
referred to his parents’ ‘ Quarrelling in the other 
room’. In the dream, the primal scene is reversed; 
he takes the place of the quarrelling father: not 
being pressed down. but pressing down in aggressive 
defence against the threat. The same patient 
dreamt: ‘I was in’a church; medieval groups woe 
quarrelling (the parents’ primal scene). I decided 
to become one of the statues at the pillars.’ (Active 
decision replaces passive immobilization.) 


This enlarges the scope of dream interpre 
tation and enables us to identify such a con- 
siderable number of dreams as more OF Jess 
strongly disguised elaborations of thé infantile 
trauma, that we are inclined to recognize 
with Freud, in the reparative mastery of traum 
an important function ọf the dream. the 
dream repairs as well as perpetuates 
trauma. st 

As to the unconscious fantasies— the firs} 
preliminary stage in the mind of a symptor 
which according to Freud originate from mé H 
turbation fantasies after the manipulative p 
formance has been s7zòunced (24)—we ® 
actually able to discern their content not OP. 


. in 
in dreams and hypnagogic phenomena ve 
the play of children, in day-dreams, and 10 jes. 


fantasies which accompany sexual activit a 
All these manifestations contain attemp! i, 
reparative repetition of the infantile tral” 
This has been convincingly demonstrate n 
Freud, Melanie Klein, Erikson, Bornstein, ji e 
Anna Freud. The large role played bY n 
anxiety-animals in children’s fantasies ; ‘the 
games points to the nature of the trauma: jety 
animal which recalls the overwhelming ana 
of the pavor nocturnus is in the rpari 
fantasy turned into a protector against 
threat. 
The boy in Berta Bornstein’s ‘ Analysis one 
Phobic Child (5), used to listen anxiously © bje 
noises at night. In his fantasies he played the ing 
of God and * made the analyst a frightened. sleep 
child into whose ears God whispered dream? icn 
wild colliding horses, of violent scenes i 


“ Daddy throws Mummy out of the window. -` * 


p reams O 
The reparative function of the day-drea” 


a. 
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adults—which are the successors of the child’s 
play and which are reflected in poetic and other 
artistic creations—is elucidated in Freud’s 
remark: ‘If at the end of one chapter the 
hero is left unconscious and bleeding from 
severe wounds, I am sure to find him at the 
beginning of the next being carefully tended and 
on the way to recovery ’ (24). : 

In another paper (53), I,have demonstsated 
that free paintings of adult neurotics (i.e. 
Paintings which are produced by way of free 
associations) represent attémpts at reparative 
mastery of infantile traumata, represented by 
the oedipal triad: primal scene, pavor nocturnus 
and masturbation. 

It seems that the unconscious fantasies which 
repeat the trauma find their expression in day- 
dreams, play, and action only if the revived 
trauma is altered in the sense of reparative 
mastery 


The Masturbation Fantasy 


The typical masturbation fantasy into which, 
according to Anna Freud (14), * the whole 
past era of infantile sexuality and aggression 
has been compressed’ and which is “ the sole 
carrier of the child’s sexuality” combines the 
gratification of the sexual impulse with attempts 
at reparative mastery of the infantile trauma 
connected with it. ë 


In the above reported case of the spider phobia, 
the patient used to masturbate in adolescence while 
listening to the noises from her parents’ bedroom, 
to the father’s snoring, with the well-known maso- 
Chistic fantasy of being a slave who was being 
tied to a tree (immobilized) and whipped. This 
masturbation fantasy developed from the infantile 
trauma via attempts at its reparative repetition. 

_ She described her nightmare at the age of five: 
I often woke up in the middle of the night from 
Noises I had heard. I had had a terrible dream. 

Was not able to scream. I could not move. I was 

Petrified and felt that I was going to die. I did not 
ave these nightmares when I was with my grand- 
yee Another time she reported: ‘In these 
aia I couldn't go to sleep. I used to look at the 
Me dow on the walls and to listen to the groaning- 
eae noises father made in the other room. 
ese noises sounded like dying, someone dying. 

orrible thoughts went through my mind, of a 
telar who would come through the window in the 
er of the house, or through the window of the 
inca I asked myself through what window. 
ane t, now he is already in the house. He is coming 

© my room, because I am alone. Tlet these images 
s up my mind, until I couldn't stand it any more. 

was like a nightmare, only that I was awake. I 


knew it was silly, but finally I had to wake up my 
mother. I whispered until she came, and then I saw 
her alive; she looked human, warm, like mother, 
not like shadows in the dark, which I saw in my 
fantasies, and which had no depth. Later I felt 
more and more I shouldn’t do it; it was like 
masturbation. I was afraid that mother would know 
that Z had done it, that it was a kind of masturbation. 
They yelled at me, father hit me, I was ashamed, 
finally I stopped it.’ In the latency period—at the 
age of nine or ten—she developed a compulsive 
ritual. She reported: ‘When I went to bed and 
when I woke up in the,night, which happened fre- 
quently, I had to lie straight in the bed, covered up 
tight way up to my neck; then I listened for noises, 
without moving. Next I looked from corner to 
corner, then from window to window, then to the 
door, while I remained motionless in the bed. Next 
Isat up very quickly, perfectly straight, without making 
any noise, and looked out of the window. This took 
away my anxiety; I lay down again and went to 
sleep.” 

Here we can follow the development from the 
libidinally cathected attempts at reparative repeti- 
tion of the infantile trauma in the oedipal phase via 
the compulsive ritual of the latency to the maso- 
chistic masturbation fantasies of the adolescence. 
The attempts at reparative mastery had failed as a 
consequence of their libidinal cathexis; the failure 
provoked a breaking-through of the repressed, a 
repetition of the trauma. (It was like a nightmare, 
only that I was awake.’) The ritual represented a 
renewed attempt at magic undoing of the trauma, 
the act of quickly sitting up straight being a magic 
undoing of the motor paralysis in pavor nocturnus, 
the looking out of the window—proving to herself 
that there is nothing to be seen—a magic denial of 
both primal scene and castration, referring to an 
often repeated screen memory how as a child she 
had been awakened by the sounds of gardening 
shears beneath this window, when her mother 
clipped flowers and shrubs there early in the morn- 
ing. The final masturbation fantasy of her adoles- 
cence contained a symbolic repetition of the infantile 
trauma. 

Another patient had a pavor nocturnus dream that 
a man was standing on him and that sparks of fire 
dripping down upon him from this man ignited 
him. Later he masturbated with the masochistic 
fantasy that he was ‘a branded slave who holds his 
master’s penis while the latter urinates’. The 
above-mentioned dream of the patient in which he 
effortlessly dived and swam, being playfully pulled 
up and down by a seal who bit him ‘as puppies 
bite% was understood as a reparative repetition of 
a pavor, nocturnus. He later masturbated by swim- 
ming with a naked penis and pulled-back foreskin, 


Since the sexuality of the adult receives its 
specific character from the masturbation fan- 
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tasies, the amalgamation of libidinal gratifica- 
tion and reparative mastery in masturbation 
becomes henceforth the prototype for the future 
structure of his sexual relations. That means 
that the gratification of sexual impulses can 
only be achieved on condition that the fantasies 
accompanying the gratification effect a magic 
Teparation of the infantile trauma. This 
imparts to the sexual act more or less the 
function of undoing the oedipal trauma. The 
greater the impact of early traumata, the 
greater consequently is the degree to which the 
sexual act will become the executive of 
reparative mastery. 


A patient in sexual intercourse used to suck force- 
fully at the nipples, feeling thereby an overpowering 
wish to eat them up. He combined sexual gratifi- 
cation with an acting out of oral sadistic defences 
against early frustration. Fear of retaljation 
(vagina dentata) led to premature ejaculation. 


What characterizes the sexuality of the adult 
neurotic is the more or less dominant inter- 
ference of reparative mastery with sexual 
gratification. This leads to fantasies of pervert 
character, masochistic, sadistic, homosexual, 
etc., and to more or less pronounced inhibition 
of orgastic gratification (orgasmoid); i.e. to 
frigidity and impotence; _if magic thinking 
prevails, to acting out of these fantasies in 
Perversion. 


Failure of Reparative Mastery 


The reported cases of the spider phobia and 
the phobia of the dark, Renée’s seizures, the 
Isakower phenomenon, demonstrate a failure 
of reparative mastery inducing a more or less 
attenuated Tepetition of the original infantile 
trauma, a break-through of the repressed. 
This occurs under specific conditions like 
excessive strength of the original trauma 
libidinization of Teparative mastery excessive 
stimulation or frustration, etc, ‘ 


A female patient during the analytic session 
underwent an attenuated repetition of a pavor 
nocturnus attack while analyzing the masochistic 
fantasy of being chopped up in a bathtub. She 
suddenly became silent and finally said: “Now I 
had a strange feeling, as if I were here iaa nightmare: 
it was like swimming in a sleep or in a dream. 
At the age of four, her older, very sådistic brother 
had thrown her fully dressed into a bathıub, and 
she had almost drowned. The associations led to 
reminiscences of the infantile trauma: primal scene 
and pavor nocturnus (being over'vhelmed, drowning). 
She experienced a similar break-through during a 
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sexual scene with her lover: * Yesterday when I was 
alone with Fred at home, I felt as if he were a 
shadow. I couldn't feel him, J was dead, I felt 
frozen, I imagined intercourse and I visualized him 
naked; then he became a monster and swelled up. 
Both incidents can be understood as break-throughs 
of the id into the ego, produced by an attenuated 
revival of pavor nocturnus experiences. 

In his paper, ‘ Hysterical Dreamstates ° (2), 
Absaham gives a „fascinating description of the 
break-through of the primal trauma through the 
failure of reparative mastery. These break-throughs 
which he called “twilight states’ were usually 
induced by the patient in situations of sexual stimu- 
lation or frustration. They started with fantasies of 
grandeur, accompanied by ecstatic exaltation, but 
obviously represent the attempt at reparative 
mastery. This first phase rapidly merged into 4 
second, with morbid anxiety, giddiness, distortions 
of space (persons in the vicinity appeared remark- 
ably big), feelings that parts of the body had died off, 
sensations of immobility, falling, sinkiag down, 
feelings of vanishing and dying, associated with the 
most intense anxiety—phenomena which strikingly 
resemble the sensations in pavor nocturnus EEn 
noid reaction). One of his*patients used to star 
the ‘ twilight state’ by swift and energetic walking 
in the street, and regularly ended up with seagate 
of immobility, of inability to lift his legs; the * wal 
ing swiftly ° in an elated state obviously represent si 
an attempt at reparative mastery of the moto 
paraiysis of pavor nocturnus. In another cap 
Abraham traces back the „break-through tO b 
nightmare in which the patient was attacked DY 
lions, k 

Katan’s case illustrates a similar break-through” 
a sixteen-year-old girl in her first agoraphob! 
attack repeated an infantile pavor nocturnus pee 
in the street. She finally accosted a man vap 
She toùðk for her father and asked him for hoi 
In her pavor nocturnus attack she had called t 
father to her bed (37). k- 

Other authors have described similar brea 
throughs (Greenacre (29) ), y 

In Renée’s case the failure of reparative master 
acquires almost dramatic power. She describes boy , 
time and again, listening to the noises of the Meee 
provokes an attack, an outbreak of terror ‘ mountin® 
to a paroxysm.’ Nevertheless, she listens haf 
and again. ‘At night I could not sleep, distentoe i 
the wind . . . my whole being attuned to it, prie 
tating, awaiting I know not what . . I believe live 
wind blew from the ‘North Pole . . . it was a aay 
monstrous, bending everything in its way. Then the 
room became enormous, disproportionate - rE 
terror mounted to a paroxysm. . . . Fear, agor in 
boundless fear, overcame me . . . the frozen h, to 
from the North Pole wanted to crush the eart if to 
destroy it. . . . Little by little I brought mys to 
confide to my friends that the world was abou 
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be destroyed. . . . (49). It was her own anticipated 
collapse (shock), in which—through projection— 
she experienced the destruction of the world. I 
should not hesitate to consider this the meaning, in 
many instances, of the phenomenon of the * destruc- 
tion-of-the-world’. 


My clinical material showed that in agora- 
phobia the temptation situation in the street 
elicits the distortion of space sensation (she 

limitless vastness’); that in claustrophobia 
the feeling of being ‘ closed in” is a revival of 
the „immobilization; that phobia of heights 
originates in the falling sensations of the infan- 
tile traumatic situation; that phobias of animals 
originate in the recall of the pavor nocturnus 
trauma incited by the sight of the animal. 
a the case of Little Hans, the sight of the 
horses in the street elicited the recall of his 
Pavor nocturnus anxiety. 

In compulsion neuroses and in so-called 
orate: neuroses, the connection with pavor 

urnus seems to be less transparent. Here 
eer nocturnus attacks or memories of them 
appear only when the treatment succeeds in 
erezing the anxiety’. We know that 
Nlantile anxiety hysteria is always at the „base 
of adult neurosis. 


E PN. F 
80 Regression and Symptom Formation 


ie this point, I world like to summarize 
defe y certain considerations concerning 
F Nees and regression, which I have discussed 
Where in greater detail.” . 
RAG have seen that the failure of reparative 
infant. induces an attenuated repetition of the 
ee trauma, a break-through of, the 
iene This leads to an intrusion of the 
perio oe ways of thinking—still active at the 
ou ee infantile trauma—into the rational 
revived process. The very character of the 
4 Sh pes enhances this regression. Since 
hoGturn d endowed the hallucinations in pavor 
Cases o with the quality of reality, its revival 
Proces an invasion of the realistic thought 
Baa the same primary process that 
herey; in the original traumatic situation. 
e a threat is projected on to objects and 
iS res ns that facilitate this transference, and 
eee to with regression to irrational 
Dante reactions, viz., a regression tO early 
atter e (primary) defences, and a renewed 
npt at'magic mastery. 

© described above the primary defences 
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which in the early infantile period averted 
shock, and which are of a more physiological, 
automatic, compulsive character. They include 
mobilization of motility against shock (51), 
leading to aggression or flight: primitive 
relief reactions of anal-urethral character; 
early oral defences, such as oral gratification 
(oral dependency, clinging), and oral sadistic 
reactions against frustration, hallucination, 
projection, introjection, etc., as well as morbid 
primary defences, like agitation and catatonoid 
reaction, The stronge? the break-through of 
the repressed, the more the repetition of the 
previous trauma takes on the character of an 
actual primary traumas and the stronger will 
be the regression to primary defences and to 
magic mastery. Relatively trivial frustrations 
then provoke disproportionate and irrational 
defensive reactions. This regression is more or 
less pathogenic in character. It involves the 
threat of ‘loss of love’, of being abandoned, 
which at that level means revival of the post- 
natal trauma and the loss of reality. The 
stirred up primary defences, therefore, have to 
be warded off by additional defences. 


What had to be repressed in the phobia of both 
Little Hans and the Wolf Man were hostile aggres- 
sive impulses toward thé father. Oral fears as a 
talionic punishment for oral aggression compelled 
both children to avoid the anxiety animals. 


The manifest defences in neurosis are, there- 
fore, principally directed against the regressions 
to pathogenic primary defences. These secon- 
dary defences, or defences proper, constitute, 
together” with a renewed attempt at magic 
mastery, the specific form and function of the 
symptom. lie 

The situation is further complicated through 
the libidinization of the reparative repetition 
of the oedipal trauma, due to the reaction in the 
latter as well as the libidinization of the primary 
defences originating in the libidinization of 
body functions by postnatal trauma. 

The discussion of the correlation between 
regression to libidinized primary defences and 
the well-known concept of libido regression 
due to fixation must be deferred for future 
I believe that the concept of 
libido regression in many cases represents an 
oversimplification. A number of phenomena 
might perhaps be better explained as regressions 
to early, libidinized primary defences. The 
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In an unpublished paper, ‘ Gradation of Defences g 
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“reaching of the genital phase’ in therapy, for 
example, may be understood as well as a libera- 
tion of the sexual function from an exaggerated 
urge for reparative mastery of the oedipal trauma. 


SUMMARY 


The basic infantile trauma usually designated 
as primal scene, which may be conceived of asa 
primary pavor nocturnus and which is reflected 
in the infantile pavor nocturnus attacks, insti- 
gates repression as well as attempts at reparative 
mastery. Later situatisns—such as reinforce- 
ment of libido in puberty, frustrations—resus- 
citate the threat from past traumata and the 
attempts at their mastery. Under certain condi- 
tions, like severity of the past traumata or their 
excessive libidinization, these attempts result ina 
repetition of the traumatic situation evoking a 
regression to pathogenic primary defences and 
renewed attempts at magic mastery (ego regres- 
sion). This pathogenic regression has to be 
warded off by additional secondary defences. 
The symptom combines a counter-reaction 
against the primary defences incited by the 
break-through of the trauma with a renewed 

attempt at its magic mastery. 

In hysteria, the somatic discharge of anxiety 
produced by the break-through of the repressed 
seems to be used for couiteracting pathogenic 
primary defences as well as for a magic acting 
out of renewed reparative mastery. The somatic 
Teactions may constitute the pathway to the 
Conversion symptoms. In phobia a specific 
situation which -estimulates an infantile impulse 
and thus revives the infantile“trauma initiates 
an attempt at reparative mastery. Its failure 
provokes anxiety and pathogenic ‘defences. 
The specific situation acquires the quality of 
danger and has to be avoided. Compulsion 
neurosis is characterized by the greater strength 
of pathogenic regressive defences of greater 
automatic (compulsive) character as a conse- 
quence of a more traumatic background. They 
become the main threat and are warded off by 
reaction formations and magic counteractions, 
undoing, isolation, etc. The stronger the 
underlying trauma, the more extensive the ego 
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regression, which explains the suegessive Y 
growing prevalence of magic thinking, an i 
acting out. In perversion the revival of i 
infantile trauma seems to be responded to by 
the magic acting out of libidinized primen 
defences together with magic acting out O 
reparative mastery. In psychosis, the alari 
character of the infantile trauma is due to re 
morbidity of the underlying anxiety pros 
(insufficiency of anabiotic defences). In a} 
case the reparative repetition of the eek 
represents an exorbitant threat and Ea 
extreme irrationa? responses involving an ex a 
sive invasion by the primary process, e 
the one hand, there are incessant atten i 
reparative magic mastery with hallucinations 
identification, projection, introjection, a 
pression, denial, etc., and on the other, ie 
a desperate acting out of all available defen ah 
discharge reactions and counter-reackions, Mee 
as clinging, perversion, agitation, catatono! a 
action, depersonalization, depression, R 
including the whole gamut of the various for! 
of symptom formation. ” 


attempt to describe an ego aspect of symp 
formation. Paradoxically, the perpetu he 
of the trauma as well as.the invasion hanism 
primary process is caused by the very mee tection 
of anticipation which developed as Pro rpose 
against trauma, and which for this PU 
incited realistic thinking. to the 
Only passing reference can be made nd in 
Surprising wealth of material to be ote 
rituals, mythology, religion, folklore, lite i 
art, etc., revealing their meaning 4S em to 
reparation of trauma.’ Works of art S biosis 
be a result of and a symbol for the E 
of libidinal gratification and reparative HE y 
the latter being represented by the form ortion, 
Form, through introducing rule and Provistence- 
symbolizes constancy and perpetual me) an 
Thus it magically masters death (sho ankind 
destruction, which in the feeling of ™ 
are associated with orgasm. 


® See Jones’ fundamental book, On the Nightmare (33). 
® See Lewenfield, H. : Psychic Trauma and Produc- 
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TWIN RELATIONSHIP AND WOMB FANTASIES IN A CASE 
OF ANXIETY HYSTERIA’ 


This case of anxiety hysteria is not presented 
for the sake of its pathology, ‘although it shows 
Many interesting features well worth detailed 
description. It was chosen to demonstrate the 
Temarkable conscious and unconscious relation- 
ship between the patient and her twin brother, 
Particular attention being paid to the strength 
of her wishes for identity with, and resentment 
of her diference from, her non-identical twin. 

uring the three years of analysis an abundance 
of fantasy material about the twin relationship 
Was produced. : 


mee patient was referred for analysis after two 
Sate with a psychiatrist, who had been con- 
on ed by her twin brother. At the first of- these 
€rviews the consultant was so impressed by the 
Pees timidity’ and inability to speak up for 
erself that she sent her to a psychologist for testing. 
e latter's report stresses explicitly. that the 
ee anxiety made her very slow and hesitant 
sii that she was unable to do herself justice. In 
Sen of this her 1.Q. was 117, according to the 
tras Binet test, and her intelligence may there- 
e regarded as above average. 

at he Patient began her analysis in October 1948, 
one age of thirty-one. She was a fair slender 
‘ an, and rather short: she described herself as 
aii, foot nothing °. In her first interview she looked 
"i seine red in the face, and was tense and 
ne Ogetic in manner. She was most eager to talk 
a oe for any treatment that offered her the 
stich = of a cure. For about ten years she had had 
io ed symptoms as fear of blushing, inability 
ae in company or mix with people, especially 
peric and fear of insanity. She had also during this 
‘od had occasional attacks of what she described 
mn feelings’. Her anxieties had led to 
ae in working which, since her twin brother's 
i ge about three years previously, had become 


Ine $ 5 
Teasingly severe, Her fear of meeting people made . 


€] ops 
ire unable to hold down any position, and she had 
resid been unsuccessful in her attempts to undertake 
ent domestic posts, since they involved the 
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sharing of meals and lavatories. During the first 
stage of the treatment she gave the impression of 
being immature and quickly changing in her moods, 
and she often talked in a whining babyish voice in 
the sessions. The general attitude, however, was 
that of a pleasant, co-operative, and intelligent 
personality. She had a keen sense of humour, and 
only in some of the stormy passages of her analysis 
was she unable to see the funny side of a situation. 

It is proposed to present this case in two parts; 
the first containing the patient’s life history and some 
of the analytic material, and the second describing 
the twin ‘relationship and the fantasy material 
relating to it. 

The patient’s father was a journalist by pro- 
fession, but well on in life he became a minister of 
religion. His outlook was strictly Low Church 
Evangelical, and both he and his wife were ‘ con- 
verted’. They had ip all three children: the 
patient, her twin brother, and an elder boy who was 
already adolescent when the twins were born. 
The patient had little recollection of her first home, 
and when the twins were about three their father 
took over a crowded slum parish. They lived 
there for five years, and then, since the father’s 
health was poor,cthey left to go to a small country 
parish, where they remained until his death nine 
years later. After his death the family moved to a 
London suburb, and the patient looked after her 
mother until the latter became too ill to be nursed 
at home. She died when the patient was twenty- 
four. 

In the patient's childhood a second and stricter 
mother-figure was present in the form of her god- 
mother, between whom and the patient’s father 
there was a close relationship which intensified as 
the mother became more and more of an invalid. 
In later years the father acknowledged to his 
daughter the existence of this relationship, and she 
often surprised him writing to the godmother. 
The patient had many fantasies about this poten- 
tially illicit relationship, and in adolescence made 
violent scenes- about it to her father. She feared 
that her,mother’s death would open the way to a 
marriage between the godmother and her father 
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instead of bringing to herself the wished-for union 
with him. 

We now come to the patient’s personal history. 
She had heard the story of her birth many times. 
The twin pregnancy had not been diagnosed, and 
when a boy was born the mother, who had wanted 
a girl, was disappointed. Two hours later the little 
girl was born. The baby was weak, but the midwife 
took it upon herself to revive it and to nurse it 
carefully, in spite of the doctor’s verdict that the 
child would not live. Both children were bottle- 
fed, and we know from the elder brother that the 
twin boy was an easy feedei and a friendly baby, 
while the girl would not take her bottle, tcok hours 
over her feeds, and was a cross and scowling baby. 

A considerable amount of material is available 
about the next stage of tne patient’s development. 
Apparently the mother managed the habit-training 
of the boy successfully, but impressed upon the girl 
that all the women of the family were born con- 
stipated. The patient remembered long sessions on 
a commode chair while her brother was playing 
outside. She was given aperients from an early 
age, and had pieces of soap forced up into her 
rectum. When she first came to me she had never 
had a motion without a large dose of senna pods, 

and she remembered visits from her aunts as times 
when there would be a special little jug with senna 
pods on a dresser for each female member of the 
family. She came to refer to all anal material as 
belonging to the ‘senna pod department’, Inevit- 
ably her relationship to her mother remained very 
much on the anal level. Her mother always stressed 
her weakness and ineptitude, saying on every 
occasion: ‘Poor child, you’ll never learn like other 
children; you'll never be any good; you'll never be 
able to earn your living; etc., etc.’ This attitude was 
deeply resented, out also exploited, and gave much 
work in the early part of the analysis, when she tried 
to form a similar relationship to her analyst. When 
the mother became an invalid, suffering from partial 
Incontinence, and finally beceming doubly inconti- 
nent, the sado-masochistic character of the relation- 
ship increased; the patient could not accept having 
been born out of that dirty smelling inside. From 
latency onwards all allusions to her mother were of 
a dirty, smelly, and objectionable person, while she 
and her father and her elder brother were clean. 
Her twin was described as unfastidious, reminding 
her in this respect of their mother. Here I must 
acknowledge Miss Freud’s Statement that with a 
twin the importance of the mother may be secondary 
to that of the other twin, who is the first object. 

By the time the twins were twelve the mother had 
become a confirmed invalid and very careless in 
her habits. In the transference a lot of the anal 
material was revived in the way the patient brought 
or withheld her thoughts, in the way she would 
scold and whine or love and praise me in turns, 
and in her attitude to money, ‘which I did or did not 
deserve. There were also extensive fantasies of 
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smearing me and my room, and at one stage 4 
most interesting fantasy of cooking me a meal qui 
of all her excrements and secretions, described in 
detail to try to make me sick. There is not space 
here to recount more of this anal and urethral 
material, but it may be of interest to mention that 
after more than three years of analysis the patient 
was still unable to use my lavatory. This was due 
partly -to anal birth fantasies, partly to her vee 
that men could hold their urine at will and that s Tt 
was not prepared to show me her weakness. h 
served, moreover, as proof that not only was $ Ae. 
in control of her own body, but also of the analytic 
situation. In addition there was a lot of homosexua 
material, which included the fantasy that a woman 
with a penis would impregnate her. the 
The oedipal phase was characterized by e 
strength of her father-fixation and her intens 
sexual curiosity, which was never satisfied FE 
therefore never given up. Throughout the ear ict 
part of the analysis she felt that I held some seoa 
sexual knowledge which she had to wring from TA 
She described her father as a wonderful playon 
though he was rarely available in her early an 
hood. He was full of fun, and narrow-MIN As 
only where his faith was involved. Sunday 
always awful and spoiled by restrictions, any Me ol 
tion of which might bring about an outbur a 
temper which she feared, yet which she said she 
inherited. She was clearly his favourite, aS 
twin brother was the mother’s. ness 
In Spite of her mother’s emphasis on her Weriving 
and female insufficiency the vatient was, the e O 
force in all enterprises with ner twin until the a8 till 
six, when she was sent to a girls’ school. d Ea 
then they had been inseparable, and she ha ame. 
girl’s clothing and had adopted a boy's F the 
There was also material in this phase abo agure, 
family doctor, a frightening and castrating ippe 
whose chief offence was that he had her many 
and compared her to her brother. She peri 
memories about watching her father in be 
and lavatory at the age of eight, when 
moved to a country vicarage with ‘CO dge she 
large keyholes*, In her search for knowle A 
visited the village shop and asked the wom e she 
kept it how babies were born, and another s tea- 
asked her father about unmarried mothers a move 
party for visiting missionaries. After they nstan 
to the country her father made her his Cquctivë 
companion, and he must have been very Sê to het 
during her adolescence, pushing his tongue 1M ts, 
mouth when he kissed her, touching her 
and treating her as a kind of child-wife. 
me a letter he wrote her while she was 0 k 
London, from where he was to take her bac A 
In this letter he spoke of their ‘ lovers’ T! ° setheart 
the train’ and addressed her as his 
little mummy’. On one level her eating © h him— 
went back to taking Holy Communion wiper only 
sometimes alone with him in the church. 
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criticisms of her father were of his uncertain temper, 
his relationship to the godmother, and his narrow- 
minded religion. 

During latency and pre-puberty the patient's 
school work was poor and she was constantly 
discouraged by her mother. At the grammar school 
which she attended, the rather rough country 
children teased her and often sent her to Coventry 
for her lack of sex and worldly knowledge,.and she 
was afraid of them, In this way she bore out her 
mother’s opinion that she was weak and inadeq@ate. 
Outside school, however, she was happy in her life 
with her twin, her father, and her elder brother who, 
much to the parents’ disapproval, would sometimes 
take the twins out on his motor-<ycle to cinemas and 
other amusements. Her own feelings about these 
Strictly forbidden pleasures were very conflicting. 

At the age of thirteen the patient had her first 
Period, and then it stopped again. With immense 
anxiety she noticed after some time that her abdomen 
Was becoming bigger. The school doctor blamed her 
bad posture and her mother, noticing her clumsiness, 
attributeu it to the fact that her period had stayed 
away again. For a large part of her analysis the 
Patient stressed the suddenness of the growth. 
Gradually, however, a reconstruction of this period 
of her life, about whith her memories had been so 
incomplete, made it clear that the cyst which was 
later removed by operation had in fact been noticed 
by her for well over a year. The other children’s 
teasing questions about babies may have been 
inspired by their suspicion about her growing 
girth. When finally she developed acute abdominal 
Pain the local doctor <e~ ned at first to. share these 
Suspicions, but on his second examination of her he 
Said that although he had at first thought her 
Pregnant he felt that it might be something else 
after all. She.was taken to a London hospital and 
an ovarian cyst weighing ten pounds was removed. 

fter that she was no longer frightened and her 
Only concern was whether she would become quite 
ma again; in some phases of her analysis she 
Onstantly worried about having a huge stomach. 
Ae she returned home, the maid told her that 
village gossips said that she had had a baby by 
is twin brother, and this served to reinforce her 
ae incest fantasies. She returned to school in due 
Aen but after a fortnight she succeeded in coaxing 
bullying her parents into keeping her at home, 
aes she was not aware that she avoided school 
See of these rumours and the consequent guilt 
See about her own wishes. She refrained from 
meee entirely on her own initiative, as if she were 
Ti inga baby. On another level of the unconscious 
aterial the cyst stood for a hidden penis. One 
ee on her way to analysis, she saw a man who had 
shot 8®, bulge like a football where his genitals 

Ould be, and she wondered whether he had a cyst. 
she pemembered then the doctor’s remark that if 
o ad no operation her cyst would grow and hang 

Wn until she needed a barruw to take it around. 


Since she felt unable to attend school after her 
operation her father suggested that she should under- 
take the care of the poultry to keep her busy, which 
it did, though not in the way he had intended. She 
would spend hours watching the cockerel, the hens, 
the ducks and the drakes. When the ducks died 
the drake attacked the hens, and this interested her 
intensely and aroused her sadistic feelings. 

When the patient was barely seventeen her father 
had a stroke and died in hospital. The family left 
the village and settled in a London suburb and, 
after ‘having brought her up to feel that she would 
never be able to earn a living, the mother suddenly 
decided to send the patitnt to a secretarial school. 
She had great difficulties, could not pass an examina- 
tion, and ran away from her first post after a few 
months, complaining ,of physical and mental 
exhaustion. The only time she had ever wanted to 
work was when she had asked the matron of a small 
hospital to accept her for training. She had 
arranged it all, but her mother had stepped in, 
sayirg that she was too weak and no good, and since 
then she had lost all wish for independence. It was 
now decided that she should stay at home and look 
after her mother, who needed increasing care as her 
illness progressed. The patient undertook the duty 
reluctantly, growing to hate it more and more. 
She had, however, during this time at least a 
minimum of social life within the parish, and even 
became friendly with a man who was studying for 
the Church. She liked him and spoke of him as a 
‘real Christian gentlenvan ° as opposed to working- 
class men who are sexual and dangerous. 

At the age of twenty-one, when she went one 
Sunday to the church hall with her twin, her gentle- 
man friend came late and sat at the back near the 
entrance. She felt queer and tense, but forced 
herself to sit through the meeting, and at the end 
she felt faint. After that she did not go out for 
months, and remained anxious and frightened. 
These attacks of ‘ queer feelings’ have recurred 
occasionally and, from her description, appear to 
be moments cf depersonalization, which we were 
able to’ link with sexual fantasies, and finally with 
the underlying incestuous wishes towards her twin. 
She managed to carry on somehow until in 1940 
her mother had another cerebral catastrophe, 
leaving her doubly incontinent and paralysed, and 
she had to be taken to a nursing-home. The twins 
then took a flat together, the brother being a 
conscientious objector, and the patient felt quite 
happy, her greatest worry being the thought of her 
impending call-up, which would entail a medical 
examination she felt unable to face: her conscious 
fear was the exposure of her weak and puny body. 
Just before her mother’s death the following year 
she volunteered for work in a local war factory, 
trained to become an inspector, and worked for 
about four and a half years at this strenuous job. 
She was not unhapvy, got on with her workmates, 
and picked’ up a lot of worldly knowledge which 
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she had lacked. She greatly enjoyed the unin- 
hibited talk and the promiscuity of men and women 
around her. The men at the factory excited her, 
and she constantly provoked them to the very point 
at which the situation became dangerous. There 
was one man of whom she became quite fond. He 
took a room in the house where she and her brother 
had their flat, and now her game was carried on 
outside the factory as well. Although she was 
unable to meet him out for a meal or even for tea, 
she visited him in his room under various pretexts, 
and he, provoked by her, went further step by 
step, stopping as soon as she showed fear, until 
one day he penetrated her» That frightened her so 
much that she stayed away, but she was' deeply 
upset when she heard of his marriage soon after- 
wards, for it made her realize that he too had been 
playing a game. In the analysis we came to under- 
stand gradually that her game had been a repetition 
of what she thought had taken place between her 
twin and herself in the womb. 

At about this time she had a small operation for a 
cyst in her neck which needed excising. Soon after- 
wards her brother joined a religious community, 
in which he now holds a position of some import- 
ance, and they separated, the patient moving about 
and living in hostels and furnished rooms. Gradu- 
ally she became ill again and, at about the same time 
as her brother’s marriage, finally broke down and 
refused to return to work. For the next few years 
she succeeded in just keeping going with casual 
Jobs, but otherwise shrank more and more from 
Meeting people, avoided all contacts, and became 
Increasingly discouraged until, when her sister-in- 
law was expecting her second baby, her brother 
asked her to come and look after him and the first 
child. For a while the patient was happy in doing 
So, and after the birth of a still-born child her 


sister-in-law was depressed and at first glad of the’ 


help and companionship. Soon, however, the 
atmosphere became tense and there were frequent 
hysterical Scenes on the part of the patient. She 
tried to monopolize her brother’ attention and had 
fits of crying, when she would retire to bed and had 
to be coaxed and petted. It was suggested that she 
should start work again, but she became so fright- 
ened, when it came to the point of leaving her 
brother, that she was never able to work for more 
than a day or two. Such was the situation when her 
brother consulted a psychiatrist, and she was sent 
to me. 

To conclude the first part of this Paper, a short 
account of the patient’s development during her 
analysis is given. When treatment began she was 
living with her twin brother and his wife. There 
were constant scenes, sometimes of zn angry and 
Sometimes of a more playful character, but ske could 
not remain in the room when visitors came and 
hardly ever went out to see anyone. She did nothing 
except lend a hand with the housework, which she 
did well and enjoyed, and ‘which she used to show 
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up her sister-in-law’s deficiencies in this respect. 
She was unable to attend a cookery course as she 
had planned, as the analysis had not yet dealt with 
the meaning of food and eating at different levels. 
After three months of treatment she accepted a 
temporary domestic post with friends of her 
brother's, and through these people she soon found 
a permanent part-time post, at which she worked 
daily. There were ups and downs according to what 
her employer stood for in the analysis, but apart 
from: her inability to eat at her employer's house 
she succeeded in retaining this position without 
undue difficulty. Her masochistic need to make 
herself the skivvy wał acted out to a varying extent, 
especially when a vivitor was expected, or a cocktail 
party—representing in her mind sexual promiscuity 
and loss of bodily control—was imminent. After 
nine months of analysis she left her brother’s house 
of her own accord and took a furnished room, @ 
decision hastened by her sister-in-law’s new preg- 
nancy. The patient was actually asked to remain 
as she had become much more pleasant company 
and had made no more scenes. One year after she 
began treatment she decided to make domestic 
Science her career, and enrolled for an evening 
course with an examination at the end. There were 
many difficulties—fear of coileagues, worry about 
her own inferiority, and masochistic behaviour— 
this last especially in her relationship to the teachers. 
One of-her main anxieties at that time was her fear 
of being seen, that is, watched—there must have 
been early fantasies of impregnation by looks—a™ 
she produced a fantasy of working at St. Dunstan s 
where no one could see ter end where she cotil 
always slip away. At one time she even though 
that blind men could not make love because they 
could not see. 

In spite of her inner difficulties the patient SUC 
ceeded in earning a bare living while she attende 
the course and carried out her studies. She passe 
all her ‘ests well and took a first-class in theory aS 
Well as practice in her final examination. She then 
found herself work in a school feeding centre, oe 
noticed how she gradually improved in her dea 
with colleagues, though there was still a good dea 
of fear in her relationship with her female superiors: 
She was able now to share meals with comparative 
ease. She was, however, not satisfied with wha 
she learned there, and left to round off her training 
with a course in institutional management, again 
passing her examination with first-class honours. 
After completing this course she was able to acceP 
a responsible post, in which she quickly obtain’ 
promotion. As regards her home cucu 
she became fairly independent—at least external z 
of her twin, and more aware of her love for a3 
elder brother. A considerable amount of work air 
required to detach her sexual fantasies ian Ts 
incestuous objects and to turn them to non-n 
tuous outside relationships. Her illness was et 
influenced by her mother’s real anal regression, 
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father’s hypocrisy concerning genital sexuality, 
and the stimulation by her close relationship with 
her twin, but in spite of these difficulties her ego 
had remained relatively unscathed, and for this 
reason it was felt that the prognosis was fairly 
good. 

The selection of the twin relationship and the 
related fantasy material for the theme of the 
second part of this paper has inevitably resulted in 
the neglect of much else that is important and 
Interesting. It was decided to stress this aspect of 
the analysis as the material thus obtained would 
appear to be of particular theoretical interest. 
For the sake of clarity the mdterial has, as in the 
first part, been grouped acccrding to develop- 
mental phases. 

As already mentioned, the patient was a poor 
feeder as a baby. In ‘ The Relationship of Twins to 
Each Other’ Mrs. Burlingham (1) speaks of * com- 
Petition for attention ’, and Miss Freud (2) says, in 
her ‘Study of Infantile Feeding Disturbances: 

Eating becomes symbolic of a struggle between 

Mother and child in which the child can find an 

Outlet for its passive or active sadistic and maso- 

Chistic tendencies towards the mother.’ 

b The early part of this analysis was characterized 
Y predominantly anal material and phallic wishes. 
he patient described, for instance, how her twin 

Would always use her towels when they shared a 

flat, and she would rant at him if she found suspi- 

ae marks, for she did not want to wipe her face 

H ere he had wiped his lower regions. On one 

en she came to analysis carrying a bag ton- 

y ining doughnuts and a beetroot and „was afraid 

ear he—meaning the beetroot—might stain my 

SEA I reminded her of a dream she had had 

fee a big red penis, and linked her eating difficul- 

hee With her shame about her penis envy. She 

Pha then associated fellatio wishes towards her 

a iy oe added biting-off, chewing, and swallow- 

a antasies. The following day she reported 

ana t but also a strong preoccupation with food, 
a oe of handling food made her recollect 
dling her brother’s penis when it was small. 

heh she reported that she thought of a penis all 

in ime. Then she mentioned that, when piping a 

ag whipped cream, she had swallowed a long 

ink, Se of it in order to avoid a mess. This was 
€d with her nausea and her wish to swallow, 
next thus Possess, her brother’s penis. During the 
one oview she complained of having an enor- 
stomach. 

be ae patient remarked that her brother seemed to 

used Zi proud of his ‘ down-below °, and that they 

Pinch ag in front of each other. — 

Stop is penis and then release it again in order to 

told rina start the flow. She was jealous when.he 

o p © to try to urinate in this way, and she wanted 

She TE whether men are also envious of women. 

Oe asollected, too, that coming home from school 

ay she asked her brother+what a fuck was, 


He would . 
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and he explained that a man puts his thing into a 
woman and then they both urinate. Associating 
to a dream about a huge suspended penis she 
remembered being frequently taken by her brother 
to the men’s lavatory near the church hall, and 
admiring his urinating into the tiled gutter. She 
said that men cannot hold water like women, and 
complained that her brother had to go whenever 
they were out together. I explained that it was 
because she could not go with him that she was so 
angry, and she then repeated: what a mess men 
and women must make in the lavatory during 
intercourse as her brother described it. She also 
remembered that when éhey slept together at the 
age of six or seven he used to love biting her bottom 
even more than she liked biting his. 

She envied her twin who could defecate at 
once, while she was borh constipated. Once they 
put all their dolls to bed, and to make it more 
realistic she made a fecal mess into a cardboard 
box and put it under the bed. Another time, when 
she was worried about a pile, she used her brother's 
pile ointment, and she also brought memories of 
their biting games, and of squatting and parting 
each other's buttocks and looking around. After 
some months of analysis she lost her constipation 
and admired her good results with pride, saying 
that they looked like her brother’s enormous 
motions, which would almost fill the lavatory, 
while hers used to be small. Much later in the 
analysis she dreamed about fruits which were all 
black—grapes, blackcugrants, and blackberries. 
The black grapes refninded her of her brother's 
piles, which looked like a bunch of them. She 
poulticed them and hurt him, but she cured him, and 
she added that she could be quite brutal to others. 
She then related an incident which took place while 
they lived at the country vicarage. „ A drain near the 
cesspit burst, and-she and her brother took turns in 
pulling the lavatory plug and watching a fountain 
of black’ muck rising near the front door: she 
ould have liked to douse a visiting parson. 

Early in the analysis the patient had a frightening 
fantasy about sticking a knife into her little niece, 
whom she always thought of as hers and her 
brother's. When her sister-in-law was ill after her 
still-birth, and her brother asked the patient to 
stay with him in case his wife died, the aggressive 
wishe came even more to the fore. Her fantasy 
life was clearly as closely bound up with her twin as 
her life in reality. She complained that she was not 
allowed to grow up like him, and she felt hurt 
when he called her first period a messy business, but 
was grateful to him for helping her over her fear of 
the cyst operation. She never had nightmares when 
they shared a room, though each used to fear that 
the other, was dead and they would rouse each 
other, she waking him more often than he woke her. 
When she was six she had to present a bouquet on a 
speech-day, but she refused to go without her 
brother: with him sne could go anywhere. She 
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once knocked a girl’s teeth through her lips for 
calling him a cry-baby, but she would also hit and 
bite him, for his placidity angered her. He always 
teased her because he was born before midnight 
and she after, so that on his real birthday he was a 
year older for one day. She read that the Provost 
of Eton lived with his twin-sister until his death, 
and said that her brother should live with her, as 
he was her property. Once, at the age of nineteen, 
he came to her in a panic because his testicles felt 
hard, and he vowed he would never masturbate 
again. Years afterwards, however, she would have 
to clean up spots on the floor of his bedroom. 

Sometimes he offered to‘give her a baby. Once 
her mother warned her to be careful of his genitals 
as they were tender, and after that she always 
kicked him in that spot. He told her all about his 
wedding night and that his wife thought it all 
rather messy and insisted that they should both 
wash after intercourse. While she lived with them 
she knew exactly what went on in the bedroom and 
bathroom, and he even showed her the contra- 
ceptive pessaries. It appeared that she thus relived 
her early observations of the primal scene. She 
remarked to her brother that it all seemed messy, 
and he replied that men did not do all «he messing 

and that women enjoyed it. 

At that time we began to discuss the possibility 
of her leaving her brother’s house, but she felt that 
this would mean that her sister-in-law had in fact 
succeeded in separating her from her twin. She 
remembered how he had always preferred her to all 
other women and that when they shared a flat 
they would undress and wash in front of each other. 
It was at this point that there occurred the first 
big break-through of unconscious material in the 
form of a sudden recollection of their ‘ lower 
region’ games. At first she only remembered 
Seeing him handling his little penis and giving it 
different shapes; then she remembered how soft it 
i oe ey they used to have a pact that it should 
pine ee oe and handle every other day, and 
é itterly that he never seemed to be interested 
in her genitals, His attitude persisted in some ways, 

ond child was born he told her one 

day over the telephone that she sounded depressed 
and that if her analyst thought she needed his penis 
she could have it as he wanted no more children. 

She then had a fantasy of cutting it off and carrying 
it in a little purse in her handbag or suspended 
between her breasts, and her old fantasy of having 
a hidden penis was interpreted, 

; Later in the analysis she admitted that she some- 
times stood naked in front of a mirror, gripping 
and bunching the skin of the labia to give them the 
shape of a penis. She spoke of all the ‘ rude bits ° 
in the Bible, and especially of the birth of Esau and 
Jacob, She seemed to have fully identified herself 
with the latter, thus turning herself into a boy, and 
it was perhaps no mere chance that she should be 
so fond of cooking, fo Esau sold ‘his birthright 
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for a mess of pottage prepared by Jacob. It became 
increasingly plain that she felt completely impotent 
without her twin, and the following dream bears 
this out. She introduced it by saying that she had a 
right to dream of him and preferred it to dreaming 
of her analyst. In the dream she and her brother 
were living together and were moving house. She 
did not see the removal, but she saw them both ina 
room with furniture stacked up. The sea was just 
outside’ and she knew it would come right in at 
high tide. Her brother was in a hurry, but all that 
worried her was her wireless, and she asked him E 
fix it up. Then she suddenly saw his penis proppe 
up against the wireless; she touched it with her 
lower regions whitz his back was turned and was 
very thrilled. From her associations to this dream 
it became evident that she did not want me to come 
between herself and her twin. Here it should be 
mentioned that the sea came into almost every 
dream, and often baffled me until I used MES 
Sharpe's (3, p. 34) interpretation, which equate 
‘sea’ and‘ see’. Seeing and being seen have playe 
a large part in this analysis. f her 
There followed a time when the patient and t 
brother would have fights in fun or in carne! 
They would wrestle, and would often end up On Ate 
floor with him on top of her. She felt that k 
was something between them alone, from whi a 
her sedate «sister-in-law was excluded. pee, 
while’ it was possible to put a stop to this aC y 
out, and she then brought memories of their Pe 
fights with naked bodies, and of her resentment y ia 
he vecame too strong for her. She also NeT a 
that when.they were twentyshe attacked him ina 
trivial reason and provoked him until he wasy 
frenzy: she is a past master at this. He ™ ong 
threw her down the stairs, but she was too ate 
or, as she later added, perhaps he had not x a 
intended to. At that time he went tires off 
High Church phase, and she first broke an arn e 
his ciucifix and later broke it altogether. a he 
blackout he used to pat her breasts, 10 wo him 
was very interested. When she was out Wit ssion 
she wanted the clocks to stop and her expre ntly, 
‘on and on and on’, which she used con eE 
stood for her wish to continue with him. sie his 
him to call her his twin and thus to exclude 
wife, and she felt that her godmother an per 
sister-in-law were alike: one interfered between 


ther 
and her maker, as she called her father; ther told 
between her and her property. Her bro s every 


her that as children they played with his io, boy, 
evening, while he would have fantasies © again 
but that she was better than nothing. Thus F 
she was Jacob to his Esau. He continued, He 
out her analysis, to behave in an uninhibi utting 
when alone with her, picking his nose an rated as 
his hand in his pocket, which she interp 


„masturbation. 


: : ed me 
At this point in the analysis she i, for her 
that ‘a bombshell-had burst in her miast + 


ee 
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sister-in-law was pregnant again. This re-activated 
her fear about her size and she doubted whether 
she would be fit to have a baby. She talked a 
great deal about her smallness and weakness, 
comparing herself to her twin, who had taken up 
all the room in the womb, who towered over her 
and had an enormous penis. She applied this 
comparison also to her mental ability and com- 
plained that her brain was tiny and useless, while 
her brother was clever and had a large brain, gnd 
mine was enormous and she coveted it. To her own 
brain she referred as ‘ he’, because anything potent 
we be male. It was almost a year after the 
mening of her analysis before she could remember 
at at birth her twin had only weighed four ounces 
S than she, and in adult life was barely medium- 
Si ea this time, too, she suddenly revived her 
we mese twin fantasies, in which she and her brother 
Foul grown together at the thighs and his penis 
a d be hers and his secrets hers. Sometimes they 
i uld play at being Siamese twins and jog around 
ae room together, and when her sister-in-law said 
5 „envied her her twin she replied: ‘No, you 
janes it makes it worse when you lose him.’ 
pea times, however, she said she would prefer 
So a have a twin, but another man instead. She 
yee ered how they would manage marriage as she 
eee to see all but not to be seen; but the man 
Bins d be hers and always stay with her even though 
she might be unable to have a baby. At this point 
a remarked on her tendency to tell silly lies which 
bie no purpose, and recalled an occasion when 
ey moved their nuisery turniture into the garden. 
$ e houghi to save time by throwing it out of the 
5 nding window, and a piece hit her brother, who 
Omplained to their mother about it. She denied 
S, attacked him with a hoe, and then denied 
Sie She also remembered changing from an 
ie ae into a timid child when they were first 
é eee and she used to say that she wanted to 
ee in one grave with her twin. s 
a er cookery classes she showed at this time of 
t ime much anxious ambition, and we saw 
mon eing better than the other girls meant being 
: s like her brother. Baking bread and handling 
Temi ough excited her intensely; its springiness 
she a ed her of her brother’s genitals and of how 
is ae to put an arm, a leg or her head between 
Wishes and he would gently press it. Her death 
latter’ against his wife became stronger as the 
one hs Pregnancy progressed and she had, on the 
While and, a fantasy of wearing a rubber penis, 
ab on the other she feared my injecting her with 
eastly long hypodermic needle and filthy fluid. 
Was $ she slept at her brother’s, after the new baby 
like orn, she dreamed that she felt herself rising 
ee a loaf of bread. She became very aggressive In 
tq ansference fantasies, wanting to destroy me 
a smash the Freud bust in my room, and when 
erred her aggression back to her brother she 
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said that she threw his beloved books about if 
she wanted to hurt him. The material dealt with 
at this stage was all about big cysts and little cysts, 
and a baby or a penis, and her curiosity about 
little girls’ genitals was very apparent. She remem- 
bered her father fussing over her cyst as her brother 
fussed over his wife’s pregnancies, and she also 
expressed her fury that her father with his big penis 
had not made a proper-sized person of her. This 
was interpreted as one big boy instead of twins. 
She remembered, too, that her brother used to 
have a favourite game—the burial game—in which 
he would smash in heg dolls’ faces, and most 
frequently that of a twin doll. Some time after 
this there was a dream in which she was in bed with 
her twin. She saw his genital, which was long and 
thin and not as it really #. She was masturbating, 
and he offered to do it much better for her and put 
his penis into her. The following day she had the 
fantasy of killing by slow torture a young man who 
resembled her brother. 

At the end of this section on penis envy, Which 
has had to be curtailed for lack of space, I should 
like to quote from some of the relevant literature, 
which is unfortunately rather sparse. Fenichel 
(4, p. 514) remarks: ‘Twins readily develop 
ambivalence and jealousy, an intermingling of a 
feeling of dependence, in the sense of needing a 
supplement to become a whole, and a hostile 
reactive stressing of independence.’ Cronin 6, 
p. 375) describes the neuroses of identical twins, 
one of which ‘ made*a hetero-sexual adjustment, 
while the other was fixed in the early stages of psycho- 
sexual development . . . and directed his libido 
incestuously.” Orr (6) quotes an unpublished 
paper of Steinfeld’s about a pair of female fraternal 
twins: ‘The second patient thought of herself as 
a complement of her twin, with whom she had 
formerly been of one body.’ Steinfeld emphasized 
both their fight for identity and also their intense 
rivalry, which he believed to have been present 
from birth, and to kave been the keystone of the 
neurotic structure. Orr also quotes a twin girl as 
saying of her brother that ‘he was born with all 
the cock for both of us.’ Mrs. Burlingham says 
(7, pp. 62 and 65): ‘the fact of their twinship is 
constantly forced upon them in the form of com- 
parisons, and that other children, overcome by 
their limitation and ineffectiveness—owing to the 
castration complex—imagine a twin as an addition 
to themselves who will give them double strength 
and courage that they need to overcome their 
inferiority.’ She also describes the behaviour of 
twins as an organized team, and this was very 


` apparent in the case at present under review, where 


the twins would arrange between themselves who 
was to ask favours and of whom. 

On going through the literature I did not come 
across any account of fantasies picturing twin life 
in the womb, and I shall therefore recount here 
this very fascinating material, which came in bits 
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and pieces during two and a half years of treatment. 
In her sister-in-law’s absence the twins undressed 
and used the bathroom together, but ignored each 
other, for after all, as the patient said, they were 
naked and together inside their mother. After 
speaking of nevi and other deformities, she ad- 
mitted feeling that her brother had deprived her, 
and that was why he was tall and strong and she 
remained weak. He gave her no room in the womb 
and nearly squashed her getting out first. Thinking 
of her own birth reminded her of the poor chjcks in 
incubators, where the weak ones were just nipped 
until they died. Better if she had been killed like 
that, for she went wrong from the word Go: she 
should have been tall and slim; she was a nuisance 
and should have been wiped out. Relating a dream, 
she remarked that whenever she dreamed of water 
or the high seas her brother was with her. If 
water meant being inside the womb, and if she could 
wish to be inside her smelly mother, it would be with 
her twin and he would be all her own. Another 
time she bought a woollen twin-set and imagined 
herself to be the jumper and her brother the car- 
digan wrapped around her. Some time later she 
produced material and a dream about being alone 
in my room, which was interpreted as a wish for 
rebirth, this time alone. Then, almost at the end 
of a session, she brought a dream in which she was 
with her brother in a small house where the rooms 
were lined with books and were only connected by 
holes. She was frightened that she would not be 
able to escape from this maze. This dream and the 
associated material showed the twins as two boys. 
There followed fantasies about a padded cell, the 
womb, and the babies in it, black or white; about 
watching what happened between one’s legs during 
defaecation; and finally about being raped by a 
madman in a pauded cell. 
Her detailed 
“love affair’ 


a game which in adult li 
tried to repeat, and which represented her fantasy 
of their loving fights in the womb. She brought 
memories of playing with her brother for hours in 
an upstairs cupboard, and she algo remembered 
their holidays in a large country yicarage, where 
her Parents slept in one four-poster bed and she and 
her twin in another. She always wanted the cur- 
tains closed, but he opened them on his side. When 
I wondered about the games they played there, she 
asked at once if I Meant ‘ower region games’, 
and the material in fact showed that they were anal 


‘fantasies as the patient developed of hav} 
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games. She added later that she always lay on the 
left side, thus taking the place of the boy. The 
idea of a young couple sleeping in twin beds excited 
her so much that she caught herself blushing in the 
mirror at the mere thought. 

At about this time she had a nightmare, but all 
she could remember when she awoke was the word 
Food. It seemed as if she and some man had been 
inside -Food. She associated the nursery thyme 
about the three men in a tub, which ends: ‘ The 
butcher, the baker, ‘the candlestick-maker came out 
of a rotten potato.’ Then she thought of peapods, 
the big cyst and th» little cyst, and a film about a 
woman who had babies as easily as peas come from 
a pod—the big and the small baby coming from one 
womb. I might add here that at that time she 
maintained that sexual intercourse should be 4 
duty and not a ‘ luscious meal’. it 

The thought of her cyst growing so large that 1 
would hang down from her abdomen, as the doctor 
had threatened, made her think of a Siamese twin 
growing out of herself. This fantasy represente 
three wish-fulfilments: that she had after all been 
born with a penis of her own; that she could proa 
duce her own twin as part and supplement of he 
body; and ihat she couļd compete with an 
emulate her mother. ich 

I will round off this material with a dream wre 
she had in her third year of analysis. There vo 
lots of little calves all tied together with Co" y 
they were alive, but had no skin and were <en 
bleeding and red. One after the other was tal A 
away and dipped into boiling water to kill Meee 
man did ‘it. She watchéa fron behind a half- 
and cried, and another man led her away. 
associations were about jellied eels and Der eae 
and the castration of animals. ‘ Men who CC 
should have their genitals cut off’, she said. was 
she associated the Bible story in which ssa ne 
all ruddy, and we understood her fantasy © ered 
twins being all tied together with cord and ee o 
with blood. I remarked that it was only Esau own 
was red in the story, and she then realized ben yer 
bloodthirsty wishes against boys. The deeper até 
in which her twin was bloody because he ese 
her was not, however, interpreted till a later sta8* 


t 
When we attempt to assess this very aben 
pregenital and phallic material, we find ourse Y; 
faced with the question: How much eviden ? 
there for the attainment of a genital primi 
that is to say, should the pregenital materi ita 
taken for the regressive expression Of, w that 
wishes? I am personally inclined to the vie est in 
the opposite is the case, and that the inte iesistie 
and concentration on the penis is a pee aN no 
pre-oedipal wish for it as a valuable possess!0P2 ch 
as the means to genital object relationis chil- 
aracteť. 


breasts 


ises 


dren by her twin showed a definitely anal ch 
Her brother’s and father’s interest in her 
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gave her a pride of possession which served as a 
weak compensation for the lack of a penis, but was 
for her no gratification of feminine pride. 

During the later stages of analysis the following 
Problem arose. When the patient took up a post 
in an institution, her sexual fantasies about her 
superiors became even more marked than before, 
and she attributed this to the fact that she had more 
Opportunity of close contact with women o? educa- 
tion and good family. She complained first that 
her conception of such people, and then that?her 
conception of all men and women, had become 
Confused so that she felt she aid not know what 
their bodies really looked like—as if all life around 
her had become a fantasy. This fantasy was linked 
With her uncertainty as to whether she was one 
Complete person in her own right or merely part of 
her brother’s body. 
ee illustrate this point, I should like to describe 
five y the development of the patient's trans- 
E ge situation. It was mainly positive, inclined 
Ne e of the schoolgirlish ‘ crush’ type, with occa- 
eee violent outbursts of hostility, thus repeating 
oe twin relationship. Underneath this, however, 
attend a marked tendency to relive her charac- 
a Stic perverse fantasigs, in which every object was 
Aiea on all levels of pre-oedipal and oedipal 
Ane opment. The remarkable i feature was the 
ean of a true latency period in her life. There 
he ittle evidence of the building up of the rein- 
‘eae ea of defence mechanisms characteristic of 
See Phase. Altogether it may be said that-as her 

nxiety decreased, her fantasies became more and 
mors conscious anc ùnaily dominated her com- 
AI, It was clear that the restrictions enforced 
ble Practised by her parents regarding normat 
ne such as dancing, cinemas, drinks, etc., 
ae a to stimulate her sexual fantasies constantly 
Rie aes her from desexualizing her object 
liste ons during latency. She remembered, for 
fath nce, how she was forbidden to help make her 
a has or any male visitor’s bed with vague hints 
ag S5 dirtiness. It can be inferrred that her anxiety 
e oms were produced to ward off her sexual 

ughts and that their cure released them from 


repression. She was then swamped with a con- 
tinuous flood of infantile perverse fantasies, which 
distressed and frightened her as much as her symp- 
toms did before. Further analysis was concerned 
with this material in order to try to help her eventu- 
ally to reach a fair degree of sexual maturity. 


To sum up. In her association, and in the 
fantasy material dealing with her relationship to 
her twin, the patient seemed to have found 
three,possible solutions: 

(1) That she should have been born alone, 
and as a boy; r 

(2) That they should have lived on as inti- 
mately together as Siamese twins do, one being 
the complement of the other, thus carrying on 
the relationship she imagined to have existed 
in the womb; 

(3) That she should have been Jacob to her 
brother’s Esau, that is, a twin boy who— 
though younger and weaker—became the first- 
born and the favourite in the end. 
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THE METAPSYCHOLOGY OF THE HYPNOTIC DREAM 


By MARK KANZER. M.D.! 


Much of the older theory and practice of bypno- 
therapy was based upon the concept of an active 
will, that of the hypnotist, enforcing itself upon a 
passive and compliant subject. Earlier analytic 
formulations sometimes carried over this idea into 
an image of the hypnotist as an omnipotent parental 
figure dominating the wérld of a helpless infant. 
Ferenczi (1908), whose work has contributed to the 
popularity of such a picture, nevertheless made it 
clear that the hypnotic subject is by no means a 
merely passive instrument, but rather is the ‘ Teal 
active agent’ in utilizing the hypnotist as an 
object from whom he accepts, through ‘ sugges- 
tion’, the verbalization of his own unconscious 
sexual wishes. ¥ 

This contention is further substantiated by the 
recent observations of Brenman, Gill and Knight 
(1952) on a hypnotized woman who imagined her- 
self to be a snake coiled about the ankles of a 
rabbit—i.e. of the hypnotist. Quite obviously, this 
reflected an unconscious awareness of the proceed- 
ings, with the relationship to the psychiatrist 
defensively reversed, In the regressive omni- 
Potence of thought Prevailing under such circum- 
stances, this woman Presumably sought to use the 
hypnosis so as to fascinate the psychiatrist and to 


utilize his interest for her own latent aggressive 
Purposes. 


Other Observations co 
this motive (Kanzer, 
Part important det 
between analysand 
be seen that unde 


Active and passive pa 
therefore constitute a single psycholo; 
fact strikingly indicated b 
patient, described above, 


gical entity—a 
y the reactions of the 


who complained that she 
felt as though separated from Some part of herself 


by a turbulent river (the hypnosis, experienced as a 
threatening, not a relaxing, process): 


Ultimately, of course, the powers ancoct 
the hypnotist are limited by the will of the su ae 
The former’s authority rests upon the tacit We 
standing that he wiJl gratify the wishes of his Paie 
collaborator. Just as sleep depends upon the he 
to sleep, so hypnotizability depends upon e in 
desire to enter into a particular mental ag 
relation to the hypnotist.2 Should tiee tion- 
violate the tacit compact upon which the re a 
ship rests, there ensue fluctuations in the oe 
state, corresponding to the variations in ee 
that occur in the course of free association trancs 
psycho-analysis, Eventually the hypnotic | me 
may be broken or the patient withdraws in 
inaccessible sleep, í ve 

The Phenodena of sleep, and of hypnosis ha e 
certain similarities as well as differences the 
hypnotic state, in which communication Wi nts 4 
external world is largely shut off, ISP aling 
condition intermediate between sleeping and ufea to 
Whereas somnolence is guarded by the hypno- 
sleep, hypnosis is guarded by the wish to ae o 
tized. An important difference between ist, The 
must be ascribed to the folé of the hyp fe for 
wish for sleep arises from within; the n of the 
hypnosis emanates directly from the perso be con- 
hypnotist. In this sense, the latter may the sub- 
sidered a projection or externalization © 
ject’s own wishes, is at a deep 

Sleęp, as Lewin (1950) has shown, is of the 
level consequent upon the imcörporato sensory 
mother’s breast, which completely fills t ote in 
world of the somnolent infant. The hipag itl 
carrying out his Procedure, becomes equ nd his 


3 and } 
the maternal breast. If his tone is gentle nursing 


inductive devices soothing, he duplicates th methods 
that ushers in the baby’s sleep. If ae may be 


depend upon sterner authority, the resul ai 
compared to a forced feeding (the P 
breast). 

A conflict is introduced into t tis 
however, by the demands that the hyp pape 
upon his subject oyer and above his ge ae he 
of the wish to sleep. To the extent t 


secuting 


se atioDs 
situat! 

he t makes 

ation 

asks 


z Psychoanalytic Institute, 
Centre at New York. 


* Freud called attention in his earliest works to the 


relationship between hypnotizability and the desire to 


be hypnotized (Studies in Hysteria); his concept of the 
x i 


State University Medical 


m 
f wed fro 
‘wish to sleep’ was, as he tells us, aore mosey 
Liébault, who revived hypnotic researc! : transl. 
times” (The Interpretation of Dreams, P- 
A. A. Brill). 
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questions or issues other commands, he requires 
activities that are incompatible with sleep. The 
Patient is then forced to use defence mechanisms 
that split the hypnotist into two figures: one, a 
Proponent of the wish to sleep, and another, who 
contradicts this wish. In the latter capacity, the 
hypnotist evokes projective devices whose ultimate 
aim is to place him in the realm of external stimuli 
that are shut off bythe sleep barrier between the 
Preconscious and the conscious. ə 


The voice of the hypnotist, operating from the 
Preconscious, thus becomes the nucleus for two 
penning dynamic currents. On the one hand, 
e is introjected like the breast;°on the other he is 
p ocuated (orally, anally) from the psychic system. 
Inasmuch as the hypnotist cannot be entirely pro- 
jected, owing to the very nature of the hypnotic 
eg, a compromise solution is invoked which 
oa ponds to the measures involved in dream 
a mation: the external stimulus (the disturbing 
ite of the hypnotist’s voice) is deprived of reality 
i ues ana converted into an illusory image which is 
ntegrated into the sleeper’s phantasies. Conse- 
ely the hypnotist tends to assume the role ofa 
Team figure of the subject’s own <reation. The 
aig narcissism of the relationship between the 
ae and passive partners in the hypnotic pro- 
oe is conducive to the employment of such a 
E The resultant hypnotic sleep serves 
3a refore not only for purposes of gratification but 
eee from the hypnotist. The wish to sleep 
Sage serves defensive functions, as has been 
Siac, in the case ^€ tv.nsference sleep by Leo 

One (1947), 

Correspondingly, one might refer to ‘ transference 
Fa * to describe the aspects of this condition 
am are determined by the underlying attitudes 
Rae the hypnotist. The latter, as focus of con- 
pati ing forces, moves through the sensorium, of the 
as cnt like a materialized dream. The somnolent 

ie Projecting its impulses upon his figure, seeks 
enti the magic omnipotence of thought to 
ing eee and control his movements. The result- 
lend eee between the subject and the hypnotist 
manif the proceedings the characteristics of the 

Yn est content of a dream. The person under 
üt a complies with demands made upon him 
that ndows this compliance with defensive functions 
give his words and actions special inner 
leanings, 
He hypnotic dream is particularly instructive 
D ne of the insight it provides into these com- 
Xities. In such induced dreams, the voice of the 


-YPNotist takes the place of the day’s residues, his” 


eee shape the latent thoughts, his comments give 
elem o the dream wish. The elaboration of these 
for, ents by the primary process during dream 

mation permits the patient's own unconscious 


Tes > : 
ex onses to these intrusive, forces to receive 
Pression, 
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In an illustrative case, the subject was a young man of 
schizoid personality whose inaccessibility to analytically 
oriented therapy led to the use of hypnosis. So as to 
obtain as uncontaminated as possible a picture of his 
mental processes, little exploration was undertaken 
except to suggest that he dream and communicate the 
contents to the examiner upon awakening. In order to 
leave maximum initiative to the patient, no topic for the 
dream was suggested. At the given time, he reported: 
‘A girl whom I did not think much of was sitting with 
me,near a lake. I was fishing, while she was just sitting 
there.» 

This dream, which reflects not only the hypnotic and 
therapeutic situations, vut ghe deep character fixations 
as well, reveals a fundamentally guarded and narcissistic 
type of transference. The dreamer may be represented 
by either character, the examiner by the other. Latent 
exhibitionistic and scoptgphilic impulses are to be 
discerned behind the mask of indifference. The fuller 
emergence of these trends could be traced in a second 
hypnotic dream induced at the next session: ‘I was at 
home and talking to the man downstairs.’ Associations 
elicited the information that the neighbour in question 
was a welcome visitor, since he often brought along a 
bottle of whisky which assisted the patient in over- 
coming his habitual shyness. 

Translating this second dream into terms of the 
therapeutic situation, hypnosis may be seen as the 
intoxicant that eases tension and facilitates communica- 
tion. Oral demands are made upon the hypnotist; 
moreover the patient himself, narcissistically identified 
with his therapist, himself offers words as food. This 
latter tendency could be observed in the regular inter- 
views, in which information was now more readily forth- 
coming. Problems tha! came up for discussion centred 
particularly on exhibitionistic approaches toward and 
disturbances of potency with women. 

In the course of dealing with these developments, 
another hypnotic session was induced and the patient 
told to visualize in a dream his true wishes toward his 
girl friend. Subsequently he reported that they had been 
in bed together, clasped in a nude embrace. Voluptuous 
sensations but no orgasm accompanied this dream. On 
the following night, however, there was a spontaneous 
dream with the following content: ‘I had just put the 
car in the garage anè was walking down the driveway 
to the front of the house. There I saw a man climbing 
up toa window in my mother’s room. I threw a rock 
at him but missed. The rock crashed through the 
window and the man jumped down and over the fence. 
Then I think my mother appeared at the window.’ 

Associations led to recall of vague presentiments 
about the mother’s well-being on the previous day 
(following the hypnotic session) which had induced the 
patient to call her over the long-distance telephone. The 
spontaneous dream, with its multiple ramifications, 
permits us to recognize the re-emergence of the ‘ neigh- 
bour from downstairs’ with his seductive aims now 
directed toward the mother—i.e. the homosexually dis- 
guised image of the patient or, through reversed roles, 
the erotic intentions of the patient himself toward his 
mother. -These developments likewise amplify the drama 
implicit in the first hypnotic dream, which placed the 
fisherman and the girl in suggestive juxtaposition. The 
clearest expression of the underlying wish that animates 
all these dreams, with taeir stereotyped cast of characters, 
is to be found in the nude embrace. á 
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In contrast to the apparent wish-fulfilment in this 
last hypnotic dream, which still veiled the identity of the 
sex partner, the subsequent spontaneous dream showed 
a recurrence of repressive tendencies. Here the patient 
dissociated himself from his libidinal impulses and in 
fact disrupted the impending embrace. Under such 
circumstances, the mother could appear without dis- 
guise, although still somewhat tentatively. Indulgence 
in gratifying phantasies was permitted so long as there 
was positive transference to the hypnotist, who indeed 
appeared to sponsor the hypnotic dream wish. This 
aspect of the hypnotist (the seductive neighbour with 
the whisky bottle) was put to rout in the spontaneous 
dream by superego aspects of tne patient’s personality 
which had been banned during the trance. The sub- 
sequently intruding figure is also a representation of the 
negative aspects of the hypnotist which, along with the 
superego, had been split off and projected under the 
influence of the positive transference. These elements 
return during spontaneous sleep to forbid the con- 
tinuance of sexual phantasies and interfere with sleep 
itself: the patient awakened in anxiety. 


Certain inferences are suggested on the basis of 
these observations: 

(1) Hypnosis has been used to explore the 
resistance behind dreams and symptoms. The 
hypnotic state itself, however, provides no direct 
access to the unconscious but involves defences that 
may be more difficult to penetrate in some respects 
than during complete consciousness. - The ostensible 
compliance of the subject is deceptive in so far as 
the inner meaning of his productions and behaviour 
is concerned. 

(2) Correspondingly, dreams induced under hyp- 
nosis show evidence of greater censorship than do 
Spontaneous dreams, Brenman (1949) has called 
attention to certain features apt to occur in the 
hypnotic dream which are probably to be explained 
a Sal straightforward- 
tions such a 
encountered in children’s dreams. fame es 
the nude embrace, there is 


“simple wish- z 
supposed to prevail in Ukoo T er 


symbolism; Lewin, in 
functions of denial (1950), 
uU 

upon a sub-structure of eE ihe eae 
fulfilment to come to the fore, a split Within the ego 
was required; then, and only with the assistance of 
the “good hypnotist’, the infantile memories and 
wishes were able to emerge. Freud (1923) noted 
Similar splits in dreams of the same night that 
alternately gratify libidinal and superego trends, 

(3) These observations Suggest that all dreams 
Tepresent a similar struggle for domination between 
the libidinal forces imrelling to regression and 
sleep, as against the superego forces that work 
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toward awakening and the restoration of the reality 
principle. The conflict takes place about the sen- 
sory elements that are as yet unneutralized in the 
preconscious. The course of the dream, reflecting 
the shifting balance between these forces, records 
the functional processes within the mind as it wavers 
between sleep and the waking state. 

(4) The form and imagery of the hypnotic dream 
indicate the primary influence of preconscious rather 
than unconscious mental activities. This would be 
in accord with concentration upon the voice of the 
hypnotist rather than genuine regression to the more 
narcissistic level that ordinarily prevails during 
sleep. To be sure: as hypnotic relaxation is inten- 
sified and the subject approaches closer to spon- 
taneous sleep, the unconscious takes a more promi- 
nent part in the dream work. f 

(S) These findings suggest that two types ° 
imaginative activity enter into the creation O 
symbols: a pre-conscious and an unconscious typ®- 
Turning to the poets for introspective insight on this 
point, we find Coleridge distinguishing betwee? 
‘ fancy ° and ‘ imagination’. Fancy, as he described 
it, is a capacity to discern similarity in objec: 
imagination, on the other hand, reveals a creativi 
fusion of impressions into new units. Observatin’ 
on dream material and poetic productions 4” Dg 
indicate that precisely the analytic reality-test! R7 
and cognitive functions, on which the ability a 
grasp similarities is based, are associated with be 
conscious activities, while the synthetic forces vs ler 
integrate experience into the ego require fu 
Participation of the uncenscious. 

The simple images of the hypn fisher- 
Teported in the present communication—the fS 


5 5 are 
man, the neighbour from downstairs, pe the 


otic dreams 


ly circum 
1y it plays 
Jn con- 
e intr 
to flight brings together and resolves arera te 
if to the 

tions 


unconscious phantasy 

alterations of the ego. As an opium addic 
with the different shadings of regression, 

learned through the phenomena of self-hyP' 
variations within the realm of the creative ima 
tion. 

(6) Transference hypnosis illuminates 
aspects of psycho-analytic therapy. The sidinally 
also represents the patient’s wish to, be li im- 
gratified and put to sleep; inevitably, t00. eas 
self interferes with the fulfilment of such desite® p, 

Like the hypnotic subject, the analyst g-conl” 
draws into a state of relaxation and pseu ins the 
Pliance. As the positive transference < infancy 
upper hand and induces regression toward | 


nosis t 
A ina- 
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and sleep, the patient offers memories of the past 
in an effort to restore by word and phantasy the 
Conditions for being.encompassed once again by 
the earliest conditions for love and security. The 
Pleasure ego at the core of psychic development is 
concomitantly strengthened and the painfully 
acquired reality ego is extruded by projection. 
When the spell of the positive transference is 
Weakened, however, the figure of the “hostile 
analyst ° (negative transference) re-enters the scene 
to dispel the illusions of infantile pleasure. 

_ The aim of the analyst is to recognize and deal by 
Interpretation with these tendéncies. He accepts 
for himself the sponsorship 9f the wishes for 
infantile gratification and sleep, but utilizes them to 
imsinuate deliberately into the dreams of the past 
the Tealities of the present. In this way, he comes to 
function as a dream figure, availing himself of his 
Command over the pleasure ego to master old 


traumas and to loosen early fixations. By degrees, 
he establishes himself through such measures as a 
link between the past and the present, thus pro- 
viding a bridge along which the ego may pass 
toward increasing maturity. Satisfactions are then 
found more readily in the world of reality, and the 
wish for treatment becomes associated with goals of 
waking rather than of sleeping life. The hypnotic 
element in the analytic relationship gives way to a 
conscious mentorship that in turn is dissolved as 
the treatment reaches spontaneous termination. 

In the course of these events, analysis recapitulates 
the stages by which the,reality principle normally 
assumes dominance over the pleasure principle. 
In the neurotic, this transition has been halted or 
distorted: through analysis, the faulty developments 
are located and correcteé in so far as it still proves 
feasible. 
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ON STREET FEAR' 


By MILTON L. MILLER, M.D., BEVERLY HILLs, CALIF. 


The opportunity to re-examine the problem of 
street fear presented itself when a particularly 
clear-cut case embodied various „elements 
described in the literature on the subject, such 
as the erotization of walking, described by 
Freud (8) and Abraham (1), and the exhibi- 
tionistic, voyeuristic urges and birth fantasies 
noted by Helene Deutsch (4), the superego con- 
flicts described by Alexander (2) and the pro- 
miscuity—the latter also noted by Katan (9). 
The central theme which tied these various 
elements together seemed not sufficiently 
emphasized in the previous literature; that is, 
the fear of pregnancy because of promiscuous 


urges in the street, and the urge to have a baby 
as a restitutive drive. 


The patient entered analysis at the age of thirty- 
five. She was married to a successful musician, a 
hypochondriacal man about ten years her senior, 
She had a daughter aged nine with whose care she 
had very little contact, Her symptoms were severe 
anxiety with heart palpitation whenever she went 
into the Street, in restaurants or trains, aeroplanes 
or cars. She stayed in her room most of the time, 
talked very little, was unable to care adequately 
for her household, and complained of pains and 
aches in her limbs, neck, etc. She had had.a period 
of treatment with a previous analyst in another 
city, which had afforded her a little relief of acute 
anxiety, but made no appreciable change in her 
symptoms, mainly because she could nót make 


free associations—or even talk—during the analytic 
sessions. 


Her life history showed no 
year or so after her marriage, 
Southern family in rather straitened circumstantes; 
there was a brother two years older, a sister two 
years younger, and another sister four and a half 
years younger. Her 
deal when she was little. 
in her early development was the fact that her mother 
had a man friend, a neighbour, who used to visit 
the patient’s mother in a room next tò the patient’s. 

As a child, her physical health was robast; she 
Spent her earliest years romping with her brother, 


complaints until a 
She came from a 


a 1 l 
who was very athletic. She had learned we oe 
to dominate others—not by illness, as pene Ane 
dren do, but by acting out. For example, w! nal 
was three and a kalf her brother, then five a a 
half, started school, and she insisted on arg 
school with him, rather than stay home ie acl 
younger sister. Her mother’s interest in and 
friend then set the pattern of sexual acting ae the 
this, as will be shown, was a crucial factor 1 

patient’s development. 4 en 

The patient had a high school education i 
worked. She reluctantly confessed, afier a ai 
weeks of analysis, to having been cata hedge ie 
as time went on she described quite a oe ad an 
with men she had met casually. She finally ote 
affair with a well-known niusician, became ards 
nant and had an abortion, and shortly afte toms 
married him. After marriage her phobic Synughter 
begamto develop, and it was after her baby became 
arrived—legitimately—that they really 
severe, 

After several years of crippling street ee 
Went to-a psycho-analyst, and peen tionship 
inability to talk, established a friendly re Se died, 
with him instead, and this helped her. Bu te, wit 
and she. went into an acutely disturbed Sirel fear 
fainting, palpitations, and very intense i attempt 
Symptoms. When she started her secon! ibed, she 
to receive therapy, which will now be seer a tell 2 
foundait almost impossible to talk, but she ugh her 
dream now and then, and it was throu ht was 
dreams and some of her acting out that insig 
at first obtained, 


Her first dream was: 


she 


Instead of rewinding a film (for home mo 


t 

1 the fron 

putting it on a splicer and out of it she cae 2 full 

part of a dress, rather stylish, with a bo a ed to cu 
skirt. She saw that was not right, and proc 

it up, and cut the sound track off the film. was 


A young bachelor doctor, a brotherly Wo ai 
associated with this dream because To the film, 
helped her with the camera and film. eee and that 
she associated that it was her personality, e then 
she was running herself down to nothing. children, 
talked about her former analyst and MelationshiP 
and the fact that they had a social re 


ient. 
because she could not talk as a pati 


* This is a revised form of the, paper presented at the 
cago Psychoanalytic Sctiety on 7 Cetober, 1952, 
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of 
artment 
and on 9 October, 1952, presented to the Deparnool. 
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attitude now was one of great helpfulness and pro- 
eee, to his wife and children in their bereave- 
z Rewinding the film actually indicated her basic 
eoe Instead of getting the film ready for 
Saaben Two, the next phase of treatment, she 
n uced a reference to her presenting layer of 
aN nces, Although she felt very guilty in connec- 

n with not talking in the first analysis, she intended 
to do the same thing again. 

Her attitude—at the beginning—was as if towards 
otra brother, seeking help with her soundless (12) 
fe iting of herself, and not ‘wanting to talk. It 
aon re apparent that one determinant of her silence 
el e fact that she was constantly fighting off 
re a urges and temptation which she was afraid 
eh iscuss for fear of being judged in the analysis. 
Ta split off and disguised these impulses. The 
lene theme of her talk—interspersed with long 
Pera or complaints about anxieties, pains, and 
Soti palpitation —was her great guilt about her 
disa c fee ings towards the former analyst and her 
a potent that he was married. Her attitude 
es s his wife was very guilty, and she felt an 
ahs S make up to her, to be helpful financially, 
Teilo he also felt guilty about trying to create a 
hes rede situation between the former analyst and 
one She soon indicated strong curiosity 
chee, her new analyst's family set-up, hinting that 

= ould like to exhibit her femininity and repeat 
She bri at an erotized social relationship, but 
ea id not want to talk about these feelings.” She 
a “jae several times of the former analyst’s wife 
This Person who exhibited illicit sexual activities. 
asec Projection of the patient's own impulses was 
3 ec of strong guilt feelings. Although it was 
she e a mpassible for her to make free associations, 
ene to be conscientious about telling her 
Bimal They dealt in a stereotyped way with 
curi al scene material, with stress on Igoking, 

oity, and exhibiting, and aiso eating. 
s les a couple of months of analysis, by mistake 
A ee door was locked when she arrived. 
thie) eee to being locked out with a headache; 
stron or the first time in the analysis admitted 
feeling conscious sexual feelings, in which erotic 
‘th S especially in the legs played a part, along 
palpitation, and great difficulty in talking. 

stangi eet out a memory of, at the age of four, 
Closete T outside the door when her mother was 
Curiosit with the man in a bedroom, filled with 
out A and loneliness and unable to say anything 
ad been The meeting of tke mother and this man 
the Verbs repeated on several occasions. Along with, 
ness os ioe of this memory came conscious- 
analys, an ‘erotized transference in the present 
oe S. Her guilt feelings towards the analyst’s 
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wife, whom she had recently seen, came out, and 
this led, in later hours, to a confession of curiosity 
about her own mother. In reference to all the 
women she discussed she brought out strong guilt 
feelings but never direct hostility; great curiosity 
but never conscious jealousy. , 

She found it intolerable to act as a judge of her 
mother’s sexual behaviour. Her mother had 
repeatedly accused the patient, during and after 
her adolescence, of promiscuous tendencies, and 
at first she had felt these accusations to be entirely 
untrue; but later she carried them out. In her 
analysis, mostly in dregm material, it was plain 
that her resentment of her mother’s apparently 
illicit activities and her aggression against her 
mother for (1) the mother’s sexual activities, and 
(2) the mother’s producing and caring for siblings— 
mobilized great fear of loss of her mother’s protec- 
tion. The symptom of isolation—not talking— 
was very important in this relation. Aggression 
towards women came out only in dreams; later 
on in the form of dreaming of the women as pro- 
miscuous, or falling in the streets. Instead of 
aggression she felt guilt towards women connected 
with a need for reassurance in the form of increased 
oral drives—with eating in almost every dream. 
So common was eating in her dreams, that in one 
dream where there was no eating she made the 
comment to herself while dreaming: ‘ There is no 
eating in this dream.’ She felt panicky in restau- 
rants and had occasional eating difficulties at home 

a 
during the early course of her analysis. She also 
had heart symptoms, as her mother had done. 

Her inability to talk in analysis persisted, but 
when she did talk, or dream, her husband began to 
he same terms as her mother figures— 
falling in the street, being bitten by dogs in the 
street, and suffering illness. ‘His protectiveness 
towards her, since he provided in a motherly way 
for all“her needs, was rationalized as especially 
important to her because of her street fear. She 
had the same oral°demanding attitude to him as 
to a mother, and a very strong sense of guilt towards 
him. She was beginning to feel even more guilty 
towards him because of her erotized transference 
in the analysis. It was as if she were repeating 
with the analyst the mother’s promiscuous 
activities. . 

Her mother had died of heart disease many years 
before. Ever since the marriage, the husband was 
the sole mother figure about whom her conflicts 
revolved. She was frigid with him after marriage, 
but not before. When, in the analysis, an interpre- 
tation was made indicating that the husband repre- 
sented a mother figure who had to satisfy her 
dependent needs, she had a dream 2 about her main 
symptoms, which was as follows: 


appear in t 


P 
Pretas dream of nakedness was a response to the intei- 
§ Soon which uncovered one of her main defences. 
Mothers âS her aggression against her husband, as a 
“substitute, was interpreted, the urge to exhibit 


her femininity to the strangers (father substitutes) was 
mobilized. See French, T. M. (5, P- 17) on nakedness 


as the result of penetrating interpretation. 
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The patient goes to the same place every night, and is 
in a car this night, naked, and has to get out of the car 
and go a few steps to enter a building. That is where 
she is most embarrassed. Then she is in a car naked 
and some men see her and stop and stare—and she has 
to stop on the road and is very embarrassed. 


To this dream she associated actually standing 
nude, after a swim, before the daughter of her 
former analyst and saying to her: ‘Wouldn't it 
be fun to be like Adam and Eve in the woods?’ 
and laughing. She thought perhaps that if the dream 

` referred to day instead of night, it might mean 
coming to analysis. She said she thought mental 
undressing worse than physical, and also that she 
was worried about her heart pain. She had recently 
been very much concerned about her husband’s 
health, and also about his frame of mind. She 
feared that if she should separate from him some- 
thing might happen to him. He had said that with- 
out her he would have a miserable time. 

An interpretation was then made of the patient’s 
main symptom, fear of going out into the streets, 
as a fear of exhibiting her sexual urges in the 
analysis and the consequent effects on her husband, 

Actually, this patient had always, jn a very 
stereotyped way, provoked as much jealousy and 
Curiosity in others as it was Possible to arouse, 


hostility. For example, she had brought her young 
daughter, who was full of curiosity, to sit and wait 
for her in the waiting-room of the analytic office, 
brought a curious woman frierd to do the same, and 
in the past had unexpectedly confronted her former 
analyst with her husband when she had a social 
relationship with the therapist; in almost every 
situation she controlled, she always invited a third 
party to look on, in great curiosity and envy. The 
reason she herself did not feel consciously bothered 
by any feelings of jealousy was ‘that she always 
Projected them. This went on compulsivelș. 

After the interpretation of her dream of naked- 
ness on the street her next association was her sense 
of isolation, as if she were the only person in the 
world. She remembered that around the age of 


er had become preg- 
r bedroom and lie on 
ely. This was also the 
nt ascribed conszious 


r \ ther’s meetings with the 
This feeling of isolation still persisted in 


later life and was an important part of her depressed 
mood. It was originally connected with visual 
Symptoms—seeing purple lights—and now, in the 
analysis, with eye pain. d 

Immediately after the dream of being naked in 
the car, and in the street, a marked change occurred 
in her dreams. Looking at the hazards of water 
on the streets with large fish, people swimming in 
pools where the water was too deep, ‘ baby ° colours 
pink and blue, and baby netting over a Negro man 
and a white woman in embrace, the patient swim- 


‘the reversal of roles, the introjection, 
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ming in the street full of water with her purse 
around her neck, were typical of her dream symbols. 
She talked a great deal about her women friends 
illegitimate sexual activities and their pregnancies. 
The illegitimate baby theme was reinforced in her 
memories by the fact that a neighbour had several 
illegitimate children, with whom the patient, as 2 
child, was forbidden to play. 

At this time, in her analysis, a friend of hers also 
actyally had an illegitimate pregnancy and = 
abortion, and the patient’s response to this was j 
fantasy or a dream, she did not know which, Re 
hanging up a blue check shirt and finding it full 2 
ants. Her association was that in India ants ea 
people. She talked a great deal in the one 
hours about her liking for little babies, but of ve 
inability to tolerate being with her own ba K 
daughter. She used to go into a panic when le ‘ 
alone in the house with her. She admitted that ne 
symptoms became so severe when her daughte 
was six months old that she had to give up taking 
care of her. t if 

During the period when her curiosity ap 
Pregnancy and her conflict about babies was “4! f 
cussed, she broke a diamond out of her engagemeis 
ring on the analyst’s doorknob, by opening di 
door in an awkward manner. (Later she blame > 
on the doorknob.) Her street symptoms recut 
when she was taking the ring to have it rela ae 
and were relieved by a transference interpretati at 
her frustrated wish to have a child with the et 
and -hər aggression in this connection. Sho ro- 
after that, she dreamed of little animals in an s 
plane, and of a wormliké thing that came out = 
cocoon and bit off something and then went : 
in. The knocking out of the diamond SO eee 
ting and the fantasies and dreams about ee 
and babies ushered in the analysis of her in Pe 
Sibling rivalry in regard to the baby sisters a 
arrived when she was two and four and jas and 
and her resentment at the mother’s pregnani these 
sexual functions. With the consciousness faughter 
feelings, her actual relationship with her don a 
improved. She discharged her housekeepe 
took over more household duties herself. d th 

Witnessing, or imagining she witnessed: 


ae. r x e close 
mother’s activities with this man through ae more 


eurosis- 
nd see, 
ut oF 
were 


jection to others of the mother’s guiit, in Tearning 
deal with her superego. But the faulty, A 
process—the groundwork for the fornt m er 
Aeurosis—had already been established, father, 
oedipal rivalry with her mother for her S a 
and in the role a kindly, athletic, older brot 


me 
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played as a substitute for the father; and then, 
very particularly, in the traumatic reaction to the 
birth of the sisters. The rage at the arrival of the 
baby sisters, the entire oedipal situation and sibling 
relationships, were all essential prior determinants 
of her specific reaction to the trauma of the mother’s 
affair. In relation to the mother and father, the 
patients oedipal jealousy had combined with her 
sharp hostility at the arrival of the first baby sister. 
This was inadequately ‘handled by her early per- 
sonality. Then another baby arrived when she was 
four and a half. And in approximately this four- 
year-old period the mother had a lover. The 
Patient's fury went, not consciously towards the 
nites but towards the baby, and not so much 
aig the real baby sisters, but was projected on 
he baby which was automatically expected to 
arrive from the mother’s illicit activities. Hence 
this recurrent feeling of great loneliness when she 
was four and a half or five, and thereafter. And 
ence the outbreak of her neurosis when her own 
Š maby daughter was an infant when she could not 
identify with a really maternal mother but felt 
hostility to the weakest object, the baby. 
é The expectation that an illegitimate baby would 
‘Ome from the union of the mother and the strange 
fee the patient had unconsciously equated with 
ase I can do it with father. .This impulse 
for ave an incestuous baby was repressed. The wish 
He the baby also unconsciously represented a need 
ts make restitution (by identification) for a castra- 
e attitude towards the procreative funcion of 
oth parents, and restitution for the previous baby 
Sisters towards whom she had felt such destructive 
eo The street fear was later seen to be a 
an ace against the impulse to be promiscuous, to 
Tess in the street mentally and physically, and 
eos exhibiting and seeing, as well as by oral and 
it Scular—particularly leg—activity, to conceive an 
legitimate child with a stranger in the street. 
an a it began to seem that there was hope for 
ae loration of her symptoms, and she was able to 
a e long trips and remain quite comfortable away 
‘©m analysis, she began to be very sensitive about 
She Prospect of being replaced by another patient. 
ee actually identified more with babies in her 
ag ms, had strong conscious envy of the analyst's 
Sane and expressed overt aggression towards her 
anny Sister and her mother. Competition with the 
lyst’s wife, as well as towards other women with 
She she was in rivalry, came out more clearly. 
and ad a fantasy of her sister as the analyst’s wife, 
5 nhs Strong urge to make restitution for hostility 
n the sister by actually wishing to send her sister 
© analyst for treatment, and to pay for it. 
sh he said she thought of the analyst as two people, 
© a stranger, and then when she tried to describe 
i Other she suddenly thought of her strong love 
her father, The following episode occurred: 
eee attended memorial services for her mother, 
her father was very pleased to see her there. 


When she began reading the prayer book in the 
church, the patient began to cry without any feel- 
ings, and as she described it, “ The tears were pour- 
ing out of me like a bag of water, like the bursting 
of water when I had my child.’ 

Shortly afterwards she dreamed about a young 
man teacher she used to have a ‘ crush’ on during 
adolescence, and discussed him in connection with 
her: present feelings towards the analyst. Dizzi- 
ness and palpitation were accompanying symptoms. 
She discussed her rivalry towards present women 
patients, recalled her mother’s warnings about get- 
ting into trouble regardjng sex, and confessed her 
sexual iaterest not only in the analyst but in various 
men she knew in the present environment at the 
time. She dreamed again of the kindly, brotheriy 
young doctor of the srst dream, but now he 
‘stepped out of character >, as she phrased it, and 
kissed her. She recalled in full force how strongly 
she had longed for her own father around the age 
of three or four, and how she liked to cook for him, 
later, and sit at the table with him while he ate, and 
to please him. She brought this out in relation to 
rivalry with her mother. Her wish for pregnancy 
with the analyst and curiosity about the analyst’s 
family, and her ‘shock’ that the analyst had a 
child, were now consciously related in her associa- 
tions to her interest in her father. It was now her 
father’s child she was interested in, the analyst as 
a father, and her husband as a father. 

It is interesting to contrast a dream much later 
in her analysis with the early ones: 


She dreamed she was in the front yard. of the house 
they used to live in in the South, and beside some lilac 
bushes was an. apple tree filled with apples so that the 
branches that began low on the trunk were bent. She 
stood there eating one that had a worm-hole or knot- 
hole in it. She turned it around and saw the same thing 
on the other sides But she did not try any other apples. 
There were two kinds of flowers on this tree: one brown 


and one gold type. — ‘ 
Then she was working ina large office helping a woman 


do work, as if in a newspaper office. She went out. Her 
husband was there in the street. A blonde woman was 
hit by a car. Crowds were around her. Everybody left 
the woman and the patient and her husband picked 
her up, and her legs seemed to come to points like toe- 
dancers’ feet. They took her back to this building where 


Only a condensed account of the associations 
and interpretation to this dream, which recapitu- 
lated her entire neurosis, can be given here. To 
apples she associated the Garden of Eden and sexual 
temptation, and a fantasy about a man friend of 
hers to whom she had recently been much attracted. 
Then she thought about babies, particularly her 
sister-in-law’s baby which was so cute she wanted 
to take it home with her. She thought of pictures 
she looked at the day before, of herself aged three 
and a half, with her family, when her second sister 
was not yet born. The patient was serene in the 
pictures, and her father looked proud and hand- 
some. Brown and gold were the colours of an 
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evening dress, strapless, which she had a lot of 
trouble getting fixed, and had worn to a large party 
recently. The office was a place where she was now 
actually doing office work, for a charitable organiza- 
tion, where she had been complimented for her 
efficiency. The blonde woman referred, she thought, 
to the Lorelei and the sailors. This was connected 
with the fact that she had accompanied her husband 
on a concert tour in Europe, during which her 
symptoms did not trouble her very much, and she 
had quite a good time, Lorelei was also, con- 
nected with the second sister’s name. 

The interpretation was, in brief, as follows: her 
urge was to have an illegitimate baby, the worm, 
behind her sexual temptation and to exhibit this 
sexual function—the brown and gold flower. But 
she hid her interest in the other flowers and the 
rest of the apples, which represented her interest in 
her father. 


Part of the dream referred to her trip, leaving 
analysis. The Lorelei myth referred to her defence 


by another 


In going over the dream we see that the apples 
filling the tree refer to ripeness, fertility, birth, and 
the knot hole to curiosity, Eating also contained 
the oral-dependent defence, the omnipresent need 
for the mother’s reassurance, She did not try the 
other apples in the'dream; this was once more the 
Testriction Of thought and activity, the limitation 
of Integrative Capacity. But a Process of ‘seques- 
tration was The second part of the 
the drowning of rivals 
omb and getting rid of 


i the 
Orelei wishes. Then the blonde woman—connected 
the street’ in the dream 
Here we have a pro- 


i and also the projection 
of the deserted feeling she experienced during her 


mother’s pregnancy and affair. Then we have the 
Testitution, picking up the woman and helping her 
—sending a sibling to the analyst; and the self- 
work’ at her own 
analysis, and going back to the office to work. 
he elements of her neurosis have all appeared in 
irea In response to her 
associations in the ensuing hours, her insight was 
directed towards understanding her longing for her 
father, her guilt towards her riother and siblings, 
the consecuently augmented oral dependence on 
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the mother, and the restitution urge toward the baby 
sisters, and how all this was carried over to the 
current scene and transference. Z 
The legs with toe-dancers’ points referred, in 
the dream, to pleasure and exhibiting, in the sphere 
of the legs. The reason for the points in the legs 
can be traced throughout all her material in which 
a penetrating object, a long pointed object, 
appeared. First, in an early dream, there was hs 
Pointed stick with which she dreamed her ag 
lover dug into the earth in a a with the 
mother; and this reminded her of the snake in the 
Garden of Eden, anù also of her daughter’s liking 
for snakes and the,daughter’s making a toy snake 
out of a pointed stick. Then later she dreamed of 2 
Pencil with which the analyst's secretary was 
writing, during the patient’s analytic treatment. 
Then she dreamed, still later on, of a long gun 
Pointed at her by a woman, and this reminded her 
of yet another dream in which an actual wom 
rival for her husband shot off such a gun into the 
patient’s mouth, Finally, in the second kalf of t 
apple dream quoted above, the legs are penetrating 
objects, pointed phallic objects, connoting danget, 
pleasure, and exhibiting. naton OO 
As to the origin of the especial erotization t's 
walking so typical of street fear, this pahe 
material demonstrated that originally the envy an 
her elder brother's male organ was related ii S. 
unconscious phallic fantasy regarding her A i 
She recalled that as a child she sometimes v e 
to bea boy, and she acted as a tomboy early 1n ter 
and ran about a great deal with her brother. La 7 
she had strong urges to control men financia i 
and her leg symptoms appeared in the analyse e 
Connection with these urges—likewise with ane 
erotic urges which were also her means of have 
trolling men. In the hour, when she began to uta- 
sexual feelings, she would have a fantasy of amp k 
tion of the legs (numbness), particularly P her 
analysing her masculinity conflict. Howey a e 
masculine conflict was mainly a defence apm ich 
feminine side of the erotic feelings in the legs, Y 
were a displacement from the genital region. f her 
Liberation from the extreme restriction © tion 
mental and emotional activity as well as ana 
of the normal activities of daily life could be si ions 
through the diminishing degree of the prohibi 
in her dreams: first cutting the voice OU ice 
the ‘stop’ signal—then the limiting of ner a Jess 
to eating one apple at the end, which was fa five 
restrictive. The incorporation of the eat nce, 
superego had been (in addition to oral-depen' d for 
another typical way of handling the intense nee 
the mother’s protection. > ars of 
She got along very well, after about two Ye life, 
analysis, and was able to lead a quite norma 
travel, enjoy social life, run her househol y 
establish a good relationship with her daughter ip 
husband, and others. She experienced a a of 
tion of street fear symptoms when a good frie 


an 
her 
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hers, who was a patient, was pregnant. She re- 
turned for a few interviews. When an interpretation 
of the rivalry with this friend in connection with the 
mother’s pregnancy was made, her symptoms were 
relieved. 

Abraham (1, p. 235) has asked why these patients 


suffer anxiety when moving away from home.. 


The answer, in this case, seems to be that the patient 
needed to remain within the sphere of constant 
protection and reassurance by a mother figure. 
The hostility towards babies was a displacement of 
o poeple ards the mother, which was so 
A Olerable to the patient. At the time of treatment 
Pilg the husband who played the mother role. 
ee the patient had her affair with the husband, 
ae marriage, their sexual relationship was much 
the rt an after marriage, because before marriage 
a premmlienity was acted out and after marriage 
entified not with a legitimate wife and mother, 
de ee until it was analysed, with a daughter 
Ta ent upon and rebelling against a mother 
er, e, It was after marriage that the symptoms 

SA incipient and after the baby arrived that they 
k me severe, By then the husband was forced 

O a mother role completely. 


o 
° 


II 

ve us now try to answer the question: 
deni specific to the patient “just 
fen ed may be considered typical of street 
far 5 Only a few cases of street fear have so 
as een described in the. literature, but certain 

mmon features s.and out. 
in - Defective superego functioning shows itself 
with e stereotyped restrictions of all patients 
Baa street fear. Alexander (2), in The Psycho- 
‘ysis of the Total Personality, cites a case 
ee an over-strong superego developed be- 
Bd of murderous wishes towards siblings, 
tion a in over-compensation, in ‘the forma- 
Al ce an extremely strong mothering drive. 
ba Samat later in life there were two kinds of 
expre mg through of repressed impulses seeking 
Š "ee (1) aggression against children in 
al of an obsession, and (2) promiscuous 
Super wishes which were held in check by the 
Bina’ as an emergency measure, by the 
in thi ion of a street phobia. He shows how, 
Preised rather typical street fear case, the Te- 
satista and repressing forces do not achieve a 
s ctory balance. (It is my impression that 
ie oe wishes against siblings and, 
osi childrén, and the street fear were probably 
oli Y related because the obsession sym- 
ically did away with the siblings, while the 
Obia dealt with an urge towards restitution 
having a child with the father, disguised as 
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a stranger in the street.) Alexander makes the 
point that the punitive tendencies of the super- 
ego are not balanced out, the ever-present 
conscience anxiety is not satisfied, and the 
phobias are progressive in nature. In my own 
patient the early superego formation was 
probably impeded first by parental difficulties, 
the father’s frequent trips away from home, and 
repeated sibling rivalry, and then seriously 
blocked by the inability to absorb the guilt 
and aggression connected with the mother’s 
activities; and later ihg mother’s accusations of 
promiscuity against the patient, during adoles- 
cence, were inconsistent and aroused defiance. 
For a time, this was handled by compulsive 
acting out of the mother’s promiscuous ten- 
dencies. As Helene Deutsch (4, p. 169) has 
pointed out, in agoraphobia the patient identifies 
with the object of the hostile tendencies; the 
presénce of this object is necessary to show it 
has not deserted the ego. The patient identifies 
with the forbidden instinctual wishes and also 
the prohibition against them. 

B. This brings us to another point: Witness- 
ing the sexual activities of adults at an early 
age, i.e. observation of the primal scene, seems 
to be a factor both in the defective superego 
formation and also in the attempt to handle 
conflicts by looking’ and exhibiting in these 
agoraphobic patients. Helene Deutsch has 
mentioned the exhibitionism and voyeurism in 
her section on agoraphobia in The Psycho- 
analysis of the Neuroses. All the detailed case 
histories cited in the literature on agoraphobia 
contain this type of material (3, 4, 9). In my 
patient, both looking and exhibiting as an 
attempt to handle the repetition compulsion in 
regard to primal scene material were very 
marked. k 

C. Displacement of sexual urges towards 
the father to prostitution fantasies directed 
towards strangers on the street, in street fear, 
has been emphasized lately by Katan (9), who 
cites some cases where prostitution preceded 
the outbreak of the agoraphobia, and this was 
a displacement from interest in actual seduc- 
tion by the fathers. 

D. Why was interest in the father handled 
in just this way? In these patients, the tre- 
mendous hostility towards the mother is 
repressed, the hostility and curiosity towards 
the mother’s sexual function is associated with 
castration fear and particularly with the idea 
of birth, the identification with the conceiving 
and at the same time birth-giving mother, and 
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secondarily with the foetus in the womb. My 
patient’s street fear actually broke out in full 
force shortly after she had given birth to a 
daughter. The aggression towards this child 
and towards the role of motherhood was too 
strong. She could handle aggression towards 
her mother’s sexual function only by projecting 
it on to the promiscuity on the streets and 
identifying with it; but this was too much of a 
threat to her husband and her whole household 
—even her husband’s existence and her own— 
and that was why she responded with increased 
street fear to the presence of her baby daughter. 
Only when the aggression towards the mother 
was able to come out more freely, in my 
patient’s analysis, and the very strong aggression 
towards babies and towards her daughter, and 
in the transference towards the analyst’s child, 
was she able to recall and work through 
material connected with positive feelings 
towards her own father. And it was when the 
positive feeling towards the father, and finally 
towards her own husband as a father figure, 
came out, that she was able to make a good 
adjustment. It is my impression that the fear 
of fainting in the street, and the Street phobia 
is—as Helene Deutsch has tentatively sug- 
gested—a fear of birth. This birth fear is 
connected with restitutive -urges towards sib- 
lings towards whom the patient has had mur- 
derous wishes in the past, and behind that, of 
Course, is the hostility towards the mother. It 
a Sy ae” wishes towards the siblings 
: ən wishes towards the parents 
for Which the patient feels the need to make 
restitution. 


3 In another street fear case I treated, the rela- 
tionship between castra 


å : Street was 
rationalized as a fear of going ‘shopping because 


parcels might be contaminated with venereal 
disease germs. This Second patient had a 
handwashing compulsion and a dirt phobia 
which led to her fear of going out. She could 
not even accept packages ordered by telephone. 
and often sent them back untouched, because 
of this fear of germs. In this second case, her 
outstanding memory was of crying, at the age 
of three, all alone, when a baby brother was 
born, and saying over and over, ‘I don’t want 
a baby brother.’ Her symptoms did not start 
until after she was married and had a baby 
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son of her own. Some psychotherapy by her 
family doctor helped after the first son; but 
with the second pregnancy, which brought her 
a second son, her symptoms became extremely 
restrictive. As in the first patient the theme of 
illegitimate pregnancy was very important, an 
the presence of guilt, judging, and of ora 
material as a defence was also characteristic. 
The reason this second patient had a oe: 
phobia and particularly related it to package 
from stores was clear: the idea of a parce 
arriving and contaminating everything Was 
close to the truth: the arrival of a baby brother 
long ago had awakened an unconscious casi 
tration wish. Then the fear of venereal disease 
as a castrating agent became intolerable when 
her baby sons arrived, with their demands on 
her and her consequent frustration and if 
gression. But the baby brother had on a 
been the object of displaced castration w 
from the father and the parents sexually’ 
And this original castration wish towards t 
father, and mother as well, was analysed A 
resolved in the transference, freeing her of E 
restricting effect of the dirt and germ phoblé 
and street fear. n a 
This package symbolism throws light 07 ^ 
case of agoraphobia cited by Katan Oh 
which. the woman carried a package bait 
went into the street to show she was not walki 
‘for pleasure’, The symbolism of the’ P 
tive package in Katan’s case, also we mE 
Suspect, was probably that of a baby. me 
To some extent the act of birth is SY 
bolized by leaving the home to go into tive 
Streets. Helene Deutsch (4) refers to the m o 
and passive birth fantasy as characterise sn, 
agoraphobia not only in women but in He, 
This may account for the fact that so vale 
more female agoraphobics are found tie? ease 
Lewin (10), in a recent paper, cites the wit 
of a man whose street fear was connecte! th to 
the conscious fear that he might give S san 
a child in the street unattended, and this A a 
identification with his sister who had - 
Similar actual experience. Lewin stress¢ con- 
gressive—mainly oral—defences, and thg than 
comitant fears of being swallowed, rather tee 
the goal-seeking. mechanisms, namely “identifi 
to have the child in the female, and the 1 fence? 
cation with the female’s parturition “as 4 de 
in the male case. «7 who was 
Eduardo Weiss (14) describes a girl Ms ar of 
afraid to go into the street because 0 onten 
having hysterical attacks there; the © 


rotet- 
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of the attacks was determined by identification 
with her mother in childbirth. The attacks 
originated nine months after her first menstrua- 
tion. She had an unconscious fantasy of 
taking her mother’s place and having a child 
by her father. Weiss stresses the narcissistic 
component in agoraphobia patients. 

E. Isolation should be mentioned as another 
mechanism of defence commonly used in street 
fear. This is seen in the patients’ withdratval 
Not only from activities in the streets but in a 
general restriction of activity and function, a 
Tepressive urge, and frequently in difficulty in 
verbalizing, or receiving insight. 

_ These characteristics—we might say tenta- 
tively and hypothetically—may be considered 
typical of street fear, from the detailed cases 
So far reported. In regard to the choice of 
Neurosis there is still one more fundamental 
Question: Did street fear best solve the economic 
Problem of the conflict or could another type of 
Neurosis have solved it as well? 

The difference between the two, phobic cases 
described in this paper and asthma cases, for 
€xample—who also have such overwhelming 
need for the mother’s protection—is that the 
Sexual impulses are much more inhibited in the 
asthma cases, and the need for the mother is 
expressed in a physiologically more regressed 
Manner, In asthma they identify with the 
in oom baby; in street fear with the conceiv- 

& mother and secondarily with the fetus. 
ie the two phobic cases described above, the 
oe transference came out strongly and 
A Pidly; the danger had always been of their 

Ctually acting out, therefore the emergency 
efence of the phobias. R 
intent, because of the tendency to act out, 
4 Tvention of the superego as a prohibitive 
gent became an emergency measure when the 
alance of the defence mechanisms was upset 
y a life situation. In paranoia, by contrast, 
© Projection of fear is frequently accompanied 
ihe Overt aggression: In these phobic cases 
a ae of fear is projected, but there 1s 
ag me dependence rather than overt 
8ression. 
a Neurodermatitis, where the structure has 

Me similarities, the exhibitionism and maso- 
oe are dominant. 1 
ee) the strong dependent drives are over- 

Pensated quite differently. 
he chief conflict from which patients with 


Str; 9 . 
et fear suffer, it seems, is the conflict over 


i 


And in the peptic ulcer” 
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the birth of a baby, and this is not just a reac- 
tion to the primal scene, but is related to a 
strong urge to have a prohibited baby. The 
way agoraphobics handle their basic conflict is 
to keep away from the streets, where, in these 
patients’ unconscious logic, they may beget the 
forbidden (incestuous) babies. The neurosis 
is centred around the procreative function. 
What should be a normal function is pro- 
hibited because of (1) aggression toward the 
siblings that were born at a crucial period, 
(2) aggression toward the mother’s sexual 
function, and (3) incestuous interest in the 
father. The urge is to have a baby for restitv- 
tive reasons (to make up for castration wishes, 
annihilation of the mother’s sexual function, 
and murderous impulses towards siblings), and 
the fear of doing so. By avoiding the street, 
it is not just prostitution wishes that are avoided, 
but the symbolism of having a baby with the 
father (the stranger). What makes this so 
dangerous? The talion principle. They expect 
to be treated as they would treat the baby and 
the mother: to die in childbirth. The ‘ apple’ 
dream with the worm in the apple, symbolizing 
fertility along with the destructiveness of the 
worm in the apple, was therefore typical of the 
agoraphobic’s ever-recurrent theme. 

In the varied types’ of neuroses where there 
is so marked a repetition compulsion as in the 
cases I have described (and which has also 
been noted in some of the other street fear 
cases)—the repetition compulsion is probably 
connected with the necessity to repeat a quite 
clear-cut ‘presenting’ trauma, as a defence 
against consciousness of deeper impulses which 
the trauma dealt with in a disguised form, that 
is, the oedipal conflict. The neurosis is crystal- 
lized. But as° Freud pointed out, very impor- 
tant memories are probably never recovered 
at all (7). 

When we treat a case where the pregenital 
drives are more diffuse, where frustration during 
the first three years or so is much greater, and the 
integrative capacity of the ego is much weaker 
than in the type of cases just presented, we do 
not see such a clear-cut functioning of the repe- 
tition compulsion, but rather a more disin- 
tegrated, less crystallized formation of the 
neurosis. Phobic symptoms—street fear and 
others—may then appear in a form that is not 
so obviously well integrated with the total 
personality structure, nor so amenable to 
treatment as in these patients. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON A CASE OF VERTIGO ' 


By CHARLES RYCROFT, LONDON 


° 


I 
= ue age of 45 a married man, who despite 
tied neurotic difficulties had always enjoyed 
aE physical health, beg2n to suffer from 
ef s of vertigo, in which the world appeared 
is Totating on a vertical plane in front of 
he A During and intermittently between attacks 
E deaf in his left ear and suffered from 
H itus. Some attacks lasted only a few 
inutes, others for as long as twenty-four hours. 
towel severe ones were accompanied by 
Pee and signs of vasomotor collapse. 
Hehe he was examined by an otologist the only 
be oe physical signs were slight middle- 
ae eafness on the® left side, insufficient to 
Brice, for the degree of deafness subjectively 
Sie oe and a perforated left ear-drum, 
medi was presumed to be the result of ‘otitis 
Glee "a in childhood. The occurrence of the 
and ieee of symptoms, vertigo, deafness, 
ten innitus in association with typical physical 
ae led to a diagnosis of Méniére’s Disease 
ing made, 
netoa later, for reasons apparently uncon- 
refer, with his attacks of vertigo, he was 
egi ed, to me for analysis. Fairly soon after 
us thane treatment it became clear to both of 
rs a the attacks formed an integral part of 
eee and that the vertigo, tinnitus, and 
B ess all had a psychological meaning. 
ae I do not mean that they were purely 
asis ological phenomena lacking any organic 
Teaso, There were, on the contrary, several 
Ae ay for supposing that the vertigo at least 
central physiological event, presumably due to 
Sensitiy psychic stimuli acting on a hyper- 
ei © inner ear. He certainly suffered all 
sual physiological concomitants and after- 


cffe, 
Pallos of true vertigo, such as vomiting and 


Stat ps 
© was a necessary pre-condition for an 


1 F 
Poy pt S paper was read to a meeting of the British 


Write alytical Society held on 1 October, 1952. 
Material as an essay in the presentation of clinical 
the a » it makes no attempt to deal exhaustively with 

ny theoretical problems raised by the material. 


or, and although a certain psychological — 
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attack, the immediate precipitating factor was 
often a physical stimulus such as blowing his 
nose Violently. His physiological threshold for 
vertigo >was undoubtedly unusually low, but 
yertigo-inducing stimuli produced only momen- 
tary giddiness if the psychological pre-condi- 
tions were lacking. 

However, in this paper I wish to confine 
myself to some of the psychopathological 
aspects of his vertigo and to make some sug- 
gestions as to why unconsciously he wanted to 
feel giddy and what in his phantasy he thought 
he was doing by making everything rotate. 

Vertigo +s a sensation which occurs when one’s 
sense of equilibrium is threatened. To an 
adult it is a sensation which is usually, though 
by no means always, associated with threats to 
the maintenance of the erect posture, and there 
is, therefore, a tendency to think of giddiness 
exclusively in terms. of such relatively mature 
anxieties as the fear of falling over or the fear 
of heights and to forget that infants, long before 
they can stand, experience threats to their 
equilibrium and that some of their earliest 
activities such as grasping and clinging represent 
attempts to maintain the security of feeling 
supported by the mother. As the infant learns 
to craw! and later to walk the supporting 
function of the mother is increasingly taken 
over by the ground; this must be one of the 
main reasons why the earth is unconsciously 
thought of as the mother and why neurotic 
disturbances of equilibrium can so frequently 
be traced back to conflicts about dependence 
on the mother. Several analysts, e.g. Alice 
Balint (2), Hermann (7) and Schilder (12) have 
discussed the way in which the infant’s fear of 
being unsupported may become the prototype 
of later anxieties. 

Vertigo is also closely related to the pleasure 
in motion which is usually discussed in the 


the closely related problems of the etiology 
ts vertigo and the question as to whether 
regarded as a psychosomatic or hysterical 
een left undiscussed. 


In particular, 
of my patien 
it should be 
symptom have b 
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psycho-analytical literature under the heading 
of * equilibrium erotism °. This differs from the 
closely related pleasure in movement (kinæs- 
thetic and muscle erotism) in that an essential 
part of it is the sense of motion in relation to 
external objects. Abraham (1) in his paper on 
Locomotor Anxiety distinguished between 
active and passive forms of this erotism, citing 
as examples the active pleasure of walking and 
the passive pleasure of travelling by train. 
Both forms readily become sexualized. 
French (5), in a paper to which I owe much, 
reported a patient who Ueveloped vertigo as a 
transient symptom during analysis and who had 
rotating dreams. He interpreted the rotation 
in terms of the infants pleasure in passive 
motion and particularly stressed the associated 
feeling of omnipotence. Although, as I hope 
to show, problems of passivity and omnipotence 
played an important part in my patient’s 
psychology, I very much doubt whether the 
distinction between active and passive motion 
is either helpful or valid when applied to 
vertigo. As Schilder (11) put it, vertigo is a 
“borderline phenomenon’? jn which the boun- 
dary between subject and object becomes 
blurred and in which there can be confusion as 
to which is rotating. An experiment of Leri’s 
(1927), quoted by French, which I have Te- 
peated on myself, shows that important details 
of the actual sensation of vertigo can be altered 
by the attitude which the experiencing ego 
takes up towards it. If the ego takes up a 
Passive attitude, the direction of rotation can 
ve payed quite simply. Objects appear to 

ating either clockwise or anti-clockwise 
aan there is no difficulty in deciding which. 
i, however, the vertigo is resisted and an attempt 
is made to fix some particuler object, one 
immediately becomes confused. The fixed 
object appears to move in one direction and all 
objects behind it in the opposite, My patient, 
whose observations of his vertigo were very 
naturally, never made in a spirit of scieatific 
detachment, always maintained that everything 
Spun round in both directions at Once. This 
meant, I think, that he never took up a passive 
attitude towards his vertigo or allowed himself, 
as it were, to enjoy it. The conflict between the 
wish to feel giddy and the wish not to was 
actually represented in every attack. The 
Same must have been true of French’s patient, 
one of whose rotating dreams depicted a breast- 
shaped island moving in one direction while 
the background scenery. moved in the opposite, 
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and who only complained of vertigo during a 
period of active defence against passive wishes. 


II 


My patient was many years younger than his 
brother and three sisters and his upbringing was in 
many ways that of an only child. His mother was 
an ambitious and forceful character who combined 
an openly expressed regret that she was not a man 
with, a contemptuous and Gepreciatory attitude 
towards the males of her own family. She bar 
early decided that her youngest child would ae 
do anything in life and that his only chance O 
realizing her ambitions was to marry money. 
my patient’s recollection is correct, she pares 
this psychologically castrating attitude with ts seria 
one, having been in the habit of kissing his Pes 
and comparing it endearingly with a rosebud. = 
elder brother was, in some way that has ee 
become clear, a disgrace to the family. He wA 
in fact, mentally ill all his life and after pag 
periods in hospital committed suicide when ‘cide; 
middle fifties. One sister also committed sae 
the other two made marriages that did their mot! ly 
credit. The father was a man apparently an 
without ambition who seemed content Ko Ee 
rather unsuccessful traveller for a firm in which ch 
wife’s family had interests and who devoted a ate 
of his time to his hobbies of fishing and photos an 

As a child and young man my patient too 
especial pleasure in walking and running. | self, 
boy he used to go for long country walks by eae 
often stopping to masturbate, As a young ere, 
during a phase in which his main interests soe 
as-he now recognizes, unconsciously homosex He 
he was a keen member of a cross-country TUR 
club. He has always been very proud of his a once 
to fall over without hurting himself and he ngth 
assured me that he could easily dive over the le ages 
of my. couch without doing himself any dank e 
This claim, whether justified or not, suggests in 
presence of a counter-phobic attitude of the n up 
described by Fenichel (4), which has been hilt o 
as a means of mastering locomotor anxiety- tig? 
other pieces of evidence, apart from the ect 
itself, point towards anxiety of this kind. Doo 
one phase of the analysis he had vivid, “hand; 
hallucinatory wishes that I should hold his mall 
while he once dreamt that he was watching @ vent 
boy clinging to the side of a cliff. The boy’s a cliff 
were standing by, doing nothing to help. ourite 
was one that he often used to pass on a fav 
cross-country run, 


s 
F t wa 
Compulsive masturbation began early. ! 


; e ofl 
* without conscious phantasy and gave little ce 


tae we 
H z . . . S 
satisfaction. His earliest erotic serisations n Be 
experienced in association with a sliding amie uce 
was, however, unsuccessful in attempts to ! i 


Poo a ‘pation. 
the pleasure of motion into masturoa e while 
proved, for instance, impossible to mastur! 
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riding a bicycle. Certain obsessive ruminations of 
his adolescence betray the same interest in motion. 
He speculated for years about possible methods of 
Constructing a perpetual motion machine and was 
fascinated by the stars and planets. That these were 
disguised masturbation phantasies with an omni- 
Potent content is suggested by the fact that he 
developed no particular interest in, or talent for, 
either physics or astronomy. 

During much of his childhood he sufferea from a 
Painful and discharging left ear. In the early part 
of the analysis his recollection was that he had 
almost welcomed earache as affording an oppor- 
tunity for being mothered, and it appeared that 
having drops put in his ear hac) been an enjoyable 
experience of a completely passive kind. This 
ee impression was incorrect. Originally he had 
patea 1t, but the necessity of submitting to his 
moher ministrations had forced him to persuade 
aed that he enjoyed it. The same defensive 
sa eae of a passive attitude took place in respect 
S the insertion of suppositories for the relief of 
apation, In many ways it epitomized Ais 
$ ation to his mother. That it involved eroticiza- 

on of the ear is suggested by the fact that during 
is adolescence listening to the wireless with ear- 
Phones on was a part Of his masturbation ritual. 
ft Although his mother had prejudged him a failure, 
to A his very success in proving her wrong that led 
the events which precipitated his breakdown at 
wh age of 45, Soon after her death, which occurred 
en he was 23, he became a travelling salesman for 
Sao firm with which his family was connected. 
ag soon showed exzeptional energy and ability 
ce salesmanship. Twenty years later he was re- 
aaa for the part he had played in building u» 
Bk had become a large and flourishing . business 
ne made a director. Six weeks later he had 
ap, first attack of vertigo. From the time of his 
fee et until he started treatment with me a 
athe later he was only occasionally fit fo? work 
Standing Addition to the vertigo, various long- 
seve ing neurotic symptoms had increased in 
Tha: rity. These included headaches, compulsive 
sturbation, and a number of obsessional fears. 
Ithough he was well aware that he was neurotic 
ader occurred to him that there could be any 
nnection between his Ménière’s Disease and his 
Which difficulties. There was one detail about it 
and e Put it right outside his previous experience 
ordinea prevented his realizing its similarity to the 
RS Ty giddiness with which he, like everyone 
of re Was familiar. This was the fact that the plane 
totation was at right angles to that of the giddiness 

Ich results from, for instance, over-enthusiastic, 
fete In order to reproduce the sensation he 
129 a is necessary to bend one’s head forwards 
its y egrees while spinning, returning the Head to 
and Sual erect position as soon as one stops (Best 

Taylor, 3), 
© had however noticed one fact which proved 
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a valuable clue to the understanding of his vertigo. 
This was that attacks occurred only when he was 
elated. An interesting feature of these moods of 
elation was that they were always accompanied 
by the feeling that there was something spurious 
about them. Their association with vertigo was so 
regular that he learned to use them as a warning that 
an attack was probably imminent. 


Il 


Treatment began, then, with my patient convinced 
that ke suffered from a physical illness outside the 
scope of the analysis. My first hint of the possibility 
that his vertigo might become a part of the analysis 
was his ‘reporting a number of dreams in which he 
was climbing, usually accompanied by a guide. 
One of them is worth guoting for the sake of its 
transparent symbolism.” He had reached the top 
of a hill and was looking down onto the dome of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. A woman turned to him and 
said ‘ There’s no need to be frightened, you know’. 
I war nevertheless almost entirely unprepared when, 
in the twelfth week of analysis, he arrived at my 
consulting-room staggering, clutching at the furni- 
ture and holding to his mouth a towel into which he 
was vomiting. I helped him onto the couch and 
with great difficulty he told me what had happened. 
He had been at a meeting at which the sale of his 
business was being discussed. During the discus- 
sion he realized that very probably the sale would 
be made at a large profit and that his share of the 
proceeds might be sufficient to make him financially 
independent. He began to feel giddy and, as soon 
as the meeting was over, he announced his intention 
of resigning his directorship. Remembering his 
father’s undistinguished career, I said I thought he 
felt guilty and anxious at the prospect of success 
that had been out of his father’s reach, and that his 
panic-stricken resignation had been due to an 
unconscious fear of retribution. This interpretation 
met with no response. His physical condition was 
such that it seemed cruel and pointless to continue 
the session and I sent him home in a taxi. Next 
day he returned feeling much better and free from 
vertigo. I had, he said, been quite right the day 
before and he had withdrawn his resignation. I had 
certainly saved him thousands of pounds, he added. 
J was less satisfied; although my interpretation had 
apparently helped him, and although it contairied 
the implied symbolic interpretation of his vertigo 
that he felt he had climbed too high, it failed entirely 
to relate his attack to the general trend of the analysis 
up to that time. 

The early weeks of the analysis had been largely 
devoted to elucidation of his sexual and marital 
diffictiities. These were very complex and the details 
are beyond the scope of this paper. They arose out 
of the need to exclude from consciousness sadistic 
wishes ultimately directed at his mother and from 
attempts to force male genital activity into a passive 


mould. 
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There were, however, sessions during which the 
flow of verbal associations was replaced by violent 
physical activity. He would spend the greater part 
of these hours writhing on the couch, pulling his 
hair, burying his head in his hands and crying out 
for pity. This behaviour evoked in me images of a 
slave grovelling at the feet of a tyrannical master or 
a penitent abasing himself before a relentless deity. 
Interpretations based on these comparisons led to 
the discovery that in childhood he had a most 
literal belief in an omnipotent and implacable God, 
whose worldly representative was his mother.» This 
belief had continued into adult life, long after his 
intellectual opinions had tzcome those of a sceptic. 
The knowledge that he was still under the influence 
of this childhood fear brought him no relief. The 
reason for this was that these bouts of self-abasement 
were not transference-phenomena. They were part 
of a purely intra-psychic struggle between ego and 
super-ego in which the analyst as yet played no part. 
The predominating transference-relationship at 
this time was characterized by the apparent paradox 
of great dependence co-existing with a complete 
absence of rapport. He doubted his capacity to 
manage without me over week-ends or during my 
holidays and entreated me to give kim drugs. 
Yet neither he nor I had any feeling of being in 
touch with each other. This sense of a barrier 
between us was enhanced on his side by his feeling 
deaf, though in fact he had no difficulty in hearing 
me, and on my side by his habit of speaking in an 
almost inaudible voice. Despite these difficulties 
the analysis progressed, since he remembered my 
Interpretations and worked on them himself between 
Sessions. In this his behaviour was analogous to 
that of those animals who pouch their food and can 
only eat it when alone and free from danger. 

The lack of Tapnort did not, of course, mean an 
absence of transference. It was due to a defensive 
Process. he made himself deaf, 
while his entreaties for drugs indicated a, positive 

The need for his narcis- 


The fear that I might be as cruel as his super-ego 
led him to conceive of me as the exact opposite of 
his mother. She had been a masculine woman whom 
since he was the youngest of a large family, he had 
only known when middle-aged. So I was ‘thought 
of as a young effeminate man, who had no recol- 
lection of any public event before about 1935 and 
who, if a momentary illusion or Pseudo-hallucina- 
tion of his could have been believed, doubled the 
Profession of psycho-analyst with that of dancing 
in the male chorus of a musical comedy. . 

This illusion, like several others which he had 
during the first few months of analysis, represented 
a wish to see me. As time went on the conflict 
between the wish to instate me’ as a gcod external 
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object and the fear that to do so would involve the 
risk of finding out that I was as cruel as his super-ego 
grew more intense. In the ninth month of analysis 
he had to go out of London for two days in the 
middle of the week. Before going he denied any 
anxiety or annoyance at having to miss two sessions, 
but while away he had an attack of vertigo. On his 
return he dreamt that I had given him a bottle of 
Schnapps. The bottle was of a curious shape an 

had twe different fluids in it. One of them was milk. 
He had been too embarrassed by the gift to thank me 
His associations showed that the embarrassmen! 
referred to his inability to accept gifts or love, since 
to be beholden to anyone was to be at their mercy. 
It was this that made him unable to feel the depen- 
dence so clearly admitted in the dream, even thou 

intellectually he saw quite clearly that no other 
interpretation was possible. 

A fortnight later the situation changed suddenly: 
He had a ‘ blank’ dream of the kind described by 
Lewin (8, 9) in his papers on the dream screen. R 
was accompanied by the feeling that I had take 
him under my wing. Following Lewin, I interpreted 
this as represerting the fulfilment in sleep of o 
wish for oral union with the analyst, who Me 
being thought of as a breast, adding that he n 
accepting me as a helping, protecting figure insten 
of keeping me at a distance. My main reason ly 
Saying this was that for the first time I had a roti 
sense of rapport with him. My conviction that Oe 
could not be unilateral was confirmed by his pies 
at the end of the hour that he had’ suddenly hag 
that T was a human being. My justification a 
making an oral interprete tion was not only me in 
presented earlier in this paper, e.g. the create ai 
Which I gave him a bottle of milk, but also the 
that for. the last few months thumb-sucking slat 
sleeping had been his major forms of selfcone il 
tion. (I have reported this dream in greater 
i an earlier paper (Rycroft, 10).) d 

It scon Tes ae that this dream had oe 
a turning-point in the analysis since after it 4 tel¥- 
Symptoms seemed to have disappeared comp mite 
Even immediately after the dream it was obvious t 
a great change had taken place, so much od him 
a superficial observer might have considere¢ was 
cured. Two facts however showed that En tica 
not so. One was that although his extra-ana There 
Personal relationships improved remarkably; r the 
was an apparent complete loss of libido; eines 
next six months he had no conscious sexua fef itive 
.Of any kind. The other was that his very P° e o! 
relationship with me was maintained by the US 
the mechanisms of idealization and denial. m he 
- Both mechanisms were shown in a ‚drea! the 
reported three days later. It was the end ount 
month and the threat of my impending a¢ His 
led him to dream of Sir Stafford Cripps: ‘ne 
associations were concerned solely wit as 
asceticism of Cripps’ personal life; there March 
mention of the fact that he was at that time— 
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1950—Chancellor of the Exchequer. Similarly, 
although he missed his analysis when I took a 
fortnight’s holiday, this did not imply any depriva- 
tion for him, since in his dreams he had completely 
Satisfying analytical sessions. 

As a result of his idealized positive transference 
and the feeling of omnipotence it gave him he was 
able to express hatred of his mother without any 
conscious guilt or anxiety, One night he,dreamt 
that she lay dying. “He was very pleased and had 
already inserted an advertisement (sic) in The Times 
announcing her death. He assured his brother-in- 
law that she could not possibly last the night even 
poueh she was an ‘ unconscionable time a-dying °. 
pe he met a small boy, whom he did not tell 
a Out his mother’s death, as he knew it would upset 
“a too much, My suggestion that the small boy 
a nied his own love for his mother was brushed 
h i as was also my reminder that the king who 
bu ogized for being such an * unconscionable time 

“dying” bore the same Christian name as myself. 
qin this phase of the analysis it became clear 
at the twenty years of achievemept and relatively 
800d health that preceded his breakdown had been 
<a on a system of dependence on idealized 
anal objects, similar to though°more complex 
Ie that which had now developed in the trans- 
al nce, In his own words, his self-esteem had 
Ways been ‘ borrowed’ and ‘Ersatz’. He had 
aes an employee not an employer, had dealt with 
thr er people’s money and goods not his own, and 
aie ent the period he had had a very close 
liance with an older man of quite exceptional 
le His car—it should be remembered that 
ae spend much of their time driving—had 
a been a source of borrowed omnipotence; so 
an ch so that sometimes at night he had the alarming 
i Perience of feeling that he and it were expanding 
Mitlessly, while other users of the road shrank to 
© size of midgets. When he became a director of 
comeusiness, this system of dependence broke down 
a pletely. His passive, subtly sycophantic charac- 
eee had been one of his greatest assets as a 
posi became an insuperable handicap in a 
a ion that demanded decisiveness and a capacity 
Ccept responsibility. 
mean dependence then and again in the transference 
7 ght with it attendant anxieties, which were due 
3 © wish to incorporate the object he depended on. 
otesi content of a dream depicted this clearly. 
ora © was being chased by an old man who wished 
agai Pe him. He woke up in a panic, fell asleep 
n and dreamt he was driving to the Isle of Dogs. 


© saw me standing at the side of the road and gave, 


ce lift, whereupon his car turned into a motor- 
back. A moment later he was carrying me on his 
sack, and finally he was walking along with me 
aes inside his testicles. The fear of homo- 
a al rape portrayed in the first part of the dreara 
Wishes only a defence against. passive homosexual 
es; it was also fear of retaliation. If he wanted 


to steal and possess the analyst’s potency, then 
according to the logic of the unconscious the analyst 
must want to do the same to him. A series of dreams 
about burglaries in which it was never quite clear 
whether he was the burglar or the burgled derived 
from the same anxiety. 

Analysis of this system of ‘ borrowed potency” 
did not lead to a return of symptoms. In their place 
there emerged clearly the sadism which lay hidden 
behind his compulsive masturbation and which was 
the ultimate reason why psychic independence was 
impossible for him. This sadism centred round the 
specific phantasy of sirangling a woman. Although 
this phantasy had many ramifications and spread 
over onto the relationship to his wife, making him 
fear that he might murder her, in the last resort it 
referred to his bad internal mother. The feeling 
was that only by squeezing all the life out of her 
and taking it into himself would he be able to live 
free of her domination. On one occasion—this was 
in the seventeenth month of analysis—he drama- 
tized this phantasy very vividly on the couch, crying 
‘T’ve killed her. She’s dead; and I loved her so 
dearly. Shall I ever be able to bring her back to 
life again?’ The next night he dreamt that he met 
his mother and was surprised to discover that she 
was quite an ordinary person and not the ogress he 
had previously imagined her to be. This change 
of feeling about her remained with him after he 
awoke. During the following week he felt an in- 
creasing pressure in his abdomen as though some- 
thing were growing inside it. Jokingly he suggested 
that he might be pregnant, in which case the baby 
would certainly be a monstrosity. More seriously 
he felt that it must be a mass of faces. Tf only he 
could expel it with enough force and violence he 
would, he felt, be cured. Alternatively his tension 
would be relieved if he could fiave an attack of 
vertigo, though that, he knew, would not produce 
a lasting cure. However, his attempts to induce 
an attack were entirely unsuccessful. This phantasy 
of murdering and expelling his bad internal mother 
Jed in the transference to fears that his analysis 
would be brought to an abrupt end by my sudden 
death. He also had phantasies of strangling my 
children. 

Much later, at the end of the third year of analysis, 
he again suffered from vertigo for a while, though 
the attacks differed from the earlier ones in several 
respects and were, I have little doubt, pure conver- 
sion symptoms. He was often giddy for hours 
without either feeling or being sick, while his general 
practitioner observed that these later attacks differed 
from the earlier ones in that his pulse was unaffected 
by them. My patient himself noticed that only 
objects on the periphery of his field of vision ap- 
peared to rotate. One is reminded of hysterical 
blindness which is often confined to the peripheral 
visual fields. In view of these differences I intend 
to ignore these later attacks, except to remark that 
on the couch they were sometimes accompanied by 
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bodily movements which symbolized both the male 
and female roles in sexual intercourse. 


IV 


In the preceding section I have tried to give a 
general impression of the first ten months of his 
analysis during which he had several attacks of 
vertigo, and to describe how this first phase of 
the analysis came to a sudden end and was 
replaced by a highly idealized positive trans- 
ference which gave him complete immunity 
from vertigo. I have suggested that this was a 
transference-neurosis version of a defensive 
system that had existed for the twenty years 
between his mother’s death and his appoint- 
ment to a directorship. 

This defensive system was clearly omnipotent 
in type and was responsible for my patient 
being in some ways hypomanic. Its instability, 
and, incidentally, its accessibility to therapy, 
arose from the fact that an essential part of the 
defence was dependence on idealized external 
objects. Unlike the true (hypo-) manic, whose 
sense of being at one with his super-ego makes 
him pathologically independent of external 
objects, my patient needed the support of 
idealized ‘ good’ objects in the outer world to 

compensate for his inner feeling of being dis- 
approved of by his Super-ezo. Since the most 
dangerous and threatening part of his super- 
ego was an internalized phallic and castrating 
mother, these external ‘ good ° objects had to 
be either actually or symbolically masculine. 
This was probably the most important reason 
for his latent passive homosexuality. 

His appointment to a directorship under- 
mined these defences in at least three ‘different 
ways. In the first place it demanded of him 
qualities that were incompatible with the 
Passive sides of his character. In the second, 
he could no longer ‘ borrow ° his potency from 
the business since he had become an intrinsic 
part of it himself and, for instance, the other 
Girectors, on whom he had previously relied, 
became his equals and, in a sense, rivals. 
Thirdly, and most importantly, he felt uncon- 
sciously that by taking up a position that 
Tequired him to believe in his own manhood he 
had defied his internalized phallic mother and 
had been guilty of hubris in usurping her 
powers, 

The failure of his omnipotent defences 
Tesulted in a state of narcissistic withdrawal, 
with partial regression to an early oral, schizoid 
position. He became incapable of inaintaining 
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whole object relationships, consoled himself by 
thumb-sucking and sleeping, both of which 
can be thought of as relationships with internal 
part-objects, and recaptured at moments the 
infant’s capacity to hallucinate the object of 
its desire. In my previous paper I discussed in 
some detail the theoretical implications of his 
ability to hallucinate objects and simultaneously 
recognize them as illusions: Here I only wis 
to mention that it shows very clearly both the 
depth of his regression, which was to 4 s1254 
before reality testing is firmly established, an 
the incompletenass of the regression, since 
part of his ego remained capable of testing 
reality and of contributing actively to the 
analysis. The split in his ego which this implies 
was not however my reason for describing t 
level to which he regressed as schizoid. I i 
in mind (a) the passive, sucking nature of $ 
oral wishes, (b) the absence of any awareness 
his own aggressiveness, and (c) his fear of a 
external objects. The anxiety he showed § 
clearly in his houts of self-abasement had noihin 
to do with guilt about ‘his own hostility It 
concern as to its effect on a loved object- 3 
was terror at the imagined consequences | 
having dared to defy his internal mother. -ig 


: 5 5 o 
Mrs. Kleins terminology, it was eer 
anxiety; depressivi i and its 4 

y; pressive anxiety destroy? 


panying wishes to restore the object 
in phantasy only came much later 1 ling 
analysis when while dramatizing his sirana ch. 
phantasies he cried ‘I loved her so ™ life 
Shall I ever be able to bring her back tO, 
again?’ i 
Despite the absence of any consc! 
gression during this first phase of the = 
three at least of his symptoms acted as © 
for the discharge of tension due to meon sive 
aggression. These were (a) his comP' bpt, 
masturbation, (b) the bouts of self-a 
and (c) the attacks of vertigo. 
were aggressive in nature is shown py t hed 
that: (a) they ceased when he establis W 
transference-relationship in which hose a n- 
denied, (b) analysis of this transference-T?* tic 
ship led to the emergence of conscious He sel 
phantasies, and (c) my patient “fa 
equated his vertigo with anal expulsion 
bad internal object. i ans of 
In interpreting his vertigo as 4 n ap 
discharging aggressive tension due rego 
internal conflict between ego and supr the 
i.e. in economic terms, I have had in mE a 
fact that such añ interpretation woul 


ous ag- 
analys!’ 


ay 
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tenable one even if the vertigo were an actual- 
neurotic * symptom, the form of which was 
determined entirely by the presence of inner 
ear disease and which was therefore without 
psychological meaning itself. If, on the other 
hand, it had psychological meaning and actually 
expressed an unconscious wish, that wish 
must have been, I think, to destroy his internal 
mother and to effct an almost complete dis- 
solution of his internal object relationship? by 
a ‘black-out of rage’, to use my patient’s own 
alee A number of observations suggest 
B such an interpretation is correct, though 
must be admitted that each taken singly is 
capable of an alternative explanation. 
to One day early in the analysis he remarked 
el Mila had been going round so fast 
The e wondered the house hadn’t fallen down. 
<a previous night he had dreamt that an 
i gineer told him that almost the whole of his 
pete would have to be pulled down before 
= ctricity P could be installed. This dream 
eon in very obvious symbolism the wish 
She down? his internal mother in order to 
a leve sexual potency and the psychological 
eration that that implies. 
Asc I have notes of several dreams inewhich 
Peet people were spinning round, but none 1n 
$ lich he himself was. In every case the person 
Tinting was either a female super-€g0 figure, 
‘g. a music mistress spinning round on a music- 


stool, or someone of whom he had good 
reason to be envious. 

(3) The idea of a catastrophic explosion in 
which he and everybody and everything he 
depended on was destroyed exerted a great 
fascination over him and lay at the root of his 
obsessional fears. His private word for sexual 
intercourse was a ‘ bang’. The sadistic and 
anal implications of this are sufficiently obvious. 
I have already mentioned his spontaneous 
equation of vertigo with defecation. 

This brings me to my last point, which is, I 
suspect; a re-statement of Schilder’s remark 
that vertigo is a ‘borderline phenomenon’. 
This is that my patient’s vertigo was not only 
aggressive; it was *sado-masochistic. The 
internalization of his mother and his oral 
dependence on her meant that his hostility 
towards his super-ego was self-destructive, 
since he felt that she was part of him and that, 
if she were killed, he must of necessity die too. 
It was only the fact that almost’, i.e. not 
quite, ‘ the whole’ of his house had to be 
pulled down that prevented his vertigo being 
suicidal. Otherwise he would have been like 
Samson who, in avenging himself on the 
Philistines who had unmanned him, killed 
himself. The elation that preceded each attack 
of vertigo was anatogous to Samson’s final 
access of strength: it was the courage that 


comes of despair. 


a : 
ney ty speaking this is a misuse of the term * actual 
B Tonis which properly refers to the somatic effects 
ension due to dammed-up libido. The alternative 


Co) ‘ A a 
Neept of ‘conversion’ was not available since con- 


version symptoms have a psychological meaning. But 
cf. Schilder (13), who speaks of * vestibular irritation by 
conversion of sadistic impulses *. Gf. also Freud (6). 
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PSYCHODYNAMICS AND TREATMENT OF PETIT MAL 
IN CHILDREN? 


By MELITTA SPERLING, M.D.,? New YORK 


This paper describes how the psycho-analytic 
insight gained in the anelyses of seven patients 
with epilepsy (and/or petit mal) was applied 
te the treatment of children with petit malina 
clinic. s ; 

To indicate the technique and therapeutic 
results of my method, and particularly for the 
purpose of demonstrating some of the psycho- 
dynamic phenomena which I observed in these 
cases, I shall use the case of a seven-and-a-half- 
year-old boy who suffered from petit mal from 
the age of four and a half years. 


intensity—occurring from four to six times a day— 
These had been intervals 
the attacks would recur 
During these attacks he 


He could tell when they were coming on, and would 
try to hold on to Something in order to avoid 
fall. 


legs had also been shaking. This had prompted his 


r diagnostic purposes, 
In the hospital Stephen underwent a series of 
tests and examinations, all essentially negative, 
The X-ray of the skull was normal; neurological 
examination revealed no findings; spinal tap was 
negative; the EEG showed ‘ electrical abnormalities 
diffusely represented and spasmodic in character,’ 
Diagnosis of petit mal was made, and Stephen was 
referred for treatment to the convulsion clinic. 
After several months of attendance there, during 
which his condition had become progressively 
worse, he was referred to me for treatment. 
Stephen’s early childhood had been uneventful, 
according to his mother. Pregnancy-and detivery 


a -half 
had been normal. He weighed ceh anc ia 
pounds at birth, and was bottle-fed up to je volun- 
of age, at which tirne he gave up the bott a was 
tarily. Toilet training began at one year a ording 
completed when he was one-and-a-half. Acc hen 
to his mother, he had never wet or soiled since PE 
He had a tonsil and adenectomy when he ia 
years old and some of the usual childhoo jeeper. 
He was always a poor eater and a eiee D 
He did very well at school. His mother de has 4 
him as an exceptionally good child. He tel 
brother five years his senior, with whom the q quiet 
is very pleased because he is an obedient an raine, 
boy. There is. no history of epilepsy, mig 
asthma, or allergy in the family. £ left 

Stephen’s father was a heavy drinker, after 
the family upon the mother’s insistence or heni 
Stephen was born. The mother thinks that S ST 
attacks are brought on by over-exertion, mim d no 
irritation. She was very restrictive, er that the 
allow‘ him to play outside because she fe ot allow 
neighbourhood was a bed one. She did E his 
him to fight with other children, even tive child 
brother. Because he had been a very E ha 
who never walked but always jumped, S ful. She 
difficult time teaching him to be more oe often 
would yell and threaten him Sager three an 
hit him—especially between the ages 0 ould also 
four—Lecause he was so ‘wild’. She the age 0 
spank him when he did not eat. _ About ‘our. He 
four she noticed a change in his pena ete 
became a more quiet boy, but there was The onset 
in the look of his eyes that bothered her. 
of his ‘ spells ’ dates back to this time. hat 

Stephen was a nice-looking, somew! j with 
friendly child, who established rappor e that he 
readily. In his first interview he told ma fe 
remembered the circumstances under whic that 0n? 
experienced his first ‘ spell’. He told me ther a 
day he was crossing the street with his A dizzy 
saw a truck coming towards him. He or ther he 
and felt that if he did not hold on to his telling. 
would fall to the ground. While he was che oor 
about this, he let himself playfully fall to 


sl ender; 


* Read in part at the Convention of the American 
Psychiatric Association, in Atlantic City, on 13 May, 


* From the Neurological Department of the Brooklyn 
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Several times. Upon entering my office, he had 
Tun through the door so rapidly that he fell, and he 
ee this ‘ falling entrance’ several times. When 
e came to see me the second time, he told me that 
he had had a spell on his way to the clinic and he 
ee whether this might have had something 
h o with his working hard in school. His mother, 
oon Was very ambitious and wanted him to have 
S in his tests. That day he had had two tests 
had a hundred, in both of them. Again he 
rew himself on the floor and pretended he %was 
dead, After a while he began to play a shooting 
ae" with clay balls. At firs) he shot at objects 
Th the room, accompanied with ack-ack noises. 
esa he began to shoot the clay balls at his own 
Shot p erting himself fall to the floor each time he 
imself, pretending that he was dead. When 
poked towards him while he was lying on the 
‘The he suddenly began to yell in an excited voice, 
cpa truck is coming, the truck is coming.” I 
tit ‘ote to him that he identified me with the 
aes and that. he wanted, but at the same time was 
Gea to be run over (by me). He then turned off 
an ant and began to scare me“in the dark by 
n Saly starting to yell or sneaking up on me. 
the Be Session he alsg mentioned that he was in 
RA abit of getting up at least once each night to 
Sten: the bathroom. He told me that on such 
into mons his mother would.often call him to come 
Test sa with her and that he would stay for the 
the of the night ‘ just to keep her company’. Only 
€ night before he had been in bed with her.. 
so ed to snuggle up close to her because she was 
men and he could feel her body. He mentioned 
Sle he had wet the bed on several occasions after 
eping with his mother. 
Stephen a two weeks’ vacation from the clinic 
abpsinn had no attacks. On the way to his next 
Which ment after the vacation he had two ‘spells’, 
èth he himself related to his coming to see me. 
z ouent this was because he did not like to tell 
et ji Out sleeping with his mother and other things, 
Gene other hand he felt that he should tell me 
k T because it bothered him. On this occasion 
Very d me about masturbating, for which he felt 
is ty. He did it infrequently, he said, because 
to Other had told him that it was a very bad thing 
night: Reluctantly he began to talk about his 
Tee es: He was particularly bothered by one 
into Be dream. In this dream a murderer came 
Murder. house. Stephen did not know whom the 
dh rer wanted to kill, but he was very frightened 
bie to have a light on during the night. He 
cape his tinker toy under his cover to use as a 
are i. of defence. The discussion of this night- 
hostilit Tough? to the fore Stephen’s jealousy and 
time „7 @8ainst his brother. “I could kill him any 
Ruts When I am mad, but I know I don’t have the 
iieo do it? he told me. He liked to fantasy 
nS of killing him. ‘I could use a knife. That 
be the quickest way.” His resentment 


also 


` shorter in durati 
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against his mother was also beginning to emerge. 
At first he made joking remarks about her as if 
testing himself and my reaction. ‘I should have a 
scale to weigh my mother and see how heavy she 
is and see if I can lift her and throw her out of the 
window °, he said laughingly. His mother is quite 
a heavy woman. She is also the truck by which he 
is afraid of being run over and yet at the same time 
wishes it. It became apparent that he was very 
much afraid of his resentment towards his mother— 
even more than he was afraid of her in reality. His 
conflict over whether to submit in complete passivity 
to his mother or to free himself by overcoming her 
or leaving her was beginhing to crystallize, together 
with the realization that this conflict was an insoluble 
one in reality because either outcome was associated 
with death, his own or that of his mother, or of both. 

Stephen liked to play with a shotgun during the 
sessions while we talked, and occasionally tried to 
shoot in the direction where I was sitting. I had 
discussed with him his fear of knowing his impulses 
becatse, to him, knowing his impulses meant 
carrying them out instantly. I had told him that 
this was not so at all, in fact that it was just the 
opposite. I had explained to him that to know 
his impulses would help him to control them, and 
that because he did not know them he was having 
the fears at night and the spells by day. In the 
sessions following this discussion he playfully came 
close to me with his shotgun loaded with darts and 
said, ‘I'll shoot it right through your glasses into 
your eye.’ I gave hin? the interpretation that by 
threatening to shoot at my eyes he wanted to scare | 
me and induce me to feel as he did, to wit, that his 
impulses were stronger than he. We discussed his 
fear of being overwhelmed and having to yield to 
his impulses further. It was possible to link up the 
incident in which he crossed the street with his 
mother and experienced the sensation of falling, 
with hiscunconscious suicidal impulses, and to show 
him that the spell was the result of and the defence 
against his wish to fall and to be run over by the 
truck. That these explanations—to the effect that 
he could know of his impulses and not give in to 
them but learn to control them—had a reassuring 
effect upon him, was borne out by the way in which 
he played during the sessions. While there was a 
tremendous release of aggressive impulses with a 
lot of shouting, shooting, running about, and 
falling, I was rarely made the target of it. 

After Stephen had been under treatment for three 
months, being seen on a weekly basis, the mother 
reported a very marked improvement in the petit mal. 
The spells now occurred infrequently and were 
on. But at the same time there was 
a change in Stephen’s behaviour which disturbed the 
mother greatly. He was becoming more aggressive 
at home and with other children and to the mother’s 
consternation had temper tantrums on occasions 
and used dirty langvige when he got angry. This 
she particularly resented. She was greatly concerned 
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with the neighbours’ and others’ opinions of her, 
and felt that her children’s behaviour was a reflec- 
tion upon herself. She had a need to prove to people 
how well she had brought up her children without 
a husband. 

It was necessary to work with the mother to 
help her to accept the child’s liberated aggression 
without again restricting him too severely. This 
work with the mother was done through our psychia- 
tric social worker, who had had regular weekly 
or bi-weekly contacts with the mother since Stephen 
had begun treatment with me. Although the 
mother had a good relationship with the social 
worker and myself, and was eager to co-operate, 
it was very difficult for her to permit Stephen any 
freedom or separation from her. During this phase 
of Stephen’s treatment the mother herself developed 
a variety of psychosomatic complaints, particularly 
muscle and joint pains for which no organic basis 
could be found. Her symptoms were obviously 
related to the repression of rage impulses towards 
Stephen, and were taken by me as an indication of 
her inability to cope adequately on a conscious level 
with aggressive impulses. 

Stephen continued to play out his aggression in 
shooting and attacking the enemy and then letting 
himself drop, pretending that he had been killed. 

He was bringing out intense feelings of resentment 

against his brother and his mother. He blamed his 

mother for chasing his father out of the house. 

There was some reality in this accusation. The 

father had come back and wanted to make things 
. Up with the mother, who did not let him into the 

house. This incident had occurred about a year 


before Stephen had started treatment with me, and 
Stephen had been at 


home when it happened. 

Because Stephen never spoke to his mother about 

the father, she thought that he had forgotten the 

incident and that he did not care to have a father 
in the house, ú 

Stephen continued to have nightmares. There 

was now a new version of the killer dream. The 


scene was a dark street, There were no ligh 

5 j ; ghts at all. 
The killer killed a whole family—father, mother, 
and the children. k 


; The destructive impulses were 
gratified now, at least in the dream. The danger 
of the night and of the darkness, conducive to 
murderous impulses, is well dramatized in. this 
dream. There was also an element of reality in it, 
inasmuch as Stephen had now been sleeping without 
lights in his room or in the foyer. 

He would now often draw pictures of devils on the 
blackboard while he was playing in his sessions, 
and say, ‘The devil is dead. I have killed him 
and now he does not bother me any more.’ He 
became much more outspoken in his complaints 
about his mother, telling me that she would not 
let him play in the street with other children, 

When I am only out a few minutes, she yells at me 
and wants me to come back to the house. I wish 
I could live somewhere else,’ he told me. Prior to 
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his treatment he would sit in the house and pen 
spells. Now he was able to express his feelings an 
the desire to get away from his mother. This coul 
be taken as an indication that he had conquered 
his strong suicidal impulses and that death was a 
the only way out of his situation. He reporte 
that the character of his spells seemed to have 
changed. Now it was only as if somebody tappe 
him lightly on the head and the whole thing passè 
€. . f hatever 
very quickly. He could cortinue with w i 
he was doing during the spell. The other day p 
school he knew that he had a spell while he ide 
putting clay away i.: the classroom and then fou ot 
himself sitting in his place. Although he did a 
remember how he’ got back to his place, he ee 
that he had continued to act properly during el 
spell so that nobody had noticed it except hims a 

I felt that it would be desirable for Stephen ie 
spend some time away from his mother Cue 
summer, and arrangements were made for D 
to go to camp. He seemed to be eager ie be 
especially because his older brother would als t he 
going; yet at the same time it was obvious anid 
was apprehensive about leaving his mother. e 
then been under treatment for six months. 
before he was supposed to Jeave for cam 
and this time fractured his lower tibia. ital, 
of going to camp, Stephen went to the me: 
where he remained for.several weeks because con- 
in the tibia was discovered and removed. ought 
tinued to see him in the clinic, where he was Pimself 
down,for his session in a wheel chair. He d said: 
linked up his accident with going to camp, 47 
‘ I think Til be ready for it next year.’ 

In play, in associations and in dreams, 
sexual wishes and fantasies began to emerge 
dream fragments may serve as illustrations 
nine to nine-and-a-half): 

(1) The dream about planting flowers: ss 2 
his mother whether he could plant some gf s drea 
flowers in her pot.- He awakened from this 
wanting to go to the bathroom and fou 
had wet the bed. This had not happene 
for quite, some time. 1 weeks 

The last spell, which took place severa red at 
before the above dream was reported, Pees as 
home when he picked up some tool. The t 
a garden pick, a long thing like a ham 
explained, which could be used for diggin oing 
brought out fantasies of stabbing and ah int? 
something into ‘ something’, he did not kn? 
what. ein the 

(2) The dream about fire: there was a fir g to ® 
school and then at home. He was speakint ose 
fireman who had a hose. Stephen too meet : 
which he was holding in his hands. ar o, Again 
something about his being trapped in the a 
he awoke to find that he had wet the 
symbolic sexual meaning of the dream a 
The frequent connection between sexual ex g! 
bedwetting, and petit mal was clearly brou: 


en's 
stephen 


(age 
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here. His bedwetting was a transient symptom 
which occurred infrequently. In my opinion it 
Tepresented a petit mal equivalent. 

The character of his nightmares had changed 
completely. He now had a recurrent dream about 
Recaee doors and seeing an ugly face which scared 

im terribly. In discussing this dream with me, he 
said, ‘I know what you are thinking °. And after I 
remained silent, he said, “I know it is a woman’s 
Vagina and it does scare me.’ 

As if he were a living illustration of the psytho- 
analytic concepts of the psychosexual development 
of the child, his homosexual ifnpulses, which were 
orcas in defence against his intense castration 
eee began to appear. Again the dream material 
äs s most instructive. The bike dream may serve 

an illustration. A 
e He and his brother are riding on bikes. 
dep ae has not got a bike in reality, but wants one 
bik. adly.) In the dream he is riding his brother's 
is bei The scene changes, he is going upstairs and 
Paces chased by a monster which is behind him 
me to grab him from the rear, (This monstér 
na inded him of a coloured boy at school whose 
fa Me is also Stephen. This boy has a very ugly 

ce, which holds a peculiar attraction for Stephen. 
nia symbolizes for him forbidden homosexual 

Mptations. These are represented in the dream 
en monster.) The homosexual desires are 
whi rated further in a third fragment of the dream 
O eh takes place in Sunday School. The caretaker 
with e school wanted to hit Stephen over tke-head 
ae a hammer and missed him because Stephen 
inte ed quickly. The caretaker is a man who is very 
ex ‘a ested in Stephen’s brother, because, as Stephen 
pes ained to me, his brother reminds the man of his 
actu son who was killed in the war. The caretaker 
Wa’ ally gave Stephen’s brother a bike and in many 
= ae treated him like a son, while he does not get 
lala well with Stephen. Stephen’s resentment, his 
y usy, and his wish to be treated like his brother 
hae man were brought out, and he began to 
eae that he had actually been provoking the man 
over of these feelings and also because to be 
Passi by the man had to Stephen the meaning of 
in fein submission to him. He had similar feelings 
EA ation to his brother, by whom he wanted to 
vokis and whom at the same time he was pro- 
for ban He was in competition with his brother 

oth this man’s and his mother’s love. 
Epes the conflict could be seen as one between 
on F submission and aggressive (sexual) attack 
irected towards this man who clearly repre- 
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sents a father substitute. Stephen now seemed to 
be able to cope with these impulses without having to 
resort to petit mal attacks. While he obviously 
does not now feel so completely helpless in the face 
of his impulses that in defence against them he has 
to suspend perception of all mental activity and 
lapse into unconsciousness, he still evidences in- 
ability to cope with them adequately, that is, at a 
conscious level. Such impulses and wishes, which 
represent danger and to which the superego objects, 
were pow repressed by him and released in disguised 
form. This came out in his behaviour, in his dreams, 
and in a new symptom. 

Stepken did not now have any spells, but instead 
of the petit mal attacks he had headaches which he 
described as follows: ‘It is like a dizzy spell, it is 
like a spinning of the bead, but it lasts only for a 
split second and it comes like in waves.” He had 
no sensation of falling and no loss of consciousness.* 


I had the opportunity to study in concomitant 
analyses two children with epilepsy and petit 
mal and their mothers who both suffered from 
migraine of long standing. My findings in the 
analyses of these two pairs seemed to me 
particularly relevant to the question of the psy- 
chogenesis of migraine and petit mal. Although 
I cannot report these findings within the frame- 
work of this paper, I should like to state that 
it is my impression that there exists a definite 
interrelation between the psychogenic head- 
ache and petit mal (and epilepsy). In my 
opinion this interrelation is not based primarily 
upon an inherited somatic constitution but 
upon a specific early-acquired attitude of the 
patient towards dealing with overwhelmingly 
strong, destructive impulses? Psycho-analy- 
tically speaking this means that this attitude is 
the result of specific defence mechanisms 
which such an individual has adopted against 


instinctual impulses. 

Stephen’s headaches could be understood on this 
basis as a different expression of the same conflict 
which had formerly led to the petit mal attacks. 
It indicated a change in attitude towards his 
‘ unconscious’ and a consequent change of his 
main mechanisms of defence against dangerous and 
objectionable impulses. Instead of blocking out 
the psyche altogether, as he had done in the petit mal 
attack, he was now blocking out only the dangerous 
impulses. Whenever accumulated frustration led 


ection between 
I refer to my 


genic? Psychoanalytic Study of Migraine and Psycho- 


eadache ° (Psychoanal. Review, 39, 1952). In 
Study of Enea adults and nine children who 
from migraine and psychogenic headache, I 
Sympt as the specific underlying dynamic force in the 
om formation the unconsciéus impulse to kill the 


an 
the For an understanding of the conn 


ae ma? attacks and headaches, 


frustrating object in the outside world by an attack on 
the head. Immediate repression of this rage and of the 
impulse+to kill serves to protect both the object in the 


outer world and the patient from destruction. These 


repressed impulses are gratified and released in the 


symptom of the headache which at the same time serves 
as a punishment. 
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to an increase in repressed destructive impulses and 
a break-through of them was imminent, he now 
developed headaches. This change from the 
symptom of petit mal to the symptom of headaches 
in the course of the treatment I would attribute 
mainly to a decrease in suicidal impulses, and to 
the fact that he had been able to accept the existence 
of such impulses consciously and to develop the 
feeling that he did not have to kill himself instantly 
when he met with frustration. By this time Stephen 
had been in treatment for one year with a total of 
thirty-one sessions. He was now able to face and 
handle his feelings much more realistically; for 
instance he could talk witñ me about his feeling of 
not having a father and tell me that he had made up 
a story for the boys that his father was working out 
of town and visited them occasionally. The fact 
that he had not a father was still difficult to accept, 
but he did not resort to petit mal attacks, His 
mother still gets very angry, he told me. She yells 
a lot and hits him, but he does not fear her as much 
as he used to do. Formerly. he had been afraid 
that she might kill him when she got so angry. 
He knows now that that is what he feared, he said. 


I should like to emphasize and illustrate the 
significance of such a feeling with a fragment from 
the treatment of another case. This child was in 
psycho-analysis with me for petit mal and grand mal 
between the ages of ten and twelve with complete 
Success. I saw her again for a 


j brief period when 
she was seventeen, in order to help her to arrive at 


oa decision regarding her college education. At that 
time she told me the following: 

_Up to fifteen years of age her mother used still to 
hit her. Even now her mother got very excited and 
yelled. We knew from the previous analysis that 
this patient was Particularly sensitive to yelling. 

It did something to her. 
happy when her, parents 
and she was left with the 


bly. In her own w e 
shall never forget it as long as I ra One a 


she was in her coat, ready to leave the house, when 
for some reason, some small matter which she did 
not remember any more, her mother suddenly 
became very angry and began to yell, Her mother 
became so excited that she went to grab her and 
started to claw at her. It was horrible. She 
thought that her mother had gone crazy, but she 
did not tell her so. She ran out of thë house That 
was the kind of temper her mother had. 


Stephen now understood that his spells were 
related to feelings of unhappiness and helplessness. 
and that they served to remove him instantly from 
a painful and threatening external situation or an 
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equally painful and threatening feeling from within. 
“You know’, he once said, ‘at the time when I got my 
first spells, I must have wanted to cross the street 
by myself very badly, but my mother would never 
let me. She would never let me do things by myself. 
He went to camp the following summer. He was 
then nine years old. He enjoyed the experien 
and participated in all the activities. After ne 
return J saw him bi-weekly or once a month. 
still had occasional headaches.’ i- 
Stephen is now eleven years old and a ve 
functioning youngster. He has not had any T 
during the past twò years, and for the past y 
and a half he has not had any headaches. I contin a 
to see him on an infrequent basis in order to tolled 
up his further development. It is my impress! ly 
that psycho-analytic psychotherapy has not Orit 
helped to free him from his petit mal but tha a 
prevented him from developing grand mal attack» 
for which he was seemingly heading. 


SUMMARY ‘ 


The case of a seven-and-a-half-year-old aa 
with petit mal has been presented in orderi 
demonstrate the importance of exposing ses 
managing unconscious ‘destructive impY ent 
and of the unconscious conflict in the treat™ 
of this condition. one 

The basic conflict in petit mal is seen as ait 
between extreme passivity. and er no! 
aggressivity. While this conflict in itself p: o 
considered, specific for petit mal, the attitu ithe 
the patient towards this conflict, in which ¢! 
outcome is associated with death, seems tO 
a specific dynamic factor in this condition. tie 

The mechanisms of defence which the se 
adopts against these dangerous uncon ality 
impulses and also against a threatening 1° 
are considered the specific dynamic factor. 

According to this concept petit mal Peri 
preted as an instant cutting off from func? 
of those parts of the mind which serve. iin 
perception and execution of stimuli from vain 
and without, because perception of © ctio” 
stimuli would lead to an explosive net of 
endangering the life of the patient and t 
people’in the environment. ¡grain! 

The relation between petit mal and migra! 
was discussed. ctor 

The significance of environmental fa the 
particularly of the interrelated dynamics onsess 
‘maternal attitudes and the child’s resp nope 
was demonstrated. This was done in a ang 
that a full recognition of the importance 0 ove a8 
ing such attitudes through therapy may Pf mal: 
essential factor in the prevention of petit 
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THE SCAPEGOAT MOTIF IN SOCIETY AND ITS 
MANIFESTATIONS IN A THERAPEUTIC GROUP 


By F. KRAUPL TAYLOR, 


° 


The persecution and massacre of scapegoats 
roc assumed such epidemic proportions, 
aa ape and modern history, that one is 
mith « to speak of a psycho-social disease 
disses, potentially high mortality rate. Such a 
ina Se attention even when it appears 
In fee and relatively harmless form. 
in th m paper we intend to consider briefly, 
iea rst part, some aspects of the psycho- 
a ‘oa sociological implications of scape- 
Each, enomena. In the seconé part we shall 
x ther e the observation of such phenomena 1n 
Tapeutic group. , e 
Th : 
te Psychogenesis of the Need for Scapegoats 
oa name scapegoat derives from a religious 
guilt ony which was designed to transfer the 
is of the Jewish people to an animal; in 
e ak Sa Othe. religious cults have 
din n similar practices. Often a human 
ried chosen as the recipient of the dis 
ether Anthropologists, moreover, have 
tive 1bed many superstitious customs in primi- 
awe which had a similar purpose. The 
o ae of all these procedures was the transfer 
Sige by means of a magic rite. 
associ procedures have always been closely 
dinaa with aggressive and extrapunitive 
Monie. es. In some ancient scapegoat cere- 
the a which ended in the sacrificial death of 
nmist osen victim, this aggressiveness was 
SS manifested. It is possible that 
tended oriety of these homicidal ceremonies has 
term s to distort the original meaning of the 
often Teeeents At least, the term is to-day 
loosely applied to denote no more than 
venteg ie boy on whom angry feelings can be 
arget when the person who is the legitimate 
Scape of anger cannot be openly attacked. A 
he pect, in this truncated sense, is merely 
utt of displaced aggression. It is more in 
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keeping with the original purport of the term 
to define a scapegoat ds a person who is made 
to suffer as the carrier of displaced guilt. 

The need for scapegoat victims seems to 
arise particularly in individuals who are pre- 
disposed by an inclination to adopt extra- 
punitive attitudes to others and who are dis- 
turbed by an unacknowledged sense of guilt 
and self-dissatisfaction. 

Guilt feelings by themselves are not sufficient 
to cause desires for a scapegoat victim. They 
may be resolved in other ways: for example, 
by repentant acts of reparation and expiation, 
by increased exertion to overcome failure and 
incapacity, or by a resigned curbing of aspira- 
tions to keep them Within attainable bounds. 
When guilt feelings are combined, however, 
with extrapunitive propensities, the individual 
is likely to prefer a self-deceptive projection of 
guilt to the more painful task of a soul-searching 
and self-denying ordinance. 

The guilt feelings which can give rise to a 
need for scapegoats in predisposed individuals 
need not be „ conscious. Psycho-analytical 
investigations have acquainted us with the many 
harmful effects that can spring from the Pan- 
dora’s box of unconscious guilt. The need for 
scapegoat victims can be one of them. 

The victim cast for the role of a scapegoat 
may be an innocent person who, by misfortune, 
becomes the target of paranoid delusions or the 
object of deliberate political vilification; he 
may-be a criminal whose guilt has been publicly 
established. But there is also an important 
class of victims who are guilty mainly by the 
contrivance of others who mancuvred them 
into committing wrongs. We might term them 
“engineered scapegoats > to have a short label 
for them. They are made to act as understudies 
in place of those who dare not assume the 
role of sinners themselves. Unconscious 
machinations of this kind on the part of parents 
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may be the cause of some delinquent and 
criminal careers, as was suggested, for instance, 
by Ruth S. Eissler (2). 

The scapegoat, whether actually guilty or 
innocent, whether fully or partially culpable, 
may be punished with a ferocious severity 
which only fits the enormity of the projected 
guilt. But the presence or absence of scape- 
goat phenomena should not be judged by the 
degree of vindictiveness manifested in the 
Persecution of the victim. Activities which 
appear relatively innocuous, fall into the same 
category. The most widespread scapegoat- 
baiting activity is perhaps the popular pastime 
of scandalmongering and the gleeful gossip 
which pillories the real or imagined follies of 
social superiors. The victims of these activities 
need suffer no more than the indignity of being 
judged and found guilty in absentia, though 
their fate may be at times far more painful. 

The scapegoat motif may also appear in a 
form which betrays an awareness of the essential 
innocence of the victim. Such Scapegoats are 
viewed as martyrs who, while free from guilt, 
accept the punishment for it. This motif has 
attained sublime expression in the worship of 
Jesus as the Redeemer of the guilt of mankind. 

The appeal of Scapegoat-hunting rests, how- 
ever, not only on the self-deceptive relief it 


It holds out other, and perhaps 
even more tempting, attractions. The indigna- 
guilt of the scapegoat is 
condemned inflates narcissistic feelings of self- 
righteousness and moral superiority. The ego, 
acting in smug alliance with the superego, is 


accumulated spite 


condemning scruples. Moreover, under the 
guise of denouncing sin the individual can act 
like a voyeur, probe with scoptophilic eagerness 
the depravity of the Scapegoat’s guilt, and 
perhaps, with a thrill of abhorrence, -add 
embellishments to it in fantasy. i 
The persecution of scapegoats thus not only 
frees the predisposed person from an oppressive 
mood of self-dissatisfaction, it also provides 
him with narcissistic and scoptophilic gratifica- 
tions, and with opportunities for the self- 
Tighteous discharge of aggression and the 
vicarious savouring of forbidden fruit. 


Individual Variations of the Need for Scapegoats 
The ease with which individuals resort to the 
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persecution of scapegoats may be presumed tg 
vary according to their extrapunitive tendencies 
and their degree of unacknowledged self- 
dissatisfaction. Some indication of this varl- 
ability seems to be contained in recent studies 
of * social attitudes ’, such as those carried Pi 
by Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswick, Levinson, an 
Sanford in America (1) and by Eysenck in 
England (3, 4). i 
The American group of investigators were 
particularly concerned with the study of a 
personality type prone to a special kind o 
scapegoat formation: the authoritarian, erbia 
centric personality characterized by sori 
prejudice against members of other groups, bY 
hostility towards ‘moral minorities’ ee 
criminals, perverts) and by contempt for E 
masses. From this American research an 
appears that the social attitudes of people i , 
be ranged along an ‘ ethnocentric-libert 
continuum with scapegoat-baiting tendenc 
clustering round the ethnocentric pole. fo 
Eysenck’s studies of social attitudes seem a 
supplement tiie American findings. _ 
factor-analytical approach he obtaine a 
general factors by which social attitudes aPP' a 
to be independently characterized. on 
these factors he termed * Conservatism- hno- 
calism’. It has some relation to the ‘et ors, 
centri¢-liberal ” factor of the American ai 
though it: is less eaclusively weighted erva- 
Scapegoat-baiting tendencies at its co le 
tive pole. The second factor was la ; 
‘ Tendermindedness-Toughmindedness eer 
distinguishes tolerant and conciliatory = to 
attitudes from those which express hor a 
other ethnic groups, and advocate the eni 
of life by euthanasia, abortion, and compu 
sterilization. prow 
The results of these investigations er 
some light on the distribution of scapa h 
baiting propensities in large communities. ively 
American studies were however, too exclus no- 
concentrated on the characteristics of S nti- 
centric individuals with their fascist, nck’s 
semitic and Negro-baiting leanings. E 
findings suggest that scapegoat-baitin 
dencies are associated primarily with egoa 
mindedness’ and that the form of scap! con- 
phenomena may differ according to the gl 
Servative’ ‘or ‘radical’ attitudes of 
minded people. t thes? 
It should be noted, however, tha emo" 
attitude studies were carried out in two o the 
cratic communities and with reference 
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Political and socio-economic problems of these 
countries. The question arises whether a com- 
Parable investigation of attitudes in population 
groups of different size, organization, and 
ideological milieu would have yielded similar 
ney factors. It seems to us that the answer 
ne be yes, provided the attitude tests used 
Ena a comparable relevance to the problems 
i ideologies of the particular group“ under 
fe ention, One would expect to find that 
thei members of any established group differ in 
of “4 degree of loyalty to the ideals and traditions 
Son eir group so that they could also be ranged 
len be Conservative-radical continuum. Some 
ers will be comparable to those of 
(| Sigel subjects who believed in the excel- 
Peon of the maxim ‘My country, right or 
ne ; they would stand for the defence and 
mie aoe of a stereotyped group concept 
attit F have idealized and idolized. The 
att es of other people will display an icono- 
tae to tilt against the tyranny of routine 
itions and traditional beliefs. 
Gron it we may assume that in” every social 
cone a factor comparable to the ‘ conserva- 
Var radical > factor may be found: indicating 
te degrees of loyaliy to group ideals. 
ihe the ‘ tenderminded-toughminded 
on a is likely to be present as people , are 
an 4. to differ with regard to the aggressive 
extrapunitive spirit oi their sociat opinions. 
ms factors would, of course, have validity 
Pee reference to the groups examined. A 
ican belonging to two groups of divergent 
resp ids and aims is likely to differ in his 
gr Pective social attitudes to the ideals of either 
oup, $ 


Th A 

k X ociogenesis of the Need for Scapegoats 

e iferences in social attitudes will influence 
or choice of scapegoat victims. The loyalist 
hose  nServative ’ party will tend to select 
and a who deviate from familiar conventions 
Will ea to threaten their group fetish. They 
memp us be inclined to turn against fellow 
ides) TS Who default in their observance of 
tragige CUP codes; against those who violate 
ag . Onal customs and are therefore regarded 
Stran d, immoral, or criminal; .and against the 
Vion ET, outsider, and foreigner whose beha- 
Other È outvé. The ‘radical’ party, on the 
and, will tend to find scapegoats among 
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the loyalist defenders and privileged upholders 
of traditions which are regarded by this party 
as outmoded and iniquitous. 

But conditions of social life do not equally 
favour these two kinds of scapegoat persecu- 
tions. All members of a society are linked by 
bonds of loyalty to common ideals, even if the 
fervour and range of their loyalties differ. 
The most rebellious citizens still obey most of 
the dictates of the customs and conventions of 
their “society, and therefore share, to some 
extent, the loyalists’ epee of non-conform- 
ing offenders and o outsiders. Moreover, 
should the rebellious faction attempt to follow 
their seditious bent and challenge the en- 
trenched powers which’guard the status quo, they 
are likely to be thwarted and fobbed off with 
puppet scapegoats on whom they can vent their 
exasperation without harm to the authorities. 

For these reasons scapegoat persecutions in 
human societies have been generally directed 
against deviants, outsiders, and underprivileged 
minorities. History is full of blatant and 
savage examples of persecutions in which 
authority and populace joined forces in hunting 
down a common quarry, variously denounced 
and abused as witch or criminal, heretic or 
saboteur, traitor or enemy, OF by whatever 
scapegoat synonym happened to be fashionable. 

But the notoriety of these examples cannot 
hide the fact that even the most devoted group 
loyalty is never unconditional or free from the 
taint of potential rebelliousness. A close 
scrutiny of social life will always detect a 
grumbling undercurrent of seditious discontent 
from which the most partisan and orthodox 
factions are by no means exempt. It can be 
noted in the caricatures of prominent people, 
in the onerous ceremonials which elevate and 
encumber royalty, in the mobbing of celebrities, 
the stories of Damocles’ sword and Polycrates’ 
ring, the Robin Hood tales of chivalrous 
panditry, the appeal of Gilbertian satire, the 
sporiing support of David against Goliath, the 
interest in the decline and fall of powerful 
empires or patriarchal families (The Forsyte 
Saga, Buddenbrooks), and in numerous other 
examples. At times the submerged desires for 
insurrection erupt into an open challenge to 


> authority which may sweep the governing powers 


away with revolutionary violence or change them, 
with democratic etiquette, by an election swing.* 


2 
Th "aer 
Wo S britain, no political party has won more than 
€ssive elections since 1868; with one exception, 


in 1910, for which special circumstances were responsible. 
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These signs of rebellious inclinations are 
generally subdued and held in check, not only 
because their open expression would be punished 
by the guardians of law and order, but because 
each citizen has to buttress his law-abiding 
conduct by the repression of desires to mutiny 
against the restraint of social discipline. Un- 
consciously these repressed desires are, in part, 
linked with the guilt of parricidal urges which 
had been roused in infancy by oedipal jealousies 
and the yoke of parental supremacy. J 

The projection of this unconscious guilt fans 
the violence of scapegoat persecutions The 
very crimes with which the victim is charged 
reflect the repressed desires for murderous 
revolt. : 

History provides striking evidence for the 
parricidal components of the scapegoat motif. 
In times of social calamity, for instance, public 
clamour will be heard demanding the Sacrifice 
of a highly-placed scapegoat who can be 
accused of incompetence, irresponsibility, or 
worse. In cruder ages, some communities 
sanctioned ceremonial occasions on which 
parricidal urges could be collectively and openly 

satisfied. The ‘ scapegoat kings’ of these com- 
munities were slain when they grew too old and 
feeble, or when their term of office expired, or 
perhaps even annually as Frazer (5) assumed. 
In time, however, the scapegoat king, to quote 
Frazer, “contrived by force or craft to extend 
his reign and sometimes to procure a substitute 
who, after a short and more or less nominal 
tenure of the crown, was slain in his stead.’ 

These substitutes often had to establish their 
temporary title by enacting aspects of the regal 
role which had an undisguised oedipal signific- 
ance. The mock king of the Persian Sacaea, for 
Instance, was required to perform sexual inter- 
course (publicly, as some authors presume) 
with the women of the king’s harem. The 
festivals of Astarte, Aphrodite, Cybele, and Isis 
provided similar public Spectacles in which a 
chosen scapegoat was ‘ allowed, or rather 
Tequired, to enjoy the embraces of a woman 
who played the Goddess of love’ (Frazer), 
before he was put to death. The Roman 
Saturnalia were originally presided Over by a 
mock king who was given ‘full licence to 
indulge his passions and to taste of every 
pleasure, however base and shametiul ° (Frazer), 
but he forfeited his life at the end of his brief 
spell as chartered libertine. 

It is obvious that the heroes of these scape- 
goat dramas suffered death, ‘not only to pacify 
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the parricidal passions of the populace, but also 
as the arch-criminals who had openly dared to 
gratify forbidden oedipal desires. They were 
‘engineered’ scapegoats, victims who were 
exploited by the community to act as under- 
studies in a tabooed role. 

The spirit of levity and irresponsibility, thus 
engendered, and enhanced by emotional reson- 
ance to'the spectacle witnessed, tended to over- 
flovt into public revelries. Orgiastic festivities 
therefore, often accompanied the sacrifice a 
these scapegoats,» though the licence thu 
socially sanctioned was never without 1S 
limits and restraints. sti 

In the course of centuries the stark emain 
of these ancient festivities gradually disappear® A 
The barbarous scapegoat drama took on 
burlesque form. The tragic figure of the Knp 
of the Saturnalia became, in mediæval times, 5 
buffoon who officiated at the Feast of Foo 
a'King of the Bean, Lord of Misrule, or AD 
of Unreason. "The last symbol of his sacrii ve 
and its deeper parricida] meanings may ho 
been, as Ernest Jones (7) snggests, the cerem S 
of the boar’s head at the Christmas banque ns 
a sign of the close unconscious conte ta 
between parricidal uesires and totem tile 
which Freud (6) had pointed out in his ne 
and Taboo. To-day only a faint and oe 
echo of Saturnalian revelries remains. nis 
still be observed in the holiday spirit of C fares 
mas time with its good cheer and special ioe) 
its modest licence of a kiss under the mistle 
and its last relics of customs symbolizing an 
Overthrow of authority, such as the Ar ae 
Navy tradition which prescribes that O 
Serve che lower ranks on Christmas Day. thus 

But, as the ancient scapegoat drama d on 
lost its pungency, other spectacles appear nese 
the social scene to serve as outlets for the 


5 ha 
for scapegoat victims. The Middle Ages 


rum 

their Inquisition and the Malleus Mal ae 

which ensured a plentiful supply Sif ere 
w. 


scapegoats, stigmatized as witches, 
forced by torture to admit vile and lec oder” 
associations with the forces of Evil. In m a is 
times the appeal of the scapegoat drana 
exploited by the popular press in their ae a 
tional reports of murder trials, by the eae , 
with its “Crime Does Not Pay’ entertain’ 
and by political propaganda which mE nd 
malevolence and atrocity to the oppone’ tical 
perhaps stages a limelight trial of Po oug 
cffenders who have to prove their guilt th 
public confession. - 


herots 
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It has also been said that our present-day 
society engineers scapegoat criminals by other 
and more subtle means. Ruth S. Eissler (2), for 
e a has given examples of the subterfuge 
aa which rational measures of crime preven- 
‘ are evaded by turning a blind eye on living 
onditions which are known to breed law- 
lessness, by favouring a régime in many delin- 
ee institutions which is more likely to foster 
isocial tendencies than to cure them, oand 
E many other methods which unwittingly 
Tustrate the well-intentioned policies to which 
pote lip-service is paid. She compared our 
his Pa to Dorian Gray, whose picture reflected 
the cissohite life, whereas he himself preserved 

ppearance of innocence. 


Il 


THE SCAPEGOAT MOTIF IN A 
o THERAPEUTIC GROUP 


a eee Composition. The group; which met once 
finely for treatment sessions, consisted of seven 
neti e patients who, had been osuffering from 
ee symptoms of depersonalization for many 
and th ‘Two members were relative newcomers, 
. eir influence on group events’ was limited. 
the shall therefore concern ourselves mainly with 
+ Elens of five patients who had jointly started 
tö treatment six months before the two,new- 
Pa had been added to the group. 
1G a ages of the sive patients rangec from 29 
led a They were all timid and self-conscious, and 
Bike, restricted social life. Two were married 
t childless, : 
Tesneet group composition was unbalanced in one 
anid) tan Four of the five members were out-patients 
“Naso from respectable middle-class homes. 
typist Occupations had been those of temporary 
= S and civil servants. Their sexual life had 
iz gont obvious blemish. The fifth member, 
the oth: differed, however, in all these aspects from 
Class h, ers, She was an in-patient with a working- 
ackground and had, in the past, been employed 
“Sige a or factory hand. She was the only 
emba. who had lost both parents, and the only 
er with a history of illicit sexual affairs. 
she ha ie prestige of Miss S. was low. At first, 
Sation found it difficult to take part in the conver- 
dgetin She generally sat there, tense and silent, 
eros g with her handkerchief, _ crossing an 
Sing her legs in anxious discomfort. In 


e: £ 

eithe sessions, when she began to talk, she was 
ang eg8ressive or complained of feeling inferior 
ly contributions 


hogg ected: Some of her ear 

Sexual a the group. She spoke of homo- and hetero- 

Shieg desires at a time when the other patients 

frequ away from such embarrassing topics. She 
ently roused the jealousy of her fellow mem- 


bers by asking for extra interviews with the therapist- 

Group Events. During the first few months of 
treatment the group achieved only poor cohesion 
because of the strong egocentric preoccupations of 
the patients. The conversation was generally 
slow and halting; it was reminiscent of the kind of 
pseudo-conversation which Piaget (8) has described 
in young children before the age of 7, and has 
characterized as ‘ monologue collectif °. 

The introduction of two new patients, after six 
months of treatment, welded the group temporarily 
into à semblance of solidarity. All but one of the > 
old members united in grumbling dissatisfaction 
with this intrusion of strangers into a familiar group 
environment. 

A similar, and equally short-lived, episode of 
improved solidarity occurred, some weeks later, 
when the patients began to show signs of being 
disturbed by their ambivalent transference feelings 
for the therapist. They were reluctant to admit and 
discuss these feelings openly. They turned to a 
related topic instead. They levelled an attack 
against a figment of their imagination—the figment 
of the sexually domineering male. Their discussions 
livened up as they eagerly aired their aggressive 


fantasies. 
ather nebulous shape of this figment was 


But the r: 
only a poor substitute for the male therapist, their 
keep up for long 


real target. It was not, possible to 

the pretence of completely disregarding the part he 
played in their dilemma. A timidly daring note 
of rebellion against his, authority was sounded, but 
its poignancy was di§guised by an affectation of play- 
ful banter. He was told facetiously that his presence 
prevented free discussions. Would he please leave 
the room or, at least, turn his back on them. 

With this change of target from the figment, they 
could collectively revile, to the liying and responsive 
figure of the therapist, for whom they harboured 
ambivalent desires, the phalanx of feminine solidarity 
was breken. Individual voices were now heard in 


defence of the therapist, dreams were reported 
which clearly indicated erotic transference feelings, 
red among the members 


signs of jealousy appea 
(especially between Miss S. and Miss F. who later 


formed a close friendship), and the appeal for private 
therapeutic interviews became more frequent. 

Collective Libidinal Motivations. At this stage the 
group was very agitated. They could no longer blind 
themselves to the realization that group treatment 
had stirred up sexual conflicts in them. They were 
still not ready to face openly the transference 
origin of their emotional upset, Or the incestuous 
guilt which was unconsciously linked with it. Three 
group members, however, were prepared now to 
consider, at least, those sexual fears and conflicts 
which had disturbed them in the past or were a 
cause of anxiety outside the group. The other two 
members remained in opposition; yet they betrayed 
their erotic animation by the eagerness with which 
they prompted others to “be frank about embarrass- 
17 
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ing sexual data, and by a temporary aggravation 
of their neurotic symptoms (one of them developed 
a new symptom in the form of a writer’s cramp, at 
that time). 

The group was thus divided on the issue of sexual 
self-revelations. Previously they had collectively 
avoided these topics, apart from the initial brazen 
infringement of this tacit group taboo by Miss S. 
But there had been for some time an undercurrent 
of stirred-up erotic feelings in the group, which was 
not vented in open discussion. 

This undercurrent was most clearly demonstrated 
in the response of Mrs. D., who occupied a ‘ leader ° 
Position in the group as had been established by a 
method of sociometric investigation, described 
elsewhere by one of us (F. K.T., 11), which 
accorded her highest scores in dominance and 
popularity. It has often ‘been found that such 
group leaders take the initiative 
pressed group motivations either Openly or in 
disguised form. Mrs. D., who in two years of 
married life had remained averse to intercourse, had 


f D and had been able 
to submit to intercourse more often in smite of her 


repugnance. But when she became Pregnant, she 
again tended to refuse Physical intimacy, 


But, as the group 
the group climate not too 
. and Miss F. could not discuss 
ems openly during sessions, 
how an inclination to’act out 
z 9 ; . At first, they formed a con- 
Spiratorial friendship to exchange , sexual secrets 
he group. When the thera- 
asive behaviour, acrimonious 
n the two Opposing group 


e group atmosphere at this"stage is best illus- 
trated by a brief excerpt from the record of a thera- 
Peutic session. 

Miss S.: ‘T think I know why I can talk in front 
of Miss F. and Mrs. D. It is because they are the 
only ones who can talk about sex.’ 

Miss A.: ‘If I don’t talk about 
have nothing to say.’ 

Mrs. B.: ‘Sex has no bearing on my protlems,’ 

Miss S. (angrily): “Why do you Say sex has no 

Ting on your problems? Your married life is 
Not satisfactory,’ 

Mrs. B.: “It is satisfactory. That’s all. 

don’t think it has anything-to dé 


it, it is because I 


I And I 
with mysymptoms.’ 
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Miss S.: ‘It must have. You have no children. 
That’s not normal.’ 
Mrs. B.: ‘I can’t afford children.’ a 
Miss A.: ‘I have had dreams about sex. I might 
talk about that. But I don’t want to get married. 
That doesn’t interest me.” eit 
Miss S., as this quotation shows, had at this tima 
lost her original fear of talking in the group, pe 
had consequently gained in dominance. She made 
some disclosures about her past sex life, and me 
tioned, in particular, that the partners of her illic 
affairs had always been married men. ing 
The division of the group into two opposi 
camps was, however, not a constant feature. “se 
times, the members united in a common ate 
against candid self-revelations, and denied ie 
they were stirred by libidinal conflicts. T ot 
shifted the blame on to the therapist. It was nist 
they who were interested in sex, it was the thera 
who prompted them to discuss it and who rel 
sexual meanings into their most innocent slips- én 
The group discussions thus alternated bee 
half-daring disclosures and anxious attempts ua 
camouflaging the signs of their increased sen 
conflicts. On the whole, the sessions began pet 
in their therapeutic task of providing an oppor ay 
for the verbal ventilation of* emotional dimen pes 
Often the discussions contained sexual innuen t 
which were,- however, not elaborated GESTI 
meetings, though they seemed to lead to whisP' 
exchanges afterwards. ired 
There were also signs that some members 
to indulge in erotic experimentations outst this 
group. The therapist repeatedly interprete ainst 
desire to act out, and warned the group Nee 
this eventuality. But in spite of these precia i 
it soon transpired that the friendship between f con- 
and Miss F. was cemented by an exchange O° ad 
fidential information about flirtations they 
Started with married men. is, theif 
When the other members learned about this ia 
curiosity was aroused. They wanted R And 
details. How far had they been able to g0- A 
what prevented them from going further 
Prurient -game of wheedling information erness 
Miss S. and Miss F. developed, and the eager, 
of the group seemed to act as a spur on 
members to risk acts of greater daring. up dis” 
This, for instance, is an excerpt of a gt 
Cussion at this stage. Miss F. 
Miss A.: ‘I would love to know what 
is thinking about,’ say: 
Miss F.: ‘ Hm—I ought to have a lot to jd me” 
Miss S.: * You ought to—from what you oe KeeP 
+» Miss F. (to Miss S., with a coy smile): 
quiet.” 2 it 
Miss A. (fo Miss F.): ‘Did you go out W 
man?’ 
Miss F.: ‘ No.’ 
Miss A.: ‘ Why not?’ 
Miss F.: ‘ He chenged his mind.’ 
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Miss S.: ‘ But 
ee HN bina? you told me that he asked you to 
Miss F.: ‘Yes, but I refused. It is always the 
Same with me. I back out.’ 
aes S.: ‘ But you are disturbed. You told me 
you can’t sleep.’ 
a F. (laughingly): ‘1 am not saying any more. 
ay I... No, I won't talk.’ 
Miss S.: ‘ What happened to-day?’ 
hi Miss F.: ‘ Nothing. . . . I want to go out with 
im, but I can’t,’ i i 
Miss A.: * Because he is married?’ 
yo F.: ‘No.’ (Turning to Miss S.) ‘ Come on. 
u talk now.’ 
hee (afier some hesitation): ‘I am still going 
a Hotel my boy friend. He wanted me to stay in 
tel with him... .’ 
ae F.: ‘ And now you are in a fix.” 
nee ee end of this session the therapist reiterated 
S ese erotic ventures were neurotic reactions 
and th group’s inability to have frank discussions, 
" at such reactions were likely to impede their 
pnie progress. $ 
z at S. Acts as Understudy Scapegoat. The 
E s endeavours to re-establish a more 
he sa ble therapeutic atmosphere proved fruitless. 
an iene was already set and the actors determined 
report a course. Three weeks after thè session just 
ad ie » Miss S. succumbed to the temptation and 
she Sar OUTES; In the following group session 
k% ne very disturbed and refused to take part in 
Me cussion, She merely asked for a private 
what Re with the therapist. To him ske confessed 
and f ie taken place. She was afraid of pregnancy, 
a elt very guilty that she had let the doctor and 
eran down. She was asked to inform the 
A P so that the reasons for her acting out could 
Iscussed, 
agitate next session Miss S. was still extremely 
attemprc The group made several unsuccessful 
the the to get her to talk. But it was only after 
that aha hist had intervened and encouraged her 
ike was able to muster sufficient determination 
is ea public confession. 
I Could S.: ‘Tam ashamed of myself. I can’t talk. 
Others? talk to Miss F. and Mrs. D., but not to the 
rea i “Is it something that happened over the 
liss S.: ‘Yes... . A compulsion made me 
I should only have done it, if I had been 


iss A.: ‘Did you have intercourse?’ 

disgra S. nods. Then she apologizes for having 

She ased the group, and having slept with a man 
id not even love. 

Iss A.: “I have always thought Miss 


do it, 
pproval. They 
d Miss F., her 


s. would 


cate group did not hide their disa. 
Mned Miss S., and also blame 
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friend, because she too was guilty of a liaison with a 
married man. 

The censure of the group stung Miss S. Her 
remorse changed into an aggressive outburst. She 
had only done what the others had not even dared 
to talk about. And she felt none the worse for it. 
On the contrary, all her symptoms had disappeared. 

This defiant attitude of Miss S. and her denial of 
guilt was still present in the subsequent group 
session. 

Miss F. asked her: ‘Do you still have pangs of 
conscience? ° 

Miss S.: ‘ What do you mean?’ 


Miss F.: ‘Your guilty conscience about the 
week-end.’ 

Miss S.: ‘I am only afraid that I might have a 
baby.’ 

Miss A.: ‘ Have your symptoms come back?’ 


Miss S.: ‘ Funnily enough, no.’ To everybody's 
surprise she went on to say that she felt very pleased 
with herself. 

When the group tried to elicit the reason for this 
peculiar self-satisfaction, Miss S. gave an apparently 
incongruous explanation which, however, contained 
a significant clue to her behaviour. She told the 
group thai, during the week, nurses had been 
instructed on her ward in the application of ban- 
dages, and she had been asked to serve as a model 
for them. She had felt glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of being of service to others. She had had 
none of her usual feelings of tongue-tied inferiority 
on that occasion. e 

In the week following this group session Miss S. 
menstruated. She lost her fear of being pregnant, 
yet she felt disappointed and all her previous 
neurotic symptoms reappeared. She expressed this 
paradoxical reaction by saying: “ Instead of feeling 
happy and relieved, I feel I have-lost something.” 

In subsequent “sessions Miss S.’s defiance of the 
group mellowed, and the tension which had alerted 
the patients eased, It then became clear that Miss S. 
had not only served.as a model for nurses, but also 
for the group members who had vicariously rehearsed 
their inhibited sexual desires by using Miss S. as an 
understudy. 

The scapegoat performance of Miss S. proved 
to have a beneficial effect on subsequent group pro- 
ceedings. The split between the two opposing 
group factions was, at least partially, healed, and 
the patients were able to discuss sexual topics with 
greater freedom, candour, and liveliness. They 
talked about their fears and conflicts concerning 
nakedness, childbirth, breast feeding, masturbation, 
and even about their fantasies concerning the 
sexual intimacy between their parents. 

The coaxing of Miss S. to risk sexual ventures 
outside*the group had disappeared. The libidinal 
group tensions now found a more. adequate dis- 
charge in group discussions and the tendencies to 
act out proved less disturbing during the subsequent 


course of treating this group. 


` 
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Discussion of Group Events 


Before considering the genesis of the scape- 
goat phenomena which this group has presented, 
it seems advisable to outline some of the 
characteristics of therapeutic groups which are 
conducted on analytical lines. These. groups 
have a unique task which differentiates them 
from other social groups. The patients are 
required to speak candidly about those personal 
feelings and fears which cannot be disclosed in 
other social environments. A similar task of 
intimate self-exposure is, ‘of course, charac- 
teristic of individual psychotherapy as well, 
but there it takes place in a very private and 
confidential setting. In a therapeutic group, 
on the other hand, the disclosures are made 
publicly, not only to the therapist, but to the 
whole group audience. 

In the course of group treatment the resistance 
against this task of self-revelation undergoes a 
gradual but significant change. In the begin- 
ning of treatment the patients have to overcome 
their reluctance to the disagreeablz task of 
confessing, in a semi-public situation, very 
intimate and embarrassing data about them- 
selves. These data, however, have their origin 

and relevance in the patients’ past and present 
life outside the group. 

As treatment progresses. and the patients 
form closer interpersonal ties in the group, a 
new form of resistance against the task of candid 
self-revelation makes itself felt. It becomes 
increasingly disconcerting to disclose certain 
emotional responses because the disclosure has 
to be made to the very persons who may have 
evoked the emotions and certainly have. become 
involved in them. In so far as these emotions 
stir up emotional conflicts, they may not even 
gain conscious awareness and manifest them- 
selves merely in an aggravation or change of 
neurotic symptoms. This result is analogous to 
the well-known phenomenon in individual 
Psycho-analysis that the neurosis changes into 
a transference neurosis with its attendant 
transference resistances. In group treatment 
it is, however, not only the relationship to the 
therapist, but also that to fellow group members. 
which causes this reaction. > 

It is at this stage, when the interactions in 
the group have acquired poignant personal 
meanings in the minds of the participants, that 
events make their appearance which are com- 
parable to those occurring on the vaster stage 
of community life. The group may then mirror 
in miniature some of the social aid political 
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‘Patients with a predisposition in this 


He REY 


cross-currents which agitate the life of human 
societies. The immediacy of observation and 
the candour of self-revelation in the therapeutic 
group provide us with an opportunity © 
observing and evaluating these social occur- 
rences to an extent which is not feasible 10 
other social settings. . 

The first scapegoat phenomena which we 
observéd in our group made their appearance 
at‘a time when ihe patients had become ari 
turbed by their transference feelings for t 
therapist, and weie reluctant to disclose theni 
In their common resistance to the task of cra 
didly revealing these feelings they turned, first, 
against an imaginary scapegoat: the 
the sexually domineering male. 
attempt to find a scapegoat solution 
emotional insecurity was short-lived. that 
patients could not escape the realization gs 
the true culprit responsible for ‘heir ee ‘tie 
inent was the therapist. Yet they Jacke they 
temerity to rebel openly against him aS 9 1 
depended on his authority and guidance. red 
a caricature Of their seditious desires 4pP°* s 
in the form of facetious remarks that E 
presence was undesired. At a later e 
there-were occasional incidents when the gra en 
members succeeded in being more yen E 
abont, some of their negative feelings toW 
the therapist. On such occasions the fo 
him as a ‘scapegoat {who could be blame ting 
upsetting them unduly by a disconce 
interest in their sexual conflicts whic Es 
to hide and deny. But the frank disclost ags 
either positive or negative transference, ae ó 
towards the therapist presupposed & neuan bersi 
group'unity and the support of fellow m° very 
and such group unity was achieved only 
occasionally. 

Theoretically, four principa 
reducing the libidinal tensions rouse 
events were open to the patients. _ 

(1) They could employ repressive 
defence mechanisms to escape awal" iy 
their emotional conflicts. This is essen? vat 


. . ra 
neurotic solution and tends to age earch 
e to serv" it, 

line jous 2, 
targets for the projection of unconscio ction 


But this 
for their 


thods 
1 i by gf oup 


ess 
aren a 
e 


may react in one of four ways: (4) of co% 
blame the therapist and his methods jeadiné 
ducting treatment; (b) they may accuse nt nd 
group members of introducing irreleva A) they 
disturbing topics ihto the conversation» ( 


figment of 


tried 
h they f 


ied 
and as i 
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may condemn as immoral those fellow-members 
who can be more candid in disclosing their 
sexual difficulties; or (d) they may tempt other 
patients to commit an act of sexual licence so 
that they-are able to turn on them in self- 
Tighteous indignation. 

(2) The libidinal conflicts may be partially 
=e eed but not frankly revealed to the group. 
a these circumstances patients may indulge 
T some form of erotic experimentation outside 
ae eroup to find out how far they can overcome 

eir emotional handicaps. ° This acting out 
Fa lead to unpleasant consequences, but it 
abe constitute a form of confession to the 
Cerba though often a disguised and non- 
behai one. In this category belongs the 

ae of Mrs. D., the group leader, who 
Ba me pregnant in the course of treatment, 
a also the conduct of Miss S. and Miss F. 
The Started firtations with male acquaintances. 
kad guilt feelings stirred by this acting out may 
end to an exacerbation of neurotic symptoms, 
= to attempts to unload the burden of guilt 
Se 0 a scapegoat, such as the group as a whole 
certain stigmatized members of it. 
gi) The, libidinal conflicts may, be freely 
aoe in the group, but shorn of all indica- 
on that the group and its members have been 
Tumental in activating the conflicts, „and 
te directly involved in them. The 
i th nown example of this defence mechanism 
a conscious resistance to the disclosure of 
— feelings for the therapist. But an equally 
bole resistance exists in a group against the 
closure of such feelings for fellow-members. 
ea demonstrated in a group experiment 
pled one of us (F.K.T., 10). The 
gamation of a male and female group 
5s months of separate treatment led to a 
Chee increase in the discussion af homo- 
š aes This response was interpreted 
a paste a release of motivations which 
spher een repressed in the homo-erotic atmo- 
expres _of one-sex groups, but found overt 
een chee when the libidinal field milieu ha 
ome anged and heterosexual conflicts had be- 
ihe more poignant in the presence of members 
oth e Rponte sex. Itis also of interest that in 
Nate} ese groups which, for a while, met alter- 
siens as one- and two-sex groups, there were 
Scape that the leading members were treated as 
Cess goats. These members had become €x- 
any vely perturbed by their homosexual fears 
ape iict, and their companions had banded 
er to belittle them by sarcastic remarks. 
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(4) The ideal method of reducing libidinal 
conflicts in a therapeutic group is to ventilate 
them freely and without censorship of past 
events or of relevant links with the present group 
situation. The adoption of this method is the 
ideal aim of group therapy—an aim which is, 
for the most part, Utopian rather than prac- 
tically attainable. 

These four methods of solving libidinal 
tensions in group treatment are not indepen- 
dently and exclusively employed by the patients. 
All of them are constantly utilized to some 
extent and in varying’ degrees. In our group 
there was, however, a sharp division among 
members in the methods they chiefly adopted. 
Three patients were prepared to acknowledge 
and discuss their libidinal fears and guilt 
feelings in accordance with the principles and 
norms for which the therapeutic group stood. 
They may be regarded as a ‘loyalist > faction 
—a right-wing party which, in the unique 
atmosphere of a therapeutic group and in 
contrast to the prevailing standards of our 
society, advocated a programme of libertine 
public discussions and confessions. But the 
loyalist members had only the slender majority 
of one over the opposing ‘and dissenting faction 
which adhered to a Potemkin programme of 
deceiving the group public and themselves by 
concealing their detects. 

The almost even balance between the two 
group factions prevented a candid ventilation 
of the libidinal tensions in the group. As a 
result tendencies appeared in the loyalist party 
to resolve their emotional difficulties outside 
the group by acting them out in erotic experi- 
mentation instead of bringing them to the group 
for a clarification and readjustment through 
discussion under therapeutic guidance. 

At that stage, however, a spurious unity of 
purpose was established among the group 
members. They united in a stealthy endeavour, 
of which they were hardly aware, to induce one 
of their number to understudy them and act 
the part of their own inhibited erotic desires 
which had been stimulated by group treatment, 
but for which no adequate outlet was found in 
the group sessions. 

This endeavour of the group to engineer a 
scapegoat proved successful. The most vulner- 
able member succumbed to the pressure of 
these group mancuvres. She committed an 
illicit sexual act. But when the group censured 
her, she defiantly exposed the hypocrisy of her 


companions. 
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The similarity of this group episode to some 
of the ancient scapegoat ceremonies is apparent. 
In either case a person is induced to violate a 
taboo that has been set up by a society which 
guiltily repudiates the unconscious appeal of 
the tabooed act. The Scapegoat shoulders 
the guilt of his companions and becomes the 
victim of their unconscious envy. His punish- 
ment absolves the companions from the sin 
they secretly desired. 

In our group the scapegoat drama was, 
however, not completed. The group member 
who had been cast for the scapegoat role, 
though accepting her guilt denied the right of 
her companions to blame her, and even called 
the bluff of the group manceuvres designed to 
make her the butt of projected accusations. 
Thus, instead of purging the guilt of her fellow- 
members, she forced them to deal with their 
disowned libidinal urges in a more candid and 
self-searching manner. 

The social effect of the ancient scapegoat 
drama was, however, not limited to the catharsis 
of guilt feelings. Other emotions were roused 
in the spectators who, though they dared not 
imitate the crime of the Scapegoat, were incited 
to follow his lead part of the way; to relax at 

least some of the inhibitions of social discipline 
and decorum. The Scapegoat drama thus had 


Society sanctioned, at such times, 
a moderate degre 


varied with the 
concerned, 
A similar 
iced by F, 


encouraged, in the therapeutic group setting. 
The Scapegoat certainly had a liberating. effect 
on group discussions, and enabled the patient 
to Teveal Subsequently many of their libidinal 
Conflicts. The frequency of oedipal topics at 
that time was also noteworthy, as it! may have 
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indicated that the scapegoat episode had pe, 
initiated by the transfer of unconscious oedipa 
wishes into the group setting, and particularly 
into the relationships between patients an 
therapist. 1 
The group member who enacted the sal 
goat role did so, not only because of the Lee. 
exerted on her by her companions, oe a 
compliance with her own unconscious ine call 
tioiis. She belonged to that class of soe A 
maladjusted patients who translate masochis y 
fantasies into life éxperiences. In her past ie 
there had been several episodes when she iA 
invited misfortune by infringing social cot 
such a way that she was bound to suffer 


: he 
approval and punishment. She displayed t°. 


same behaviour pattern in the group. She T 
disliked by most of her fellow patients whom sh 
often shocked by needlessly provocative S¢ a 
self-disclosures. At the same time she Wes: 
delight in a self-pitying emphasis on her f re- 
inferiority; she even went to the length © Be 
tending, without truth, that she had no relat! 


te 
in the world, that she was a lonely dese" f 


orphan for whom nobody cared. It i ood 
interest in ‘this respect that we have aie 
Similar manceuvres to engineer a scapee gle 
another female group. The patient sented 
Out for the scapegoat role there, also pres 


c rosis: 
the picture of a masochistic character neU 


SUMMARY al 


$ jc: 

_ Some of the psychological and sociolog! A 
implications of the scapegoat motif have 
Considered, iti 

It has been argued that scapegoat- iduals 
tendencies occur particularly in indiv ocia 
with extrapunitive or “ toughminde burde” 
attitude who are inclined to shift the on t? 
of personal guilt and self-dissatisfactio® | ice 
other shoulders. This self-deceptive 
affords them not only relief from guilt 
whether conscious or unconscious, narcis” 
provides them with opportunities for nd for 
sistic and Scoptophilic gratifications, 4 
the self-righteous discharge of. aggression: ent 

Reference has been made to some scape 
studies on social attitudes. The kind a cial 
goat chosen by people with dinem ‘con 
attitudes may yary according to thei t con” 
Servative-radical’ bias. Those wah itude> 
Servative’ or ‘ ethnocentric’ socia le fror, 
tend to turn against people who devia adica! 
cherished group ideals; those with `f 


ings: 
feelin o 
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social attitudes tend to find scapegoats among 
the loyalist defenders of traditions. 

Social conditions do not favour these two 
kinds of scapegoat choice equally. The ‘ con- 
Servative’ tendencies to persecute deviants 
are more readily manifested as they accord 
with the interests of the guardians of orthodoxy. 

Radical’ desires, on the other hand, to heap 
Scapegoat blame .on social superiors, though 
they seem to be equally common in societies, 
can, in general, achieve only muffled expression 
because their rebellious implications rouse the 
Tesistance of entrenched authority. 
$ Ancient societies provided ceremonially 
Ae outlets for these, usually inhibited, 
aa Itious desires to remove and supplant persons 
eee and responsible social positions. 
i e typical ceremony seems to have been one 
n which a person was made to enact a tem- 
Porary role of regal power and sexual licence, 
ae thus to commit the crime, ambivalently 
Boe and repudiated by the community, of 
eee the prerogatives of sovereignty. 
coe was thus ‘engineered’ who, by 
Kae as understudy for the mutinous, though 
thei wned, desires of his fellow citizens, purged 
ea T secret guilt and suffered punisnment, 

ensibly in redemption of his enacted crime, 
‘eee Covertly also as the mock representative of 
Uthority, The oedipal aspect and parricidal 
ae of the scapegoat drama was often clearly 

Splayed in these ancient ceremonies. i 
by he ¢ engineering > of scapegoats has. not dis- 
5 ard in modern communities, though the 

Neeuvres are often less crude and obvious by 
wea persons are inveigled into committing 

ngs as the understudies of intriguing Com- 
Panions, 
ae relevant observation of ‘engineering’ & 
fee ‘which occurred in an all-female 

3 apeutic group has been described. The 
POETS of this group all suffered from 
eee of depersonalization, were socially 
cu inhibited, and had great difficulty 1n dis- 


S 


conflicts, particularly those of a sexual nature, 
or their transference feelings for the therapist. 
In an attempt to resolve their anxieties and guilt 
feelings they resorted eventually to clandestine 
manæuvres which aimed at staging a scapegoat 
drama. 

The victim chosen was a half-willing one. 
She was a group member who suffered from a 
masochistic character neurosis, and who dif- 
fered from her companions in several respects. 
She had a lower social and educational back- 
ground, and was the,only group member with 
a past’ history of illicit sexual affairs. In the 
beginning of treatment she was so disturbed 
that she could hardly participate in group 
discussions. When she did, she was provoca- 
tive by deliberately disclosing sexual material 
which shocked her companions. 

When the group had reached an impasse, 
caused by their inability to ventilate emotional 
conflicts freely, stealthy and unacknowledged 
machinations appeared in the behaviour of the 
group which seemed designed to induce the 
chosen victim to indulge in a sexual venture, 
and thus to act out vicariously the inhibited 
and illicit libidinal desires of her companions. 
The group succeeded and the victim began to 
enact her scapegoat role. She started a flirta- 
tion with a married man, a casual acquaintance, 
and the group members evinced their scopto- 
philic pleasure by a marked interest in the 
progress of this affair. But when the sexual 
venture was consummated, the group turned 
away and voiced their condemnation and dis- 
approval. The scapegoat, however, though 
feeling very guilty, denied her companions the 
right to blame her, and defiantly exposed their 
hypocrisy- ° ; 

The ‘crime’ of the scapegoat thus did not 
absolve the group from their guilt. The episode, 
however, had the result of liberating group 
nd of initiating a more candid, 


discussions, and t nor 
and therapeutically beneficial, ventilation of the 


patients’ guilt-charged libidinal conflicts. 


Ssing, during group sessions, their personal 
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THE BOY AND THE DIKE 


By ALEXANDER GRINSTEIN, M.D., DETROIT, MICH. 


ame spring of 1950 a statue made by the Dutch 
aes Grada Rueb was, unveiled by the 
aoe Margriet in the presence of herroyal 
the et at Spaarndam, outsic2 Haarlem, near 
Siau oerder Lock. The erection of this 
Nati e was promoted by the Netherlands 
in onal Tourist Office. It is ‘dedicated to 
the youth, to honour the boy who symbolizes 
ed Poua] struggle of Holland against the 
er.’ This boy is the anonymous * Hero of 
aarlem ’)in a story (‘ Lesson 62’) written by 
naa Mapes Dodge in 1865. The story, which 
mad een translated into many languages, has 
i" ihe an indelible effect on generations of people 
A cee general attitude toward the Dutch. Its 
uch upon tourists is particularly great, inas- 
the 1 as many of them constantly inquire about 
cation of the famous dike. 

but $ oe area number of variations of the story, 
ute} e essentials of it are that long ago alittle 
i i boy, the son of e sluicer living near 
tricky em, late one afternoon observed a tiny 
Wels Coming from a small hole in a dike. 
Put ae up the dike and ‘ without hesitation’ 
knew S finger into the little hole, because he 
did ni as every Dutch boy knows’, that if he 
this do this the ocean would rapidly enlarge 
‘He oes and would quickly inundate the land. 
entire mained in this position throughout the 
cold night, His finger became numbed with 
» then his hand, his arm, and finally his 


entiresbody. Throughout his vigil he felt that 
he was battling with the angry ocean. At dawn 
a clergyman (or in seme versions the boy’s 
father, parents, or neighbours) came to save 
him. He was praised for his deed, and called a 
hero, and is held up as an example for all to 
emulate to this day.* 

A somewhat different account appeared in 
Bow Bells, a Weekly Magazine of General 
Literature and Art (London, 9 January, 1867, 
Vol. 5, p. 570). The story was here called 
©The Dutch Dyke’ or, ‘The Little Hero’. 
According to the author of this story, the inci- 
dent occurred in the mid-winter of 1759 in the 
province of North Holland. The name of the 
boy is given as ten-year-old Hans Daunekar, 
the son of a fisherman. The author described 
the boy as a conscientious watchman of the 
dikes. On this particular night he went out in 
a storm carrying a léntern to make sure that the 
dikes held under the storm. When he observed 
the leak, he took off his coat, wadded it up, and 
pushed it against the hole, holding it there by the 
pressure of his body. He was found dead (of 
exposure) by his parents in the morning. 

In trying to track down the origin of this 
little story, I wrote to the Municipal Archivist 
of Haarlém,* Dr. G. H. Kurtz, who replied as 
follows: ‘ The story"of the little boy of Haarlem, 
who put his finger in the leak in the dike and 
saved the land from inundation, is American 


1 
Th 
Dodges, SOurce of the st i i 
y 4 ory as it appeared in Mrs. 
1946% S book is uncertain. In her introduction to the 


e 

Nites ition of Hans Brinker, May Lamberton Becker 
h Otley’g fp Pefore writing her book, Mrs. Dodge read 
a Dutch ise of the Dutch Republic and asked two of 

"Ss. Dod neighbours many questions about Holland. 
Quoted paSe’S own statement was that the story was 
in Story a a textbook used in an English school. Such 
a Sharpen’? fact very similar in detail, may be found 
ion, PES London Journal of Entertainment and Instruc- 
The story is repeated 


Verbatieo0, (Vol. 12 

a z W . 8-9). 

Adana ps MeSutfey's New High School Reader for 
nd pd Classes, 1857 (Cincinnati; Sargent, Wilson 


Chin ike), It was followed closely in Frank Leslie’s 
ki 137); Corner (New York, July, 1866, Vol. 3, No. 61, 
abe A contemporary of Mrs. Dodge by the name of 
PPeareg a7 Wrote a poem, The ‘Leak in the Dike, which 
in many anthologies of children’s verse, sub- 


“Library .of Congress, 


stantially similar in céntent to the version already men- 


tioneds This appeared after her death ina book, Poetical 
Works of Alice and Phebe Cary, published in 1876. 
It is quite possible that the poem may have been published 
in a magazine somewhere, perhaps even as early as 1850, 
but this is not known. Nor is it known whether it 
appeared before or after 1865, the year of publication 
of Hans Brinker. The above bibliographical information 
js made possible through a letter from Lucille M. Morsch, 
Chief, General Reference and Bibliography Division, 
Washington, D.C. She wrote 
that, ‘A former member of the library’s staff, Miss Elly 
van Aaltei., a native of Holland, and one-time member 
of the Netherlands Study Unit, made a special study of 
the origins of the story of The Leak in the Dike’. (Per- 
sonal communication, 6 December, 1951.) 
2 Archief der Gemeene Haarlem. 
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not only in origin, but also in invention, as it is 
not historical. So I have no references to this 
story. But it is very popular among foreigners 
and children, and American visitors are always 
asking after the place of the leak in the dike. 
So as the only dike near Haarlem is the dike of 
Spaarndam, a small monument to the little 
boy was erected in this village and dedicated 
by the little Princess Margriet, the third daughter 
of Queen Juliana, in June, 1950.’ 

Sidney Clark? commenting on this story 
writes: ‘It seems, and `s, a bit silly. The boy 
could have made an equally efficient dike-plug 
out of a single twig, or even a wad of leaves or 
grass, but millions of people have been exalted 
because he ‘saved’ Holland with his finger. 
Critics with an appetite for flaws can find 
plenty more of them in the book. Even the 
name of the protagonist, say Hollanders, js not 
Dutch, but rather German.’ 

Adriaan J. Barnouw 4 writes emphatically: 
“ American children are told the story of the 
little hero of Haarlem who Stopped a’ leak in the 
dike with his finger. I wish they would realize 
that Little Jack Horner made better use of his 

thumb. That Haarlem boy is an impostor. 
and I feel that Jenny Dobbs, who could nox 
control her feelings in reciting his tale, had much 
better choke in plums witk Little Jack than in 
tears Over that impossible hero. Mr. Buckner, 
by putting in his attorney’s thumb, might 
Sooner stop the flow of liquor into New York 
City than a child’s thumb can stop a leak in the 
dike. _If thumbs could do that, corks could do 
the trick. But no Dutch farmer would rely on 
corks for protection against the waier. He 
aie use them to float upon after thé disaster, 

ut they cannot prevent it,” Unwieldy bags of 


sand, much heavier than 4 
i 
hero, are the onl he little Haarlem 


insistence of the 
Dutch the teller o 


Supposed to have been t 


books,’ 
famous Story, which American 
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impress Dutch children; they would not ee, 
it. They know too well the terrific force i 
water spouting through a narrow hole with a 

the power of the sea behind it? In a persona 
communication about the story he adde + 
*I cannot tell you who invented it, and I don 

think anyone knows.’ cr 

From the standpoint of reality, eae, 
dikes are very large, thick mounds of oat 
constructed in such a way that it would ee a 
be completely impossible for a tiny hole it 
develop in them. If a dike were to give wa 
would not do so dy the ocean’s first penetri 
a tiny hole and then enlarging it until it fin P 
poured through a large opening. On the ; P 
trary, if a dike were to give, it would dissolv i 
Fielding? so aptly described it, ‘like a we o 
of ice cream on a griddle’, and no num the 
little boy heroes would be able to ae js 
pressure of the ocean. Furthermore, F the 
really very naive to think that the force Salt , 
ocean, once it penetrated a dike at om P ED 
could not fiad some other pathway fiedown 
which it could penetrate and effect a brea 
of the dike. 

We find ourselves, thus, at a a boy; 
point. Here is a story, an epic about ultur® 
which seems to' be based upon some z com 
factors, specifically Dutch, but which ee, . 
pletely repudiated +y the cultural pi the 
question. There never was such a boy; t have 
incident did not happen and could rae n 
happened. It is rather an English it 2 
American story, one which carries wi yictio™ 
great deal of emotional appeal and co” yed fof 
so much so, in fact, that it has sUn nd 
many years, and has become, to all inte 
purposes, similar to a myth of a hero. itself 

The problem, then, which presents 1, 


n interesti”? 


® Clark, Sidney. 


y means of Stemming the us for Consideration is to explain the H tu? 
oozing water. In idiomatic appeal of the story, and to understan pviou!) 
h r of an incredible story is said to nature of the heroic deed. This o? itura! 
have sucked it out of his thumb *,and J have cannot be done on the basis of any ding “? 
a suspicion that the little thumb which is explanation in this case. For understa” f the 
; he stopper of a leak must look, rather, to an investigation in. 
was itself the source from which this legend unconscious significance of this boy’s 4¢ a the 
leaked into English and American school- From its general content, we must mamerabl 
In another work 6 he Writes: ‘That story as a variation of one of the innig ou 
‘ children know. (some two hundred) flood myths ype th moe 
so well, is not known in Holland. It would not’ in the folklores of different peoples ° of 
illian jg’ 
All the Best in Holland, Dodd, ê Barnouw, Adriaan J.: The Land of bay ua 
E es rene xen Ji h Orange. Philadelphia and New York: (A 
f nJ.: ae pi ree 
dation, KESU ae pet eas pr idane. TS 1950 Travel Guide to Europe 


lands American Four 


ë The girl who was moved to tears 


4 in reading it aloud 
in Mary ol. Dodge’s Lesson 62. z 


Sloan Associates, Inc., New York, p. 396- 
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divergent cultural groups. Rank ® has made a 

detailed study of the relationship between flood » 
myths and dreams having to do with urination 
ma with birth. In many primitive myths the 
pa is clearly expressed as a urinary product. 
e quoted a legend of the Tlatlasikoala Indian, 
pee believed that lakes and rivers originated 
through the urination of a human being. In 
aes a woman is specifically cited as the source. 
a one legend of the American primitives 
oe is a remarkable parallel (although in 
G erse) to the Biblical myth of Noah and the 
a Flood. In this paz‘icular version, a 
a and a woman built a boat on the top of a 
Le ote The young man wondered how the 
him Would go to sea, but the woman reassured 
Pi They loaded the boat with food and sat 
ae Then the woman urinated and from her 
e arose a great flood upon which they 

Oated. » 
eae the specific detail of having a leak 
eon and preventing serious damage to the 
Mean the hero, and those whom he tries to 
oe has its mytholdgical parallels. Rank, for 
ag ple, stated: ‘The same boy once asked 
R Teflectively, whether 1 knew why the toilet 
marked with 00, and told me, when I said 
sy not know, eager to have his reply, that he 
i Tecently read in Munchhausen’s Adventures 
ee the hero, according to his own revort, had 
nee the sinking of the boat, which had 
i ung a leak, by sitting down on the hole with 
arri precious 00 (behind) and so had pre- 
legend the water from entering’.® Similar 
devel S are told about Noah when a leak 
sto Oped in the ark. ‘The snake on „board 
eT a leak with his tail, or the dog stops the 
Mone his nose, causing dogs’ noses to be 
tone ton cold and wet, or Noah’s wife 
cn the leak with her elbow, thus’ causing 
himself elbows to be forever cold, or Noah 
the Jen’ when the leak grew still larger, sat on 
stan, hae which explains why a man always 
S with his back to the fire.’ ae 

SUgpest nificance of these different versions 
i oe S the existence of controls arising from 
Ureth: Nt levels of libidinal development before 
tal control is acquired. Of particular 


ung im Wecktrau, 
Denken °’, Jahrbuch 
'hologische For- 


en, 4, 1912 pp. 51- 

, pp. 51-115. 
ank, O.: op. cit., p. 102 (translated), 7 
Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology ans 
, i049" I, p. 395, Funk and Wagnalls Co., New 
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importance is the anal (retentive) tendency 
expressed in the last Noah and the Munch- 
hausen myths: the flood (urination) is held 
back by some derivative of the anal libido. 

As a result of his investigation, Freud writes 
that Rank ‘argues very plausibly that a large 
number of dreams due to urethral stimulus are 
really caused by sexual stimuli, which at first 
seek to gratify themselves by way of regression 
to the infantile form of urethral eroticism. 
Those cases are especially instructive in which 
the urethral stimulus, thus produced leads to 
waking and the emptying of the bladder, 
whereupon, in spite of this relief, the dream'is 
continued and expresses its need in undis- 
guisedly erotic images.’ ** 

‘The same symbolic representations which in 
the infantile sense constitute the basis of the 
vesical dream appear in the ‘recent’ sense in 
purely sexual significance: water = urine = 
semen = amniotic fluid; ship = ‘to pump 
ship’ (urinate) = seed = capsule ; getting wet 
= enuresis = coitus = pregnancy; swimming 
= full bladder = dwelling place of the unborn; 
rain = urination = symbol of fertilization ; 
travelling (journeying = alighting) = getting 
out of bed = having sexual intercourse (honey- 
moon journey); urinating = sexual ejacula- 
tion.’ 1° , $ 

We are now 
The Boy and the Dike. 
and others have poini 
between dreams and myths, and the similarity 
of dynamic mechanisms between them. In 
this story the boy uses his finger to plug up a 
hole ir the dike, and by doing this he prevents 
the ocean from coming in and inundating the 
land. This statement, viewed in terms of our 
knowledge of the unconscious, sounds very 
much like the inhibition of a urinary impulse. 
Actually it is not the ocean which will come in, 
but the urine which will flow out. The element 
© child’ or ‘ boy’ in the story now gains addi- 
tional significance, since it is important for the 
child to learn to control his bladder. The tiny 
opening is the urethral one, which must be 
closed at any cost, for if the trickle (of urine) 
continues, the ocean will soon break through 


able to return to the story of 
Rank,!3 Abraham," 
ted out the parallels 


11 Quoted from Freud, S.: The Interpretation of 
Dreams. George Allen and Unwin, London, 1937, 
Dolo 3 

12 Rank, O.: op. cit. ah 

13 Rank, O., op. cit. and other writings by same author. 

14 Abraham, K.: Dreams and Myths, A Study in 
Race Psychology. Ntvous and Mental Disease Pub- 


lishing Co., New York, 1913. i 
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and inundate the land.- In other words, once the 
flow starts, it will no longer be possible to 
control it, and the damage will be great. This 
is particularly well expressed in the drawings in 
the Hungarian comic periodical (Fidibusz) 
discovered by Ferenczi and reprinted in the 
Interpretation of Dreams.1* Here, it will be 
remembered, the urinary flow is so great that 
ultimately it is able to float a huge ocean liner, 
before the sleeping nursemaid awakens from 
her dream. 

One is reminded of the fact that many boys 
when struggling to control the impuise to 
urinate will sometimes squeeze the urethra so 
that no urine will leak out. One adult patient, 
for example, who was in analysis, discussed a 
troublesome symptom which he had. It 
consisted of an extremely intense and intoler- 
able urgency to urinate under certain circum- 
stances. The symptom was entirely psycho- 
genic in origin and had no organic basis what- 
Soever. At times this impulse resulted in an 
uncontrollable trickle or dribble of urine. On 
a few occasions, moreover, the impulse to 
urinate was so powerful that he completely 
lost all ability to Stop the urination once it 
began, so that he actually urinated into his 
trousers on the street. He became very con- 
cerned at the Possibility of a Tepetition of this 
very embarrassing experience, so much so that, 
When the urgency became very great, he would 
grasp his penis and tightly squeeze the urethra 
while he ran to the nearest toilet. 


way 
On some occasi 


or some misbehaviour, 
During these 


insert his finger into his flaccid penis and actually 
Invaginate it as far as he could in order to stop 
the flow of urine. 


behaviour of this boy and 
the dike Story is very striking. 
Viewed from the standpoint of urinary 


¿become clarified. 
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control in the child, other details of the story 
In many versions, for 
example, the boy spends the night alone on the 
dike. He is frightened, and he prays to God to 
give him strength to continue to hold his finger 
in the dike. In some accounts he eventually 
falls asleep, while in others the implication 8 
that he loses consciousness or even beat, 
This gives us a clue to the reason for his bene 
and’ desperate effort to control his impu ae 
to urinate. It suggests that the penalty for j 
failure to control this impulse and its associated 
fantasies would be castration, which is the ancon 
scious significance of the numbness and don 
Moreover, in many versions of the story i 
boy is on his way home from visiting a bna 
man who is a friend of the family. The a, 
duction of this seemingly incidental elen ce 
into the account then gains added significan 
inasmuch as it represents a displacement on 
the blind man of the punishment for ia 
expression of the forbidden instinctual impu 

The presence of this material referable. 
castration anxiety, as well as the introduc ests 
of the blind man in many versions, ge? al 
that the story alludes to the child’s 0¢ ve 
Struggle against the father. We are able sium 
the aggression expressed through the mee" 
of the, blind man who must represent 
castrated father as well as being the ‘ek is 
upon whom the child’s castration anxie ale 
displaced. The theme of the boy’s eal 
and triumph against a father figure is graphies ag 
expressed in one version in the follo 
manner: 17 


pject 


ice 
- . . a8 his ear touched the dike, he heard the 3a to 
of the great sea murmuring. The sound see™ 
say... gainst 
‘Iam the great sea, No one can stand “ny 
me. Whst are you, a little child, that yoU 
keep me out? Beware! Beware! .. > Il and 
And the water went on beating at the walb fpe 
murmuring, ‘I will come through, I Wi run 
through, I will get you, I will get you, run - ' 
- - „ before I come through.’ pall not 
The boy’s response to this was: ‘ You § 
come throngh! T will not run.’ the 
From this we must understand pee is 
conflict with and the triumph over the strug’ 
expressed through a projection to th a other 
and triumph over the sea, epitomized i 


mythology as King Neptune. 


ap Freud, S.: The Interpreti 
Allen and Unwin, London, 3472" ee Se 
1 Bow Bells version. i 


; Childre" 
* Bryant, S. C.: How to Tell Stories t0 
Houghton Mifflin, New York, 1905. 
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a various versions of the story the boy’s 
Thati 6 nee as having been a sluicer. 
okas is duties were to take care of the large 
inteni gates which were placed at regular 
eae ee regulated the flow of water into 
Son fon the canals.38 In this way the connec- 
. ween the father and the sea is expressed 
ah a olany intimate manner. By his 
his 1 reagan the boy demonstrates that like 
ch o her, and even better than the latter, he 
Sat entol the flow of water. In many of the 
ae it is the father, or a father figure, who 
fom t e boy after his night of vigil, thus 
is — him that in spite ot his expression of 
acaba thoughts and wishes, he will 

I un unpunished. 

tis interesting that in the Bow Bells version ° 


t s 
eather is represented as a fisherman and tells 


at little Hans, when you are a big man like me, 
Will be a fisherman, and sail my boat.’ 
A th Hans would reply gravely: ‘ No, when I am 
T I shall ask the King to let me watch the dikes, 
ro will keep back the sea and save my country 
™ suffering any sorrow.’ 


trough the mechanism of his heroic.action 
a es over his father, who is but a fisher- 
froze In this version, however, the boy „dies, 
agai n with cald, while holding his coat pressed 
a nst the hole in the dike. He is sùccessful in 
as a ruggle against the sea (father), but dies 
f t Tesult of this attempt. Our understanding 
his is that his death became the expiation 
father. guilt over his aggression against his 
es are to examine this element of aggression 
must T expressed against the father figure, we 
ealin ear in mind the fact that we are here 
Tealit g with a myth which has no,basis in 
eleme, From this standpoint the manifest 
ang nts follow the theme of what is essentially 
Ove cue fantasy. The boy’s entire circle of 
famil, Objects, involving the members of his 
ing a his friends and neighbours, are placed 
Escue, aea from which they are subsequently 
this co by his heroic act. We are rerainded, in 
nnection, of the mechanism of aggression 

fro the rescue fantasy which was describe 
e> the material of adult patients by Sterba.?® 
Pointed out that the object of the rescue 


fantasy is often the very person against whom 
there existed some aggression. He is placed, 
in the fantasy, in a dangerous situation from 
which he can subsequently be rescued. In 
this story we may see that the objects against 
which such aggression could be directed are 
manifold in number. Such a diffusion may 
serve to disguise that the aggression is directed 
against a specific individual, included in the 
multitude, namely the father, as we have learned 
froni other material. 

Coincident with this material about the 


- fathers we are able fo observe the other side 


of the Oedipus complex, namely the libidinal or 
incestuous relationship to the mother. If we 
allow ourselves a s§mbolic interpretation of 
the boy’s activity, we have then to consider the 
dike which is made of earth as equated with 
Mother Earth. The boy is represented as lying 
on his mother (spending the night with her) and 
inserting his finger (penis) into her. He suc- 
ceeds also in saving her (motherland) from the 
father (the sea) who seeks to inundate (destroy 
or ravish) her. 

By putting his finger into the hole in the 
dike, the little boy, according to our under- 
standing of the myth, strives to inhibit or con- 
trol his impulse to urinate and thereby to 
inhibit his unconscious thoughts or fantasies 
h would be associated with this impulse. 
However, we are able to see here, as is so often 
the case, that the original instinctual tendency 
is expressed, although in a distorted manner, 
by or through the very defence against the 
We may understand from this that the 


whic 


impulse. i 
numbness which the boy experiences represents 
the loss of any sensation in his penis. In this 


way he denies any, participation of the organ in 
any pleasuratle activity, and at the same time 
indicates what the punishment for 


the story 1 t 
such feelings and fantasies should be, namely 
castration. It is interesting to note that, on 


vity and the genital pro- 
duct are expressed through the medium -of 
urination. This is entirely in keeping with the 
clinical observation that in many instances the 
nocturnal enuresis of childhood is replaced by 
the nocturnal seminal emissions of adolescence. 

There is -another point which should be 
mentioned in connection with his heroic deed. 
In the unconscious there is no concept of one’s 


this level, sexuai acti 


1g 

t is į i z A ond 

urn interesting that in some versions (London 

bo, oe Entertainment, see op. cit.) the hole which the 

Sluicgs Overs is actually in the wood of one of the large 
» again indicating the unreality of the story. 


19 Bow Bells, op. cit. oe 
20 Sterba, R.: ‘Aggression 1n the Rescue Fantasy ’, 


Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1940, 9, pp. 505-508. 
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own death or destruction. Freud has said: 
“Our unconscious does not believe in its own 
death; it behaves as if immortal.’ 21 In another 
connection he said: ‘It is this very feeling of 
being a hero which one of our best authors has 
well expressed in the famous phrase, “ Es kann 
dir nix g’schehen!*’ (Nothing can happen to 
me.) It seems to me, however, that this sig- 
nificant remark of invulnerability very clearly 
betrays His Majesty the Ego, the hero of all 
daydreams and novels.’ ?2? Certainly the little 
boy hero acted in this way. This narcissistic 
position in itself recaptures the early stages of a 
child’s development when he believes in the 
magical omnipotence of his thoughts. He need 
but have the wish and with his little finger he 
can stem the force of the entire ocean. 

In this little myth we are able to observe the 
emotional intensity of the dynamic conflicts 
which are present in many layers in the psychic 
life of the child. We are able to discern how the 
little boy is able to gratify, although in a sym- 
bolic fashion, his oedipal strivings, how he is 
able to triumph over his father and possess his 
mother. But this is not all, because in every 
version (except that of Bow Bells) he is sub- 
sequently rescued by a kind father or father 
substitute. He is not condemned for his deed, 
but on the contrary he is.made a national hero 
for all children to emulate for generations to 
come. Such would hardly be the fate of one 
who actually gratified his instinctual strivings, 
The reason for this would seem to be the fact 
that the gratification was, after all, on a sub- 
limated level, one which took, the welfare of 
ne fe welderation. There is no doubt 
IRR Sa such a level jn one’s 
or to renoun ee necessary to abandon 

f ce one’s infantile instinctual 
tendencies. We know that this constitutes a 
mature way of dealing with such impulses. It 
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is, in fact, the formation of a successful, well- 
functioning superego which makes this task 
possible, and which develops in the mental 
apparatus with the shattering of the Oedipus 
complex. In this little myth, the struggle which 
takes place in the individual between the 
gratification of his instinctual tendencies am 
their proper renunciation is compressed inte 
single night, for dramatic effect, instead of t 
verz many months. that are required in actually 
We are thus able to understand that E 
heroic action of tkis boy consists, at one let 
of his triumph over his father. According 
Freud’s definition ?3 of a hero as ‘a man be 
stands up manfully against his father and in t F 
end victoriously overcomes him’, the boy 18 e 
hero because he is able, single-handed, to oe 
come so formidable and powerful an oppor’ 
as the ocean, King Neptune himself. ne 
ever, this is only part of this boy’s act of hero's i 
his deed has a further symbolic meaning: 
triumph was not only over the sea, 0 te 
father, but at another level it also repress agl 
his triumph over his own infantile instin® 
impulses. He is able to control his W's i A 
urinate and.through it to control and renda Ke 
his infantile sexual demands. By accomP >, 
ing this he becomes the object of love, i 
tion, and honour to all. It'is this MP" 
triumph over his father as well as ry i 
instinctual impulses which“ gives this stoT -pi 
great appeal and emotional conviction- f 1l 
story is believed so readily, in spite sity is 
evidence to the contrary, because the Tea Te 
that we, too, were born like the hero a” r out 
had to acquire those same controls ove 


r his 


*1 Freud, S.: Thoughts for the Ti 
Death, 1915. imes on War and 
mea Collected Papers, Vol. IV, p. 313. Hogarth 


x on 
own instinctual impulses which this hero 
in so dramatic a fashion. 
, (Received 15 October, 1952) 
greamins 


2? Freud, S.: The Relation of the Poet to Day' 
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Adelaide McF. Johnson. ‘Some Etiological 
Pects of Repression, Guilt and Hostility.” 


unii Paper attempts to re-evaluate the concepts of 
Obsery ion, restitution and hostility in the light of 
a See made by anthropologists and col- 
on iia therapists working with parent and child 
enviro; relative importance of biological and 
a einanti] factors in early developnient. 
repress; o dstinction to the ‘classical * view that 
innate ton is a normal mechanism provoked by an 
Crepan antagonism between ego and id or a dis- 
(instin, Cy between their rates of development 
esa anxiety) :t is suggested that it Is a 
mental. ism of adaptation to pathological environ- 
areas a ditions and that ‘the extent to which. 
epa ion occurs is one index of the degree of 
Tture from good health’. : 
in ching topment of guilt and restitutive drives 
°xDlicable = with cold, unloving parents 1s, only 
tte e on the assumption that it is a realistic 
minim, s to appease the source of gratification of 
Ing ae » Primary needs. ‘ Our concept of the mean- 
Sive yj Nant should be expanded to the more inclu- 
Urge € that guilt is a need for punishment in an 
Tathe eee reparation to a “needed object 
Situation in limiting the meaning to the common 
Patental ey which restitutive behaviour arises from 
. Hosti Ove and the child’s fear of losing it. 
biologi ile aggressiveness, as distinguished 
the ee inherited aggressiveness, originates 17 
Mate tse of the infant’s incorporation of the total 


T: i 7 
hostititg attitude, which includes the mother’s own 


from 


S: S 
hi r Feldman. * Anxiety and Orgasm.” 
by ¢ 5 Paper is concerned with the problems raised 
Anxiety scUrrence in both waking and dream life of 
Combin accompanied by genital excitement. This 
ation, which can be seen in anxiety and 
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punishment dreams, beating and other sado- 
masochistic phantasies, examination dreams, stage 
fright, etc., is traced by the author to a repressed, 
incestuous, sexual drive which has been activated 
by sexùal frustration or by some stimulus, which by 
association has become connected with repressed 
sexuality. The ego in such circumstances may use 
anxiety as a partial defence and act as if it wished 
and accepted punishment, even though it is more 
or less aware of the underlying sexual impulse. 
The tension between ego and super-ego is perceived 
as both painful and pleasurable, libido and anxiety 
co-existing. ‘It is, in other words, a hypo- 
critical as if state in which the ego perceives anxiety 
on one level and lust on another.’ 


Bruce R. Merrill. ‘ Childhood Attitudes toward 
Flatulence and their Possible Relation to Adult 


Character.” . 

The author describes a small group of men to 
whom flatulence was of especial psychological 
significance. Though fhey all showed obsessive 
features, their characters deviated markedly from 
the ‘anal type’ described by Freud. They were 
arrogant, boastful und fraudulent, possessed a 
ribald, sarcastic wit and a tendency to use unusually 
foul language, and used passing flatus for aggressive 
and exhibitionist purposes. They showed a simi- 
larity of childhood developmental patterns. At the 
phallic level their flatulence represented an in- 
adequate identification with the father. At the anal 
level, they showed an inadequate enjoyment of, 
and capacity for, achievement. A disturbed oral 
development was evidenced by impulsiveness and 
inadequate super-€g0 development. 


George Gerö. ‘The Concept of Defense.” 


This discussion of the concept of defence is 
summarized by the author: ‘I have attempted to 
indicete some of the problems involved in the cor- 
ception of defence. In a restricted sense, defence 
is viewed as the sum of those unconscious ego 
activities which work towards maintaining a neu- 
rotic equilibrium and thus hinder the emergence of 
the transference neurosis; they tend to prevent the 
crystallization of the neurotic conflicts in the 
analytic process. Defences are directed against 
instinctual drives as well as against anxiety, and 
those vanguards of the drives, the emotions. I 
have endeavoured to show that the mechanisms of 
defence are complex entities which may involve 
several defensive posi‘ions and that it is fruitful to 
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distinguish between the deep, unconscious, auto- 
matic defence mechanisms and those located in 
what we called the layers of defence near the ego. 
‘Reflections concerning a differentiation of the 
concepts, defence and resistance, are presented 
with the intention of finding the sometimes elusive 
but nevertheless very specific nature of the concept 
of defence. These reflections are in accord with the 
current psychoanalytic endeavour to recognize 
with greater precision the role played by the ego 
in the process of defence.’ 


William G. Niederland. ‘Three Notes on the 


Schreber Case.” s 


. These three glosses on Freud’s classic study deal 
with: 

(1) The onset of Schrever two illnesses. Freud 
only concerned himself with the later of Schreber’s 
two breakdowns, the onset of which he attributed, 
in part at least, to the somatic factor of the male 
climacteric. Niederland points out that this factor 
cannot be implicated in Schreber’s first illness 
eight or nine years earlier and draws attention to the 
fact that the first illness began when Schreber was 
a candidate for the Reichstag, while the second 
followed his appointment as Senatpraesident of 
Saxony. In each case reality demanded of him an 
active masculine role, and the author suggests that 
this demand was the precipitating factor, which, in 
both illnesses, released his latent passive feminine 
tendencies. 


(2) Linguistic observations. The author shows 
how various apparently meaningless passages of 
Schreber’s Memoirs become intelligible if the full 
German, and particularly South German, range of 


Meanings of words in the original text is taken into 
account, , 


(3) The ‘ascent from Flechsig to God’ in 
Schreber’s delusional system. Schrebcr’s pro- 
gressive deification of his physician, and Lis uncon- 
scious equation of him with -his father, is traced 
through the series of delusional ‘names „Schreber 


gaveħim. 
` aan Bychowski. 


/ V . Metapsychology of Artis- 
tic Creation.’ 


Although the defensive character of the creative 
impulse is often clinically detectable, it is probable 
that it more often arises from less pathological 
sources, among which narcissistic omnipotence is 
preponderant. The artist wishes to create imperish- 
able objects and to perpetuate the past in defiance of 
the inevitability of change and oblivion. His 
desire to perpetuate the past includes the desire to 
relieve the painful; in this respect the artist’s ego 
resembles that of the ego in traumatic neurosis. 
He tends to relive his childhood by projecting both 
his repressed id impulses and unconscious super- 
ego components on to objects of his own creation. 
His stock of projectible objects is greatly increased 
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by his ability to split off parts of his ego, which a 
maintained in incomplete repression, ready 
re-emerge when called upon by the creative se 
This faculty of the creative ego, when canpa f 
with the ego of the pre-psychotic and of ordin taa 
people, presupposes (a) an unusual strength 0 the 
and capacity for binding energy released from aa 
unconscious, and (b) an unusual mobility of ee. 
cathexis and psychic barriers (including ke 
boundaries), which is responsible for fhe its 
ego's easy access to the unconscious an mse 
abiiity to perceive external reality in ter sychic 
symbolic meaning» and to express intra-P 
experiences in terms of material reality. becomes 

During the crzative process libido be bjects 
deflected in three directions; (1) towards the © 
created by the artist, which absorb a major 
his narcissistic and object libido; (2) towarc® 
of reality which become invested with ee om its 
libido; and (3) libido becomes diverted ee for 
original instinctual aims to provide the ote sub- 
creation. This last is the process Freud ca m that 
timation. Sublimation in the artist differs fect 
in other civilized persons in its scope and hom is 
It may well be that in certain instances t ding 
re-sexualizaticn of sublimated impulses leas eulting 
an unusual intensity and vividness in the ™ 
work of art. -a 
Genius: 
p are 
Mozart’s personality and creative , ee: ie 
interpreted by Esman in terms of his mE A 
valent relationship with his father, a rigid, 
tarian chazacter, whe: was Mozart’s only 
teacher. Much of Mozart’s life can be S° 
acting out of hostility towards the father- 
work ke both identified with his father other, 
to outdo him in competition for his se 
whom he was devoted. The fact that Mitton iP 
most beautiful and gayest music was nfirmatiOn 
periods of depression affords striking “neories y 
of Sharpe’s, Roheim’s and Lee’s { 
sublimation. 


en as ©. 


Two 
Leon‘J. Saul. ‘On the Value of On? o 
Interviews.’ Bolt 
Leon J. Saul. ‘ Wood as a Bisexual SYarized by 

These two notes are adequately summ! 


their titles. Charles pycrof t 
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Gregory Zilboorg. ‘The Emotiona 
and the Therapeutic Role of Insight.’ 


e co” 
The lack of clarity that attaches e pas t 
of insight is due to the fact that the 1" psy° 0 
opposed meanings, a psychiatric and nt is s0. “eS 
analytical one. To the psychiatrist inSI8 °, ons! 
thing positive which can be acquire 
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S pee electo awareness of motives, etc., accom- 
tie ` 7 appropriate id affect and ‘ emotional 
aoe anding `. What constitutes an appropriate 
whee eid affect for intellectual insight and 
<a cant emotional component’ of intellectual 
rage a ing is, is never defined. This view of 
beliefs N responsible for the popular but erroneous 
BE disc at a patient will lose his symptoms when 
ao ra what caused them and that insight is 
The at that a therapist can give his patient. 
tate snc arialytieal view of insight is that it B a 
cree ih ego functioning which arises naturally 
Kanne A patient is freed of thè surplus of uncon- 
ida Sa ects which prevents him feeling what he 
product seeing what he sees. it appears as:a by- 
ond psychological liberation and * should 
of eles ered as the ultimate and crowning point 
point Cruces. of ego functioning ’. From this 
insight iew there can be no question of * giving 
rat is the nature of the insight that is necessary 
It is a preservation of good therapeutic results? 
of the viously not solely a question of the strengtn 
ego A SINCE there are individuals with strong 
un tee ee whose neurotic character 1S 
sonala. le. It is indeed, Zilboorg suggests, per- 
ego’ ae of this kind with a ‘smugly integrated 
are “la o in our professional and academic circles 
cones ey responsible for auch purely intellectual 
“for i as emotional or unconscious insight > and 
cultur: È neat yet loosely knit interpretations of 
hetal, racial, or national patteri ’. Psycho- 
Which based on this kind of intellectualism, in 
Constit the therapist actively dispenses insight, 
Psych T a return of repressed resistances to depth 
as ca ogy, however much they may masquerade 
Meee cons based on ego psychology. The 
tesults eee therapies give can only produce 
ego. L y strengthening the repressive forces of the 
trary eee non-defensive insight is, on the con- 
can be ased ona real re-integration of the ego which 
Telivin only acquired through a gradual process of 
“Such g and working through in the transference. 
ake aanl is a purely affective process i” the 
ciatio which follows rational and affective appre- 
n of a new orientation of the ego toward the 


Wor 
ld and toward one’s own self.’ 


ay ; 
‘Th homas S. Szasz. ‘On the Psychoanalytic 


ae of Instincts.’ 
Under Paper examines some of the basic concepts 
instin ying Freud’s theory of the Life and Death 
cts. It is pointed out that Freud based his 


y $ 
tae of a Death instinct on the assum 


5 . 

act 2 was applicable to living organisms. In 

«ct it is valid only for closed systems, whereas 

nde E is an open system € 

(negatis definable by its ability to take energy 
lve entropy) from its environment. The 


ption 
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hypothesis is therefore suggested that there is but 
one primary instinct, a Life instinct, the aim of 
which is to maintain the life processes of any given 
system in continued operation. 

Carrel’s tissue culture experiments are cited as 
consistent with this hypothesis. Under optimal 
metabolic conditions, such as probably no longer 
ever occur in nature, issues grow indefinitely and 
are potentially immortal, ageingand death apparently 
only occurring as a response to environmental 
interference with the life instinct. Carrel’s experi- 
ments’show further that when the life instinct 
operates unopposed there is only growth and no 
development of new ‘structures or functions. 
Adaptation is therefore the result of frustration. 
Two kinds of adaptation alone are possible, pro- 
gressive with increasing differentiation and regressive 
with loss of differentiation. Among the factors 
affecting the choice of mode of adaptation the degree 
of complexity of the organism is of paramount 
importance, primitive systems tending to adapt 
progiessively, complex ones regressively. 

A full bibliography of the literature on the Death 


instinct is appended. 


Paul Freedman. ‘The Bridge: A Study in 


Symbolism.’ 

Friedman discusses the sym 
in a paper rich in illustrative material derived from 
the psycho-analytical literature, from his own 
clinical practice, and from mythological and literary 
sources. His observations confirm Ferenczi’s 
conclusions that the bridge symbolizes (a) the 
penis, which unites the parents during sexual 
intercourse, (b) the changes of state from intra- 
uterine to extra-uterine existence (birth) and from 
life to death, both changes being associated with 
incestuous phantasies, and (c) ‘changes of condi- 
tion’ in general. In addition Friedman states that 
in his experience bridge dreams play a crucial role 
in thoseranalyses in which they occur. They are 
transference dreams-and appear at a strategic point 
in the life of the patient. 


It is his impression “ 
bridge symbol in a dream stems from a very deep 


repression, since the analyses of such dreams 
seemed to free a great deal of material that had 
previously been inaccessible or withheld °. A 


‘Dream Timing.’ 


bolism of the Bridge 


Richard Renneker. 
Analysis of the dreams of a patient who pos- 
sessed the ability to awaken at a precise predeter- 


mined time led to the conclusion that he timed his 


dreams so that the security of knowing that his 
dreams would be interrupted by his alarm clock 
was used as a defence against the emergence of 
anxiety. Discussion of the problems raised by this 
observation leads to the hypothesis that ‘the 
sleeper, confronted with the necessity of dreaming, 
seeks those, conditions under which he can dream 
most safely, pleasurably, and with the least-expen- 
: 18 
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diture of energy. These conditions are partially 
secured through choice of a time to dream, deter- 
mined by the fact that the ego maintains in sleep an 
awareness of time relationships. Economic timing 
occurs under conditions of adequate control; 
however, should the pressure from the unconscious 
be exceedingly strong and the conflict with the ego 
acute, or the ego defences disorganized, a state of 
emergency ensues and the sleeper awakes. The 
ideal time for dreaming is in the morning or around 
awakening, because during that period sleep is 
most shallow, the dreamer is closer to conscious- 
ness, and there is therefore the added defence of 
accessibility to reality. The dreamer has the aware- 
ness of the easy availability of a tested defence 
(waking), behind a primary defence (dream work) 
should the conflict with the unconscious dream 
wishes become acute.’ i 


Geza Roheim. ‘ The Panic of the Gods.’ 


A recurrent theme in Indo-Germanic and Semitic 
mythologies is that the Gods are helpless ia the 
face of a monster (or monsters) who threatens to 
destroy them. They are, however, saved by a hero 
who intervenes with a mighty weapon and kills or 
subdues their attacker. Roheim gives several 
examples of this myth of ‘ the Panic of the Gods’ 
including the modified Greek version of Orestes’s 
pursuit by the Furies and his rescue by Apollo. 
He interprets it as a nightmare in which both the 
Gods and the attacking monsters are multiple 
representations of the dreamer, The monsters 
Tepresent the infant’s oral aggression by whom he 
feels himself Persecuted. The nightmare is brought 
to an end by an erection which is symbolized by 
the hero’s Weapon. Hence the dreamer is himself 


the hero. As Roheim points out, this interpreta- 
tion rejects the, 


classical Phylogenetic ‘ primal 
a theory in favour of an ontogenetic explana- 
n. “First taking shape in the form of 4 dream, 


Charles Rycroft, 


JOURNAL OF 


THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION 


1, 1953, No. 1. x 
Robert P. Knight. The 
Psychoanalytic Association, 


On behalf of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association its President announces ‘ the birth of a 
new psychoanalytic journal’. Its cordial recep- 
tion by, and relationship with, the three older 
Psycho-analytic journals is stressed. The new 
Journal will be the ‘ official’ journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association by virtue of the inclu- 
sion of the Bulletin of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association. The new journal should ‘ prove to 
have met an essential need of the meinbers of the 


Journal of the American 
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Association and of other professional people, ei 
and abroad, who follow the progress of psyc 
analytic thinking ’. 


Ralph R. Greenson. ‘ On Boredom.’ 


Fenichel (1934) described the state of boredom e 
consequence of dammed-up instinctual tenne 
with concomitant repression of the aim and ob 
of the instincts. New dynamic and strie p 
factors responsible for the state of boredom 
added. : . 

A case study allowed for the distinction ote 
apathetic and agitated form of boredom. "D of 
the apathetic state the patient penne 
feeling empty and: longed to fill up the emp o 
When this feeling approximated to the a ative 
Psychotic depression different oral-ineoree’ 5, 
impulses appeared: eating, fasting, drinking, te of 
sexuality, cunnilingus, pregnancy. The srie 
boredom is characterized by the absence orm ntasy 
In depression there is a rich though morbid p: felt 
life, and it is the world, not the seif, whieh w 
as empty. The emptiness in boredom eer the 
hunger and leads to various oral activities Wi tion 
aim and objects repressed. This is a manifes n 
of ego regression (Kris). . The emptiness tation 
merely a sensation but a psychic represe neil 
(Isaacs). ‘The emptiness represents the PW go- 
child with the image of “no-mother icobson 
breast”? The author agrees with Edith Jarective 
and Edward Bibring that boredom is an "ted 
state which is the result of certain Cool g 
defence mechanisms. Analysis brought orm of 
change froin the apatlietic tu the agitated = put 
boredom. The feeling of emptiness persis atient 
with the appearance of fantasies the tistying 
Started+to act; yet actions were not or and 
either; they had the character of ‘ diversio asur” 
distractions’. They were not egosyntonic z harm 
able or useful) or ego-dystonic (unpleasant tone y 
ful) but rather ego-alien (with no feeling 
all attached to them. 

Boredom can occur on any level O tions 
tion, but people with ‘strong oral fixa and bore” 
specially prone to it. Depression, apathy sion 
dom can thus be differentiated: cage 1 2 
lows from deprivation of love from ots ue t? 
internal objects, in apathy deprivation adm 
external factors, in boredom there is * Sè 
tered deprivation, loss of thoughts an 
which would lead to satisfaction °. 


za 
f organ re 


ae 

Annie Reich. ‘ Narcissistic Object Ch 
Women.’ otis the 

The ego ideal in contrast to the superege p the 
outcome of a narcissistic identifica:ion of gf 
idealized parent (Nunberg). Persistence Q 
diose ego ideals is the outcome of distur ats 
object relationship and ego developme ie. en 
gression is particularly responsible when pix? 
ideal shows unsublimated sexual features- 
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EE Of magio imitative gesturing (Berta Bornstein) 
foime R the ego ideal remaining external and thus 
Beton ue basis of „the “as if’ (Helene Deutsch) 
OTA Especially in women the awareness 
N, rence from men may lead to a regressive 
a an ` primitive ego ideals. Women may arrive 
E20 ide ee object choice when the narcissistic 
obiect etn externalized and fused with a love 
en he ego-ideal can therefore become a 
ag of the degree of pathology of the object 
Ron In women the need for identification can 
es a the basis of a subservient relationship to 
is ae he masochistic elementin such subservience 
eee based on the over-compensation of 
anse feelings against men Idealization and 
the ion sae with the idealized object may become 
dence es content of the object relationship. Depen- 
results E public opinion ° or specific third persons 
with a rom the pairing of a disturbed ego ideal 
ae n insufficiently developed superego. Sudden, 
with oe demolition of idealized figures, combined 
non epressive lowering of self-esteem is based 
Bhi predominance of aggression against the 
s on whom the ego ideal is built. 


Jacob A, Arlow, ‘Masturbation and Symptom 
Ormation.’ è 3 


oaeo masturbation and symptom formation, 
or te ation of instincts is reached by autoplastic 
ae ae autoerotic and autoaggresslv® pro- 
ae Conflict with important objects 1S avoided 
the se these * autonomous ° solutions result in 
; preservation of object relationships. Save for 
Synto, ement of guilt masturbation is- more ego- 
oe nic, whereas symptoms are ego-alien. In the 
i z the superego is intact, in the latter corrupt 
activit nder). In the masturbation conflict bodily 
tion y and fantasy undergo separate transforma- 
tion 1 Reunion of the two elements In masturba- 
leads to symptoms which represent the return 
Vier pation. Dreams, masturbation and 
fad om formation are reciprocally related and 
k alge an overlapping continuum for the 
arge of instinctual tensions. 


Syren S. Kubie. ‘The Distortion of the 
olic Process in Neurosis and Psychosis.’ 


nor? basic differences between pathological and 
examin: psychotic and neurotic processes are 
establien Descriptive psychiatry has failed to 
Crane A basis for such differentiation or classifi- 
either, _ dynamic psychiatry has not » succeeded 
tute fo It has become almost a fashion to substi- 
Prete: Or this older and descriptive phrase the more 
Only is words “interpersonal relations”. Not. 
en this substitution added nothing to 

Tstanding of the process; but the phrase itself 
acquired question-begging implications in 
nt debates over the relative roles of biological 
cultural factors in the genesis of psycho- 
ology, 


Curr e 


Path 
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The author’s investigation revolves round the 
nature of symbolic thinking. In all forms of 
human psychopathology there occur distortions of 
symbolic functions which cannot occur in the human 
infant before symbolic functioning begins. In 
animals too, the capability for symbolic thinking, 
feeling and behaviour is low. Can the concepts of 
neurosis and psychosis, the author asks, be applied 
to subhuman forms without introducing anthropo- 
morphic fallacies? The investing of the infant’s 
unmyelinated cerebrum with adult symbolic per- 
ceptions and fantasy formations leads into a world 
of science fiction. Presymbolic changes, however, 
may leave residual * erpotional disturbances and 
thus infiuence the acquisition of symbolic functions. 
It is the disturbance in the symbolic function itself 
which is examined in its relation to human psychc- 
pathology. s 

The word ‘symbol’ relates to three closely 
related processes which come under the general 
category of symbolic function and are discussed. 
The. distinction between ‘indirect representation ° 
and ‘ symbolization ° (Jones, Rappaport) is ex- 
amined. Every moment of thought and feeling 
involves simultaneously the activation of the three 
uses of ‘symbol’; the literal, the allegorical and 
the dreamlike. Unconscious symbols can be only 
one pole of a continuous spectrum. Every symbol 
refers to concepts which are derived from body 
needs and images and to concepts arrived at from 
percepts of the outside world, it has an enteroceptive 
and exteroceptive root., It has a link both in the ‘1’ 
world and in the * }on-I° world. The distinction 
between neurosis and psychosis depends upon 
whether the distortion of the relationship between 
the symbol and what it represents is primarily at the 
‘I1’ or at the “Not-I’ end of the symbolic linkage. 
Hallucinatory processes fall within the realm of 
normal psycholegical functions, while other have 
neurotic and still other psychotic implications. 

George Gero. ‘Defences in Symptom Forma- 
tion.” i 

Studying phobic symptomatology, the author 
shows that displacement in phobias is a biphasic 
act. Symptom formation begins with an inhibitory 
act, i.e. repression and fantasy formation, and is 
followed by an unconscious ego activity which 
materializes in phobic avoidance. It is more 
difficult to describe the defensive activities in 
obsessive thoughts which present themselves as 
symptoms. The content of the obsessive thought 
is easy to interpret. (In the case quoted it was 
oedipal and _preoedipal hostility.) The obsessive 
thought appears to be a release of the original now 
desexualized impulse. The desexualization creates 
the character of emptiness and alienation which 
marks the obsessive experience. The affectlessness 
of the obsessive patient gives way to anxiety when- 
ever in the analytic process the defences are under- 


stood and analysed. 
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K. R. Eissler. ‘ The Effect of the Structure of the 
Ego on Psychoanalytic Technique.’ 


Lack of distinction between three variables are 
responsible for the lowering of the standards of 
discussion of psycho-analytic technique. These 
three variables are: the patient’s disorder and per- 
sonality, the patient’s present life circumstances 
and the psycho-analyst’s personality. The paper 
deals with the first variable only. 

The pitfalls of flexibility of technique, of face to 
face interviews, and of advising and encouraging 
the patient are examined. Transference is not a 
tool of therapy but a source of energy, the analyst’s 
most effective tool is interpretation. Another tool 
is questioning the patient. There is, however, a 
principal difference between questioning in the 
course of the analytic proc2ss and for the purpose 
of conducting an interview. In the treatment of 
phobias the analyst may ‘impose on the patient 
a command’. This is a tool of an entirely different 
type. 

A deviation from the basic model technique of 
psycho-analysis might be called a parameter of the 
technique. Parameters have probably a lasting 
effect on the patient’s transference which cannot be 
undone by intepretations. In neither schizo- 
phrenia nor delinquency can the technique of free 

association be applied; in both cases the whole 
technique must be changed in all essential aspects, 
Four criteria are laid down which a Parameter has 
to fulfil if it can be accepted as being part of the 
Psycho-analytic technique. ” Doubt is expressed 
whether Schizophrenia has so far ever been treated 
by the basic model technique (free associations and 
interpretations). Psycho-analysis is effective in 
uae „Of schizophrenia, but there are 
ee ae ifferences when compared with the 
neurosis. 

Parameters of Psycho-analytic’ technique are 

ions in the patient's’ mental 
nse which Freud’ called 
A tentative comparison is made 


matology. The concept 
keeping within the four c 
will prevent new techniques from dey. 
“wild psycho-analysis ° and will enable us to study 
the underlying ego-modifications in schizophrenia 
as compared with those in the neuroses, 


Mark Kanzer. 


“Past and Present in the Trans- 
ference,’ 


A succinct statement of the author’s basic 
assumptions says: ‘Whereas the Pressure of the 
Past impels the ego to behave as if it were the id, 
according to the formula put forward by Nunberg, 
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it is equally true that the pressure of the present 
may demand of the id that it behaves as if it we 
the ego—i.e. so that regressive mechanisms may be 
employed to control reality.’ The reconstructiod 
of the past goes along with that of the presta 
Analysis of the transference both in its progressi 
and regressive aspect are the prerequisites of sen 
reconstruction. The analysis of the past al 2 
anticipation and modification of behaviour 10 ae 
present; this becomes apparent in the transfere 

neurosis. W.E. 


z E 
THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF TH. 
CHILD (An Annual) 


7,1952. 


in 
Heinz Hartmann: ‘The Mutual Influences 
the Development of Ego and Id’, pp. 9-30. 


t 

In the course of Freud’s writings the cone 
‘ego’ underwent numerous changes. Pea 
analysts are not always aware of “he pee 
dzawbacks of using the word ‘ ego’ and atta rence 
to it not a general but a specific meaning; the 
they speak of the reality ego, the defensive €Z% se 
organizing, the rational, the social ego. 
psycho-analysis aims at a final integrati 
general psychology the concept ego should 
as a general one, and when the term is v rtradict 
“particl concept’, such use should not con 
the general meaning. 

The interdependence of id and ego can the i: 
from the influences which the ego exerts on an 
The ego imposes on the id changes of aims simila! 
the modes of energy. Desexualization and ae are | 
process in respect of the aggressive dri stincts 
examples of this. On the other hand Te ego” 
lend some patterns for the development of "a P 
defence mechanisms. Individual variations jive 
development can be observed which havea o 
influence on the instincts, e.g. on the timing» sin 
emergence of the partial drives and the smselves 
which these partial drives manifest ses are 
(instinct development). Sleep and psycho ment; 
well suited for the study of early ego deve Fjcited 
The id-ego relationship can further be he bod 
through the study of the development of t st pro” 
ego and of object-relationships. The mip has 
found knowledge of the id-ego relations nflicts- 
come from the understanding of psychic CO” ate 
Closer exploration has led the author to ate ner 
his findings in terms of the ‘ non-conflictua a ro 
of the ego’. This sphere is a potent deter dealt 
the methods by which instinctual stimuli 4 
with. e exist 

At the onset of extrauterine life ae thes? 
neither an id nor an ego in the sense in v sis; an 
terms have been used in psycho-analy: pera’ 
undifferentiated phase has to be assumed A formi 
at first. This view agrees with Freud’s OW 1 
lations. How the ‘differentiation of €80 


be show? 


% 
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from the undifferentiated state is achieved, the 
author briefly states. Biological determinants play 
no smaller a part in ego development than they do in 
id development. Adaptation and synthetization 
are biologically rooted functions of the ego. They 
are innate, and not merely the result of the inter- 
action of the instinctual drives with the environ- 
ae From the study of ego functions a direct 
i ad leads to physiological (especially brain physio- 
gical) understanding of psychological phenomena. 
h contrast to the views expressed in The Ego°and 
e Id, Freud himself later widened his statement on 
© origin of the defence mechénisms, and said that 
RA have a hereditary core. In addition to the 
ee and to reality there is a third force which acts 
eee ego and gears its development: its own 
attenti characteristics. Ives Hendrick has drawn 
on to the primary disturbances of the ego. 
from te 8° relationship has also to be viewed 
ete e aspect of mental energy. The difference 
the E id energy and ego energy is outlined, and 
E A ization"of aggressive energy by the ego dis- 
Ecom; Neutralization’ of energy seems to have 
standin, an indispensable postulate for the under- 
in te of the energetic processes which operate 
Fin ne organization, ; 

a y the concepts ‘ego-autonomy’, primary 
Mental ton autonomy are brought together with 
author t, evelopment in general. This enables the 
and pe © throw new light on regression in neurosis 

Psychosis, 

Teadj Winding up the discussion following or the 
Df Papers on ‘The Mutual Influences in 
ter, elopment of Ego and Id’ at ‘the 18th 
lam oe Psycho-Analytical Congress in Amster- 
Telation b 951 Hartmann emphasizes the inter- 
Clinica] etween psycho-analytic theory and therapy. 
theses h Observations and formulation of hypo- 
the | mee to be promoted simultaneously, and 
er must not be equated with speculation. 
ame relationship exists between physical 
ne and physiological theory. 

Develo Offer. ‘The Mutual Influences in the 
Dp, paca of the Ego and Id: Earliest Stages’, 


OB 
Medici 


The bac: 
Of Der basic functions of the ego, which are control 


are nee tion, of motility, of memory and learning 
Only de Created by the instinctual needs; they are 
Of ide veloped under their influence. The process 
body, i ifferentiation originates in the infant's 
` y aon. no environment exists until the self as 
in at ap perience has come into existence. The 
A the DS a special position among other objects 


Ma World $ 
tion ation l of perception. 


the: In gio cee reflected in body-ego matura- 
lo? arise ite of the environment’s efforts (mother) 
ag’ of tha- Mfancy situations which amount to a 
Sain a, S feeling of self. It has to be recreated 
Stati, 1 the acts of awakening from sleep. 

allucination which preceeds the wish- 


Instinct and ego” 
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fulfilling hallucinatory processes is discussed; 
also trauma and anxiety in relation to the formation 
of the earliest object relations. 


Anna Freud, LL.D. ‘The Mutual Influences 
in the Development of Ego and Id. Introduction 
to the Discussion’, pp. 42-50. 

A review of the relationship between ego and id 
and the metapsychological exploration of their 
interdependence would to-day lead to a review of 
the whole of psycho-analytic theory. Four points 
are selected and discussed. 


(1) Development towards Object Relationship. 
Hoffer kas described it a's proceeding from a primi- 
tive form (being part of the milieu interne, nar- 
cissistic) to the ‘ psychological’ object, Hartmann 
as a progression from the ‘ need-satisfying * object 
to ‘object constancy’, Melanie Klein as changes 
from the stage of part objects to whole objects. 
Anna Freud’s own studies suggest that quantita- 
tive factors have to be taken into account. The 
child at first demands immediate satisfaction: an 
object not suited to give it is exchanged for another 
one, provided it serves the need for gratification. 
Later the personal attachment increases, satisfac- 
tion can be altered, the object remaining the same. 
Separation from the object at this stage causes 
extreme stress and the attachment to a particular 
object cannot be maintained. Transference to a 
substitute takes place. Ego maturation brings 
about the ability to maintain an object relatic_iship 
in spite of interruptions. Regression to the tran- 
sient and intermittent object relations takes place 
in adult neuroses and psychoses. 

(2) Partial Ego Concepts. Wartmann’s warning 
against the one-sided use of a partial ego-concept 
is stressed. When studying anxiety and defence 
mechanisms we æasily lose sight of the ego as a 
synthesizing agent. The ego in the first instance is 
an ally of the id, and only in the course of its further 
development does it become a moderator and 
obstructionist. . 

(3) Tne Concept of an Undifferentiated Id-Ego. 
The advantages of the conception of an undif- 
ferentiated id-ego phase are discussed, and its value 
for the studying of innate, hereditary ego-attitudes 
emphasized. 3 


(4) Primary Ego Autonomy. This useful concept 
(Hartmann) sheds ‘light on some areas of child 
development, which are governed at present by 
contradictory and confusing hypotheses ’. Academic 
psychologists tend to overrate the role of the 
* apparatus °, psycho-analysts that of the instinctual 
drives. Retardation of development has to be 
examined from at least three different angles and not 
from a single one such as rejection by the mother, 
In cases of retardation the therapeutic approach 
will be a twofold one; the child should be enabled 
to learn to. link his emotions with the images it 
acquires in contact with the outer world, thus 
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draining instinctual energy into the intellectual 
apparatus, and, secondly, the child should have 
Opportunities to form reliable object relations and 
identifications. The apparatus which formerly 
was under the influence of the drives will thus come 
under the influence of ego control. 


(5) Secondary Ego Autonomy. In addition to 
the very lucid illustrations of secondary ego 
autonomy, its role in symptom-neuroses in contrast 
to general regressive processes, involving the 
instincts and the ego organization as a whole, is 
discussed. In total regression the regressed ego 
complies with the id forces; internal conflict 
hardly exists in these cases of failure of adaptation. 
In contrast the symptom neuroses show that large 
parts of the ego have remained intact, and this 
intactness conflicts with tHe results of regressions. 
Cultural changes have brought about an increase 
of fluctuating mental disorders at the expense of 
the well-defined neuroses in which irreversible ego 
achievements allow for stability of the personality 
in spite of symptomatic incapacity. 


* The Mutual Influences in the Development of Ego 
and Id. Discussants*, Melanie Klein, pp. 51-53. 


In previous writings the author expressed the 
view that the ego’s Capacity to tolerate anxiety 
depends on constitutional factors: further, that the 
ego functions from the beginning, that at the same 
time introjection and projectior.operate in disposing 
of anxiety, and that object relations are established 
from the first contact with the external world. 

The role of the life and death instinct in ego 
functioning is emphasized. Differing from Freud, 
the death instinct within should be considered the 
Source of primary’ anxiety, the fear of annihilation. 
The struggle between life and death instinct involves 
the ego. The ego operates in the service oi’ the life 
Instinct. Splitting processes together with intro- 
Jection and projection represent some of the most 
fundamental early mechanisms. * 


Gey is the mental corollary to the instincts 
(Susan Isaacs). Like the instin 
from the onset, 


All three regions of the mind, id, égo, superego 


she states, makes it 
her discussion exclus 
of ego and id. The 
on the whole of 
summarized, 
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S. Nacht, M.D., pp. 54-59. 


The author rejects Hartmann’s proposition of an 
‘ autonomous sphere of the ego °, which he finds to 
remain unsubstantiated. In his opinion Loewen- 
stein’s illustrations of such a sphere can as well bs 
interpreted according to Freud’s early view on t ý 
development of the ego as sequelae of the inter 
action of id-drives with the environment. a 

In thé new-born certain automatisms have ba 
obssrved which disappear immediately after e 
but reappear again in the course of progress! o 
ego-development. The energic source of ae 
functions has to be looked for in the sea 
The author agrees «with Hartmann and Hoffer t ss 
the physiological approach cannot be dispense 
with. Modern physiological studies have b 
forced the argument that the link between ae 
vegetative, endocrine, and other functions * 
mental functioning is a very close one. ae 5 
is drawn to Selye’s work. The interdependenc g 
both systems can be substantiated by direct © 
observation as it has been carried out’ by 
Freud and Spitz: f 

Most important in the study of the id-eg sion 
tionship is the:degree of integration of agers ag 
and the problems arising from it. Since ice Fs 
as ‘aggressor’ (Selye) may produce excita y 
the hypophysis and hypothalamus, it thus a¢ reas? 
the drives by determining an increase Or ae in- 
in a quantitative sense, Fear (the response gible 
security) ‘represents perhaps the most tan 
instance of transition from the psychic tg he 
somatic ‘evel that we “are able to discern erson’s 
Stabilization of ego functions modifies the P® 
total, physiological make-up. 


tion 


Anna 


o rela- 


W. Clifford M. Scott, M.D., pp. 60-65. E 
ea 


Semantic difficulties will be overcome by FEP con 
discussion of the field under examination. 


: been 
sciousness, the road to the unconscious, ner DE 
rather neglected so far. It is everywhere “they are 


that hypotheses can be discarded as soon as fy 
falsified. Melanie Klein attempted to falsi {hors 
concept of primary narcissism. In the pod i 
opinion primary narcissism is susceptible of & pject 
in terms of object relationships. Sue ob are 
relations seem to be between an early ego W h frag 
neither stably internal nor external. * bal exter” 
mentation stability of internalization an ars t° 
nalization disappears. Fragmentation aPP& "ied 
be dynamic and not regressive to a preinte 
state of ego nuclei such as Glover propose vg in th? 
The testing of the death instinct theory ha in 


a : cy; 
past led us to the study of sleep and infani Mial 


‘ age ¢ 
future it will lead us to the study ot old a9 T 
dying. eo pipitio® ! 
One of the earliest mechanisms of ne 
sleep, actual or hallucinated. Sleep can ; infantil? 
sive. How far is this allied to the sien wee? 
helplessness? We shall have to distingu!s 


—— 


ad 
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two stages of primary narcissism: one which never 
becomes conscious (primary sleep), and conscious 
Primary narcissism which may be observed in 
analysis, 

The study of memory leads to the discrimination 
of stages of its development. Three such stages 
can be formulated: remembering an object, remem- 

ering a continuing object, and remembering an 
ambivalent relationship to an object. 
‘ The author summarizes his views as follows: 
In trying to write more clearly about ego structure 
and function we have to clarify our way of talking 
ak instincts and about reafity. We have con- 
fin led to talk of the ego as the structure between 

Stincts and reality. We talk uf ego functions as 
rath which make contacts between instinct and 
ae I think we should reduce the terms to the 
fire ay number possible. When different terms 
tryin Sed it is often unclear whether the author is 
EES i to make a distinction or not. We say the 
ines unctions (a) by organizing, synthetizing, or 

deen cting (is not synthesis the best term); (b) by 
( munating, controlling with strength or weakness: 
caine reni in regard to everything inside and 

a e the body boundary, and (2) perception of 
ieee and outer world; (c) bysdeveloping de- 
Withou against excessive stimuli from within or 
ing d t by inhibition or by delay; (d) by develop- 
Cha aa signals (in connection with delay and 
“Wish formation impulse progressively becomes 

ing de. hope”, “wonder i£”, etc., all these 
ing 8 Cgrees of postponement); and (e) by obtain- 
ion tification, testing reality, developing realiza- 

evor hogs of insight, judgement, etc:, and by 
Ping criteria of objective knowledge.’ 


H. G. Van der Waals, M.D., pp. 66-68.. 


‘ 
io definineto, the id is the agency that does not 
Des S any knowledge of the external world and 
Mona keep any direct contact with the outer 
strict, These occur exclusively via the ego. When 
I ad adhering to this definition, I must state that 
2 ai found an id tendency or impulse in 
Scious oe In contrast the repressed uncon- 
of cans to possess fairly accurate knowledge 
definiti y and the possibilities existing in it. Ex 
he . 2e such knowledge is the exclusive due of 


Sas 
clusion” The author comes therefore to the con- 
Pure id that the repressed portion of the id is not 


ase Ne an ego id, just like the undifferentiated 
Process į he early part of psychic life. The primary 
function, obviously the primitive way”of psychic 
nate of this archaic forerunner of the psychic 
aate the undifferentiated ego-id; it seems to 
Dhase, 7e the ego aspect of the undifferentiated 


Ergi 


W. H. 


A 
in ie Freud, LL.D. ‘The Role of Bodily Illness 


Mental Life of Children’, pp. 69-81. 
© author surveys her own and other writers’ 
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studies of separation anxiety (hospitalization), and 
makes a number of new contributions on a theme 
which has so far received less attention in the 
literature. She selects for consideration the part 
played in the child’s reaction to bodily illness of 
the various nursing, medical, and surgical pro- 
cedures which are open to modification and dis- 
tinguishes them from those elements which are 
inherent in the process of illness itself, such as the 
effects of pain and the inevitable changes of libido 
distribution. Lastly, a comparison is made between 
the stàte of deprived children who care for their 
bodies in identification with their lost mothers and 
the adult hypochondriacewho overcathects his body 
with libido after it has been withdrawn from the 
adult world. . 


John Bowlby, M.D., James Robertson, and Dina 
Rosenbluth. ‘A Two-Year-Old Goes to Hospital.’ 


This commentary relates to the excellent film of a 
child’s grief reactions in hospital (a stay of eight 
days), which the authors made as part of an enquiry 
into the effects of separation on young children. 
An attempt is made to interpret the child’s mani- 
festations ranging from overt sobbing to the 
development of tic-like movements in psycho- 
dynamic terms, and to discuss the value and limita- 
tions of this form of study. 


Else Pappenheim, M.D., and M. Swenney. 
* Separation Anxiety in Mother and Child’, pp. 95- 
114. ö 


An account is givén of a case worker’s success in 
enabling a four-year-old child to separate from his 
mother for attendance at nursery school. The 
dynamic factors in the complex relationship of 
mother and child are discussed on. the basis of 
observation made in twenty-eight interviews. The 
child’s feeling of rejection was understood and 
handled mainly in terms of his awareness of his 
mother’s motives, while the traumatic factor in his 
acute anxiety—an. earlier hospitalization with 
phantasies of- being abandoned—became known 
only after treatment had ceased. An attempt is 
made to estimate the relative decisiveness in the 
success of the actual interpretative work, the new 
educational approach offered to the mother, and 
the. modifying influence of the workers warm 
personality on the relationship. An interesting 
reaction by the child to misinterpretation is dis- 
cussed. 


Melitta Sperling, M.D. ‘Animal Phobias in a 
Two-Year Child’, pp. 115-125. 

This case is of particular interest for the study of 
the sources of anxiety and of symptom formation 
in a very young child who was taken into analysis 
at twenty-three months. The severe progressive 
symptomatology from seven months onwards 
following sudden weaning and enforced cleanliness 
training in a somewhat rejective maternal relation- 
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ship gives a clear picture of an acute primary dis- 
turbance. Temporary breaks with reality were 
precipitated by the inability to deal with sadistic 
pregenital elements, mainly oral. The birth of a 
brother at twenty-six months added night terrors 
and animal phobias to an already complex clinical 
Picture. The function of the phobias in limiting 
the loss of reality and maintaining essential func- 
tions and relationships appeared clearly in the 
analysis. Similarly in the nightmares, the less 
guarded sadistic manifestations against the mother 
forced the child into waking to seek real maternal 
comfort. Both symptoms ensured a precarious 
hold on reality and prevented a lapse into paranoid 
or depressive psychosis. ü 
Ruth Thomas. 


Lucie Jessner, M.D., Caston E. Blom, M.D., 
and Samuel Waldfogel, Ph.D. ‘Emotional Impli- 
cations of Tonsillectomy and Adenoidectomy on 
Children’, pp. 126-169. 


* Observations on 143 children undergoing T. & A. 
showed that the operation was an important and 
Stressful experience for each child, activating the 
great childhood fears—of abandonment, of mutila- 
tion, and of death; and that it stirred up fantasies 
of transformation and of getting a baby. Most 
children were able to integrate the experience as 
far as we could follow them, but this does not 
exclude the possibility of a delayed reaction or later 
reactivation.’ For some children the Operation 
became a constructive experience. The effect of 
hospitalization is fully discussed. 


Marie Bonaparte. ‘ Masturbation and Death or 
a Compulsive Confession of Masturbation ’, 
pp. 170-172, 

Subsequent to a threat 
would die if she continued 
nine developed an 
Mainly about ‘ buttons Y 


by her nurse that she 


Selma Fraiberg. ‘A Critic: is i 
i al N 
Two-and-a-Half-Year-Old Girl’, pp. 173-915 is 


This is a full account of i 
treatment of a severely dietabed ee oe 
age, on which the research of many analysts has 
been centred for some time. The case Deisy and 
the author’s conclusions as to the dynamics and 
structure of the case are well-integrated accounts of 
relevant facts, reactions, and of the reactions in the 
treatment situation. E 


Margaret L. Meiss. ‘ The Oedipal Probl 
Fatherless Child’, pp. 216-229. ee ONE 


A three-year-old boy lost his father and at five 
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started analysis because of insomnia and the fear 
that his mother would die. Analysis showed the 
significance of the absence of the father in respect 
to the development of reality-sense in dealing with 
imaginary fears, the phantasy of reunion of the 
dead parents, and the resolution of the neurosis in 


the transference analysis. 
3 wW. H. 


Margeret Harries. ‘ Sublimation in a Group of 
Four-Year-Old Boys’, pp. 230-240. 


A description is given of a small group of boys 
observed in a Nursery School, their difficulties He 
dealing with their instinctual needs, and the su a 
limatory activities¿by which they overcame thes 
difficulties. Some theoretical questions, arisiki 
from the concept of sublimation are briefly discusse , 
and illustrated from the descriptive mA 
Emphasis is placed on the potentialities for suban 
tion provided by group play as opposed to 10 J h 
dual play, and on the fact that although the one 
appeared to be in the process oferesolving | 
Oedipus Complex in the positive manner, Chai 
was nevertheless'a homosexual quality about iY 
games. 

£ Author’s Abstract- 


David Beres, M.D. ‘Clinical Notes on ASst* 
sion in Children ’, pp. 241-263. sen 
This. paper offers a number of clinical studi 
aggressive manifestations in children in latency ee 
adolescence, and discusses the diagnostic cons! two 
tions which lead to the differentiation of ne 
dynamica!ly: separate g:oups əf aggression. nee 
first group, the evidence of the immature © the 

inability to deal with aggressive irruptions ee 
id is discussed in relation to consideration: ag 
general ego weakness, the state of object rela ak 
and of primitive defences. The author y psy 
striking use of recent contributions tO e and 
chology, notably by Anna Freud, Beata Ran con 
Hartmann, Kris, and Lowenstein. The aa 
group covers disturbances at different lev tory 
libidinal development resulting in unsatis tre en i 
fusion with aggressive drives (sado-masoc or 
The paper is concerned to demonstrate the mhae 
tance of the conception of aggression as an ins an 
tual drive for the elucidation of these problems» that 
opposes the contention of Franz Alexander 
aggression is mainly an adeptive phenomenon: A 
oran 
Margaret Brenman, Ph.D. ‘On Teasing ral 
Being Teased: And the Problem of 
Masochism ” °, pp, 264-285. 


Advancing psycho-analytic theory, 
ego psychology, makes possible the a 
break down into its components, complex 
logical functions earlier regarded as simple 
expressions of one or other of the three 
institutions, ego, id, or superego. 

A clinical preseniation of one form O 


especial 
tempt, pa 
sy 

P itary 


psych! 


f mas“ 


|! 
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chistic character, the ‘ comic teasee ° or jester type, 
IS used to suggest a new formulation of the general 
Problem of masochistic development. This is 
Conceived not as primarily designed to encompass 
an unconscious need for punishment or as the ex- 
Pression of an id drive or ego defence, but as a 
complex configuration for maintaining a balance 

tween primitive aggressive and libidinal drives 
and at least four specific mechanisms of defence: 
'trojection, denial, reaction formation, and pro- 
See Specific ego-adaptive functions also play a 
iia eat part. The author follows Reich in suggest- 
TA at an essentially unmeetable demand for love 
can unusual disposition to anxiety may be the 
Revelon point for the ambivalent conflict which 

PS when this demand is not met. 


c Margaret ` Schoenberger Mahler, M.D. ‘On 
Syn f Psychosis and Schizophrenia. Autistic and 
Mbiotic Infantile Psychoses ’, pp. 286-305. 


or 0 clinically and dynamically distinct groups 
bers hood psychoses are described. Intrinsic 
are co predisposing to arrested “ego-development 
Oiee dered to be the main determinants, and 
some iS Maternal attitudes, while ‘contributory in 
childres S> are far from invariable. Autistic 
Outset A described who seem incapable from the 
awarenes responding with special ‘feeling and 
remains SS to the mother as an outside person. She 
his mes a part object without specific value. 
K eat would seem to be based on an inherently 
ich e tension-regulating apparatus in the child 
ae Cightens the-need «o ward off stimulation 
Which pools hallucinatory fashion and to a degree 
Contact 4 be almost completely destructive of 
n contrast the symbiotic type has an 

eed to maintain the earliest narcissistic 
Usional > with the mother, in the form of a 
fen Parasitic fusion with the mother image. 
t urse of ego development is typical for each 
i © Psychobiological rapport between nurs- 
er and baby normally results in a pro- 
tenesse cement of the child’s libido from 
ti d Se Of its own organic states, to a differen- 
Throug, SOY awareness of the outer world. 
Effects 4 ge with the mother’s body, the child 
Which is ‘ Heerentiation of its own body image 
developm, e core of its ego-development. This 
the growth € Sequence precedes the critical step in 
ts finally of the sense of reality when the mother 
Shilq’, ~ left outside the omnipotent oibit of the 


inherent n 
Slationshi 


Se) 


Surg, se Banic States, and awareness of the body 
efecti acs Well as of outer reality is partial and 
ou in e synthetic functions therefore achieve 
ersi: aenal „development. and instinctual forces 
Psychos: aly in unneutralized forms. In symbiotic 


i s 
motives the other hand, where there is an 
need for parasitic fusion with the mother, 


her mental representation appears as a fusion with 
the self. Introjective and projective mechanisms 
aiming at restoring and maintaining this fusion 
predominate. Magical omnipotence becomes a 
limiting factor in the development of reality testing. 
Developmental stages which normally lead- to 
individuation, e.g. walking and the onset of the 
oedipal complex, are therefore traumatic for this 
type. The ego is particularly liable to fragmenta- 
tion in the third year when the rate of maturation 
of the partial ego functions outruns the child’s 
emotional tolerance for individuation. 

This theme is fully, illustrated from case material, 
and observations are mde on differential diagnosis, 
early differential symptomatology and mixed types, 
and on a distinctive therapeutic approach to both 
problems. 


Ruth Thomas. 


Emmy Sylvester, Ph.D., M.D. ‘Discussion of 
Techniques Used to Prepare Young Children for 
Analysis °, pp. 306-321. 


The necessity of a preparatory phase which in 
many cases ‘is longer than the analysis proper’ is 
discussed with a view to the minimum requirement 
of personality development which justifies proper 
psycho-analytic treatment of a pre-latency child. 

“In the first case, the child’s high intelligence and 
her intense responsiveness had resulted in a picture 
of pseudo-maturity.’ The maturitional level had 
to be restored in preparation for the analysis. ‘In 
the second case, prylonged preparation was neces- 
sary because certain factors in the child’s develop- 
ment had not permitted him to establish personal 
identity. In the third case, excessive and prolonged 
interference with physiological functions had already 
emerged. This led to fixation on magic control 
and autoplastic modes of mastery.” 


Gerald H. J. Pearson. ‘A Survey of Learning 
Difficulties in Children’, pp. 322-386. 


Thirty-seven cases of learning difficulties are 
surveyed, the results confronted with the relevant 
literature, and the diminished capacity to learn 
related to the various underlying causes and con- 
flicts, such as organic defects and illness, anxieties 
object relations, inhibitions, neurotic illness and ego 
maturation. 


We E: 


Christine Olden. ‘Notes o i i i 
America’, pp. 387-392. ne sii 5 


Some general observatio; 
à ns are made on the eff, 
. . . © 
of psycho-analytic intervention in education in 


psd. an already ingrained historical tendency 
© permissiveness. How a more general Stacey 


of the implications of our kn 

e i owledge 
functioning could be brought about eed with 
parents ana teachers is discussed. yai 
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Edith B. Jackson, M.D., Ethelyn M. Klatskin, 
Ph.D., and Louise C. Wilkin, M.S. ‘ Early Child 
Development in Relation to Degree of Flexibility 
of Maternal Attitude’, pp. 393-428. 

This study of three contrasting types of maternal 
attitude, the overpermissive, the moderate, and the 
rigid, begins with the mother’s attitudes in preg- 
nancy and childbirth and follows the vicissitudes of 
her relations with the child for the next three years. 
Although the three mothers had been exposed to 
the same philosophy of child care, the records show 
that each applied it differently in practice. Thé case 
histories indicate that the basis for the divergence 
in attitudes of the mothers is to be found in their 
own background of experience and interpersonal 
relations. There is an interesting comment about 
the relative traumatic effect.of insistent permissive- 
ness and extreme rigidity on the children, and the 
degree to which different types of mother may be 
more readily susceptible to change through thera- 
peutic influence and cultural pressures. 


Ruth Thoma3. 


Eric Lindemann, Ph.D., M.D., and Lydia G. 
Dawes, M.D. ‘The Use of Psycho-analytic Con- 
structs in Preventive Psychiatry °’, pp, 429-448. 

Concurring with Kubie, the authors believe 
‘ that the psycho-analyst is the logical person to 
initiate efforts in preventive, psychiatry’; but they 
stress the impediment caused by the small numbers 
of ‘Patients he has to deal with. A working relation- 
ship with the epidemiologist: is necessary, and with 
the Social scientists as well; Talcott Parsons’ work 
isa striking example of the latter. The authors 
have organized a scheme to screen a geographically 
defined part of the ‘ normal’ population (Wellesly. 
a suburb of Boston, Mass.) for the presence of 


vulnerable individrals and to start preventive work 


on these. Thomas French’s, Ives `H h 
> endrick’ 
Robert Waelder’s writings rick’s, and 


t made the authozs focus 
Oe on the age group of four and z half to 
he years. The paper deals.with the assessment 
: normal population as complementary to the 
ype of clinical observations ° which the authors so 
far have been unable to make, The project aims 
at prevention by tracing the formation of neurotic 
patterns as early as Possible; by mobilizing the 
co-operation of the community as a Shele the 
formation of fixed neurotic responses js counter- 
acted. Thus valuable constructive assistance can 
be given at various age levels 5 


K both fo i 
the children, the schools, and the oman 


W. H. 
REVUE FRANÇAISE DE PSYCHANALYSE. 
15, 1951, No. 2. a 
A. Hesnard. ‘Evolution of the Idea of the 
Superego in Psycho-analytic Theory.’ 
Summarizing his new gutlcok on the superego 
the avthor states that two distinct Methods of 
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scientific observation can be compared, yielding two 
separate conceptions of psychic life: (1) from the 
subjective angle—i.e. the world of subjective 
meanings and ethical values; (2) from the objective 
angle—i.e. in terms of behaviour as a dialectical 
series of adaptations. nee 
The author concludes that guilt and prohibition 
are the primordinal facts which obviate the neces- 
sity for the ‘ absurdity ° ‘ the unconscious sense or 
guilt’. The term superego can be abandoned on 
replz.ced by a particular arrangement of the ego ase 
unique entity, engaged in adaptation to inhibitions 
and prohibitions throughout the developmenta 
process. 
à F. H. Edwards. 


SAMIKSA, 
5, 1951, No. 3. 


Ernst Kris. ‘The Development of Ego Psychology: 


Freud’s later work on ego psychology is discussed 
in terms of its impact on psycho-dualytic pee 
aud practice. The revisions Freud and Ot a 
have made are far from complete, but contain, d 


i ions. 
series of attempts at useful formulat $ defence 


observation aná work on the mechanisms © i 
develop 


have made large contributions. Future 
ment is hard to predict. light 
An idea which the avthor considers throws ° ig 
on many aspects of child development, 2° o 
common both to Freud’s hypotheses and anol 
H. Hartmann, is that early stages of develope 
can be described in terms of growing a ains 
between ego and id. Gur knowledge here Ten” of 
comparatively primitive, despite the vast amou 
work done, to which many references are given. 


; t of 
Louis A. Schwartz. ‘Psychodynamic A spec 


Peptic Ulcer.’ 


oaa and 

Some of the literature, both physiological” is 
psychological, on the causation of peptic Y ty-o0! 
briefly reviewed. A research group of twen! lysed: 
patients is then described and statistically ane jiness» 

Traits çommon to the group included lone a 
ambition, fear of rejection, strong human i 
impulses, belief that emotional conflicts hike te) 
basis of their symptoms, vivid childhood apt 
and strong family loyalties. Improveme” jo? 
symptoms was commonly associated with depri ifi- 
frequent dermatological disorders and bows: ma 
culties. eia, iiO 

The actual work done with the patients aterial 
discussed, but it appears that a great deal © "eneral 
was obtained frem them, from which @ rs wa 
formulation of the psychodynamic facto 
made. The main findings were ma-ke nden! 
to the mother arising out of a passive depose 
anxiety in males as te their passive po oup ™ 
attitudes, which in an intolerant cultural m intens? 
explain the higher incidence in males, a" 
sibling rivalry. ` 


ries, 
in 
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It is suggested that the psychosomatic symptom 
may be a vegetative regression, which prevents 
Psychological regression, the physiological gratifica- 
tons fulfilling the primary oral needs denied earlier. 

Gordon Levinson. 


D. C. Conrad. ‘An Empirical Study of the 
ope of Psychotherapeutic Success.” J. Con- 
"iting Psychology, 16, 1952, 92. 


fe yy, Hunt. ‘ Toward an*Integrated Program 
search on Psychotherapy.’ J. Consulting 
Psychology, 16, 1959. 937. = 


Na J. Eysenck. ‘The Effects of Psychotherapy: 
1959 oom J. Consulting Psychology, 16, 


Co 5 x 
nrad has correlated certain personality charac- 
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teristics (e.g. ability to verbalize feelings) and 
personality changes during psychotherapy (e.g. 
becoming less hostile) with the psychotherapist’s 
opinion of the result of psychotherapy on its 
termination. 

Hunt critically discusses several new American 
research projects on the effects of psychotherapy 
and proposes an alternative, although more diffi- 
cult, plan which he considers should be kept before 
research workers as an ideal. 

Eysenck has surveyed nineteen reports on the 
results of psychotherapy (just over 7,000 patients) 
including five reports by psycho-analysts (about 
750 patients) and coritludes that the statistical 
uselessness of the reported information * high- 
lights the necessity of properly planned and 
executed experimental studies into this important 
field °. 

W. Clifford M. Scott. 
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FILM REVIEW 


A TWO-YEAR-OLD GOES TO HOSPITAL 


Scientific Film 


By JAMES ROBERTSON 


This is a documentary film, made by James Robert- 
sọn with meticulous care, conscientiousness, and 
attention to detail. Mr. Robertson sets himself 
the task of accompanying with the camera a young 
child through the eight days of a first experience of 
hospital life. The child, Laura, a girl of two and a 
half years, who has to undergo a minor operation 
for umbilical hernia, is shown in her own home 
first, then at regular intervals and specified times of 
the morning and afternoon in hospital from the 
day of admission to that of departure, and finally 
once more when she has returned to, her own 
family. During her eight days as an in-patient, 
nothing outstanding happens to Laura; there are 
no mishaps, no complications, no appreciable 
pains, no neglectfulness, uothing even remotely 
resembling cruelty, The child receives the best 
medical attention, first-class nursing care, the 
external set-up of the hospital.is up to date and, 
from the hygienic aspect, faultless. Father and 
mother do not fail to visit as often as the hospital 
rules permit which, in this special case, is every 
second day. In spite of all these positive factors, 
the pictures reveal a child who is deeply upset, 
alternatively withdřawn and tearful, at most times 
listless and apathetic, with little response to her 
environment. During the eight days, her personality 
undergoes subtle but increasing changes in direc- 
tions which are ominous to the trained observer. 
Since the film was undertaken as an experiment 
in scientific recording, the procedures used by Mr. 
Robertson were devised to minimize all subjective 
elements in the presentation and to produce data 
which can be accepted and discussed as authentic. 
To avoid any predilection in the type of child 
chosen, the case of Laura was taken from the 
waiting-list of the hospital as an unknown quan- 
tity, no stipulation being made by Mr. Robertson 
besides the points that she should belong to a 
specific age-group (between two and three years), 
that her operation should be a minor one, and her 
stay in hospital short, with no previows separations 
from home to act either as preparation for or 
aggravation of the experience. No scenes or 
incidents (apart from arrival and departure) were 
recorded by the camera in virtue of their emotional 
Significance. Recording * timès were, arranged 


+ 


jed 
F a nyarle! 
Strictly by the clock, and remained U 


ne ees s mal 
throughout the days. No discrimination wae ani 
for recording purposes between the pos was N 
negative reactions of the child. There cific 


sect 
moments of despair, longing, anxiety, or tO mings 
aspects of adaptation to the new sow 
friendly responses to the nurses, etc., If m by fat 
the former elements outweigh the latte: mind, 
this has to be attributed to Laura’s state Of the 
not to any bias or preconceived idea acting 
mind of the producer. duc 
In spite of this objectivity in the pro ured by 
the film, its reception is certain to be ge being 
subjective elements. While this review antes of 
written, the film is touring the medical te of the 
the United States under the double auspice world 
Children’s Bureau in Washington an dict th? 
Health Organization. 9 


+n ces 
vious experience with its professional audi find 
England. The majority of paediatricians eratio? 
it difficult to believe that a simple hernia e 
with the minimal pain attached to it can be iffe; they 
a minor passing incident in a child’s li era 
tend to assess the mental significance of ane of the 
in soz proportion at least to the gravity ain’ 
Surgical intervention and the dangers al nursi”? 
attached to it. Audiences of professiona st ; 
staff will be struck above all by the high arativ? 
of nursing shown in the film, and the tomp ere 
permissiveness of a hospital atmosP a 
parents share an occasional tea-time vad some 
child, where toys are provided, and ah teddy” 
cherished possessions from home et in the 
bear) are admitted into the hospital-be iphs they 
face of the evidence given by the DOLCE ae and 
may remain unconvinced that such hy nursing 
beneficial measures, coupled with g00 m 
care, can fail to elicit positive resp onse tions o 
other hand, analysts will find their Sree lly com 
child’s reaction to the given conditions s that he 
firmed. To them it is every-day knowledge t% -ned 
irme arly life-experience is deter” -g 
significance of an e: lity-value, b its value ! 
not by its externa ee ewe ae out by i t harn” 
so-called psychic reality where even the mos' 


less happenings may become invested with sinis 
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tion of 


| 


FILM 


inner Meaning based on the child’s anxieties and 
Se phantasies. ; Again, analytic authors, 
ane ave attempted to give written descriptions of 
ea Separated from their mothers during their 
WRS experiences, will be full of envy when 
end n ed With this, in their opinion, convincing 
iee ant demonstration ad oculos which 
m es the outward manifestations of the inner 
Ee ses that occur in infants who find themselves 
Xpectedly and traumatically without their 
amilies, ° D 
ae Some audiences have responded, or will 
obvious’ with disbelief to thë data of the film— 
in any a they seem to others—does not detract 
Proves a from its value as a demonstration. It 
eaea that even where visual evidence is 
Pretation , the acceptance, rejection and inter- 
Which D of it remains dependent on the notions 
mis d © pre-existent in the viewer's mind. The 
in feiss to convey that a young child’s stay 
angers i under Present conditions is fraught with 
b i. or his emotional life. While the child’s 
ftom €ceives good care, his personality suffers 
Upsets ae of separation from his home. The 
all ae eeling, caused by the sudden absence of 
b $ and familiar persons, the aùxieties aroused 
tran Strangeness of the new environment, the 


“Passi Sement from parents may well do more than 


capaci damage to the child’s confidence and his 
i Y to love. This leads to the inference that 
of certain ages cannot be Hospitalized 
their mothers with impunity. Assertions 
k nature, although implied in the material 
in tained ate a major attack on beliels Which are 
in chi a In the professional attitude of the workers 
their „health under the present conditions ef 
Nursing paag: On the side of the medical and 
in the Profession, there is an understandable pride 
Videq p24 standard of the hospital services pro- 
belief ne the nation’s children; there is the age-old 
threat at illnesses of the body with their implied 
before to the child’s life have to be attended to 
there „us emotional upsets can be considered; 
bypienie the surgeon’s natural preference for the 
D € and antiseptic conditions in a ward com- 
that op 2th average conditions in a home; the belief 
Care o aoai the family has to be relieved of the 
Care ca he severely ill infant; that skilled nursing 
Of n give more relief to the illness than the 
Youn clumsy attention of an untrained, anxious 
ity 8 Mother, etc. In the face of such opinions 
Fite be expected that the data of the film record 
not compel belief before they are amplified 
th Much additional material. In the meantime 


So, Uthor of the film will have to be content with ` 


is ; Peated discussion of his points and with what 
iS Own words, an admission that there is a 


White Mr. Robertson is under fire from the 
dica] side of his audiences for over-stressing the 
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mental factors in the child’s experience, he is 
exposed to criticism simultaneously from the 
analytic side for under-rating the importance of 
internal reality. A point in question is the fol- 
lowing: 

In his own commentary on the film, Mr. Robert- 
son refers to his undertaking as part of the research 
into ‘The Effects on Personality Development of 
Separation from the Mother in Early Childhood `, 
a study which is directed by John Bowlby. To fit 
the film into this study, Mr. Robertson had to find 
for recording a life-situation in which separation 
from the mother plays the major part for the child, 
other factors inherent iñ the hospital setting being 
contributory only. Without intending in the least 
to deny or minimize the mental importance of 
elements such as the effect of bodily pain, of sur- 
gical procedure, etc., he tried to exclude or reduce 
their action for the purpose of his research by the 
stipulation mentioned before that the child's 
operation should bea minor one. Itis this particular 
piece of argumentation underlying his set-up which 
is vulnerable from the analytic viewpoint, coming 
dangerously near to the arguments and prejudices 
of the medical profession which the film sets out to 
combat. To classify the operation as minor, harm- 
less, practically painless, and of short duration is a 
reality assessment not excluding the possibility 
that to Laura herself the same occurrence may be a 
major, traumatic, terrifying one. The same objec- 
tion applies to the conception of the pain involved. 
For a child of Lanra’s stage of development a 
pin-prick or a scratch on her skin may assume the 
semblance of agonizing suffering—if it is given 
secret meaning by underlying phantasies; equal, or 
objectively much greater pain, may be taken by a 
child in his stride where such phantasies are not 
aroused. In the young child’s mind there is no 
proportionate relationship between the objective 
quantity of painful excitation and its subjective 
action oà the mind. Z 

The occurrence, pictured in the film, where the 
operation-stitches are removed quickly and skil- 
fully by the Ward Sister, assisted by a Nurse, may 
well mean to Laura a terrifying experience, with 
grim, ghost-like figures advancing A 
warning, making a deliberate attack on her body 


to do her injury. Such events co; i i 
their belief that their phantasies ok eee 
mutilated, annihilated 


for death-wi i 
Since. 4 aoe ishes, 
bad wishes ©, In the child’s unconse 


the nursing-staff į 


Presence of the real moth 
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gives some comfort to the child, reassuring him 
against the threat emanating from her phantastic 
inner image. But on the whole, experience shows 
that any kind of surgical intervention with the child’s 
body—minor as it may be—is apt to give rise to 
serious emotional upset, even where separation- 
anxiety is not involved. These are factors which 
may play a greater additional part in Laura’s 
reaction to hospital-life than has been bargained 
for. 


Another point in question is the objection’ made 
by some analysts, that the camera can do no more 
than record behaviour, «i.e. conscious „ Surface 
manifestations, whereas the analyst’s interest lies 
with the hidden strata of the mind from which the 
motivation of behaviour is, derived. This criticism 
raises the whole existing controversy concerning 
the value of direct observation of children (outside 
the analytic session) for the analyst. On this point 
the reviewer agrees with Mr. Robertson in con- 
sidering direct observation as a useful additional 
tool, yielding legitimate results when employed for 
exploring the processes in the young child’s mind. 
It is true that direct observation of a child in a life- 
setting offers the observer none of the’ unrivalled 
advantages which are present in analysis. The 
child who is observed while being analysed is seen 
to rearrange many of his responses to the environ- 
ment around one central figure, the analyst, this 
Process of transference acting on the material in 
the nature of a Structuring, organizing agent. 
Further, in analysis, the anatyst’s interpretations 
give rise to an interplay between him and the child 
which results in increasingly deeper layers of 
material being brought to the surface. None of 

this happens outside the analytic situation. The 
direct observer of children has to pick up the clues 
Tevealed in the child’s chance benaviour wherever 
and however they may happen to appesr. The 


child’s responses to the environment “may be 
divided up between 


significance, 


they are derived. 

unresolved and, 
. tei 

expression. nd to biock 


; instead of appearin 
gradually, in controlled quantities and ae e 


the conscious surface 
by way of outbursts of emotion and of temper 


tantrums; where it fails to do SO, it has to be con- 
cluded from the nature of the defences which are 
erected against it. But, in spite of these limitations 
there remain the child’s moods, his facial expressions, 
his posture, his involuntary or Voluntary move- 
ments, his deliberate actions, his play activity, his 
reactions to the fulfilment er frustration of his 
needs and wishes, all of it items of material used 
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by direct observer and analyst alike as a base for 
their conclusions. Especially with the very young, 
at a period of development where ego control 
fluctuates in strength and id-urges are imperfectly 
mastered, the direct observer, schooled from the 
practice of child-analysis, may guess correctly at 
fundamental underlying processes from surface 
evidence. 


Therefore, while keeping the limitations and dis- 
advantages of dircct observation versus analytic 
observation firmly in mind, analysts can welcome 
this film-record as an outstandingly useful piece 
of the former, which serves their specific purpose 
of illustrating, extending or confirming analytic 
findings. Additional to the main theme, i.e. the 
impressive demonstration of separation-anxicty> 
the film illuminates additional topics, such as 
affect-transformation, play, regression, etc. 4 

Affects and their transformation. The ee 
shows Laura as a child in the grip of strong emotion 
The shock of sudden separation, thù experience re 
leneliness, the feeling of being abandoned bce 
expressed in gestures, facial expressions, tea! z 
ness. Bewilderment shows in what becomes 


mother from her, flares up in the incident whe 
Laura preveħts a nurse from removing a chai i 
her bed-side which her mother had used. re 
at the realization that her body has been deive in 
into the hands of unknown outsiders is arg 
the initial bath-scene; so is terror, fear © ae 
attacked, iri the two scenes of medical intervent! 
when a rectal anaesthesia is given and beg | 
Cperation-stitches are removed. All this is 4 sell 
Succession of intense feeling which is in 3 
instructive. h 
The demonstration gains added interest oD 
the fact that chance has presented Mr. Rover eels 
with å two-and-a-half-year-old of unusual "Alm, 
ligence, maturity and self-control. The 
which under other circumstances might 
turned into a record of the emotional brea 
of an infant (which, incidentally, is provide 
glimpse of an infant boy in the next © 
abandons himself completely to ove Jonge 
distress), gives evidence instead of a PrO? per 
battle between the child’s ego-forces ays theif 
affects. This is where defence-activities sg oR 
outcomes become illustrated. Laura © ent 
observed using denial, projection, displace™ 


ttle i$ 
affect while fighting her distress. The ba ilizes 


elings? 
fe icad; 
E 


which is reduced finally to an aimless, He 
automatic movement of the fingers on her s a 
` Play. While the sequence mentioned as é e 
for the viewer with regard to the productio 
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a childhood (which the analyst rarely has an 
Berenice to see before they have become a 
equal yped finished product), other sequences are of 
play seo with regard to the young child’s 
can act ontrary to the popular belief that children 
analysts oe all their emotions with their toys, 
child’s pl now only too well how effectively a 
y tak ay activity can be blocked and inhibited 
inner ¢ matic shock, by overwhelming affect or by 
techni Onflict, This conviction acquired within the 
Play aad Of child-analysis, where the blockirig of 
association” corresponds to the blocking of free 
further ee with the adult pétient, was borne out 
children a d War experiences which showed that 
Tences aa not begin to stage the bombing occur- 
them ho other disasters which had befallen 
Peninas nc, the affects attached to these hap- 

£S had: been worked through in other, inner 


Ways 
Beha” usually six to twelve months after the 
Laura Nee. In confirmation of these findings, 


Which a hospital does not play. The teddy-bear 
Cherished | brought from home, together with a 
clung p Planket, is merely held and cuddled, ie. 
Nother The viewer will concltide that it serves 
home „PUTPOse, namely that of being a link with 
experienc the familiar love-objècts. Analytic 
erself © suggests that it represents also Laura 
her mals She would like to be held and cuddled by 
firs, other. Laura played certainly, when seen 
Pital ex er own home; under the impact of her hos- 
‘transpo o ence, she reverts to using ħer toys as 
the wo ae Objects’ in Dr. Winnicott’s sense of 
With th | Whatever play activities she carries out 
attempt. em are perférmed listlessly, iñ Superficial 

rdis please her visiting mother, or a nurse. 
to begin Ing to experience, one would expect Laura 
at hom, to play at * hospital °, ‘ doctor ’, or * nurse `, 

©, after the usual time-lag. 
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Regressions. Again, the regression in the use of 
toys is only one among others shown by the film. 
So far as Laura’s ego-functions are concerned, the 
viewer sees an active, intelligent child, in good 
command of her faculties and of her surroundings, 
shrink gradually to a state of withdrawal, lack of 
interest, helplessness. Handling of objects where it 
appears, is destructive and aggressive rather than 
constructive; interest in the environment is con- 
centrated on single selected points of displaced 
emotional interest (crying children, the steam- 
roller) where it then becomes monotonous, insis- 
tent and compulsive.- 

So far as her instinctive expressions are concerned, 
orality (with regard to the meals) seems unimpaired, 
if not over-emphasized. As the stay in hospital 
lengthens a number of -body-activities such as rub- 
bing, nose picking, etc., make their appearance. 
These would indicate to the analyst the expected 
with-drawal to auto-erotic practices as a regression 
from and substitute for the frustrated relations with 


her love-objects. 


A review of Mr. Robertson's film record would 
be incomplete without mention, in relation to it, 
of the other observations with the camera made by 
analysts, i.e. the records of deprived infants in 
René Spitz’s Grief, the longitudinal studies of 
Margaret Friess A+ Character Neurosis with 
Depressive and Compulsive Trends in the Making: 
Life History of Mary from Birth to Fifteen Years, 
and Dr. W. Hoffgr’s’ film of Feeding Processes 
made in the Hampstead Nurseries. Of these 
ventures Mr. Robertson’s can lay claim to the 
greatest precision and objectivity in recording. In 
particular he has to be congratulated for selecting 
as his method that of the * time-sample °.* 

y f Anna Freud. 


1 
oD: 3 `r - 
Yona] au Winnicott, ‘Transitional Objects and Transi- 
ta Denmena.’ Int, J. Psycho-Anal. 34, Pt. 2, 1953. 
Partment of Communications, New York 


University Film Library, 26, Washington Place, N.Y.3, 


B a 
s The Tavistock Clinic, 2, Beaumont Street, London, 
Wi  ? 


NEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The 18th Congress of the International Psycho- 
Analytical Association will be held in London at 
Bedford College, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1 
from Sunday, 26 July to Thursday, 30 July (inclu- 
sive), 1953. 


SUNDAY, 26 July. F ” 
-10 a.m.—5 p.m. Registration for the Congress at 
Bedford College, in Herringham Hall. 


PROVISIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
PROGRAMME 


Monpay, 27 July. 
Morning Session: 9.15 a.m.-12.15 p.m. 
GENERAL SESSION. Chairman: William H. 


Gillespie (London). 

915 Heinz Hartmann (New York); Opening 
Remarks. 

9.30 Ernest Jones (London): Freud’s Early 
Travels, 


10.00 Erwin Stengel (London): A Re-Evalua- 
tion of Freud’s Aphasia. 
10.30 Gregory Zilboorg (New York): Freud’s 
Fundamental Psychiatric Orientation. 
11.00-11.30 Interval 
11.30 Edward Glover (London): Therapeutic 
Criteria of Psycho-analysis. 


Afternoon Session: 2.30-5.30 p.m. 


GENERAL SESSION. Chairman: Nils Haak 
(Stockholm), 


2.30 Edith Jacobson (New York): On Psy- 
chotic Identification, 

3.00 Marie Bonaparte (Paris): Orpheus’ Fault 
Reversed. A 

3.30 Robert Waelder (Philadelphia): The 
Problem of Neurotic Anxiety. 

4.00-4.15 Interval 
4.15 Karl Menninger (Topeka): Regulatory 
A Devices of the Ego Under Stress. ` 


Anna Freud (London): 
and Being Lost, 


TUESDAY, 28 July. 


Morning Session: 9.15 a.m.-12.30 p.m. 
GENERAL SESSION. Chairman: 
Bonaparte (Paris). 
SYMPOSIUM: The Psychology of Schizo- 
phrenia. 
9.15 W. H. Bion (London): Notes on the 
Theory of Schizophrenia. 
9.45 Maurits Katan (Cleveland): The Impor- 


About Losing 


Marie 
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tance of the Non-Psychotic Part of the 
Personality in Schizophrenia. 
10.15-10.30 Interval 

Heinz Hartmann (New York): Gona 
tribution to the Metapsychology o! 
Schizophrenia. 

Robert C. Bak (New York): Some Staa 
tural and Functional Changes of t 
Ego in Schizophrenia. sat ia 

Discussion to be opened by Daniel 
gache (Paris). 

General Discussion to follow. 


10.30 
11.00 


11.30 


Afternoon Session: 2.30-5.30 p.m. 


I. symposium: Therapy of Schizophrem'™- 

Chairman: Karl Menninger (Topeka). aa 

Herbert Rosenfeld (London): Consider 
tions Regarding the Psycho-analy ic 
Approach to Acute and Chron 
Schizophrenia. 

Kurt Eissler (New York): | i207 
Defects of Ego Structure in Schi 
phrenia and Some Technical Im. 
tions, * ; 

3.30-3.45 Interval e 

Gustav Bychowski (New York): On oie 
‘Handling “of Some Schizophr 
Defence Mechanisms. er 

Discussion to be opened by H. G. va? d 
Waals roast eae OF i ` 

General Discussion to follow. - 

II. symposium: Problems of Psycho 
analytic Training. 

Chairman: P. J. der 
(Amsterdam). tic 

Michael Balint (London): Analy 
Training and Training Analysis. ms of 

Paula Heimann (London): Proble 
Psycho-analytic Training. 

3.30-3.45 Interval 

Grete Bibring (Boston): The 
Analysis: Its Place in Psycho- 
Training. era” 

Maxwell Gitelson (Chicago): The m the 

’ peutic Objective in the Analysis 
‘Normal ° Candidate. Jeanne 

Discussion to be opened by 
Lampl de Groot (Amsterdam). 


2.30 


3.00 


3.45 


415 


eeuw 
van L 


2.30 


3.00 


prainine 


3.45 analytic 


4.15 


4.45 


WEDNESDAY, 29 July. 


Morning Session: 9.15 a.m.-12.30 p.m. _ pefenc? 
I. sympostum: Mechanisms of 


9.15 


10.39 
10.59 


Mio 


NEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 


and Their Place in Psycho-analytic 
Technique. 

Chairman: Anna Freud (London). 

Rudolph Loewenstein (New York): 
Some Remarks on Defences, Auto- 
nomous Ego and Psycho-analytic 
Technique. 

Sylvia Payne (London): Concerning 
Defences Originating in Pregenital 
Phases of Libidinal Development. 

10.15-10.30 Interval o 

Willi Hoffer (London): Defensive Process 
and Defensive @rganization: Their 
Place in Psycho-analytic Technique. 

Discussion to be oper2d by Raymond de 
Saussure (Geneva). 

General Discussion to follow. 

IL.. Section A: 9.15 a.m.-12.30 p.m. 

Chairman: Maxwell Gitelson (Chicago). 

René Spitz (New York): The Role of 
Aggression in Establishing Object 
Rviations. 

Lois Munro (London): Steps in Ego- 
Integration Observed in Play Analysis. 

Ralph Greenson (Los Angeles): Fusion 
and Defusion of Introjected Objects. 

10.15-10.30 Interval 

Margaret Fries (New York): Some 
Hypotheses on,the Role of the Con- 
genital Activity Type in Personality 
Development. ° 

Lili Peller (New York): The Concept of 
Play and Ego Development. 

Discussion * of irdividual papers from 
floor. 

Ill. Section B: 9.15 a.m—12.30 p.m. + 

Chairman: Aifred Winterstein (Vienna). 

Geza Roheim (New York): Origin of 
Magic. 

Augusta Bonnard (London): The Meta- 
psychology of the Russian` Trial 
_ Confessions. 

Pierre Lacombe (New York): The 
Problem of the Identical Twin as 
Reflected in a Masochistic Compulsion 
to Cheat. 

10.15-10.30 Interval 

Edward E. Harkavy (New York): The 
Psycho-analysis of a Gambler. 

Ramon Ganzarain (Santiago, Chile): 
Contribution to the Study of Psycho- 
therapy with Schizophrenics: The 
Countertransference. 

Discussion of individual papers from 
floor, 


ter i 
Roon Session, 


2.30 


I. Section C: 2.30-5.30 p.m. 
airman: Marc Schlumberger (Paris). 
co H. Bartemeier (Detroit): A Psycho- 
analytic Study of Pregnancy. 
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2.50 Mafassil-uddin Ahmed (Pakistan): 
Psycho-analysis of Some Psychosomatic 
Organic Disorders. 

Ricardo Bisi (New York): Dermatosis 
Depression, Post-Partum Psychosis. i 

3.30-3.45 Interval 


Danilo Perestrello (Rio de Janeiro): Head- 
ache and Primal Scene. 

David Brunswick (Beverly Hills): A 
Revision of the Theory of Instincts. 

Discussion of individual papers. 

Il. Section D: 2.30-5.30 p.m. 
Chairman: Ralph Greenson (Los Angeles). 
2.30> Alfred Winter$tein (Vienna): A Typical 
Dream Sensation and Its Meaning. . 
Anny Katan (Cleveland): Distortion of 
the Phallic Phase. 

Clifford Scott (London): A New Hypo- 
thesis concerning the Relationship of 
Libidinal and Aggressive Instincts. 


3.30-3.45 Interval 


Elizabeth Zetsel (Boston): 
Trauma and Reality Sense. 

Emiio Servadio (Rome): Mental Reality 

“> and Objective Reality. 

Discussion of individual papers. 

Ill. Section E: 2.30-5.30 p.m. 

Chairman: Nicola Perrotti (Rome). 

Hanna Segal (London): Schizoid 
Mechanisms Underlying Phobia- 
Formation? 

Edith Wéigert (Washington): Counter- 
transference and Selfanalysis of the 
Psycho-analyst. 

Nils Nielson (Copenhagen): Dynamics of 
Training Analysis. 

3.30-3.45 Interval 
Sacha “Nacht (Paris): Difficultés de la 
> Psychanalyse Didactique par rapport 
a la Psychanalyse Therapeutique. 
4.05 Martin Grotjahn (Beverly Hills): Present 

Trends in Psycho-analytic Training. 

4.25" S. H. Foulkes (London): Group Analytic 
Observation as Indicator for Psycho- 
analytic Treatment. 

4.45 Discussion of individual papers. 


Reality 


3.45 


TH URSDAY, 30 July. 


GENERAL SESSION: Business Meeting. 
Chairman: Heinz Hartmann. 


Afternoon: RECREATION. 
Note. It is emphasized that all the above pro- 


gramme is provisional and may be altered. 


PROGRAMME OF SOCIAL EVENTS 


Morning: 


Sunpay, 26 July. 


9,00 p-m.—11.30 p.m. Reception by the British 
Psycho-Analytical Society at Bedford Col- 
lege, Regent's Park, N.W. 1. 

2 19 
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Monpay, 27 July. . 

9.00 p.m.11.00 p.m. Official Reception by the 
London County Council (admission by 
invitation only) at County Hall, Westminster 
Bridge, S.E.1. 

TUESDAY, 28 July. . 
Evening: FREE for unofficial social events. 
WEDNESDAY, 29 July. 


CONGRESS DINNER at the Savoy Hotel, 
Strand, W.C.2, 8.30 p.m. to 
12.30 a.m. The cost, with tock- 
tails, wines and dance, will be £3* 
Evening d-ess optional. 

* Since the original announcement, it has been 
found necessary to increase this amount from £2 
to £3. This will now include cocktails, wines and 
dancing. 


PROGRAMME OF LONDON EXCURSIONS 
AND TOURS 


The Congress Reception Committee have asked 
one of the leading Travel Agents in London (Messrs, 


Ashton & Mitchell Ltd., of Old Bond Street, W.1) - 


to organize a special series of tours for members 
attending the Congress and for their families. Pay- 
ment may be made, and tickets for these tours will be 
issued when you register in London on 26 July. It 
is strongly recommended that the programme should 
be studied and the preliminary advice sent to Messrs, 
Ashton & Mitchell, so that a reasonably close 
estimate of requirements can ve worked out. Partic- 
ulars of additional tours and visits will be available 
at the Congress. 


addresses they will be Staying during the Congress. 
be possible to compile a list of ac dresses 


ey can more easily 
each other during the Congress. ` 


F THE CONGRESS LANGUAGE 
Ord P i 
ie ores Bele the Administrative Committee 


a translation Service, C 
slati 7 ongress 
members are asked to indicate in their rons if 
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they wish to listen to the Congress Procedures in 
any other language apart from English. For the 
Present, arrangements have been made for simul- 
taneous translation—French/English, English/ 
French, in one of the halls, and the Congress 
Administrative Committee would like to know 
whether such an arrangement would be sufficient. 

Society for Psychoanalytic Medicine of Sonha 
California. The following officers were elected 4 
the annual meeting on 4 June, 1953: eats 

President: Martin Grotjahn. Vice-President: 
Norman A. Levy. Secretary-Treasurer: Ju x 
Marmor. Councillor: May Romm. Alternate: 
Milton L. Miller. 

The 16th Conference of Roman-speaking Psycho- 
Analysts will be organized by the Italian Psycho 
Analytical Society under the auspices of the Fr pne 
Psycho-Analytical Society. The meetings will i 3 
place in Rome from 21 to 24 September, 19 of 
The main subjects to be discussed are ‘ The Role 
Pre-oedipal Conflicts” (Professor Servadio, Rom 
and * Language and Psycho-Analysis ’ (Dr. Jacqui 
Lacan, Paris). , 

The Royal Medico-Psychological Association has 
arranged a one-day course of lectures on Fri ote 
31 July at the Royal Society of Medicine, 1 WimP° 
Street, London, W.1. 


PROGRAMME 
10.00 am. Psychoanalysis and Clinical Psychiatry» 
Dr. Karl A. Menninger. 3 
11.30 a.m. The Place of Psychoanalysis in PS 
` chiatric’Treatnient. 
Dr. Leo H. Bartemeier. : 
2.00 p.m. The Early History of Psychoanalysis. 
Dr. Ernest Jones. ani 
3.30 p.m. Scientific Psychopathology and Religio" 
Issues, 
Dr. Gregory Zilboorg. 
Announcement 
The death has been announced of Dr. 6% 
Roheim in New York. An obituary will follow- 


The death has been announced of Dr- age 
Schultz-Hencke (Berlin), former Member ©. 
German Psycho-Analytical Society. 
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PARADOX OF JAPANESE 


By JAMES CLARK MOLONEY, M.D. 
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“Tt ides n ; ; 
fives Not seem as if man could be brought by any sort of influence to change his nature into that 
ants; he will always, one imagines, defend his claim to individual freedom against the will of 


the i i 
multitudes.’ From Freud, Civilization and its Discontents. 


t is 
= ee that, when an individual has 
ibera] Omed to policing during infancy, life 
uces ang where policing does not exist 
r. xiety im him; he is like a fish out of 
One thin nscious cooperation with society is 
Other, rg and unconscious self-policing is an- 
en though, to unsophisticated eves, they 
St Pear the same. p 
Merg] ze mental health in liberty itself, or 
Mstity io. conforming to the established cultural 
ere ~ Or to authority? : 
the rs to be two distinct and diametri- 
Re idiv a cultural concepts affecting Voth 
Towing pe and national culture of peoples. 
ave vines Hamlet’s famous quandary,’ 
the “h a these the ‘ to be free’ concept 
(thet Upon i be free’ concept. The Japanese 
S“ hot t he insignificance of the individual 
litic l O be free’ concept); while American 
Tsu free > y stresses individualism, Or the ‘to 
the Ha Mirae The Japanese psychiatrist, 
of develop o atsu, describes the difference in 
Go ithe mental goals and character structure 
Pic and American adult thus : 
aneity were emphasizing individuality,” 
Y» efficiency, progressivism, rational- 
Mutual cooperation inva “ gesell- 


schaftlich ” * or “ contractual ” relationship be- 
tween individuals. In contrast, the Japanese 
were still stressing the concept of society as a 
unit under the direction of a single authority, 
uniformity in each defined status, the insignifi- 
cance of the individual,? with conservatism, 
conventionalism, traditionalism and loyalty in 
a “ gemeinschaftlich ” * or “ family ” relation- 
ship between individuals.’ ° 

Even after considerable thought and study, 
and a careful examination of the contrasts evi- 
dent in individualism and submissiveness, one 
is still in the throes: * To be or not to be free? ’ 
Should the American and Japanese psycho- 
analytic therapist encourage individualism or 
should they-insist upon insensible and uncon- 
scious, submissive conformity to the existing 
culture? ° y 

This question of aims is not easily answered, 
Freudian psycho-analysis is practised, for the 
most part, in cultures quite similar to that of its 
origin; Japan and India constitute two possible 
exceptions, cross-cultural studies of which would 
prove exceedingly informative. It is astonishing 
that very little occidental interest has been 
accorded the activities of psycho-analysis as 
practised in Japan. In fact, it seems to me in- 


ames a 
nA Clark Moloney, M.D., and Laurence 
Í PyyejfNEW Interpretation of Hamlet, Int. 
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2. ton f 5 
P: Weston , LaBarre, in ‘Some, Observations on 
Character Structure in the Orient: Japan ° (Psychiatry, 
Vol. VIII, No. 3) remarks that the anthropologist who 


has spent some time in a foreign culture finds, upon 
returning home, that his own culture seems strange 
to him. 
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credible that psycho-analysis exists at-all under 
the Meiji (authoritarian) type of oligarchy, and 
my amazement is increased when I consider the 
wealth of material describing the character traits 
of the Japanese. Dr. Muramatsu says of his 
people that: ‘ While Western peoples were seek- 
ing for and establishing national independence 
and individual freedom, and while Protestant 
pioneers colonized and organized America, the 
Japanese were still living in a medieval, feudal, 
hierarchal family system and society. This con- 
dition persisted until the Meiji “ Revolution ” of 
80 years ago. During the Tokugawa Era, for 
about two and a half centuries preceding the 
Meiji Restoration, an extremely rigid, stratified 
type of society and family system were charac- 
teristic of Japan.’ 7 3 
Muramatsu points out that a child’s status in 
the family and in society is determined at birth. 
“One was educated and trained from early child- 
hood,’ he says, ‘ to adjust to the prescribed and 
appropriate way of life in an authoritarian 
atmosphere. To the extent that the individual 
was obedient and faithful to his allotted position, 
and was content with his lot in family and 
society, he could have personal security.’ € 
He speaks of the strict stratification of 
J apanese life according to the class of the person 
in question—the kind, colonr, size, and type of 
house, the kind of language, “he rules for time 
and manner of bowing, and general behaviour, 
he dur or satas sce ee! for 
lated on such criteria as th indi pal ERE 
ne ea ria as the individual’s position 
Y, economic condition, occupation, 
” Violation of these 
ur, morality and 
‘ridicule (waraware 
m the community or 


Of the importa f 
life, Milas nce of the famil 


y in Japanese 
u says: ‘The famil p 


Pre- 


ancestors. Consequentl i 

bear children wad Somen nee gto could ao 
honoured. Members wh the famil 
were often expelled. Loyalty to the ie RNS 
necessary, sacrifice in the interests of ao, 


. f i 
were routinely demanded of all E He 


yeectermined by the community. 
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family. The status of the family, ie gara, was 


v 


Ordinarily, the 
first son was the heir of the head of the main 
family, honke. In place of direct inheritance, 
the other sons were established as branch 
houses, bunke, with subordinate positions.’ *° 
What are the therapeutic aims of Japani 
psycho-analysis? Dr. Muramatsu, who, it wil 
be remembered, is a psychiatrist, says of psycho- 
analyst Kosawa: ‘Dr. Kosawa seems bravely 
to lead patients “ individualistically ” and seems 
sometimes to cause ¢rouble among their families 
(by his psycho-analytic approach) . . . I have 
known one such case treated by him.’ !! Mura- 
matsu implies by this that because of the trouble i 
occasioned in the family of the patient being 
psycho-analysed, Kosawa must be altering this 
patient’s attitude and developing individualistic 
trends within him. These observations might be 
explained in other ways than those implied 
Mnramatsu. For instance, the difficulty in ad- 
justing to ko—and hence in adjusting to 8iri-7 
may have originated the need for psycho-analys!s 
in the first plate. Indubitably, the patient Was 
already a source of disturbance to the family 
before starting his analysis. Constant contac 
with the * authoritarian ’ Kosawa would heighten 
the conflict between ninjo and the deeply it” 
grained, but not completely structured, 0y4 pni 
-ko bun personality patterns. As a result, t® 
patient cculd becomeʻeven iaore disturbing tO 
his family than he had been before analysis, t 
conflict being exaggerated by the presence o; 
Kosawa. Kosawa himself, in an article 0° 
Oedipus and Azase, quotes some material from 
a Japanese patient who, as he approached th 
successful conclusion of his treatment \ 
Japanese Standards), said ‘ During my vacation 
my mother told me on one occasion that pin 
now pleasing my father better again.’ (This ° 
course means ko.) Kosawa, in reviewing the 
changes in the patient’s personality, says, © His 
Psychic state is now as harmonious a one as C2" 
ever be reached by human beings.” (Giri—" 
accordance with the national entity of Japan.) p 
_Here is the attitude of the Meiji towards 10° 
dividualism: “Tt is the teaching of Our Anca 
tors, the spirit of our national iaws, and what! 
looked upon by the entire nation as a model © 
teaching, to count as most vital in education kt 
studies the following of the Way of mankind PY 


* Muramatsu, op. cit., p. 2. 
° Ibid., p. 2, 

° Ibid., pp. 2-3, 

” Tbid., p. 3, 


Tsune? 


oe 
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* Personal communication 
Muramatsu, 11 July, 1950. . 
. Heisaku Kosawa, ‘Two Types of Guilt 
paousness—Oedipus and Azase, Tokyo Journa 
Sychoanalysis (March-April, 1935). 
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oe the Way of Humanity and justice and 
tees z an iiel piety, by exhausting the re- 
ceive owledge and of talent, and accomp- 
ee here have of late been not a few 
ieee A given weight solely to knowledge, 
al ane accomplishments, not fathoming the 
break nts of civilization and enlightenment, 
Morals ce laws of ethics and corrupting public 
Pate is to be accounted for by the fact 
a ard the early part of the Meiji Restora- 
eT one os points of Western countries were 
With the me assimilated and daily progress made 
main eager idea of breaking away 1n the 
edge Recs old abuses and of adopting know- 
eared one all over the world. Nevertheless, it is 
Ways are at if, as an unfortunate result, foreign 
of hum copied without due thought—with ideas 
piety Eee righteousness, loyalty, and filial 
Overei aside—the great principle binding the 
their ae and his subjects, and the fathers atid 
Me 4 ge will in course of time be forgotten. 
Purpose za not be in keeping with the primary 
Hon of our education and studies.’ [Kokutat 
“Thi gt comments]: 
eeply.. behoves us indeed to reflect 
ight » With the present times viewed 
i these factors.’ 8 5 
State =— a of Kokutai No Hongi 
pas the Meiji Restoration our nation has 
Wein the good elements of the advanced 
Bltions n seen among European and Americdn 
educatio and has exerted efforts to set up an 
e Rate system and materials for teaching. 
e A. has also assimilated on a wide scale 
att apa of the West, not only in the fields 
Ag * science, but of the mental sciences, ™* 
Scholasti NUS striven to see progress made in our 
Opular c pursuits and to make education more 
Nowled The progressive spirit that sought 
the Chass all over the world, in obedience to 
ing Sieh Oath in Five Articles, and by break- 
Progres y from old abuses, brought about rapid 
S in this sphere, too, thus reaping tre- 


on matters 
l in the 
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_ mendous results. However, at the same time 


through the infiltration of individualistic * con- 


cepts, both scholastic pursuits and education 
became liable to be taken up with a world in 
which the intellect alone mattered, and which 
was isolated from historical and actual life; so 
that both intellectual and moral culture drifted 
into tendencies in which the goal was the free- 
dom of man who had become an abstract being 
and the perfecting of the individual man.** At 
the same time, these scholastic pursuits and 
education fell,into separate parts, so that they 
gradually lost their synthetic coherence and con- 
creteness. In order to correct these tendencies 
the only course open to us is to clarify the true 
nature of our national entity, which is at the 
very source of our education, and to strive to 
clear up individualistic and abstract ideas.” *° 

It is quite impossible to see how Dr. Kosawa, 
or any other analyst, could have practised 
Western-style psycho-analysis in a nation where, 
between 1932 and 1945, 60,000 people were 
arrested for ‘improper thoughts ’"—a situation 
which actually obtained during the existence of 
the Bureau of Thought Control, under the direc- 
tion of one Ito Enkichi. There was strict 
adherence during this period, in all areas of 
Japanese life, to the ‘ Way’. There is doubtless 
more than passing significance in the fact that 
the pictures of group meetings of analysts which 
appear in the issues of Seishin Bunseki show a 
considerable smattering of military uniforms, 


and that a leading member of the Tokyo Insti- 


tute for Psychoanalysis was Prince Tomohide 


Twakura. (It would appear possible that this 
prince is a descendant of another by the same 
name who was Junior Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Japan in 1871. 
The first Iwakura was a part of the embassy 
responsible for modification of treaties unfair 
to Japan.) It could hardly be possible for 
either the analysts or their patients to survive 
under such a regime, if the analysis were prac- 
tised according to occidental standards. ‘ 
In Kokutai No Hongi we find a very clear 


n 
Ro i s 
(Cardinot King Hall (ed) Kokutai No Hongi 
M lated tnciples of the National Entity of Japan), 
Ass. ; y John Owen Gauntlett (Cambridge, 
a, Ltali arvard University Press, 1949), pp. 156-157. 
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enji . 
R Morii Ohtski, in © Psychoanalytic Observations 
mack eS says: ‘The effort should be made’ to 
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statement of the attitude of the Japanese govern- 
ment towards such foreign ‘ideologies’ as 
psycho-analysis would appear to them to be: 
“Every type of foreign ideology that has been 
imported into our country may have been quite 
natural in China, India, Europe or America, in 
that it has sprung from their racial or historical 
characteristics ; but in our country, which has 
a unique national entity, it is necessary as a 
preliminary step to put these types to rigid 
judgement and scrutiny so as to see if they are 
suitable to our national traits. That is to say, the 
creation of a new culture which has charac- 
teristics peculiar to our nation can be looked 
forward to only through this consciousness and 
the sublimation and assimilation of foreign 
cultures that accompanies it. 

“Occidental ideologies spring from Greek 
ideologies. Greek concepts, whose keynote is 
the intellectual spirit, are characterized by being 
rational, objective, and idealistic. Culture was 
shaped centering round cities, leaving to poster- 
ity philosophies and works of art rerely to be 
seen in human history; but toward the end of 
their days, individualistic tendencies gradually 
appeared tcir ideoļogies and modes of 

The Japanese implication is that the Greeks, 
by becoming individualizėd, sounded the death- 
knell of their own culture. 


Character Defects of the Japanese and 
Their Cause 


* By Kenji Ohtski 
“PART I 
“Racial Character and Its Analysis 


K firmly believe that there are differences in 
racial character of each race as well as in each 


< motions. Of course, we do not believe that 
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individual. The difficulty is how to describe 
them in order to arrive at a fair conclusion. 
Even when scientifically analysed, character 
studies are still far from conclusive, and if we 
seek proper solution through a study of philo- 
sophy, that, too, lacks reality; for we do not 
know just what is meant by individual character: 

‘According to a textbook on Philosophy 
written by Prof. English of, Ohio State Univer 
sity : z 


*1. Character,is known as the mark of 
difference in individuals as well as in groups, 
and when mark is discriminated, it is 2° 
character, but characteristic—a just 4? 
proper term, but the two are confusingly 
handled. ` d 

‘2. Traits represent the philosophy 4” 
specific motion of an individual. salt 

“3. Many deeds are accomplished throng: 
„one’s tendencies toward motions and ee 
regardless of: obstructions, according to "© 
standards of morality. 


‘ Now Prof. English has specifically divides 
into three phases his study of the W° n 
“ character ”: (1) “ mark ”, (2) a combinatio 
of “ mark” and “ tráit ”, and (3) the will tO a 
or accomplish. This analysis does not give tical 
clear picture. Although not in a ga 
manner, “ mark ” may actually represent co ple 
of skin, ‘height, and snany other features pert 
to the eye ; but it also seems to cover the P ld 
sophic character of a person. Hence it er 
be much simpler to divide it into (1) POIS a 
traits, (2) philosophic traits, and (3) moral tra he 
One may then ask how we can determine its: 
difference between philosophic and moral mio: 
and the question whether morality is not pasa 
sophy—a very good question! We might the 
that philosophic traits have to do with ve 
character of one’s self, while moral traits . 
to do with the character beyond one’s So 
Therefore, I prefer to divide character int jon: 
parts: Physical Traits and Philosophic Mor fc 
basing my theory on the standards of two SP°° 
motions. ting 

Hence, character study requires the re 
of physical traits and, for other considera, ical 
a discovery of its standard of philoso ad 


2 
and Body have two separate ozigias, an oa 

fore Physical Traits and standards of Philos me 
Shall ultimately become a single factor. ica! 
modern character studies are based on P By 


* Kokutai No Hongi, op. cit., p. 175 
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aa but some go directly and deeply into 
Sion I believe these two existing methods 
of character study are far from accidental. 


“PART IL 
Character Traits of the Japanese People 


Ses past chapter we concerned ourselves 
of h the broad study of character and its analysis 
aoa, but not with that of Raco or 
coe The two sorts of study, of course, differ 
Ne y. Physical Traits can be easily enough 
- ae TOA but standards of Philosophy are 
tute more complicated to determine, compared 
i individual case. Various methods of study 
ay be used. 
Po method is to study History and Geo- 
ties Colors, and at the same time to include 
ita of Geographic actual daily living, and 
nA ual life as well. I shall use the simplest and 
nh poeier method, drawing my material 
b. thi he simple daily life of the Japanese people. 
ei my method will be scientifically 
are eo All of tlie materials I have specified 
ane or less significant in the daily life of 
indi ae they are characteristic, original, and 
ie nous to the Japanese. Nevertheless, lest 
ite ae fail, to convince, «ve shal? re-analyse 
ee Onclusions in comparison to reality. in a 
‘entific manner. 

1. The rising Sun is the national flag of 
Stag I do not know the origin of this 
iy ra but there is a verse from,a poem 
Sail ing, “ Sun painted in bright red ona white 
Gers It is an extremely simple and beautiful 

e and the words “ Land of the Rising 
ane ` are definitely inspiring. Praise or 
I A of these words is entirely beside the 
N when you find every person of Japanese 
th placing his sacred trust in the symbol of 

€ Land of the Rising Sun. 
maea oshik is a yard-square piece of 
Pa nal used in Japan by all classes of people 
ae Place of a suitcase. With it you can wrap 
article large or small, square or round. 
dis not in use, it can be folded and put 
head « pocket; or women may use it as a 
boio scarf or muffler, since it comes in bright 
and E It is, of course, simple, convenient 
Sk ight-weight. Suitcases are bulky and hard 
in, WE although they protect their contents 
is ee far better for storing-purposes than 
bees furoshiki. Books can be carried in the 
2 shiki, but they may be wrecked ; while if 
Y are carried in a suitcase they are pro- 


tected, eliminating damage and worry. 

*3. Tenogui is a one-by-three foot piece of 
light cotton material used to wipe wet hands, 
as a kerchief if need be, and also for a 
furoshiki ; but it cannot be compared with 
towels, being less absorbent, nor with a ker- 
chief, being rather embarrassing, and is small 
for a furoshiki. So by comparison its defects 
are about the same as the comparison of a 
suitcase and a furoshiki. 

?4. The kimono’s effect and defects com- 
pare to Western-dress identically with items 
2 and 3 above. Tali, short, thin, or stout, the 
kimono is made so that it does not reveal the 
wearer's build, but Western clothes look and 
feel fine. Kimonog are frail and soil easily, 
but are soft and graceful: they are not as 
practical as Western clothing. 

‘5, Geta are Japanese wooden shoes. Their 
Sound seems to impress Western people as a 
sort of welcome. Perhaps it is approval, per- 
haps disapproval ; it is difficult to say which. 
It is true that the noise is quite distressing, in 
a way, when walking on a stone or asphalt 
street, especially at a pier or train depot, but 
when you see well-dressed ladies or geisha 
girls walking on a’dirt street which is typical 
of Japan, you are impressed with their truly 
romantic beauty aad daintiness. It is believed 
that the idea of these shoes was inspired by 
horses’s hoofs, and while wooden shoes are 
worn by some occidental peoples, their style 
and the manner in which they are worn is 
altogether different from geta. 

<6. Fundashi means loin cloth or jockey 
strap in Western countries. Its significance in 
conrection with the Japanese male character 
is great; for instance, the word fundoshi is 
spelled [Japanese ideograph]. This character 
is not Japanese at all in origin, but rather 
Chinese. Innocent as it may seem, it is divided 
into two parts and is sometimes used in two 

arts properly.. The right half of the word 
Pindah [Japanese ideograph] means “army”. 


- Tn other words, the army of any nation serves 


as a protective organization against outside 
harm to the nation, is its solid backbone ; 
and so fundoshi serves in its function as a pro- 
tector of the delicate male sexual organ, since 
it is located on the surface of the body, speak- 
ing in material terms. Spiritually speaking, 
the proper interpretation would be “ pre- 
pared ”, which is the right word at such a 
time as in a battle-front situation, in a political 
address, sports, poor business situation, or 


F 
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any situation which may require courage. If 

one asks another, “ Are you ready?” the 

answer is, “I shall face it as soon as I 

tighten up my fundoshi.” 

“Enthusiasm for wearing the fundoshi was 
highest in the Tokugawa era. The loin cloth 
was six feet long and became the symbol of 
Japanese character and courage, I gather from 
the history I studied : and there were specifica- 
tions for other articles such as swords, cake, 
shoyu, fans, and rice cakes. Specific customs 
and habits included family, sumo, hara-kiri, 
tea etiquette, poetry, kandi letters, the building 
of- shrines of white wood, and the design of torii. 
Of course many specified items were imported, 
but completely Japanese, dnd there is no conflict 
in saying that they are of Japanese origin. As 
influential items, Mt. Fuji, cherry trees and 
earthquakes were specified. To anyone familiar 
with the earthquake, the effect of its violence on 
Japanese character can easily be seen. 

* Conclusions as to the character analysis from 
past articles on the Japanese race would be that 
they are: (1) simple, (2) pleasant, (3) honest, 
(4) progressive, (5) reserved. If we consider 
these as the good side of character, the defects 
would be that they are (1) childish, (2) not neat, 
(3) fickle, (4) shallow minded, and (5) not 
emotionally stable.’ 1° Hoy 

This must appear as indeed a very strange 
document to anyone sophisticated in the 
methods and ideologies of occidental psycho- 
analysis. But to anyone familiar with The 
Cardinal Principles of the National Entity of 
Japun there are several inferences to be drawn 
from the article. For example, in Ohtski’s final 
paragraph we see his conclusions as %o the 
weaknesses of Japanese character; that they 
are childish; that they are not neat ; and that 
they are fickle. Let us consider these in the 
light of the Cardinal Principles, bearing in mind 
that Ohtski, though ostensibly trained in the 
Ppsycho-analytic approach, nevertheless wrote 
during the time of the Bureau of Thougnt 
Control, and under the influence of the national 
entity ideology. 

To be childish can be interpreted as meaning 
that Ohtski, as a Japanese, thought of his people 
as being children of the emperor, which was 
indeed a part of the Japanese governmental 
plan; yet, as an analyst, he knew that to be 
childish is incompatible with sound mental 
health, which instead calls for maturity, 
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Not to be neat is to express individualism. A 
great body of psycho-analytic intorna 2 
gleaned from innumerable analyses has pt aa 
over and over again that untidiness and, a 
cleanliness are often expressive of self-strivints 
Here again we see that not to be neat is no brs 
abide by the authoritarian dictates of Jap ea 
culture ; yet it is to express one’s self, W 
is an end of occidental psycho-analysis. 


cide 
A fickle person can be influenced by outs! 


: 3 : | or 
stimuli to act in accordance with occidenta’ © 


foreign ideas, as opposed to those prescribe 
under the Japanese,national entity. , word 
There is, as a matter of fact, not a Y ine 
throughout Ohtski’s paper about being a the 
dividual, in the psycho-analytic sense © 
word. A e 
In several issues of Seishin Bunseki her 
appears, side-by-side with ‘ august 
“ authoritative’ comments on psycho-2na 
the following advertisement: 


lysis, 


s 
‘ Fuji’s Therapeutic Instrument for Nervo" 
Disorder 6 ip 
Invented by Dr. Momotaro Fuji m 
Patented in Japan, England, Ger” 
and France * 
Good for any kind of illness 
Simple and easy to manipulate 
Giving no pain, leaving no scar 
Healvh ‘or illness “solely*depends on 
nervous condition! t will 
The perpetual use of the instrumen and 
make one’s nervous state normal, i o 
gradually strengthen the natural ponpa 
recover, hence the happiness and HN of 
df millions of people since the atv on 
the instrument, though it is not very 
ago. 
Price for one set: Yen 38.00 45 
Parcel fee for Japan proper: Sen ^ Sen 
E eS eid Japanese Territories: 


any 


one’s 


; : i 
Notice :—A Booklet of directions fori 
and explanation of the effect of, use 


X ge 
© sent gratis, when applied with post? 
(Ser 4) to— 


Jitsugio-no-Nihon-Sha, Sales Dept., o 

Nishiginza I chrome Kiobashi-ku, TOKYO: 
Japan., 

The following is another excerpt from one of 

the Journals, which appeared jn English. Again 


* Kenji Ohtski, ‘ Characier Défects of the Japanese and Their Cause’, 


(March-April, 1941). 


the author is Ohtski, who presumably is the only 
ee eS gaa 


TCKYO Journal of Psychoanalysis 
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eae 
ee who is confident of his ability to 
‘The ee m English for publication: 
are “ PA characteristics of the Orientals 
those of th and feminine as compared with 
and TEAN Occidentals, which are * ego-ic 
apanese ine... . Among the Orientals . . . the 
Faressive ac relatively strong in ego and not so 
the deatt as the Chinese, it seems to me. But 
a Snot the Japanese is crudely 
intellectua and not extensively sublimated ‘into 
Various oal ability. This ean be explained in 
natural a ; itis probably partially due to the 
apanese.’ S of the peculiar family-system of the 
i Sy consider this article, a version appearing 
appeared one in the Journal, where it also 
on another page in Japanese: 


Psychological Point of View of Illness 
“Te: 4 by Sigeaki Tukazaki 

oe is difficult to define illness, because the 
ae t of health itself is built only on a guess. 
Withour” call health is only that which finds itself 
ife, Cut a symptom which would disturb daily 
cann r give one a sense of suffering, and one 
ot easily say that this is absolute health in a 


Pathological analysis. ` 

nieg aviour does not open its surface like a 

ign aa volcano, nor does it remain only the 

Such a old illness, lie an extinct volcano. 
ou Sate one ordinarily calls health-like, 

so dgh in any case this may be an illness with 


Seye AD it is li 
a Significance. In other words, it is like 
1810 a state of health. 


aN ae illness may go unrecognized, or in 
o defi Iness one has an incubation peried, and 
jective of convalescence depends upon the sub- 
ca Of the ill person. For illness, remarkably, 
eN chological significance; since the sick 
State ee problem is his self-awareness of his 
Ecom illness, and only if the state of illness 
isease s conscious will the recovery of the 
Psychologie be the latter, This is where the 
Orgets ee value of allergy lies. Only if one 
ler, e principle of healing, then even OUT 

«8Y Cannot be reproached. 
of man the the carrier of illness, and independent 
‘yphus ae would be no illness. If one removes 
E Lees a person suffering from it, it is 
“A rium, and the illness, typhus, recovers. 
sick person is a man and he must break 
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the relationship with the outside world in order 
to attach his libido to illness. This is the con- 
dition. Thus the sick person regresses to his 
infancy and is reigned by animism. At the same 
time, fetishism also raises its head and drugs 
finally assume a significance like witchcraft. 
One must not forget, in healing, the unconscious 
value of the drug as well as its conscious value 
in re-establishing health. 

‘ Would the Japanese proverb, “ Corporeal 
ill-health derives from spiritual ill-health ” also 
change, like the preyjously mentioned psycho- 
analytic thought?’ * 


There is even an article on the psychology of 
the dog in the May, 1934, issue. 

This sort of mouthing, quite aside from a 
manifest linguistic limitation, would be entirely 
confusing to a serious occidental student of 
psycho-analysis unless he realized that psycho- 
analysis is * processed ° by the Japanese so that 
it becomes harmonious (musubi— a creation 
of the power of harmony ») 2 with the national 
entity of Japan. 


It would seem pertinent at this point to des- 
cribe in detail the Japanese ideologies of co- 
evality and national, entity. By the expression 
“coeval with heaven and earth,’ the Japanese 
level individuality and equate the Japanese 
person with heaven, emperor, and earth. 
Kokutai No Hongi states it thus: ‘Ordinarily, 
words such as “eternity ” Or “ endlessness ” 
convey simply the ideas of perpetuity in succes- 
sions of time; but the so-called expression 
« eoeval with heaven and earth” has a far deeper 
significance. That is to say, it expresses eternity 
and at the same time signifies the present. In 
the great august Will and great august under- 
takings of the-Emperor, who is deity incarnate, 
is seen the great august will of the Imperial 
Ancestors, and, in this Will lives the endless 
futare of our nation. That our Imperial Throne 
is coeval with heaven and earth means indeed 
that the past and the future are united in one in 
the “now”, that our nation possesses ever- 
lasting life, and that it flourishes endlessly. Our 
history is an evolution of the eternal “ now ” 
and at the root of our history there always runs 
a stieam of eternal “ now” ’ ** 

Ohtski, the psycho-analyst, says, “we may 


2 

K. Ohtski, “ : = 

Op, ci ski, ‘ Womanl Pe 

E dou nets of the Tapancee SPIE ° 
t okyo Journal o, SON p 

1940), “Teens. by Fritz f ekp glibanalysis (May-June, 


= As defined i ih okra: 
4 ee oe in a footnote in Kokutai No Hongi, 
s Kokutai No Hongi, op. cit., p. 65. 
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believe that as long as the human beings live, 
morals will exist, though they may change in 
form.’ ** 

Coevality also implies a unity between 
emperor and people in every aspect of Japanese 
life which is clearly expressed throughout 
Kokutai No Hongi. For example: ‘The mani- 
festation of our national entity . . . [applies] . . . 
in the case of our military affairs. Since ancient 
times the spirits of the deities in our country 
have fallen into two groups ; the spirits of peace 
and the spirits of warriors. Where there is a 
harmonious working of the two, all things under 
the sun rest in peace, grow, and develop. Hence, 
the warrior spirits work inseparably and as one 
with the spirits of peace. It is in the subduing 
of those who refuse to conform to the august 
influence of the Emperor’s virtues that the 
mission of our Imperial Military Forces lies ; 
and thus we see the Way of the warriors that 
may be called Jimmu [Divine Warrior].* In an 
Imperial Rescript issued by the Emperor Meiji 
there was a passage which reads: S 

*“ Our national entity which has paid tribute 
to chivalry since the days of our Imperial 
Ancestors,” > 26 i 


(It is significant that a number of issues of 
the Tokyo Journal of Psychoanalysis carry an 
advertisement p 


l 1 icturing the fcur Shinto shrines 
with their torii, calling attention to the 2600 
years of continuous existence of the Japanese 


nation—an indication of the belief of the 
Journal's scientific-minded readers in 


J i the 
Coevality of heavën and earth,’ 


in Tukazaki’s 
l considered an 
y: animism may actually 


be interpreted as equating coevality, as 


Tukazaki uses it. 


Kokutai No Hongi goes into further detail in 


explaining its ideolo, i i 
tween individuals ei “ a te hip T 


theme of national entit 
real existences as well as histori 
linked with eternity. There 
egos, as well as correlated oe ms 
to say, their existences ar i 
national spirit based on hi 
basic character of human 


y: * Human 
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worth is found where this concrete existence as 
a people is kept in view and people exist as 
individuals in that very state. However, the 
individualistic explanation of human beings 
abstracts only one aspect of an individuality and 
overlooks the national and historical qualities. 
Hence, it loses sight of the totality and con- 
creteness of human beings and deviates from 
the reality of human existence, the theories 
departing from actualities and running off into 
many mistaken channels. Herein lie the basi¢ 
errors underlying the various concepts of ye 
dividualism, libera¥ism, and their developments. 
The nations of the West have now awakened tO 
these errors, and various ideologies and more 
ments have sprung up in order to’ overcome 
them. Nevertheless, these ideologies and move 
ments will eventually end in regarding en 
tions of people as bodies or classes, or at a 
mest in conceiving a conceptual state + SO es 
such things will do no more than provin 
erroneous ideas to take the place of existing 
erroneous idea’, and will furnish no true WaY 
out or solution.’ 27 3 dë 
Related to the idea of national entity is oe 
process of  syncretization, According i 
Webster’s Dictionary (ed, 1948), to syneretiz 
means ‘to become fused or united.’ In si 
syncretization has become the process by whi 


Shinto-sect of Buddhism ** by the monk ae a 
y, by amalgamating Buddh! 
and Shintoism.2° tics 
In an article in English, ‘On the Therapeut' r 
of Insomnia ’, in Seishin Bunseki, Kenji ora 
presents us with an example of syncretizatio 
coevality, or, to put it in another fashion, * G° 
Way’: * All Creatures of the earth, we dare the 
only make use of [hibernation or sleep] TOL pi 
purpose of fulfilling their sleep (death) inse 
This is a2 teleological assumption, but ely 
assumption of instinctive desire is not pe a 
teleological . . . as the instinct is nothing sale 
Cetachment of the blind (non-teleological) fo" 


* K, Ohtski, op. cit. (Nov.~Dec,, 
Dr. Kiyomi Koizumi, 

Kokutai No Hongi, footn 
bracket reads: ‘The first Emperor, so called was a 
warrior ; hence, what almost amounts to a play on 
his name.’ 


” Koku:ai No Hongi, op. cit., p. 170, 


1936). Trañsl. by 


ote on p. 170 on this 


Z Ibid., p. 176. i 
= James Murdoch, A History of Japan, 
(London: Kegan Paul, 1926), p. 193. yanes? 
~ Capt. F, Brinkley, A History of the Jal 915) 
People (New York: Encyclopedia Britannica: zjn 
p. Sce also Basil Hall Chamberlain, 
Japanese (London: John Murray, 1905), p. 421- 
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er e Whole universe, which ever sleeps and 
k es periodically for a purpose God *° only 
nows,’ 31 
a in an unsigned article, * Totalitarian- 
ic Control in the Blocs and the Expected 
SSN of the World ’, in the same magazine, We 
task. Totalitarianistic control is not an easy 
u 1 pon 1S that of psychic control of the indivi- 
i Individual control can be had by securing 
ony among one’s ego, super-ego, and id 
ae the writer means that super-eg0 is the 
individwa harmony the adjustment of the 
inal er giri; and so OF‘ski says in * The 
én fh haracter of the Japanese people a 
stomen a ony does not exist, the individual 
with Te neurotic, The situation is the same 
ci state . . . Yet we cannot or need not 
so. c whether the current control is morbid or 
urtene ood o“ bad. Itis rather a natural world- 
apanes [and the Japanese mean by this a 
carth] Fi world-current, coeval with heaven and 
© car hich no one can defend or force back. 
no put Only hope that the current will cause 


3 4 
[by w fat they do not conflict with one another 
ha: ich the writer means when Japan shall 
exte 


Worlq 
RE a day we hope will come soon. ’?? 


nat which springs from the guilt con- 
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sciousness of the child is only the longing for 
religion and not the already-reached religious 
psychic state.’ ** The individual being coeval 
with heaven and earth. 

In discussing an ancient Japanese legend 
about one Prince Azase (Azase had incarcerated 
his father, threatened to stab and finally im- 
prisoned his mother, and ultimately developed 
sores all over his body concurrently with the 
development of a troubled conscience) Kosawa 
relates that the prince, now king, heard ‘ a voice 
from heaven and no’one knew whence it came.’ 
(Like St. Paul.) The Voice, which proved to be 
that of his dead father, urged the king to hasten 
to Buddha to seek help before the latter went 
to Nirvana. Now, the ‘king had feared he must 
go to hell for his misdeeds, but he finally sought 
Buddha, who received him compassionately and 
promised to keep the king from going to hell, 
although he had sinned. Kosawa says: ‘The 
explanations of Buddha cannot be interpreted 
in any other manner than that they took away 
the king’s*false belief and let him recognize the 
right one . . . (for at first) he believed that 
Buddha was very powerful, but he did not 
believe him powerful enough to help him: 

Azase, upon hearing Buddha’s words, became 
contrite. He likened himself to an evil-smelling 
tree (Iran) from whos seed had sprung another, 
aromatic species (Sendom)—i.e., his new-found 
faith in Buddha. Because it sprang from so sur- 
prising a parent stock, Azase named his faith 
the ‘ belief without foundation ’ (i.e., belief with- 
out cause, origin or reason for its existence— 
coeval with heaven and earth). s 

Perhaps Lord Hotta * first, and then the 
Compilation Committee ** and Ito Enkichi 38 
were aware of thë unconscious capacity of the 
Japanese for identifying with the enemy. At 
least the great-Meiji was aware of the dangers 


Lice 

a ttalic, R 

2 K, Ohth O Je C. M. 
the Ae Ohtapi 2: Ct. (Jan-Feb., 1941.) 
Japan 


y 2 L id, 
Aara Td 
traach, Hotta addressed the emperor's court on 19 
and ot 1 consummate 
cs, Hot er diplomatic treatiés with the United 
oq ful of j, Was among the more prominent of the 
Si &panese in history who realized that not 


Prese, In the ae sort of world association for free 
Nt-day y Pirit of the ecoiomic aspects of the 
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of foreign influence on the Japanese: ‘.. . if 
foreign ways are copied without due thought... 
the great principle binding the sovereign and his 
subject . . . will in course of time be forgotten.’ ° 

Kokutai No Hongi says: * Following the Meiji 
Restoration Occidental cultures poured in with 
a rush, and contributed immensely toward our 
national prosperity; but their individualistic 
qualities brought about various difficulties in all 
the phases of the lives of our people, causing 
their thoughts to fluctuate. However, now is the 
time for us to sublimate and assimilate these 
Occidental ideologies in keeping with our 
national entity, to set up a vast new Japanese 
culture, and, by taking advantage of these things, 
to bring about a great national development.’ +° 
Further, it is stated that ‘. . . In the fields of 
mental sciences,“ too, there is the same pre- 
cision and logical systematization and the 
shaping of unique cultures. Our nation must 
increasingly adopt these various sciences, and 
look forward to the advancement of our culture 
However, these 
d techniques are 
and of the world 


: Intelligent Japenese foresaw t 
ing of manners and methods o; 


te spontaneous] 
advancement of world culture,’ 43 ” y ie 


= Kokutai No Hongi, 


Op. cit., pp. 156-157,” 
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Undoubtedly the collection of Japanese 
scholars who prepared Kokutai No Hongi wet 


. . . F asing 
. also aware of the practical significance of basing 


their operational program upon the Amate- 
rasu-Ohmekami myth. The practical application 
of myths has been elucidated by Malinowski, 
to whom my attention has been drawn by A- ji- 
Levin. Levin writes as follows, quoting MaA 
nowski (whose work is known and alluded to = 
various articles by Japanese analysts, accoroBi 
to Mayer-Oakes): < The myth is a “ statemen 
of primeval reality which still lives in presta 
day life and as a justification by precedent 
supplies a retrospective pattern of moral a 
sociological order and magical belief.” ‘Th 
“ideas, emotions, and desires associated wie 
given story are experienced not only when th 
story is told, but also when in certain customs 
moral rules, or ritual proceedings, the counte 
part of the story is enacted.” Here the practi’ 
purpose served by the hero myths was tO ma a 
life more tolerable in an atmosphere of rejecto 
and rejected.’ 44 f 
Reed and Murdoch add to the substance Aa 
Malinowski’s statements, and clarify the ne 
flicts of some of the philosophers with what v 
plainly the principles not only of the recent P i 
war Japanese government, but of the rhen i 
hundreds of years ago as well: ‘The Nilo! n 
[one of the two most sacred -books of ane 
completed in 720 a.p.] philosophizes, C hing 
fashion, about the Producer Gods, as We 
them, representing respectively the positive tes 
negative principles. But Motoori repudia ne 
these ideas, and says that they would lead ‘edi 
to look upon Izanagi as mere abstract princip 
where they are reaily “ living powers.” ee nd 
Motoori (1730-1801) was a physician ® 
philosopher at Ise, ‘the great body of wa 
Work was instinct with latent political tende? o 
highly menacing to the domination of ori 
[Shogun].’ +6 Murdoch points out that Mee 
used the interpretations of Confucianism work 
Out by Sorai as * weapons of attack’ itt his Rai: 
Writings.“ Sorai (1666-1723), a follower < 
Shushi who went to the original Conte a 
Writings for his inspiration, had regarded a 
fucianism as essentially political, WY or 
* Morality is nothing but the necessary means nd] 
controlling the Subjects of the empire . - - |@ 


* Ibid., p. 178. 

ie mine, J. C. M. 
okutai No Hongi, o . cit., p. 179, 

a 7bid, pi 183, PB 


“ A. T. Levin, Oedipus and Samson and 


Hero-Chiid, MS. in process, the Rejected 


quoting Bronislaw 


- - don” 
Malinowski, Myth in Primitive Psychology LO” 

egan Paul, 1926), pp. 123-124, and elsewhere: istory? 
Frag ootnote in Sir Edward Reed's Japan: Its . Jobe 
Yraditions and Religions, Vol. I (London: 
Muiráy, 1880), p. 29. 

; Murdoch, op. cit., p. i 
“Thid i p. cit., p. 476 
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the may be regarded as a device for governing 
ene - - . [Lacking the qualities of true 
fies - ++ men like our Ito Jinsai and 
individ aspire to figure as sages, ie., as 
a N How vain is the attempt . . . to try 
one ai the ideas of the great teacher and 
P “a nem out in daily life; this one can do, 
IS Is very different from setting oneself up 

San authority,’ #8 
System so foreign to tle national entity 
ing athe as Western psycho-analysis—stress- 
atone does the importance of adult stability, 
Ave oe especially individualism—would 
Tender th e drastically overhauled in order to 
Tequireme system adaptable toJ apanese political 
igested tents (we might say that it must be * pre- 
Monious > in order to render the system har- 
a (musubi) with ‘giri. Psychoanalyst 
age” A The Psychology of Jealousy and 
analytic reaped syncretization of psycho- 
tom eo King The person who is suffering 
to balance hy, and longs for revenge should learn 
posit; is libido economy . . . [through] love 

yn ‘on, honour, money.’ *° 

of he poe psychoanalysis in the interests 
Natural Sh ie national programme is the 
With the n Inevitable result of its basic ‘clash 
i atiy ational entity. Such syncretization is 
taineq iù © in the breakdown of the ideas con- 
May be ete, psycho-analysis so that they 
atsy ae sea into their opposites. Mura- 
Considere ae Thus a victor may sometimes be 
Obligation 12S 2, new “boss” who has. a real 
Old pop), © 100k after weaker followers. In an 
Gojo man story, a giant attacked a boy on the 
but Sio ge in Kyoto to rob him of a sword, 
Was mrp as the giant discovered that the boy 


a 


Prop 


€o, he penger than he, he decided to be- 
Th afi op0) faithful follower.’ ® 
Nouns ot this, another duality or dichotomy is 


u 
ate digg tet although the individuals of Japan 
Natio, \vidualized and swallowed up by the 
mrstitute pees identity, those individuals 
i hi ae 2e nation and are a part of the entity, 
tems of p Xn devours and assimilates important 
Th th °reign information. 

article on the history of Japanese 


-analysis ; stort > 
Psy, ho o Sis in Seishin Bunseki we read : 


-analys : cepa: 
nalysis corresponds on certain points, 


to Buddhism, especially in the Nirvana Prin- 
ciple, and shares also some of the world view- 
points of Taoism—especially the high esteem 
for a deep, unconscious psychological life. It is 
therefore expected to have a very promising 
future in Japan and in the Orient at large. More- 
over, it is believed and hoped that the cosmo- 
politan spirit of the science will contribute 
much toward the promotion of international 
friendship even during the present war.’ * (This, 
of course, refers to what was then the European 
War, in which the Japanese were not to be parti- 
cipants for another eiglit months.] 

In the light of these remarks, it will be well 
here to point out that, since some parts of 
Taoism stress individualism, obviously such 
parts cannot be syncretized. But other aspects 
of this philosophy neatly fit into the national 
entity programme and can be assimilated (‘adapt 
their merits and cast aside their demerits ’, as 
Kokutai No Hongi puts it).°* For example, to 
quote Lao-Tse: 

*“ Therefore the wise man in governing 
empties their minds [i.e., the minds of the 
governed] but fills their stomachs, weakens their 
wills but strengthens their bones. 

‘** His endeavour is to keep them unsophis- 
ticated and without desire, and where there are 
those who have knowledge to keep them from 
presuming to act upon it. Where there is this 
abstinence from action good order is uni- 
versal .... 

** Heaven is long enduring and earth con- 
tinues. . . . He who is wise puts his own person 
last, yet is fouad in the foremost place. Ie 
treats bis person as if it were foreign to him 
and yet that person is preserved.” ’ 5° 

It is evident frora the article on the history of 
Japanese psycho-analysis that the Japanese 
equate psycho-analysis with the Nirvana prin- 
ciple, which Potter explains as ‘extinction of 
individualism ’.°* This is their method of syn- 
cretizing psycho-analysis so that it is adaptable 
and assimilable in accordance with the national 
entity of Japan. Since Nirvana means the 
‘extinction of individualism °’, Japanese psycho- 
analysis must come to mean the same thing. 


We have seen that there have been no impor- 


ty tbid, irae _——— 
EREE en 
Diz, age ‘i |, op. cit., ‘The Psychology of Jealousy 
an Pt—Oct., 1936), Transl. by Dr. Kiyomi 
i 
oq Okyo Matsu, op. cit., p. 15. å 
Ournal of Psychoanulysis (March-April, 


“= Kokutai No Hongi, op. cit, p. 179. 

= L, Adams Beck, The Story of Oriental Philosophy 
(New York: Farrar and Rinchart, 1928), pp. 345-356. 
Bs Thai, Frapas poer The Story of Religion 
(Garden City, N.Y.:, Garden City Publishi 
1929), p. 175. # j niine GR 
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tant changes in the ways of the Japanese almost 
from time immemorial. For many hundreds of 
years and up to the time of the American occu- 
pation after World War II, the basic manner of 
Tearing children, the attitudes towards fathers, 
the role of the rulers (with their feminine over- 
tones), the relationship with foreigners have not 
changed even in appearance. (Indeed, it seems 
more than likely that such changes as have 
occurred under the MacArthur regime have been 
only superficial. In the light of what has been 
indicated in this review, it is difficult to imagine 
that four years of ‘ democracy’ could have 
wrought any real and lasting change in a pattern 
of life so long established.) 

The concern of this paper has been the goals 
of Japanese psycho-analysis. But to understand 
any such specialized discipline, it has been 
necessary to understand as well the basic be- 
haviour of the people by whom and upon whom 
such a science is practised. 

The goal of occidental psycho-analysis is the 
freeing of the individual. 
have seen, there is no suc! 
at least) as a true individ 
and acts voluntarily 
manner. At birth a child 
(mimpi). From infancy 
especially the male child, 
forced to practise ko towar 


that is, per- 
at which is expected of him. 
times perform giri ¿i.e., he 


must give perpetual evidence of a strongnationa- 


lism. 


aims run cont 
have here been outlined mus 
a devastating effect upon th 


cut patterns which 
t necessarily have 


I e people and the * 

nation, ] i i 

— or else must itself undergo a radical 
Mr. Mayer-Oakes has infor. 


med me that the 
and its publica- 
y'censored by the 


[ oanalytic Society 
tions were probably not direct] 
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Bureau of Thought Control in Japan. Neverta 
less, the members, by virtue of their eg a 
educational and professional status, would C 
been regarded by the government, and woa 
have regarded themselves, as leaders in 
nation, and hence responsible for abiding 
the programme of the national entity of Japan- 


i asion 
There can, therefore, be but one aan 3 
to my original inquiry: What are the g0 


2 anese 
Japanese  psycho-analysis? Are | se ual 
analysts endeavouring to free the indivi ideas 


Do they give more than lip-service to the I tic 
of Freud and other Western psycho-ana ve 
leaders? The findings are decisive. Japan 
psycho-analysts (as opposed to psychiatri 
do not try to free the individual, but. him 
Western psychiatrists, endeavour to adjust ith 
to his environment—to make him coeval the 
heaven and earth. While declaiming Upon os 
glories of the Western psycho-analytic ig me: 
and declaring their aims to be exactly the S# e 
the Japanese psycho-analysts preach 
doctrine and follow quite ‘another. sige ysi 
assimilated, adapted, Japanese psychi. 
thus very simply cannot and does not hav 
same goals as Western psycho-analysis. 


tized» 


the 

To recépitulate: I have shown Bow ihe 
writings of Marui, Kosawa, Ohtski an į that 
leading Japanese analysts, it is eviden me 


these scientists entértain ‘precisely the in 
attitude towards the individual as is express sub“ 
Kokutai No Hongi. Without question tey gel 
scribe to the concept of coevality with hetjvi- 
earth, and emperor, and they regard the in of 
dual as a segment of the national ie: 
Japan. It is thus possible to consider the inally 
graphical stratifications of the psyche (One ese 
schematized by Freud) from the Jap 
Psycho-analytic point of view. a the 
According to Kokutai No Hongi a0 ation 
Japanese analysts, the whole Japanese, "gual: 
is, and should behave as, a single indiv ental 
National entity is analogous to the 2C! able: 
concept of the individual. Thus it is reaso™ dia? 
to the Japanese, that the idea of the Fren al 
id can bé syncretized into the Japanese re oa 
entity principles. The amorphous id, like henc? 
is timeless and without boundaries, an aving 
fits the concept that the Japanese nation, p , 
neither beginning nor end, is coevai with BoM hat 
earth, and the Mikado. Tt follows logically 
the Japanese identify the super-ego Wit rot: 
unlimited power and person of the empr om 
(Such a belief does not differ markedly 


Z 
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many of the Christian concepts of a punishing 
God.) In the adaptation accomplished by the 
Japanese psycho-analysts, the conscious ego 
becomes synonymous with an awareness of the 
cardinal principles of the national entity of 
Japan. 

Both the Japanese psycho-analysts and the 
authors of Kokutai No Hongi support the 


f ° ` 


nationalistic characteristics of Japan at the ex- 
pense of individualistic interests. The rights of 
the individual are held subsidiary to the prin- 
ciples of Japanese national entity: eighty million 
Japanese citizens are eighty million living cells 
which constitute the single body that is the 
person of Japan. 
(Received 15 September, 1952) 


DEFENSIVE ASPECTS OF ORALITY 


By LAWRENCE J. FRIEDMAN, 


The final goal of libido development is a guilt- 
and-anxiety-free functioning on the genital level. 
We all know of the vicissitudes in the develop- 
ment of the libido from‘ earliest orality: to full 
maturity. Every phase in this development in- 
fluences the succeeding one. Conflicts in every 
phase may become points of fixation, serving 
later as points of regression. The last obstacle 
to the attainment of the final goal is the oedipus 
complex. Without satisfactory solution of this 
final phase, guilt- and anxiety-free functiotiing 
is inconceivable. The purpose of this paper is 
to re-emphasize the importance of the oedipus 
complex in the etiology of neuroses and to point 
out, as far as possible from clinical material, to 
what extent pre-genital phases of libido develop- 
ment may be retroactively influenced and dis- 
torted by later ones, and by the oedipus com- 
plex in particular. 

From the very beginnings of psycho-analysis 
the oedipus complex has béen the source of 
most acute controversies both between analysts 
and non-analysts and among analysts them- 
selves. Unquestionably some of the schisms 
which have occurred in the history of psycho- 
ar-tysis have had their basis inthe inability of 
many to accept the oedipus complex or the total 
concept of the libido theory, i 

Many papers have been pvblished giving us 
valuable information about the early phases of 
libido development and especially orality, but it 
seems to me that much is lost by the tendency 


to place the emphasis on these otherwise valu- 
able observations as if they represented the 


osing the penis, 
mother’s love, losing the breast. 


these patients express their penis e 
tration anxiety in the language 
Others will state that orally oriented patients 
have experienced a very weak oedi pus complex, 
or never reached that phase of development. I 
disagree with this standpoint. In my experience 


nvy and cas- 
of orality? 
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ipus 
orally oriented patients approach the gedhi 
complex with all the intensity, insatiability, fich 
aggressiveness of ‘the original orality, ‘on 10 
dooms any attempt at a satisfactory ape ic 
inevitable failure.’ They want immediate, tain: 
plete gratification, which of course is viy leads 
able, and the fear of retaliation frequently 
on to the fear of complete annihilation. pasic 
Regression as a defence is certainly & have 
concept in psycho-analysis. We seem to con- 
relatively little difficulty in accepting this sions 
cept when we are dealing with anal regres or 
as in compulsion neurosis, but we find ite 
difficulty in understanding the problem thes 
ther the regression extends beyond anality: ed 
Freud (2), in describing regression, cork ace 
it to an advancing army which is suddenly at 
with a, strong enemy and is forced to i, of 
more secure defensive positions, to pol” this 
earlier, fixation. I would like to follOW pe 
thought further. When we retreat in T ter- 
of avoiding sudden danger, we give up SHA us: 
Tain; we retreat to a position better know? con 
but the conflict is not solved. The battle 7. 
tinues. We retreat, but the enemy follows: dif- 
» difference is that we are now fighting On & 
ferent terrain, under different conditions: short 
retreat might be halted after a relatively re Of 
regression, and we might arrive at a P APS 
anality such as we find in compulsion neu rthet 
or the pressure might compel further and fu p 
retreat. The difference between regressio jon 
anality and that to orality is that anal regt® juch 
is or seems to be limited, while orality has ” 
greater regressive potentialities. 


fifth 
Now the oedipus complex becomes 4 arlie! 
column °. It invades, distorts, colours the “gen 


pre-oedipál phases; it makes the struggle Sged 
more difficult, more intense, because the gpd 
enemy is not wearing the prescribe nd $$ 
familiar uniform, but is camouflaged R 
fighting under a false flag. hyp 
For the sake of clarity, let us take 2 ibid? 
thetical case in which the earlier phases of ith- 
development have been satisfactorily dealt vase 
Let us suppose that this hypothetical 
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teaches the oedipal conflict and for some reason 
or other is incapable of dealing with it. Let us 
further suppose that the defensive approach will 
be regression, first to anality. This anality will 
give us a picture which is similar to, but not 
identical with, the previous anality. It is, so to 
speak, soaked through with oedipal elements. 
Instead of achieving its goal, namely, avoidance 
of the oedipus complex, the regression has made 
the situation worse’ than it was before. Now 
gratification as well as successful defentes 
against anal drives, such for example as sub- 
limation, become untenable. Now genitality is 
inevitably connected with »aggression, for 
aggression is part of every anality. The same 
situation is inevitable if the regression goes fur- 
ther, namely back to orality. Now the oedipus 
complex influences the orality to such an extent 
that successful defences against oral drives be- 
ae impossible. Castration anxiety no longer 
at liké castration anxiety, but like fear of 
eee eaten, fear of losing love, fear of starva- 
anni and what not. But it still means castration 
xiety, which in the,original orality was non- 
existent. 
iets is an old Viennese joke which seems to 
sa to illustrate this concept. In Vienna it was 
on. difficult for a Jew to achieve a high posi- 
. whether in professional or in social life. 
ape duently the technique for surmounting this 
Gai insurmountable.obstacle was for him 
reli e converted to Catholicism, the official 
as gion of Austria. One Jewish family that 
Pired to high social status, the story goes, 
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anxiety in fear of starvation. Yet we have only 
to listen: slips of the tongue, dreams, phan- 
tasies will show us clearly that this orality is a 
hiding-placé for the oedipus complex, some- 
times well concealed, sometimes only thinly 
veiled. 

Gerd (4) in his recent paper, ‘ The Concept 
of Defense’, defines regression thus : * Regres- 
sion is a defense against the anxiety caused by 
genitality by means of retreat to pre-genital 
strivings ’. 

The question is, is it only a retreat to pre- 
genital strivings? I% such a clear retreat 
possible? My answer is no. These pre-genital 
strivings, besides being reactivated, are at the 
same time being used to express oedipal 
elements. 

I am sure that those analysts who work with 
small children will confirm the fact that the 
orality of a small child is quite different from a 
regressive orality. I believe that this is also true 
for the severe regressive orality of psychotics. 

I will try to demonstrate some of my points 
from clinical material, the most valid and useful 
source of analytic investigation. I might make 
use of a large number of observations, but I 
shall present only a few which seem especially 
illuminating. 

Let us consider the first aspect of my 
presentation, namely the importance of the 
oedipus complex in initiating the regressive 
process. 

The patient was a man in his late thirties, 
who came to me complaining of severe periodic 


a : Png ne 3 Faas 
Ccepted conversion to Catholicism. There a depressions, inability to work, fears of 


ay one obstacle which still had to be over- 
cae The little boy of the family spoke with a 
a accent. He was sent to a Catholic con- 
t in the hope that he would lose his accent, 
eee trace of the conflict. After he had been 
Up; > for a year, the parents came to pick him 
as 3 their amazement they found, not that the 
R had lost his Jewish accent, but that every- 
€ in the convent had acquired one. There is 
cna situation in the retreat from the 
the ae complex. The oedipus complex follows 
a Ctreat to the new terrain, but instead of 
ee defeated, it colours everything. It in- 
the ces the former orality to such an extent that 
Š Orality speaks the oedipal language. 
Rectan, that primal scene phantasies are con- 
Ongi with oral destructive phantasies, oedipal 
affe ng is expressed in longing for warmth and 
ction, in insatiable hunger, in the need fos 
€ver-flowing, abundant breast; castration 


Now, 


eing a homosexual, and severe anxiety about 
his ‘ psychosomatic’. He blamed a chronic 
rhinitis tor most of his difficulties. He kept run- 
ning to doctoys, tò quacks, in fact to anyone 
who, for sufficient consideration, was willing to 
agree with his anxiety about his nose. 

Let us take a brief look at the development of 
the illness which finally brought him to an 
analyst. I will mention only the points which 
seem to be connected with the problem under 
discussion. The patient has no memories of his 
early childhood. When he was five years old, 
both he and his mother were seriously ill and 
shared the same bed. He does not know the 
nature of their illness. He only knows that he 
had a high temperature, and that pus exuded 
from his eyes. One day when he turned towards 
his mother, he found her dead A few months 
later his father, unable to take care of him, sent 
him to live, with relatives. He spent the follow- 
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ing miserably unhappy years in a rejecting, un- 
loving environment. From early childhood he 
was forced to work. His only possibility of 
escaping work or gaining attention was to fall 
ill. His pleasures consisted mainly in reading 
and learning: he read anything and everything, 
from the cheapest novels to the ancient 
philosophers. He was physically under- 
developed, looked years younger than his con- 
temporaries, and was consequently subjected to 
constant ridicule, which served to increase his 
feelings of worthlessness. , His sexual develop- 
ment was retarded, the visible changes of 
„puberty making their appearance only about the 
age of sixteen. He remembers having strong 
sexual curiosity and frequently indulging in 
masturbation. The following day he invariably 
complained of increased nasal discharge and 
evinced anxiety about his nose. Following on 
his high school graduation he had a severe 
psychotic episode and was in hospital for several 
months. After a spontaneous recovery he left 
his home and, on the advice of a friend, joined 
the army ‘ to make a man of himseif’. After a 
year he was discharged with the dia 


) € gnosis : 
Psychoneurosis, severe, chronic, cause un- 
determined ’. 


He decided not to return home 
but settled in one of the territories of the United 
States. He started out with practically nothing 
but within a period of severul years became very 

When his success is 
e violently denies any 


i aining it all as a matter 
» his financial success is 
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-ø itching in his | 
and about a constantly recurring itching 1n h 


mouth. Suddenly the thought occurred to hiny 
this is proof of homosexuality. This thoug 
aroused panic. He could not get rid of it. it 
was elaborated with paranoid intensity ang d 
finally broke down his resistance—which i 
existed for years—to consulting a psychiatr 
I do not think it necessary at this point Me 
into a-detailed explanation of the fact that e 
re-activation of the unsolved oedipus comro 
was the starting-point for his regressive We 
both in his adolescence, following on gradua fo p 
from high school, and at the present time, 
lowing his first-heterosexual experience. ave 
further remark I should like to make. I mel 
seen this patient on and off for approxima 
three years. The clinical picture’ is that One 
Psychosis in remission, with periodic severe 
pressions, deep oral regressive features. 
throughout these years he has r2membere a 
one dream, a frankly oedipal one: ‘I a the 
bed with the girl friend of my best frien nake 
pne I lived with for many years. I want to heh 
love to her, i want to have intercourse wit 
but something always interferes. I am ee I 
excited, terribly scared, and when I wake 
notice that I have ejaculated ’. ‘bility of 
The desire, the necessity, the possibilt) 
assuming the father’s place, of accepting the 
manhood, is frequently the starting-point uc” 
neurotic process. Certainly the victims O° * pis 
cess fall into this category. I have sol í 
process more frequently in the army, W nde 
man became an officer, a company comma yil- 
or received any sort of promotion, than 1” com? | 
ian life. A friend of mine, who did not b? jor 
ill efter his promotion to the rank © hen be 
Summed up the situation very clearly Wet it 
said : ‘Every time I look at my shoul 
Scares the hell out of me ’. . 
Wiliam G. Niederland 8) in his f 
Paper: ‘Three Notes on the Schreber s of 
seems to feel that in the regressive il ne on 
Schreber we should put an even great sips 
phasis on the Provocative role of the 0° h 
complex than did Freud. He discusses 
Schrebep’s illnesses, not only the EO 
more severe one, and attempts to prove t takin? 
outbreak of both was due to his dread © : 
the place of his father : in i 
“We cannot fail to see that Schreber d Be 
social relations with Flechsig and VOP sin g 
well as in his delusions (God-son-father) e 
his illness, succumbed to passive femini? ver 
tasies only aftey having been put in å 


jo 


recen! 
Cas? 
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bearable situation, prior to each outbreak, of 
assuming an active masculine role in real life, 
either by facing the father as a rebellious son or 
by becoming a father figure himself. 

We may assume, indeed, that what Schreber 
dreaded most was taking the place of the father 


‘When called upon to become a member of 
the Reichstag as a rebellious son in opposition 
to the awe-inspiring Bismarck, he fell ill, the 
first time. When, nine years later, he was called 
Upon to take a father’s place by becoming the 
ae judge of the supreme court, he again 
ell ill, and this time for good.’ Not being able to 
fe the powerful father in fighting competition 
a member of the Reichstag, or to take the 
pe of the father as Senats-prasident, he be- 
‘ame incapacitated whenever such a threat ap- 
Reed: Instead of running for office or accept- 
paan abointment to a high office, he had to run 
han it, driven by his castration fantasies which 
dr e set in motion the very moment the 

eaded masculine role threatened to become a 
Teality ’, a 
aN demonstrate my second point, how the 
ie complex retroactively influences, dis- 
ike ; and utilizes pre-genital strivings, T- would 

T © present the following. clinicel material. 
a he first case is that of a young woman. who 
coe” to analysis mainly on account of depres- 
Sar anxiety. The dominating picture is 
i inly one of orality. Her conflicts are ex- 
ce sed in a demanding, dependent attitude*in 
Bhp onship to her mother; her object re- 
thie nships in general seem to be patterned on 
R oral dependence. The same thing holds true 
Sear transference relationship. Here one can 
5 y see the defensive function of the orality. 
SA sexual fantasy towards the analyst she 

s immediately with deeper oral regression. 
She et me cite some aspects of the total picture. 
Bir] i the youngest of five children, the only 
an f asked, she will say that she was delighted 
nig the only girl, because she was different 
oh tk all her brothers. The emphasis is always 
of hes Lele She has something that none 

3 fa rothers has. She is the only ynember of 
ae amily who has become financially success- 
Pe she has made all her brothers financially 
3 egent on her, and after her father’s deatli 

5 ecame the virtual head of the family. Yet 
os stanly feels that she is worthless, she 
Sue antly denies the aggressive, castrating 

oS of her behaviour, her masculine identiñ- 

n, constantly insists onher helpless depen- 
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dence, her total inability to do anything without 
her mother. She is thereby proving to her 
mother that she is not competing with her, and 
at the same time she is denying her hostility 
towards her brothers. Her greatest envy and 
hostility is directed towards her youngest 
brother, whom her mother seems to favour. 
When on one occasion I pointed out to her, on- 
the basis of unmistakable analytic material, the 
reason for her envy and hostility towards this 
brotlier, namely her penis envy, her answer was 
a violent denial. -‘No, I never envied my 
brother for being a bey, I was glad to be a girl. 
What I have missed throughout my life is that 
all the love mother had ‘ left over” she gave to 
him; whatever I wanted, he got; if there was _ 
only one piece of meat in the house, she gave it 
to him. It is not only that there was nothing 
left for me, but later when I had something, 
whiten I had money, my mother used to chisel it 
from me, take it away from me under some pre- 
text and give it to him. I hated the fact that I 
was the smallest of all of them, as if there was 
nothing left for me; they teased me all my life 
about it’. 

If we do not deny penis envy, we shall have 
no difficulty in understanding her, regardless of 
the libidinal level on which she expresses it. On 
the occasion just mentioned her last outcry was - 
* All my life I bitferly resented being the young- 
est of the four boys’. At that point her tirade 
abruptly stopped. I did not have to give any 
interpretation. You will recall that, as I men- 
tioned, she was the youngest of five children and 
the only girl. - os 

I would like to use the same case to demon- 
strate another aspect of the use of orality as a 
defence against the oedipus complex. This 
patient has two main fears: (1) the fear of 
being alone; (2) the fear of going to bed without 
taking seconal, of being in bed without sleeping. 
Of course both anxieties are closely connected 
with each other,’but let us take them separately : 
(1) She has always been afraid of being alene, 
for then she feels completely abandoned. She is 
afraid of any noise; she is afraid of burglars, 
especially at night. She is afraid she may have 
left the door unlocked (which she inevitably 
does) and ske is afraid to go and look, for some- 
one may be standing at the door and force him- 
self into the house. Invariably these associa- 
tions are connected with thoughts of murder. 
(2) For a long time the only explanation she had 
for her anxiety about going to bed without 
taking seeonal was that she couldn’t sleep, and 
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if she did not sleep she would experience un- 
bearable tension. It was not long before the 
anxiety about going to bed was connected with 
the anxiety about being alone. The fear of 
silence meant, of course, the fear of noises. 
Apparently independent of and totally isolated 
from all this anxiety is a memory of hearing 
and witnessing intercourse between her parents. 
She remembers lying motionless in bed, terrified 
that father was murdering mother, hearing 
mother plead that he should not do so. "Her 
desire was to run for help to protect her mother, 
yet she was paralysed by fear and fascination. 
Her feelings when alone, or in bed and not 
asleep, are identical with those she described in 
connexion with the prima} scene memory. She 
has no feeling of pleasure, none of sexual excite- 
ment, only terror. As the analysis progressed 


she began to have paralysing nightmares about 
murder or that she 


instances the terror 


{ © oral defence 
» Which I feel ig q 


patient were saying, ‘ 
don’t see anything, 
asleep’. 


sources I have frequently 
description that this patient 
away my tension, I feel calm, 
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protected, satisfied, and something pleasurable 
I cannot describe’. I am firmly convinced tei 
the feelings described here are responsible ee 
the addiction to barbiturates, and not ee 
the fact that they put one to sleep. (Another 
patient takes seconal not to induce sleep, e 
when she is depressed. It gives her a feeling e 
stimulation and elation.) In this sense the 
seconal is not only an attempt to avoid T 
anxiety connected -with oedipal fantasies, a 
also a substitute, I would say a regressive o 
substitute, for forbidden orgasm. Is ee 
more suitable way of expressing longing for by 
mother on the ordi level? Seconal is taken it 
mouth, it gives a pleasurable senkakon js 
eliminates anxiety and puts one io sleep. tion 
beautifully patterned to early oral satisfac’ 
at the mother’s breast. It is of course not rly 
original defence, but a regressive one or te 
directed against one or another aspect of 
oedipus complex. in 
Let us take another case, a homosexual, e 
analysis for approximately two years. ~pe 
patient gave several reasoris for wanting t°, 
analysed : depressions, attacks of anxiety ally 
potence in his homosexual relations, and oi. 
the desire to get rid of his homosexuality ally 
lead a normal mesculine life. He is an ogous 
Oriented, narcissistic person with treme? 
Overvaluation of the penis which is represen ; 
by his entire’ body ana'his superior, sharp ™" g 
The slightest physical incapacity or inabili 
understand anything causes severe hypo iyis 
driacal concern about his body or mind. with 
Sexual life consists of occasional ‘ necking and 
girls, resulting in intense sexual excitement, ise 
Panicky flight whenever the possibility tes? 
that his partner might wish to go further. T in 
experiences end either in masturbation, 9" 
fantasies about some homosexual experiencas, 
in the visualization of a tremendous penis pz q 
by the way, is frequently the only manifest whet 
tent of his dreams) or by going to one or ane yal 
of his homosexual contacts, His homos®™ io, 
experience consists almost exclusively in fella 
Performed by his partner on him, it bein iy 
condition ‘that he see or hold his partner's Pople 
during the sexual act. .The sexual act is P° ee 
for him only by projecting his masculinity "+s 
“iS sexual partner, more specifically the la ive? 


Penis, and accepting his own role as a P? 
giving, feminine one. 


Up to a few 
that th 


mothe; 


E 
months ago the patient 1 E pis 
© only important person in his life W pin” 
T that his father did not exist fO" 
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and had no influence on his past or present life, 
in spite of the fact that until very recently the 
patient would never undertake anything without 
his father’s advice, or that of one of his very 
aggressive and successful uncles. In his profes- 
Sion, though seemingly independent, he worked 
in his father’s office, being occasionally paid by 
him for helping him out. It became clear in the 
Course of analysis why his father appeared to 
have no importance in his life. Father, gas a 
father and as a competitor, was as successfully 
eliminated as if he had been dead. His 
existence, the patient’s feclings towards him, 
had been completely denied’ Subsequent events 
Proved my contention that this represented the 
fulfilment of his oedipal wish to do away with 
his father as a competitor, just as his feminine 
identification represented a regressive defence 
against his castration anxiety connected with 
the oedjpus complex. When he was between 6 
and 7 years old, his father left home—left wile 
the family was attending a cinema. He was be- 
Wildered and depressed, did not dare to ask 
what had happened, and received no explana- 
tion. His mother told him he must be the man 
Of the family now, strong and protective. He 
felt big, and went about with a baseball bat, 
Teady to protect his mother agains» any attack 
—attacks which he phantasied as injury or 
tee, yet with some vague sexual thoughts in 
le background: ‘He took his father’s place in 
i marital bed, only to be banished a year later 
h nen his father returned as unexpectedly as he 
oe disappeared. He was not banished far; he 
Mained in the same room, being no doubt a 
"equent witness of primal scenes. The trauma 
a the oedipus complex inevitably became a 
urce of pathology. Why the defensive pattern 
“came regression, why it led to feminine identi- 
dae could be answered certainly only in 
atte of earlier fixating points. His mother’s 
Nude towards him may furnish some clues. 
sty to the age of eight he wore his hair in girlish 
Re and was shown off as ‘beautiful’, as 
S oe ge to be admired; he was sent to ballet 
or where he was the only boy in a large 
ian 1P of girls. Any sexual curiosity was harshly 
eo. Even to-day he remembers with 
wa or his mother’s action: and threatening 
tds when she found out that he had lifted up 

a little giris skirt. She beat him severely, 
Ying: ‘PJI kill you if you ever do it again’. 
ri ra of his life became: act, behave, 
ful, look like a man in every way, be success- 
> Dut God help you if you use your penis like 
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a man. He did not show any special pathologi- 
cal features until puberty, when he realized his 
great interest in boys, especially in their penises, 
and his complete inability to understand how 
any boy could be interested in a girl. He had to 
deny this feeling by acting as if he were 
interested—always having some ‘girl friends ’, 
even experiencing some sexual pleasure in their 
company. The contact never lasted long; he 
would be driven away mainly because of his 
castfation anxiety, partly as an expression of his 
revenge. This need for revenge has been 
described by Theodər Reik (6), with the ex- 
planation that the homosexual man leaves the 
woman for a man just as the intensely desired 
mother left him for aman, the father. 

To return to the patient’s insistence that his 
father did not mean anything in his life, and to 
my previous statement that this meant the 
oedipal killing of his father and its simultaneous 
denial. A few months ago the patient’s father 
became ill; an exploratory laparotomy revealed 
an incurable cancer, and the patient was con- 
fronted with the inevitability of his father’s 
death in the near future. For a considerable 
time he was still able to continue functioning 
fairly well, by denying the reality of the situa- 
tion. He took over his father’s business. He 
insisted on making arrangements that no one 
should know the’seriousness of his father’s con- 
dition, least of all the father himself. ‘I can’t 
permit him to know it, he couldn’t take it, it 
would kill him’. He stoutly continued to main- 
tain that his father did not mean anything to 
him, that he-would do the same thing-for, a 
stranger with whom he had any personal 
contact. 

But in the face of incontrovertible reality, his 
defences—denial among them—could not stand 
up. His anxiety increased by leaps and bounds. 
It manifested itself first in a variety of physical 
symptoms. He complained of backache, he 
strained himself playing ball, perhaps he had a 
slipped disc, he might be crippled for life.- He 
had pains in the abdomen, in the chest, in prac- 
tically every part of his body. He kept asking 
for reassurance that none of this was serious. 
If I did not give it him, he became furious and 
ran to his father’s doctor to be examined, and 
reassured. When, following the operation, his 
father showed temporary improvement, the 
patient’s symptoms disappeared, and he almost 
succeeded in convincing himself that his father 
did not have cancer, or even if he had, that he 


might ge on living for years. When his father’s 
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condition again became worse, the patient’s 
symptoms reappeared. This time they were 
more specific, similar to his father’s. The 
destruction of his defences was furthered by his 
father’s physicians. Unable or unwilling to 
accept responsibility, they told him that there 
were at the moment two choices : (1) to do 
nothing, in which case his father would die 
within a few days, probably without pain; or 
(2) to perform another Operation, after which 
he might recover to a considerable extent, and 
live for a few months in relative health, but that 
there would then be a period of severe pain 
prior to his death. They insisted that my patient 
make the choice. A serious decision for any 
man to make! He made it? choosing the second 
alternative. Anything was better, he felt, than 
to kill him right away. The Operation was un- 
successful. The illness progressed rapidly, and 
so did the patient’s identification With it. His 
Symptoms were almost a perfect replica of his 
father’s : his father lost 25 Ib., the patient lost 
15; his father had to be catheierized, the patient 
had difficulty in urinating. He had, in fact, 
every localized pain his father complained of: 
if his father was relieved from pain by mor- 
Phine, his own pain disappeared without 
morphine; when his father was in a coma, he 
felt dizzy, could not keep his e 


Tesn his father died. F 
hours his anxiety, his gs 


in, any Sorrow. He really 


felt so grown up; 
the mirror and found that 
IS voice surprised him, it sound 

deeper. He had the feelin Sean 


y. He was 
the end of his 
been solved and 
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But the feeling of freedom did not last long: 
and the reaction to it was devastating. During 
the week-end he called, suffering from severe 
anxiety. He was afraid he was going to die 
even more, that he was going to be killed, to K 
completely ruined, destroyed. The analyst we 
destroying him. His mind had stopped woe 
he was unable to think, utterly incapable Fs 
using his mind, of which he had always been pi 
proud. He felt he could not straighten out 
father’s business; he knew nothing about it. o 
was in his father’s brain, and that brain wasp 
longer there; it was dead, destroyed. He insiste 
that I must be with him, I must take care c 
him. Everybody could see that he had gone one 
of his mind; he wanted to go irto an wn 
asylum where he would be protected, where n 
body could hurt him,: where there were ot 
trained nurses who would take care of him, tre 
him with warmth, feed him. . f It 

The severe anxiety lasted for several days- a 
was the first time in his analysis that it became 
economically possible and advisable to interp" 
his castration anxiety, otlier aspects of ive 
oedipus complex, and the uasuccessful defensi 
approach, namely regression, as an insepat@ o 
unit. These interpretations proved to be in 
great valuesand an important turning-point 
his analysis. svedl 
I could give further details, but I beiee 
have demonstrated how the ‘regressive pan ow 
of his libido development repeated itself, his 
the’ extremely traumatic experience of to 
father’s death destroyed his defences, brought 5 
light in dramatic form the strongly repress ty 
oedipus complex, and how castration an 
forced him to deep regression. There seems a 
me no doubt that, regardless of the level, he Wie 
still talking about castration anxiety, that us 
original strong orality did not make the oedip 
complex weaker, but much more intense A 
that castration anxiety, the fear of retaliatio"? 
is equated with total annihilation. 2 I 

Instead of Offering further illustrations: | 
would like to discuss some of the implicatio’ 
of this thinking. I shall limit myself to im- 
aspects: (1) sublimation; (2) some technical i 
plications. ima- 

Let us first consider sublimation. Sublite 
tion is one of the most effective of defen i 
approaches to pre-genital drives: In her pap 
‘On Sublimation ’, Frances Deri (1) Be ed 
convincing evidence that only pre-genital He 
can be sublimated. If this is correct, the here 
Step is to ask: How does it happen that t 
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are so many conditions where the ability to 
sublimate is non-existent, and that most, if not 
all, attempts at sublimation fail? Frances Deri 
gives an explanation for this by demonstrating 
that whenever pre-genital and genital drives are 
interwoven and mingled, sublimation is im- 
Possible. The question we have to answer is 
how this fusion comes about. According to 
Frances Deri one answer would be’ that pre- 
genital drives, due to fixations and other vicissi- 
tudes, persist and have „been, so to speak, 
carried over into the genital phase. Another 
answer is that in regression pre-genital drives 
Gene reactivated. My contention is that the 
reactivation of the pre-genital drives would not 
in itself be sufficient. It does not for example 
oe an answer to the question why sometimes 
ong-standing successful ‘sublimations cannot be 
foamed, ag in the sudden loss of interest in or 
the inability to continue with a hobby or occu- 
et OF course I am speaking of those in- 
aul : in which they represented sublimations 
fo not other defences, as for example reaction 
tmations. a 
area accept the idea that regression does not 
ane inate the genital conflict, bat simply ex- 
fo ne it in terms of pre-genitality, the answer 
i acessa] attempts at sublimation becomes 
Ter: the conflict cannot be sublimated, be- 
Use it has the meaning of genitality. 
raean I would’like to demonstrate my points 
A S clinical material. This time the patient is 
t Seon who suffers from extreme anxiety 
ees he has to operate. He has always had 
iot: anxiety, but it was not excessive and did 
a ete with his surgical ability so, long as 
id Tied as a resident in a hospital where he 
Ee bear full responsibility. His anxiety be- 
Sf severe after he started his own practice. 
that ey weak, almost paralysed; be is afraid 
or de e Operation may result in loss of function, 
What ath, due to faulty surgery, infection, or 
ERREEN whatever happened, he would be 
tepn >for it, and would thus suffer loss of 
.°Putation, and of his practice, the source of his 


i : 
Neome, which finally would inevitably lead to, 


Starvation, 
cae that no matter to what level of re- 
Sion his anxiety forces him—from the loss 
Ee, reputation all the way back to the fear of 
aki tion—it is and remains castration anxiety, 
Dre ng surgery as a form of sublimation of a 
“genital drive—aggression—now untenable. 
cleat this is castration anxiety becomes even 
er from the fact that he can reduce his 


s 


n 
anxiety about acting as a surgeon sufficiently to 
undertake an operation by masturbating as 
shortly before the operation as possible. His 
phantasies are invariably scoptophilic: he visu- 
alizes some of his friends having intercourse, or ° 
himself having intercourse with a woman he 
knows, usually a patient of his; or finally he 
visualizes himself performing an operation. His 
masturbation is, of course, associated with the 
anxiety lest he might be discovered mastur- 
bating in the washroom of the hospital; or, if 
the operation is a-minor one to be performed in 
his office, by the nurse who is in the adjoining 
room with the patient. i F 

Applying my previous thought, namely the 
inevitable sexualizetion of pre-genital drives 
through regression, to this case, we find that this 
patient’s masturbation is an attempt, partly suc- 
cessful, to desexualize the pre-genital drive, and 
by eliminating its sexual components to make 
its sublimation at least temporarily possible. By 
sexualization I do not mean only reactivation of 
sexuality connected with pre-genital strivings, 
but sexuality connected with the oedipus com- 
plex. 

This line of thinking explains more clearly 
the gratifying and prognostically favourable 
situation that arises when patients in the course 
of analysis show an increasing ability to 
sublimate. 

On this same basis we could certainly attempt 
to explain why so many people are incapable of 
finding any relaxation in recreational activities, 
sports, etc., as a possible sublimation for aggres- 
sion, or any. other attempt at sublimation, of 
pre-genital drives—a necessity for all of us for 
satisfactory functioning. The very idea of 
recreation is associated with the idea of pleasure 
—constantly desired, but forbidden—not only 
on the basis of fixation, but also because in re- 
gression it becomes equated with forbidden 
sexual pleasure, and it reactivates all the con- 
flicts connected with the danger of competition 
and all other aspects of the oedipus complex. 

Let us turn our attention to some technical 
aspects of this line of thinking. The analytic 
situation automatically reactivates and re- 
emphasizes the oedipus complex in all its 
aspects. Another factor is that those very con- 
ditions in which regression is the main defensive 
approach will react to the analytic situation with 
greater regression. Frequently in the first few 
hours of analysis we see unmistakable evidence 
of the oedipus complex in the behaviour of our 
patients; in their clearly oedipal dreams, in their 
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associations; and just as frequently, after a rela- 
tively short time, we find that all this material 
vanishes and the picture is represented much 
more in the light of pre-oedipal conflicts. Only 
through long, detailed, tedious analysis of the 
defences and the content of this regressive 
material are we able once again to arrive at the 
expression of the oedipus complex. This second 
picture is clearer, if we have succeeded in free- 
ing it from the fixating points and the distorting 
influence of the pre-oedipal conflicts. But I 
maintain that, even though the oedipus complex 
seemingly disappeared in tHe regressive process, 
We can see it clearly all the way through; and 
unless we see this, unless we not only deal with 
the regression as pre-oedipal material, but con- 
stantly keep in mind its defensive function, suc- 
cessful analysis is impossible. If we forget or do 
not accept this concept, in whatever case or for 
whatever reason, we join the patient in his de- 
fensive approach, regression, and we get lost in 
the bottomless depth of orality, where we can 
always make fascinating new ‘discoveries, where 
the possibilities of theoretical elaboration or 
speculation are manifold, but the goal of the 
analysis cannot be achieved, 

In our daily clinical work 


> 


3) states : 
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‘The common phantasy of returning into the 
womb is a substitute for the desire for coitus - 
In this case anxiety aroused by the oedipus 
complex forces her to express it in that sense, ie) 
interpret first and foremost its defensive func- 
tion. . hat 

I hope I have not given the impression oo 
the oedipus complex is the only problem na 
we deal or must deal with in analysis, that ori 
only-function is toʻinterpret it in all its mani 
festations. This is certainly not my intention. 
Analysis of all regressive material, analysis OŁ 
the special forms of defences utilized in dealing 
with pre-genital drives, the clarification of fix- 
ating points, are inevitable in any analysis. 3 

Geré expressed this thought in the ae 
mentioned paper: ‘The demonstration of fe 
full sequence of a regressive movement includes 
not only the terminal point to which the 1° 
gression proceeds, but also the starting Por 
from which originates the pressure that initiate 
the regression. This complete sequence ami i 
demonstrated ordinarily only after much ¢¢ 
tailed work’, x he 

On a broader basis, in certain phases of i 
analysis we Have to interpret to patients abra 
and again the defensive character of their pe 
regression. “We have to show them that se 
need to deny and their insistence on denying t 5 
fact that they are not children, but grown- uP 
on denying even the 'possibìlity of matun g 
serves a purpose. This denial, finding its cage 
sion in regressive symptoms or character e 
fences, ete., is a denial of the oedipus comP 
in all its implications. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE PROBLEM OF 
COUNTER-TRANSFERENCE ' 
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r : 12 
= a nificance given to counter-transference 
ing ac oane attached)to the correspond- 
o E ems depends on the significance given 
i aun Hg of the analyst in the cure. This role 
itler 3 ered as a twofold one. First, he is the 
Eo of the unconscious processes, and 
cesses sA he, is the object of these same pro- 
twofol i n immediate consequence of this is the 
a : role of the counter-transference: it may 
analyst is and interfere, firstly, inasmuch as the 
as he | is an interpreter, and secondly, inasmuch 
$ Se the object of the impulses. As regards 
Ute the counter-transference may help, 
Sone. or hinder the perception of the uncon- 
f oe Or again, the perception may 
> hala but the percept mey provoke neurotic 
ST ns which impair his interpretive capacity. 
a oe the Jatter—the analyst as object— 
is beh nter-transfèrence affects his manner and 
he A which in turn influence the image 
analyst’ ysand forms of him. Through athe 
is. voi s interpretations, the form he gives them, 
Wards T through every attitude he adopts to- 
Sciousl ne patient, the latter perceives (con- 
State ri fe unconsciously) the psychological 
ebatabl appens to be in—not to speak of the 
ion e question of telepathic perception. 
analyst's counter-transference, by affecting the 
fice S understanding and behaviour, in- 
erence. the patient and especially his trans- 
transfo? that is to say, the process on which the 
re te non of his personality and object- 

üst s so largely depend. _ : 

the fen the whole of the patient's personality, 
ies thy part and the neurotic part, his 
tought and past; reality and phantasy, are 
o iti into play in his relaticn with the analyst, 
ive a oe the analyst, although with qualita- 
With F quantitative differences, in his relation 
< he patient. These two relations differ, 
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above all, through the different external and 
internal situations @f patient and analyst in 
analytical treatment and through the fact of the 
latter's having already been analysed. Neverthe- 
less the previous statenient still holds. For 
neither is the analyst free of neurosis. Part of 
his libido remains fixated in phantasy—to the 
introjected objects—and so apt to be transferred. 
Part of his psychic conflicts remain unsolved 
and strive after a solution by means of relations 
with external objects. His profession, too, and 
his resulting social and financial situation are 
subject to the transference of central inner situa- 
tions. Finally the direct relation with the patient 
lends itself to transference, for the psycho- 
analyst’s choice of profession, like all such 
choices, is itself based upon the object-relations 
of infancy. Just as the whole of the patient’s 
images, feelings} and impulses towards the 
analyst, insofar as they are determined by the 
past, is called transference and its pathological 
expression is denominated transference neurosis, 
in the same way the whole of the analyst’s 
images, feelings and impilses towards the 
patient, insofar as they are determined by the 
past, ‘is called counter-transference and its 
pathological expression may be denominated 
counter-traisference neurosis. 

The transference is always present and always 
reveals its presence. Likewise counter-trans- 
ference is always present and always reveals its 
presence, although, as in the case of trans- 
ference, its manifestations are sometimes hard 
to perceive and interpret. 

What interests us most is the neurotic part of 
counter-transference that perturbs the analyst's 
work. Every analyst knows quite well that he 
himself is not wholly free of infantile depen- 
dence, of neurotic representations of object and 
subject and of pathological defence-mechanisms. 
But certain facts—named hereunder—call to 


1 

Ananecture delivered to the Argentine Psycho- 
explains Association, September, 1948. This date also 
s why the references to papers on counter- 


transference, published in the last five years, a i 
only in some footnotes added soheequantly, K ASAE 
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mind the two different ways of ‘ knowing’ of 
which Freud speaks when he refers to the signifi- 
cance of the resistances. For the analyst’s know- 
ledge of neurotic counter-transference is, as a 
Tule, at first only a theoretical knowledge. Here 
also resistances must be overcome for him to 
become really ‘conscious of his unconscious ° 
and here also elaboration must follow. Besides, 
it seems that this evolutionary process is 
governed by the same fundamental Haeckelian 
law that governs biogenetic processes: just as 
the counter-transference processes-represent re- 
latively late discoveries zin the history—the 
phylogenesis—of the science of psycho-analysis, 
so it is—although with individual differences—in 
the history of each membez and perhaps also in 
that of each group of the analytic movement. 

I shall now cite some of the facts that point to 
the existence of this resistance, 

Above all, little is written or spoken about 
this subject.* The fact that the number of offici- 
ally published works is very small and that in 
these the subject is not dealt with very amply 
or very thoroughly might be accounted for on 
the grounds that the subject is unsuitable for 
publication. But even in ‘esoteric’ analytical 
literature there are very few writings under this 
heading.* In case histories counter-transference 
is seldom mentioned, still less treated with any 
profundity. To my mind these facts are due, 
in part at least, to a resist 
that among analytic su 
ference is treated somewha 
the parents are ashamed. 
I should say, the 
analyst’s self- 


sin a new language.: 
counter-transference 
and afterwards of that of candidates Gaie 
the awareness of its 
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great importance in therapy have led me to 
report some of these experiences. My main mM- 
tention in the present paper is to suggest a point 
of view from which counter-transference may. 
be advantageously regarded. The pathological 
part of counter-transference is an expression O 
neurosis like any other and should be investi- 
gated with all the means of which psycho- 
analysis disposes. 
p I 

In the same way as the original neurosis and, 
the transference neurosis, the *counter-trans- 
ference neurosis’ is also centred in the Oedip 
complex.’ At this level every male patien 
fundamentally represents the father, and every 
female patient the mother. In a similar fashion 
to the transference neurosis, the real a 
such as the age of the object (in this case, of th 
patient), his bodily appearance, his gence 
Psychological state, his moods, etc., evoke ©” 
aspect or another of what is already performe 
in the analyst as his inner oedipic situation. ; 

Here I shall consider vounter-transferen¢ 
separately for the two sexes; a 

Towards the female patient the analyst has E 
latent predisposition to experience all the i is 
ings and impulses that he directed on tO Ki 
mother during the oedipic phase. In accordan e- 
with the originally positive nature of this p 
lation, he is predisposed to pòsitive feelings a 
genital impulses, even before meeting , ee 
patient. Owing to the prohibition of ach 
phallic impulses both in the past oedipic sit 
tion and in the present analytical situation he 
which genital behaviour is forbidden tO z 
analyst in an analogous way, these feelings ĉ a 
impulses easily acquire a passive-phallic ae is 
ter. The unconscious desire may now be (at A 
level) that the patient should fall in love we 
the analyst’s penis. In this desire there May R j 
in part, the origin of his wish that she shOY 
make a good positive transference. 
_ This counter-transference situation 
important consequences. Whenever there €% 
a desire for the patient to fall in love tor 
positive transference) and this desire is serio" 


t 
has mos 
has Mets 
for 
sly 


ave appeare{ arien 
important studies on counter- E Eal 
gott, 1949 ; Heimann, Pa 1950: Ranny Winni- 
Little, M., 1951; Gitelson, M., 1952; all p ls 


in the /nt. J. Psycho-Anal.) 


I only know of two suc 
‘ Theoretical Implications 


(mimeographed by the Topek: 


ll published 


papers: Fenichel, O., 


the Didactic Analysis’ 


a Inst. of Psycho-Anal.,) 


and Langer, M, ‘Difi 
apalista 


Anal. A 


ic" 
r, M., cultades psicológicas del Peho- 
principiante’ (read to the Argentine PS 
esoc., 1948 ; unpublished). hobie 
. M. Little stresses the frequent ‘ paranoid oF P jally 
attitude towards counter-transference . . + espe iive is 
Where the feelings are, or may be, subject, to 
( Counter-transference and the Patient’s Respo” 

tz Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 32, Part I, p. 33, 1951.) mal? 


I shall confin ns the 
analyst, e myself to what concer 
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frustrated, rejection and hatred of the patient 
arise. The desire to bind the mother erotically 
may also find expression in the desire that the 
Patient should not establish any new extra- 
transferential erotic relations. This danger is 
increased by circumstance that the rule of ab- 
Stinence (with regard to acting out) lends itself 
to the rationalization of this desire. On the 
other hand, he may find himself inhibited from 
advising obedience to the rule of abstinence, (or 
mas is customary nowadays—from interpreting 
pe his Sense), as a reactin-formation against 
a guilty desire to bind the patient and against 
Sing this rule in the service df this desire. 
The desire to bind the patient also corres- 
rae to the desire of parents not to ‘let go of’ 
Aa children. As the liberation of the patient 
aes infantile dependence and its trans- 
aan ial equivalent is the core of analytical 
shal ment, we must admit that this desire on the 
ae S part acts as a tendency not to cure the 
(whi ‘Thus together with the desire to cure 
Boca likewise has deep roots,,in the uncen- 
cee we find tendències in the analyst in the 
ath He direction.® We shall meet later on with 
a examples, such as sexual envy, etc. 
sa ae erotic transference the patient sooner 
(fath et feels the analyst as a rejecting object 
ther) and frequently tends to an acting out. 
cone consist in a flirtation, with greater or 
on irect realization, aimed at flight into free- 
hay free herself from the transferential 
titer and revenge on the rejecting object. This 
ea may be lived by the analyst in his un- 
him een hatred and unfaithfulness towards 
in hi nd in turn provoke irritation and hatred 
A m. In this case the analyst may, through 
crane words, relive the primal scene, in 
NON or symbolical form, as what it had 
Aba to him as a child, i.e. as a grave aggres- 
all against him from the parents—here, especi- 
Y the mother. 
the ne analogous may occur in regard to 
athena act between the patient and her 
Rood nd.” A patient who had started with a 
E, transference—and thè young 
Dlete| with a good counter-transfereace—com- 
töm asmina him at a certain moment 
Tejash e associations she communicated. This 
i feniks on the patient’s part, together with au 
ana ification of her sexual life with her hus- 
tecti was experienced by the analyst in con- 
ion with his own oedipic situation so that 


. prohibiting mother. 
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he was once again the child whose parents have 
sexual relations, satisfying themselves and ex- 
cluding and rejecting him. The analyst felt 
disappointed and ‘reacted inwardly with irrita- 
tion against the patient—the bad mother—and 
with feelings of inferiority and envy towards 
her sexual partner, the husband. The patient's 
hatred of the image she had projected upon the: 
analyst expressed itself in an intense resistance 
against complying with the fundamental rules 
of treatment. Thus to the analyst’s oedipic 
frustration there was added a further frustration 
in his profession, which also has its oedipic 
significance. X 
-In cases where the patient's transference was 
superficially very positive, where the analyst 
represented the intensely desired father, the 
patient’s husband represented, at this level, the 
But, for the analyst’s un- 
coriscious, the husband was his father, whom the 
mother deceives with him. This situation was 
on the one hand satisfactory; on the other 
hand, sometimes there appeared expressions of 
castration—anxiety and guilt feelings towards 
the father (the husband). But with the analyst’s 
‘ victory’ the husband became the rejected son, 
that is to say, at bottom, the analyst himself. 
This identification with the husband then en- 
abled the analyst te desire even unconsciously 
that the patient Should have good sexual rela- 
tions with her husband. But he could not admit 
any other man who would once again repre- 
sent the father who robs him sexually of his 
mother. 

Another asnect of the oedipic trauma- was 
relived, by a young analyst in the case of a girl 
who, after several months of analysis, confessed 
that she had not been frank with him, but had 
withheld the fact that she was no longer a virgin 
and even prior to treatment had started sexual 
relations and had continued them for a time 
while under analysis. The declaration came to 
the analyst as ’a violent repetition of an old 
trauma : it resembled the experience of ‘ sexual 
enlightenment’, as if he were thinking once 
again, ‘My parents have always been doing 
“that”, i.e. coitus, but have hidden it from me 
and forbidden me it; they have deceived me’. 
The counter-transference with this patient had 
been very positive—too much so ; she had been 
the ‘ pure’ mother, but now she had become a 
‘whore’. Besides this sexual, affective, and 
narcissistic frustration, the analyst also under- 


a 
Da Little (loc. cit., p. 34), by a somewhat differeńt 
ach, arrives at the same conclusions. 


* Compare M. Laager, oc. cit. 
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went a professional frustration; the patient’s 
lack of sincerity doubtless delayed the wished- 
for therapeutic success. The profession, it is 
known, also has an oedipic significance which 
is added to the direct oedipic counter-transfer- 
ence to the person under treatment. 

The analyst had known that there were con- 
‘scious resistances in the patient; but, apart 
from the girl’s skill in hiding the facts, there 
Were neurotic obstacles in himself that hindered 
his surmising what she was later to cohfess. 
These obstacles were, firstly, his desire for a 
strong positive transferefice on the girl’s part 
which made him overrate it, and, secondly, his 
desire for a ‘pure’ mother, both of which 
desires spring from the Oédipus complex. 

To sum up: in counter-transference various 
aspects of the oedipic situation are repeated. 
Sometimes the analyst loves the patient genitally 
and desires her genital love towards him ;" he 
hates her if she then loves another man, feels 
tivalry of this man and jealousy and envy 
(heterosexual and homosexital) of their sexual 
pleasure. Sometimes he hates her if she hates 
him, and loves her if she suffers, for in this case 
he is revenged for the oedipic deceit. He feels 
satisfaction when the transference js very 
Positive, but also castration-anxiety and guilt- 
feelings towards the husbarid, etc, 

The dangers entai 
plain. I have alread 

tendency to bind the 
consequent difficultie: 
the acting out. To 
patient is an importan i 
as she tends to abandon them : 


€actions of counter- 
y be sporadic, the Predisposition 
They co 


internal and 
the analyst, The aves- 
fn no these Situaticns are 
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of a general character. If it is admitted i 
neurosis and analysis are interminable, so is ‘ia 
Oedipus complex. Under one aspect or anol a 
it will express itself, then, in every counter-tran 
ference. What varies is the form of its ae 
tion, the consciousness of it, and its degree to 
intensity. These not only vary from person E 
person but in each one they vary from io e. 
hour and are different at different periods ofli A 
But even in the best of cases there are ei 
and internal forces to make one ‘go back bs ia 
first love’, first hatred and fear. So I think ve 
in spite of the individual features peculiar pe 
individual oedipicconstellations I have repo" a j 
the above exposition rests on a general ass 
hence possesses a certain general validity. der 
Towards the male patient, also, we find, ne 
certain circumstances, a position correspon an 
to the positive Oedipus complex, i.e. rivalo fe 
hatred. This occurs with special intens'ty W ane 
the patient has lived (or is living) certain ten im- 
cies of the Oedipus complex that the analyst es 
seif has particularly wished to satisfy but tea 
Suppressed, as, for instance, the desire tO arise 
another’s wife. In consequence there may 4 ji 
in the analyst not only envy and hatred 0 tical 
patient, which perturb his internal analy 
Position, Wut also: malicious satisfaction in 
ing inhibitions and fears in other aspects © al 
Patient’s life. The possible consequences i 
dangers of such a counter-transference situ? 0 
are clear. In order not to lengthen this ss 5 
uriduly, I refrain from furnishing more na h 
or entering into any further detail. I only posi” 
to add that I have the impression that the Pore 
tive Qedipus complex appears, as a rule, ith g 
often when dealing with a woman than Won 
man, and, vice versa, the negative Oedipus yall 
Plex more often with a man than with a WO? the 
his may Possibly be owing to the fact tha pre 
analyst usually has from the start @ jen! 


. AT 1 
eminently libidinous position towards P a 
of either sex, 


1 
f the 


HI stra” 
_ Corresponding to the above-mentioned eter” 
tion-anxiety, oedipic guilt-feelings, and ” dipi? 
sexual disappointment in the positive Oig 10 
Sxperience, we have the position belongine sp- 
the negative Oedipus complex. The euy 


course, postpone communicatin 


yi 
transference situation that most fred re 


ai 2 w 
whether it is the neurosis that is driving bi™, 5” giv? 


compulsiveness with which he feels the nee 
the Interpretation. Behind this compulsivenes* jon< 


clearly lies the invariab ign of neuroti 
I arial i 
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manifests itself at this level is, perhaps, the 
desire to be loved by the male patient. We are 
dealing here, no less than in the case of the 
female patient, with a very complex desire which 
will later concern us still further. At the level 
we are now considering, this desire aims at being 
Possessed by the father anally. As this desire is 
violently rejected it is often converted into the 
desire to possess the father actively. The father’s 
anus may be replaced by hisemouth, and both 
the anal act and the fellatio imply at the same 
time that the ‘man (father, brother), submits to 
the Subject through his libidinous desire for his 
Penis and can be dominatea’. because of this 
dependence. 
yis wards thë male patient, then, there is, 
ths wd or really, the desire to be loved by him, 
esire for him to submit, and, more deeply, 
all tendencies, of a homosexual nature, both 
mead and active. This finds expression, for 
Si ance, in the analyst’s love for the patient 
ae the latter works well in his analysis, over- 
nes resistances, obeys ‘ my fundamental rule’ 
an candidate said), and submits in this way 
awe analyst. If he dees not do so, the analyst's 
nosexual desires are thwarted ; ~behind the 
maak resistance he may sense hatred, which, 
af ed to the frustration suffered, sometimes 
Ouses hatred in the analyst also. ; 
o he patient’s anal or oral submission and his 
ere love niean to the analyst that the 
= ter belongs to him and not to the mother. In 
afe Way the analyst is also protected against lis 
sera envy and hatred of his father for his 
Sein Satisfaction with the mother, protected 
a nst his envy and hatred of the woman for 
his Sexual satisfaction with the man, and against 
anger with either of them for giving what he 
ants to someone else and not to him. 
of = an example I will present the experience 
With Candidate in dealing with a male patient 
and intense reaction formations against anal 
Pi dependence and a very marked ten- 
Suffer, tow take revenge for „the frustrations 
ie red at the positive oedipic level. Indeed, 
Patent the unconscious reasons that “led this 
nt to analysis was the desire tobe better 
© to take revenge on his mother and father. 
tad this desire existed repressed in the analyst 
What Thus the patient carried out perversely 
clea the analyst rejected neurotically. (It is 
"hed that a repressed tendency should dis- 
eu with the corresponding perversion 
of aq out by somebody else. The perception. 
© perversion renews the neurotic conflict 
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and provokes hatred as a defence.) The analyst 
thus perceived the patient’s marked aggressive- 
ness towards men in general and himself in 
particular, which meant the frustration of his 
homosexual desires towards the patient. The 
frustration opened his eyes to the nature of the 
unpleasant feelings (hatred and its consequences, 
envy, etc.) against which the patient’s homo- ` 
sexual love should protect him—apart from th 
satisfaction entailed in attaining it. ` 

Thé negative Oedipus complex once again 
finds expression when the patient’s wife, as a 
rival of.the analyst, seeks to perturb the positive 
relationship between him and her husband. In 
this case the image of the wife may become 
fused with that of “the mother-rival in the 
analyst’s negative Oedipus complex. 

When the patient is female, the image the 
analyst forms of her may also be fused with that 
of fhe hated mother in the negative Oedipus 
complex. For the moment I only mention the 
example of the patient’s undermining a positive 
internal relationship between her husband and 
the analyst, who, in his unconscious, has already 
established (albeit from afar) a homosexual re- 
lationship with the former. 

It is evident that all these counter-transference 
situations corresponding to the negative Oedipic 
level, once they attain a certain intensity and 
remain unconscious and out of control, will 
occasion serious difficulties to the analyst in his 
understanding and interpretation of the case and 
in his behaviour towards the patient. 

á w oy ap 

To continue, allow me first to recall some 
well-known facts. The infantile oedipic experi- 
ence (which we have been dealing with up to 
now) leads t6 the setting-up of the super-ego, 
the formation of which has already been pre- 
pared at previous levels of experience. Here- 
with an internal situation is brought about 
which can be synthesized in these words. The 
libido is, in part, attached to the introjected ob- 
jects in the super-ego (the father, more deeply : 
the mother, etc.). The guilt-feelings exacerbate 
the need to be loved by these objects. Accep- 
tance of the ego by the super-ego or by the re- 
projected parents must avert the catastrophe, 
i.e., especial: castration and object loss. 

In «he counter-transference situation these 
introjected objects may be transferred onto the 
patient in either of two forms: firstly, on the 
patient as an individual, and secondly, on the 
patient as an important factor within other 
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object-relationships of the analyst. As for the 
first form—the direct one—most of the counter- 
transference situations described hitherto be- 
long here; the patients themselves represented 
the father or the mother. The second form 
Tefers to transference of the introjected objects 
either upon society as a whole, by which, for 

“instance, he wishes ‘to be accepted ° through 
his professional and scientific activity, or upon 
a social group such as the analytic group, or 
upon some individual (an analyst, a member of 
the family, a friend, etc.). In allethese cases (of 
the second form) also, he introjected. objects 
are at the same time transferred onto the patient, 
but in an indirect Way; one might here speak-of 
a sub-transference, to differentiate it from direct 
transference, in which the analyst wishes to be 
loved, etc., by the patient himself. As a rule 
both forms of counter-transference, the direct 
and the indirect, will manifest themselves ‘in a 
greater or lesser degree. 

To arrive at a deeper understanding of these 
aspects of the ‘neurosis of counter-transference’, 
I will set forth some concrete situations. 

I shall refer in the first place to situations in 
which the candidate or analyst lived the position 
of _Sub-transference as regards his patients, 
while making a direct transference of the super- 
€go on some other real object 


h ct as, for instance, 
an analyst of ‘ higher rank *, a ‘father analyst °, 


as also a Possibility of their 
When faced with such 
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was, in the first place, castration, as to Fran 
the profession means, on the oedipic etic 
castrate the father and conquer the mo al 
Castration-anxiety then led to regressive Pi 
cesses and old defence-mechanisms, ental 
revival of what has been called the basic depi 
sive conflict of neuroses and psychoses. say» 
defence against this situation, that Js to rse- 
where the ego is defending itself against PE 
cution by a very severe super-ego, there The 
paranoiac, manic and other mechanisms- the 
cruel super-ego is, on the oedipic level, TE 
father that castrates; on anterior a 
threatening danger is that of being eaten, 
destroyed, ete. ith the 
Hitherto I have been concerned wy ns- 
genital and anal levels of the t counter- e 
ference neurosis’, Now I shall describe sA 
counter-transference experiences in their ects 
expression, in close connection with the asP 
ot the matter under consideration. 


+ ot the 
-(1) One of the defence mechanisms agains tic 
dangers pointed out above. is that of maso ee 
submission to the desires of the introjected O Jidate 
A female patient had been sent to the oe his 
by a‘ father-analyst ’, whose esteem as sneer to 
Capacity as a future analyst was very impor ang 
him. The‘patient-had a great deal of anxiety fed 
a great deal of ‘hunger’. The candidate onths 
her as much as he could and after a few onal 
she had remarkably ituproved. ‘But propo” Gand" 
to the gravity of the patient's illness, the on nad 
date felt anxiety, for so long as she was ill, jec! 
not been fulfilling the wishes of the intro Ger 
and reprojected object, that is to say, the elf 1° 
analyst’. In his efforts he was giving RRE to 
her, and abandoning himself, ‘ tearing himi, for 
pieces ’, ‘ ruining himself’ or ‘killing himse™ ine 
her; all these expressions faithfully ae er 
situation of the ego submitted to the archa! 
secuting super-ego. ew 
Finally, the candidate himself fell ill. He xs of 
that his illness was connected with the analy’ and 
the patient. Inside himself he blamed her sped 
her ‘ vampirism *, and hated her until, he a ity 
the fact that he Was projecting, and that in 3 
it was his own ‘hunger’ and the danger ° 


H 

his u zs ailme? 

Ee eset tg frustrations that caused his all acitY 
is o 


„° This differentiation 
differentiations made by F 
Reich, A. (‘On Counter. 
Anal., 32, Part I, 1951, 
distinction between 
proper sense’ and ‘ 
using the analysis fi 
considers that in th 
are frequently not rı 


e analyst’s 
out purposes’, and she 
ses ‘, 


- . the patients 
m something 


“ r 
wn “ hunger’ corresponded to the VO 


ere: 
is transferred , , Si think, nevertheless, tnat w the 
or instance, the patients improvement be , it 
analyst ‘to master guilt feelings’ (A. Rei ng Ww 
patient represents a “real Object’ which the js 0° 


(even if only in phantasy) had damaged an «0° 
repairing. gsauiZ7 
„ _ Pichon Rivière, E.: < Psicoanálisis de la 2, 1940; 
“renia’, Revista de Psicoanálisis, Vol. V, NO- 
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of his super-ego which he had projected, and vice 
versa. In other words, he admitted her eating from 
him so that he could eat too; he ‘castrated ` 
himself and ‘killed’ himself a little so as not to 
be castrated and killed completely. 

(2) Another defence mechanism against the 
above-mentioned catastrophes is the identification 
With the projected super-ego and the projection of 
the bad and guilty object intréjected in the ego. 
In superficial terms: ʻ I am not incompetent, but it 
IS the patient who is no good’. In a case of a 
female patient, the candidate’s dependence on his 
Super-ego was brought markédly into play by the 
Circumstance 6f its being the first case he presented 
a the technique seminar. The patient hardly 
Ae and what little she said was not always 
Te It was .a very difficult case, and the can- 

idate Was particularly anxious for her to pro- 
ead he wished to show the seminar what he 
in ew and what he was capåble of. But it was all 
a Vain. At the same time the candidate was 
‘scious; that he was a beginner, that is to say, 
ie the case could certainly be, handled better. 
with ie any of his interpretations were successful 
EN a patient, and it came to the point where 
self 3 moments of kating her. To defend him- 
Set Sainst his feeling, of helplessness and inferi- 
Y, he inwardly accused the patient., Threatened 
Uf pela he was thus exposed to persecution by 
Way uper-ego which he had projected in a direct 
itidireet the seminar, the director, etc, and in an 
ie. way upon the patient. She became. a per- 
Tebetin’ object, and he the persecuted. But in 
of a ton and defence against this unbearable state 
a eon and relying on the support of important 
Candia: (opinions of the director, and of advanced 
hig aes in the seminar), he inverted tħe situa- 
Patient e became the persecuting subject and the 
Edin the Persecuted object. But in view of the 
the ieee the basic situation remained unaltered, 
aes ee now created should be more pre- 
trea Ormulated as follows: he was the victim 
Victi persecutor and she the persecutor turned 
m, 
tiy While in this situation the super-ego con- 
fin o act, at bottom, as a persecutor, we may 
Other states in which (a) the bad object 
cteq Yaintrojected into the ego and now pro- 
borari upon the patient) is subjectively and tem- 
or e aniston as ‘overcome’ or ‘eliminated’ 
Bood pa where the super-ego shows itself to be a 
ania ject that loves and accepts. In both cases 
situati Situations arise. Here also the depressive 
Sive he still continues at bottom, but the defen- 
ent) tle is—temporarily—won and the (appar- 


Victory fre j i 
Conflict, y frees the subject from anxiety and 


(Orig; 


Fo Ae ye 
examp n of these situations, (a) and (b), an 


(a) A direct ‘elimination ° cf the bad object w 
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brought about in the following case, which I shall 
set forth in greater detail, because besides the 
manic mechanism, it shows the basic depressive 
situation as well as the paranoiac and masochistic 
defences of the * counter-transference neurosis ` of 
the analyst in question. 

The patient was a woman of 35 years of age, 
unmarried, who had come to analysis at her 
fiancé’s request. His reasons for this were her ; 
great aggressiveness towards him and her complete 
frigidity. The case soon proved to be very serious, 
with 4 marked melancholic nucleus and manifold 
paranoiac ramificatiqns (attempts at suicide, ero- 
tomania, erythrophobiag etc.) ; at the same time the 
patient displayed little awareness of her illness. 
The conscious and unconscious resistances were 
very great, and the young analyst soon began to 
doubt whether he would be able to help her. 
Nevertheless, he did not wish to drop the case, for 
he knew, so he said, that, however unlikely the 
scure, analysis was the woman’s one real hope. The 
analyst’s super-ego therefore demanded that he 
help her, but his ego was helpless. In view of the 
further fact that the woman was closely connected 
with the analytical circle, the idea of the treatment 
failing todk on, for his unconscious, the signifi- 
cance of castration, or loss of the introjected 
objects. Against this danger and the resulting 
anxiety, the analyst defended himself by (inwardly) 
accusing the patient. He began to hate her. 

This hatred aroused guilt-feelings in him. While 
the patient’s state remained unchanged, the analyst 
oscillated inwardly between accusations against 
her and self-recriminations. But one day an exter- 
nal event provoked a change in the situation. The 
fiancé broke off all relations with the patient for 
good. She fell into a state of depression and 
thought seriously of suicide. Tie analyst’s hatred, 
now satisfied, géased, and his guilt-feelings became 
acute. He had hated her and in his unconscious 
he was—magically—responsible for her misfor- 
tune. The patient’now transferred in great part 
upon him her hatred and accusation of the primary 
objects and of the fiancé. The analyst, persecuted 
by the accusations and threats of his super-ego, 
utterly submitted to her oral aggressiveness and 
‘ hunger’. He offered her his free hours, and fre- 
quently at week-ends she stayed in his house for 
several hours, crying, accusing him, threatening 
him with suicide, ete. The analyst masochistically 
let himself be eaten, bitten, and partially castrated 
for her, to fend off total catastrophe. 

Little by little the patient got better, though 
only superficially. A cure or far-reaching improve- 
ment was mcre than the analyst could hope for. 
So, waen she found a new love-object, he agreed 
to her abandoning analysis, a thing he had not 
accepted while she was depressed. What he felt 
at the moment she left off analysis was a truly 
manic state. He was ‘set free’ of the ‘ bad object’, 
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and ‘free’ of the persecuting super-ego, both of 
which had been alternately (sub-)transferred on 
to the patient. 

) In the case just reported the mania was 
brought about by means of the pseudo-real elimi- 
nation of the persecuting object. In other cases 
mania was experienced through the fact that the 
super-ego changed into a good object, which loves 

“and accepts. This happened, for instance, where 
there was at first a hard therapeutic struggle in 
which the analyst—as in the case under (1) above— 
Was persecuted by the super-ego (the patient and the 
* father-analyst ° of that case), and, then a genuine 
and noteworthy improvement in the patient was 
produced which was recognized, furthermore, by 
these very objects. 

In all the cases ret forth in this section the 
activity as analyst constituted the external field, 
in which the basic inner conflict was lived. More 
Precisely, it was success or failure in therapeutic 
activity that was decisive for the situation between. 

A similar part— 
y and frequency— 
ies in the psycho- 
example, scientific 
atient (‘emale) the 


Work and being ac- 
Super-ego (and its pro- 
circle), there arose a 
nsference, 


k insofar as the patien 
felt it, to the badness of her introjected een 
y, insofar as it was 


tensity of his own hatred. 


The psycho-analytic profession as both 
* See also the passive-phallie 


above. The desire that the penis sttould te Coe 


Passive oral loy 
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therapeutic and scientific work, thus held— E 
the cases dealt with here—the agron 
meaning of denying or avoiding the basic A 
pressive situation, and the aim of being lo a 
by the introjected and projected objects, 
dominating them, etc. ‘ . 

As a consequence of the basic depr om 
situation, an intense exhibitionism is also at 
to be met with, as a tendency to deny ete 
guilt and inferiority feelings (incest and This 
tion,™ homosexuality, oral sadism, etc.)- 
exhibitionism (before the introjected and ‘ari 
jected objects) not only intervenes in impor 
aspects of the ptofession, as we have alre 
seen, but also in many small details, as» ane 
example, the analyst’s satisfaction and the a 
sequent heightening of his love for the pa i 
when the latter affords him a chance to a 
an interesting observation, confirm a cher! 
opinion, etc. . outer 

“Naturally the situation of inner and ill be 
dependence described in this section Wil n 
met with as a rule more in the case of a best” 
in the profession than in that of an experien iy 
analyst. But since we sre dealing essen 
with an internal situation ofa universal cha id 
ter, considerations regarding it are, as 
above, of general validity. 


ve 

While the previous section dealt with ati 
manifestations of the basic depressive eA 
and the defences against it in which the $ shall 
ego was sub-transferred on to the patient, con 
now consider the situation where the bas nat 
flict is lived in a direct form with the patien”, ie 
these cases the latter becomes, in an anaes! e 
way, a screen for the images of the intro] (the 
objects and that of the subject himself ame 
analyst’s self-images) and becomes, at the § to” 
time, the object of the tendencies directe 
wards these images, s O 

I have already mentioned multiple source 


jent 
the analyst’s need of being loved bythe a ar 
(feminine or masculine): the positive and guilt” 
tive Oedipus co 


mplex, the corresponding ig the 
feelings, the rejection of active impulses 40" „gd 
consequent passive desires. We may het? oral 
e on the one hand, ame ion 
her, the unconscious pereel gs: 
1 is charged with intense guilt-fee ing 
n their turn increase the need © cot? 
this last situation constitutes the 


thos? 
o 


sadism on the ot 
of whicl 
Which j 
loved ; 


i ption? 
te further significance, GES 


thos 
above, of the denial of castr 


besides 
‘ation. 
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of the basic depressive conflict. If the analyst’s 
need of being loved is thwarted, the danger 
arises that his capacity of objective perception 
concerning his patients may be perturbed by the 
Interference of hatred archaic images; the image 
of the bad. mother (breast) that will not give, 
that eats and robs, or the self-image of the 
vampire ’, etc. ý 

Instead of the former transference or the latter 
Projection of a paranoiac character, there may 
also occur a depressive confrontation with this 
Or another self-image, or Manic reactions may 
Come about, etc. Some examples may serve to 
illustrate this. (Y 


(1) In the case of a candidate, when faced with 
Sage patients who repressed their sexual trans- 
oi an old thought of his would come back 
hi him: the woman could» not fall in love with 
im because he was too ugly oòbecause he was not 
nstinctive endugh. In this thought, in addition to 
ae apate Oedipus complex, the homosexual 
ect ict, and the accompanying guilt and inferiority 
i ings, there is also an expression of the specific 
Marae conflict: hg is ugly and ‘hateful because 
Scorn too much hatred (oral): he is not instinctive 
iè oat because he dots not love enough, because 
eee y wishes to receive, take, rob (guilt-feelings 
a oral receptivity and passivity, and before all 

er his oral sadism). 2 

eo) The oral frustration at the root of the ten- 

Š ies just mentioned leads, on the one hand, to 
ache of tite sbad, voracious, “atid miserly 
and t and on the other hand, to the oral envy 
ik fers: corresponding hatred. This hated image 
Of the er strengthened by the paranoiac projection 
Shee thieving self-image. All this creates ‘ direct’ 
niare o Ansrer ental dangers of a paranoiac 
ies i especially in cases where the patient satis- 
oe Ose oral-sadistic tendencies that the analyst 
< oe T aS often happens when dealing with a 
iene uan’ or a ‘Vamp’. The counter-trans- 
Minti A position as regards behaviour jn money 
ictor a is also frequently perturbed by the same 
city S: hatred of avarice, of the object’s ‘ vora- 

> etc 
oe furnishing an example of the above, I 
arks liK€ to add at this point some general re- 
batente o counter-transference reactions to the 
With its resistances, for they are often éonnected 
ae e analyst’s Paranoiac mechanisms which 
Just been described. 
4 he resistances sometimes provoke annoyance 

Gee a intense hatred; this will be the greater, the 

€ helples=: the analyst feels about the problem 
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confronting him? This hatred may generally be 
traced to his fear of failure and all that this would 
mean. It is thus the expression of the same para- 
noiac mechanism that we saw in the previous 
section, in dealing with ‘indirect counter-trans- 
ference’. 

The feeling often arises in the analyst that the 
resistance is hatred the patient feels for him. We 
might think that this sensation was only an expres- š 
sion of the childhood equation: frustration = (is 
equal to) hatred to the frustrator. Upon reflexion 
we see that that feeling reflects an objective truth. 
The main resistances are a manifestation of con- 
flicts with introjected gbjects which, by reason of 
their frustrating nature, are feared, rejected, and 
hated. Hence resistance, in one of its aspects, is 
hatred, to which the analyst sometimes reacts with 
hatred on his part, an@’so falls into a trap laid for 
him by his own neurosis. For the analyst believes 
the patient when the latter unconsciously attri- 
„butes badness to him; that is to say, he believes 
hinvself to be as bad as the patient's introjected 
objects, which have been projected upon him and 
which account for the patient’s main resistances. 
And he believes him because the patient has a 
powerful ally within the analyst’s own personality 
—the latter's own bad introjected objects which 
hate him and which he hates. And in the same 
measure an analyst may come to hate a patient 
who is in intense resistance. For this resistance 
sometimes leads to the analyst's heing persecuted 
by his own super-ego he defends himself against 
this persecution Ky means of projection of the 
bad introjected objects in the ego and simultaneous 
identification with the super-ego projected upon 
the patient, which, in turn, leads to his feeling 
hatred and ‘becoming angry ’. 

I shall now mention an example in which this 
reaction to resistance was added to a paranoia 
reaction of ‘direct counter-transference °. One of 
the expressions of a (female) patient’s great resis- 
tance was her way: of talking; it gave the analyst 
the impression that she was reciting. It seemed 
to him that by this means she wished to appear 
especially refined, sensitive, and feminine, and was 
trying to get him to fall in love with her so as to 
dominate him. He felt an intense rejection of this 
unconscious manoeuvre on her part. Upon analys- 
ing the rejection, he discovered, among other 
things, that this pseudo-romantic and deceitful part 
of the patient represented a part of himself, a re- 
jected self-image. It was his own desire to domi- 
nate his introjected and projected objects that 
sometimes induced him to adopt a seeming sub- 
missiveness, and just such a comedy of delicacy 
sensitivity, and romantic goodness ; it was the wolf 


1 2 

(1o3henichel, in his Problems of Analytical Technique 

Th ae Says on this point: ‘Whenever one is blocked 

alwa Y piece of work to which one is devoted, oge 
Ys becomes angry’. (Psychoanal. Quarterly, 8, 


No. 2, p. 184). In the following lines an attempt is 


made to e i Si 
DNE O nter into the problem that Fenichel here 
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in sheep’s clothing which he hated in himself and 
outside himself. Two things should be shown by 
this example: Firstly, the mechanism of anger on 
meeting with resistance. The resistance was, in one 
aspect, the expression of her hatred of her bad 
internal objects which she wanted to dominate. 
Her hatred found an ally in the analyst's super- 
go, for the resistances (in threatening the success 
of the analysis) also provoked in him fear of the 
super-ego. The analyst defended himself against 
this super-ego aggression with his hatred of the 
patient. Secondly, this example illustrates ‘ direct ° 
Paranoiac counter-transference, for the hated 
‘wolf’ in the patient was really a repressed self- 
image (or tendency) of his own. P 


resistances, we behave 
doctor who is annoyed 
for instance, gets angr 
feels that his medical 


ts. The analyst’s 
infantile nature. Tt 


t » neither should the 
gin ever be regarded as con- 


G) We have seen ; 
epressive conflict canard a pag (2) the basic 


res 
direct counter-transference? 


analyst, may evoke i i eo love the 
s n $ 
depression, ee 


. MA i i 
evokes a mild mania; and thi es him sometimes 
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(4) The guilt-feelings over his own lack of love 
(over his own oedipic hatred, his oral sadism, etc.) 
that the analyst feels with some patients, may also 
lead him to a masochistic submissiveness. The Y 
case referred to in Sec. IV, 3, is an example of 
this. With the indirect counter-transference (Pre _ 
viously described) there was mixed the paranoi Th 
hatred of the ‘direct’ type; for the analyst's U0 
conscious, the patient was the bad mother who, 
frustrated him genitally, who took his father from 
him, withheld the: breast, hated him, consumee 
him orally, etc. The guilt-feelings and need fo 
punishment for the‘hatred that this image p107 
voked in the analyst were one of the reasons for 
his submitting himself to the patient's voracity 
and aggression. This also expressed itself in rad 
behaviour as regards payment. Thus for insta’ 
he did not charge her for the extra sessions he gay! 
her during her weeks of depression and even fO 


d t0 


‘ MS che 
the oral and anal avarice of another patient, a 


1 e neurotic dependence, th 
basic depressive conflict, and the same 
mechanisms, 
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Many problems calling for further analy’ i, 
arise in connexion with the above exposit The 
some of-which have already bee n outlined. o 
most immediate problems are those referring f- 
the various consequences of neurotic COUP i+ 
transference. How does it affect the ana Te 
understanding, his interpretations and his the 
haviour? And what consequences has it ff ly 
patient's relationship vitte analyst, esp ec o 
for the ré-experience of childhood that is t° id 
rectified? Furthermore, what deductions oo 
pie 2 a een counter-transferential © 

re provoked by the patient as regards oo, 
latter’s psychological situazana? What’ influen e, 
moreover, has the analyst's life outside his © nd 
Sulting-room upon his counter-transferen’® i to 
pce versa? What practical conclusions 2 
be drawn? : dy 

In view of the’ length this paper bas me 
reached, I wil] only refer briefly to some ° ine 
problems. As for the first question, name?” ine 
influence of counter-transference UPO” Jor, 
analyst's understanding, we must Teme” js 


above all, what Processes this understan aing 
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based on. H. Deutsch ** differentiates two com- 
Ponents: (a) the identification of the analyst 


: hiss certain parts of the patient’s ego (i.e. the 
mpulses and defences) and (b) the ‘ comple- 


Mentary position ’, or the identification with the 
‘Patient’s images (according to the phantasies of 


@tansference). Thus, if the analyst reacts, for 


mas with oral resentment to the avarice of 
ony Patient, „this does not prevent him 
ideas entifying himself intellectually with her 
is She, mechanisms and images, and he 
Rissi to understand that she is avaricious. be- 
thathe or her he isa thief (namely, her rapacious 
crows put it does prevent iim, from doing so 
that tee oe because for his feelings it is she 
transfer, these meanings. Moreover, the counter- 
notice rence is instrumental in bringing to his 
or hi a, psychological faet about the patient, 
tied experience of frustratiðn and his ensuing 
avarie Made him aware of the patient's 
neuion. $ Nevertheless, his inner reaction 1S 
ing ek ; he is not prevented from understand- 
atter A from reacting understandingly. The 
analysed. only be possible for him once he has 
k ema overconte his situation and is able 
tional ify himself with the patient’s ego emo- 
o Ba as well. Even the most elementary rule 
pes Oe silent in such moments of,"irritation 4 
the a ways complied with. In such situations 
eelis ient often, senses the analyst's aggressive 
e E n the content or in the formulation of 
ee or in his voice, and so finds 
is ti once again facing an archaic object. And 
analyse with real grounds, as it is indeed the 
hostilit s own archaic objects that awaken his 
his id y, this being frequently the expression of 
Ageing ation with these objects, in defence 
Conse the anxiety they provoked in him. The 
rang “i of such happenings for the patient's 
erence are clear. > 

K mS same way we may say—to vary a 
ion of counter-transference, due to 

of eee that transference is a function 
counten we s transferences and the analyst’s 

-transferences." 
- pet as the above-mentioned patient perceived 
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—even though only unconsciously—the counter- 
transferential hatred, another patient detected 
the analyst’s wish to dominate from his tone of 
voice and reacted with a greater repression of 
his positive transference. Another became 
aware of the analyst’s anxiety, so that he lost 
confidence and increased his resistances. It is 
naturally of great importance to see and analyse * 
the influence of these and other expressions of 
counter-transference upon transference.** e 

A Special danger involved in neurotic counter- 
transference is what might be called counter- 
transferential induction or counter-transferential 
grafting. By this, I mean the well-known danger 
of the analyst’s ‘inducing’ or ‘grafting’ his 
own neurosis upon the patient. This danger 
also is only to be averted in the degree to which 
the analyst knows his * personal equation °, that 
cis to say his proneness to certain specific errors 
as £ consequence of his own neurosis. 

The serious consequences of such, mistakes 
which are ‘ induced ’ into the patient were to be 
seen in the case of a patient whom a young 
analyst wished to bring to an independence that 
he did not possess himself, and just for this 
very reason. The analyst felt he was neurotic in 
this respect ; he had, moreover, a neurotic ideal 
of independence and wanted the patient (his 
*son’) to achieve what he (the ‘ father’) had 
been unable to. He did not incite him directly 
to ‘ independent ’ living—his conscience as an 
analyst would not allow of that—but, on the 
other hand, he asked him certain questions. By 
persuading himself that they, were only ques- 
tions, the analyst satisfied the demands ef his 
professional conscience. Yet the questions led 
the patient to what the analyst desired, namely, 
* independent’ living, and in this way the analyst 
satisfied his desires too. These questions obeyed 
the same process of formation as neurotic 
symptoms, being a transaction between the id, 
ego and super-ego. These stimuli to action only 
lead, as a rule’ to apparent changes; though 
we know it, it seems difficult for us to free our- 
selves from the ‘ educator’ within us, with all 
his neurotic impulses and^ the corresponding 


n 


T 

Ps 
anap analyse > (Hidden Processes during Psycho- 
i Xsis), Imago, 12, 1934. E 
ference § Mainly with this aspect—the counter-trans- 
analyst. as ‘oie of the most important tools for the 
S work ’—that P. Heimann deals in her paper 
Pouiiter: Transference’ (Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 30, 

arts I and TI, p. 81). 

tragun, his paper ‘Zur Übertragung und Gegeniiber- 
Counte in der Psychoanalyse ’ (On Transference ard 
T-Transference in Psycho-analysis), Int. 


n 
1959 
15 id 
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H. Deutsch: ‘Okkulte Vorgänge während der - 


Zeitschr. f. Psychoanalyse, 1936, 22, p. 478). F. Hann- 
Kende defines counter-transference as ‘a function of 
the transferences of the patient and of the analyst’. 

£ D, W. Winnicott (‘Hate in the Counter-Trans- 
ference’, Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 30, 1949, p. 69-74) 
M. Little (loc. cit.), and M. Gitelson (‘ The Emotional 
Position of the Analyst in the Psycho-analytic Situa- 
tion’, Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 33, 1952, p. 1-10, deal with 
the problem of analysing with the patient the counter- 
transferential situations, their causes and effects 
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ideals. The realization of our relative uncon- 
sciousness as regards our own neurotic processes 
of counter-transference should constitute a 
reason for doubly observing the fulfilment of the 
tule of abstinence with respect to acting out; 
and I am referring to acting out not only on the 
part of the patient but also on the part of the 
analyst. A cure is to be achieved—as Freud 
Tepeatedly stressed—only by overcoming the 
resistances. 

I should like to add a few words abolit the 
most immediate practical conclusions that 
follow from this exposition. There is; in the 
first place, an evident need of keeping watch on 
the resistances regarding counter-transference 
and the corresponding problems. Just as in 
controls, in the publications of case-histories, 
etc., the processes of transference are given due 
consideration, so also should the essential pro- 
Cesses of counter-transference be regarded. ‘The 
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need of continuing didactic analysis until ie 
candidate has faced up squarely to his ore 
counter-transference neurosis has already Me 
stressed by M. Langer (loc. cit.) and ot et 
The breakdown of the corresponding resis ae 
in the candidate will then lead to a lessen st 
his neurotic dependence on his didactic te 3 
and so favour the introjection of a good Rr 
In the programmes of technical lecture-cou ae 
counter-transference should—insofar as ai 
not been carried out already—receive the 4 
tion it deserves. P is 

One last word: Freud once said that his pY Pa 
had learnt to bear a part of the truth A ge 
themselves. The deepening of our know rin- 
of counter-transference accords with this P 
ciple. And I believe we should do well i 
learnt to bear this truth about each one ° 
being also known by some other people. 


(Received 25 March, 1952) 
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THE LURE OF THE FORBIDDEN 


By EMILIO SERVADIO, RoME 


a 


The attraction of the forbidden is a widely- 
known phenomenon, but its psychological in- 
vestigation has been limite&f, as the small amount 
of literature’ on the subject seems to prove. 

pee of all, we shall try to‘define the situation 
ae its limits. Obviously, we cannot include in 
fos Picture kleptomania and the neurotic 
à pulse to adultery, perverse exhibitionism and 
ystematic delinquency. -In all these cases we 


lind, indeed, a subversion of prohibitions ; but . 


i nogan a priori established fact that the per- 
Ee proved wishes to act on his or her impulses 
a the very reason that they are forbidden— 
bak if this sometimes actually happens. The 
the ng that accompanies action, in the case of 
See ts of tke forbidden, is also quite 
and Alc, and cannot be traced back: to the simple 

z realistic fear of punishment. Š 
tis o person who most typically» experiences 
Šel ure of the forbidden is he who does not 
actin particular attraction for a certain kind of 
nen So long ag this can be considered licit ; 
ap eas he is impelled to act when the action 
ie unlawful. One of my patients in- the 
eee of his analysis stated that he did not 
it ready enjoy sexual intercourse whenever 
Pies be performed under circumstances 
areal did not imply a prohibition ; atid, con- 
5 ra that he looked for situations in which 
Soler run the tisk of being punished or 
orb ached, either by an impersonal authority 
woul. individuals ; or in wbich, in any case, he 
Ould have the feeling that he was doing some- 

ing wrong. 
Smia i boy quoted by Eidelberg (3) found, 
Mad 23 little satisfaction in eating his school 
class uring break; he ate it, therefore, in 
orbidd ecause the very fact that te» do so was 
Bave hin acted as a particular stimulus and 
m more pleasure. 

Hage vou if we enquire more closely what 
of pleasure is experienced and sought for 
Aen people, we invariably find that its 
3 a is very peculiar indeed. The ‘ pleasure ” 
5 Ways accompanied by a more or less subtle 
8g, an anxious feeling which is not remorse 
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and is not exactly painful, a psychic spur which 
is at the same time pungent and intoxicating. 
It is, furthermore, a kind of pleasure which 
never ends in a rejaxing gratification. Even 
when his action does not bring about punish- 
ment, the person concerned remains more or 
less dissatisfied, ang oftén wishes to start all 
over again. 

In his essay, Eidelberg (3) considers first 
whether the behaviour of the boy referred to 
could be termed masochistic. He rejects this 
definition because, in his opinion, this term 
could be applied only if and when punishment 
was in fact sought for and actually undergone, 
whereas‘in the case in question this happened 
only by chance and irregularly. Eidelberg then 
expresses the opinion that the quest for the for- 
bidden is a maniféstation of aggression and 
libido, and that the libidinal outlet is made to 
feel much more pleasurable by the very exis- 
tence of an obstacle. In the end, Eidelberg des- 
cribes the phenomenon as an attempt to 
re-establish a situation similar to those in which 
the subject underwent the first frustrations of 
his infantile wishes and feelings of omnipotence. 
Tn the new situation, according to Eidelberg, the 
subject seems to say: ‘T realize that I am not 
omnipotent, but I want to erase the blemish of 
my narcissistic mortification by producing like 
mortificatiGr in another ’. 

Fidelberg’s interpretation, in my view, is not 
exhaustive. in the following paragraphs I shall 
try to show how I think it ought to be completed. 

‘There is no doubt that he who defies the * for- 
bidden’ wishes to overcome, actively and 

_polemically, his own inferiority feelings—which 
are ultimately due to the-loss of his infantile 
fantasies of omnipotence, and are more or less 
focused in his castration complex and narcis- 
sistic mortifications. But if these were his only 
motives, he, could find, like others, some satis- 
faction in particular actions which are objec- 
tively difficult or dangerous, but not necessarily 
prohibited. Moreover, the ‘mortification of 
another person’s narcissism’, advocated by 
Eidelberg, might actually be lacking, as happens 
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when the prohibition is due to an impersonal 
authority—e.g. a law, or a religious or moral 
principle. 

The obstacles which the subject wishes to 

Overcome appear therefore, first of all, to be 
largely projected, i.e. to be in fact much more 
internal than external. As we know, these ob- 
stacles are established by a primitive super-ego, 
or, as Melanie Klein would put it, by a threaten- 
ing ‘internal object ’. Most of all, then, the ego 
of the subject tries to rise up against this entity, 
from which obscure threats are proceeding, and 
which causes anxiety and guilt feelings: and to 
that end it sets free some particular id-impulse. 
This seems exceedingly clear in all those cases 
where the subject is aware that he is doing some- 
thing wrong, but knows at the same time that no 
external authority will punish him for it. The 
psychic sting which accompanies the action in 
these cases is also the same, and this indica 
the basic interiority of the process. Convers 
the fear of the common c 
police will catch him, strik 
has not, in fact, any ch 
science-anxiety. 

A disposition to anxiety, due to an aggressive 
Super-ego, accompanies {rom the beginning, 
therefore, the general feeling of inferiority, and 
the silent, unconscious protest against old morti- 
fications endured, in those y-ho look for the 
forbidden and carry it into action. The lure of 


i Se people, the occasion 
for enacting a process which, from their un- 


conscious viewpoint, Ought to counteract the 
painful situation described, 


By carrying out t 
deems forbidden, h 
Overcome his 
bound up with i 
Super-ego ; 
the Super-ego, o 


tes 
ely, 
riminal, e.g. that the 
es-a different note. It 
aracteristic 6f a con- 


n against 
r a Tepresentative ‘of it, whether 


nal out- 


importance 
seems to have been neglected by Eidelberg 
probably for two reasons: first of all because 
ne made no distinction bet 
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ticularly clear, owing to the works of Late 
(4), Nacht (6), Bergler (1, 2), et al. on the m 
chistic position and its varieties. I have, mys E 
not failed to stress it in my Report (7) | E 
“Aggression in Neurosis ’, read at the 2nd ise 
Congress of Psycho-analysis. He who is oe a 
ted by the forbidden is not tneönseigus a 
search of punishment: he erotizes his o k 
anxiety.‘ Hence the unmistakable see) 
slight giddiness and.‘ spasmodic ’ pleasure W aie 
goes with the action. We might say that a ee 
amount of destructive energy is * coated wa 
permeated by a libidinal charge, without 1n aa 
sically losing its? characteristic of being 
anxiety-producer. the 
In the aforesaid process, as I pointed oul, ie 
super-ego is, as a rule, totally or partially iis 
jected, and the ‘ threatening object’ becomes | 


‘ : Š . ich 
. ‘authority’, the rwier, or the law against wh 


the aggression is directed. In this respect: a 
Eiáelberg (3) seems to have overstressed i 
importance of the external obstacle, whereas, h 
my opinion, the subject’s aggression is train 
first of all, on an inner antagonist. bove- 
The process, described in the E 
mentioned triad, appears definitely neurotic, ro- 
this is why it is not a'solution, but a E ie 
mise, so mech so that the subject is heyet ae a 
fied by it, and has a tendency to start 4 ae 
Basically, he who performs an action esti 
it is forbidden wants tò prove to himself ma 
can defy some possible inner retaliation. a is 
find pleasure in a situation of danger. If 
not punished as a consequence of the action 
formed, he has a transitory feeling of triu! nev 
which soon fades away and is followed by of 
feelings of guilt, inferiority, and anxiety. ily 
versely, punishment can, it is true, tempora 


unish tive 
appease his guilt feelings; but it arouses E 
aggression, which is then projected and 45°, 
introjected, th 


us increasing the tension eee 
Super-ego and ego. In both cases, the uns ing 
factory situation which existed at the begin” 
is re-established and confirmed. i i 
In fact, individuals of the type here desc" 
want two opposite things at the same tne. 
are unable: to bear either: they endure ne! mi- 
the temporary triumph of the id, nor the a i 
nation of the super-ego. They are, therefor of 
4 mentally unstable position, similar tO ‘leat 
the gambler, who—as Lindner (5) has © (ie 
shown—wishes at the same time to WIN jibi- 
basically, to find an outlet for his infantile the 
dinal urges sand achieve a triumph ove ost 
iniernalized father cr the super-ego) and t 
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(i.e. to be punished and succumb). The lure of 
the forbidden looks indeed very much like the 
fascination which the gambling den exerts on 
the gambler. In both cases, namely, we find the 
Same element of anxious uncertainty and risk. 
Am I going to lose or to win?’—the gambler 
asks himself: that is: ‘Am I going to be pun- 
ished or not?’ A similar question arises in the 
man who is attracted by the forbidden, with 
reference to the super-ego o? its external repre- 
sentative. And the anxiety, aroused by this un- 
Certainty is, in both cases sought after, and 
erotized, 
_On minor scales of varyif'z emotional inten- 
Sity, and without serious inconvenience to 
mental balance, processes of this kind are also 
at workin many individuals who are to be con- 
sidered more or less ‘normal’. In fact, no one 
can be said to be totally unaifected, even if only 
Virtually, by the attraction of the forbidden. 
Nd it is certainly not by chance that the most 
typical, traditional case of the lure of the for- 
idden—i.e. of a dilemma which, perhaps niore 
than any other, throws into relief the intrinsic 
uman condition—i8 that of the Garden of 
den, of the forbidden and attractive fruit whose 


o 


a 
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very appearance on the cloudless horizon of the 
Earthly Paradise marks for man the dawn of 
his first inner ‘ division’, of his first spark of 
self-judgement, of his first distinction between 
‘ good ’ and * bad’. 
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Primary Love and Psycho-Analytic Technique. 
By Michael Balint, M.D., Ph.D., M.Sc., L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S. (London: The International Psycho- 
Analytical Library, edited by Ernest Jones, No. 44; 
Hogarth Press and Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 
1952. Pp. 286. 30s.) P ° 

This book is a collection pf papers published by 
the author from 1930 to 1952, together with one 
written by Alice Balint and one in collaboration 
with her. They represéat a considerable part of the 
psycho-analytical work of Michael Balint, and are 
dominated by two themes: the development of 
individual sexuality and the development of human 


relations, both of which are in a way connected « 


with the author’s predilection for two of Freud’s 
works, Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality and 
Totem and Taboo. The author’s approach to his 
problems is mainly but not exclusively clinical and 
technical: ‘this meant Studying the précesses as 
they develop and change under the impact of the 
analytical situation in the patient, that is, studying 
the psycho-analyst’s technique and the patient’s 
responses to it’ (p. 5). This explains the division of 


the book into tyo parts, ‘Instincts and Object 
Relations ° 


nical concept of ‘ New 
lated by Balint in 1930 
in several 01 his theoretical 
d is presented in th> most 


only with difficulty; 
go beyond a trang 
Beginning ’ poses a delic; 
what extent should the a 


gratifications? In certain cases, encouraged da 
Ferenczi’s experiments (p. 246), the patient and hes 
analyst agreed that ‘ some of the primitive W'S so 
belonging to such a’state should be satisfied a tic 
far as they were compatible with the analy 
situation’. Such a technical measure is ee 
with the danger of developing greediness 'Ejrcle 
patient and of starting him in the vicious Sa 
leading to frustration, aggressiveness, and a his 
It was only in approximately 20 percent. of all nts 
cases that Balint was able to guide his Pare the 
through these dangers to the full experience © 
“New Beginning’, 5 0- 

Clinical experiencës lead in this way to a S 
thesis of the individual origins of human ‘relation: 
and of sexuality. This hypothesis is the concept der 
Primitive or archaic object love (previously e 
the influence of Ferenczi the author called it pas all 
object love): ‘ the original ane everlasting aim = 4 
object relations is the primitive wish: J ae 
loved without any obligations on me and wit 
any expectation of returr. from me’ (p. 247)» mise 
adult forms of object relations are compro! the 
formations ‘cetweeri this original desire ‘indnes® 
acceptance of reality, a reality without kin sses 
unpleasurable. and indifferent; Balint discl 
these compromises explicitly ia‘ his paper rates 
Genital Love’ (1947) and ‘On Love and hypo 
(1951). The theoretical consequences of this hy. in 
thesis arë examined on several occasions ondary 
Several directions: narcissism is always secon lop“ 
in the same way as aggressiveness; the dey Fal 
ment of. object relations depends on the indivi jife 
history, that is to say on the actual events “nud 
and on the experiences during education, an ome 
less on the biological maturation of instincts; tio? 
of the observable phases in the libido organizi act 
are only artefacts. The same is true about a The 
love’: ‘we love our Partner (1) because pe % her; 
can satisfy us; (2) because we can satisfy him oF ther 
(3) Dative We can experience a full orgasm to8® j 
nearly or quite simultaneously ° (p. 129). ica 

It is only in the lise herie anid ooo 
papers that we find the most explicit formula” ten 
this thesis, ‘and it is especially in the paper W ssi V? 
in 1952 on ‘The Paranoid and the DepreS gs 
Syndromes °’ that Balint defines his position to york 
Mrs. Melanie Klein. Fully appreciating her twee? 
he stresses the importance of the agreéinent be rliest 
Mrs. Klein and himself with regard to the a ip 
Object relations, But he does not follow meat 
attributing the same primitiveness to the id and 
instinct.. He does not think that the parano! t the 
the depressive phases which she places right 4 
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einning of individual life are primary phenomena; 
mg splitting of the object into a ‘ good’ and a 
a _ one implies the existence of a still more 
ae tive object not yet split; this is the object of 
Bie wae a love, which should not be confused 
eau e ‘idealized object’ of Melanie Klein, 
ie nia it is much less rich and much more simple. 
Balint 4 excellent clinical and technical „pages, 
; describes and discusses: the paranoid and 
"ap SAR ede gree at the end of ar analysis 
Retna a methods fot their treatment, not without 
tai rking on several occasions on his own umer- 

anen and difficulties. ° 
oA need several long pages to give Balint’s 
Po he credit it deserves for all that it contains 
Sa A and useful observations and theoretical 
pen dee he qualities which he displays are: inde- 
true sci €, sincerity, courage, which are those of the 
sle ientist and the true psycho-analyst. All this 
author in a certain theoretical isolation to which the 
macy pee times alludes. The thesis of the pri- 
Epara object love which links him with Ferenczi 
= him from the present-day theories « of 
ite jg ae It does not, kowever, separate 
are Pa Freud, several of whose passages which 
eye in this book are in contradiction to the 
adhere a primary narcissism; in addition the 
anyhow = of the theory of primary narcissism must 
e in some difficulties because, after having 


eX . 
Cluded the object from the mental life of the infant, 


SRA e forced to reintroduce, it by hook or by 
Which, ; according to our opinion, the attraction 
originat e theory of primary narcissism” enjoys 
cannot es partly 7in a conceptual diniculty ; one 
un Ep eae how the newly-born, with all his 
into I oped sensory and motor faculties, can enter 
mind ation with an object. This means that our 
ne pams dominated by the conceptual model 
a e i.e. the object of commonsense or 
isap C consciousness. Part of this difficulty 
‘ Obie when we realize, that the category 
it iş and has a history which starts at birth (Piaget); 
oT a erstood then that the object with which the 
to the orn enters into relation does not correspond 
bi conscious conceptual model of the object. 
ith, if the object exists for the infant, it is 
the a object than a value, or an ‘ object-value °, 
ae ees and the correlate of a need. It was 
tratin cheier who, in a comprehensive and pene- 
hung E criticism of psycho-analysis, spoke of 
after as ‘ the intuition of value-food ’. It is only 
that the long work of purification and „enrichment 
Constit object, in the conceptual sense of the term, 
a utes itself parallel with the development of 
Brose Moreover, one could ask whether this 
Bola, Is ever finished : the object always remains 
Scienti ent on a certain system of reference; the 
ida ific object correlates with the need of knowing 
kind understanding, and in this sense it is still a 
ie of value. Full object relation is only an ideal 
eption. Perhaps one should think in the same 


less 


"of the papers. 
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way of ‘ primary narcissism `°. The infant is not, 
strictly speaking, absolutely narcissistic. It is so 
only relatively and by comparison with the ultimate 
structure of object relations. As Balint points out, 
a science which has the unconscious for its principal 
field of research should not reject the hypothesis of 
a primitive object because of arguments which are 
mainly conceptual and conscious. 
Daniel Lagache. 


Psychoanalytic Studies of the Personality. By 
W. Ronald D. Fairbairn. (London: Tavistock 
Publications Ltd. Pp. 312. 25s.) b 

Fairbairn has made a sincere and bold attempt to 
revise psycho-analytic fnetapsychology in the light 
of his own clinical experience and through the private 
thinking that he has done while applying himself to 
the therapeutic task. „The reader will be able to 
enrich himself by sharing the gradual evolution of a 
personal theory which is clearly presented by the 
method of a chronological order in the arrangement 
Whether one agrees or disagrees 
with Fairbairn’s theory, there is very much to be 
gained from a study of his way of looking at things. 

A reviewer is in a less fortunate position than an 
ordinary xeader, since Fairbairn makes a definite 
claim, and it must be this claim that gets the ap- 
praisal and the criticism. The claim is that Fair- 
bairn’s theory supplants that of Freud. If Fair- 
bairn is right, then we teach Fairbairn and not 
Freud to our students. If one could escape from 
this claim one could enjoy thé writings of an 
analyst who challenges everything, and who puts 
clinical evidence before accepted theory, and who 
is no worshipper at a shrine. But the claim is there. 
Incidentally, Fairbairn writes as if there were 
practically no other psycho-analytic theoreticians 
except Freud, Abraham, and Klein, so that a review 
to be complete, should include the quotations from 
other authors-that Fairbairn seems to have left out 
of count. This will not, however, be attempted. 

The first paper, ‘ Schizoid Factors in the Per- 
sonality (190),’ 18 perhaps the most stimulating 
and rewarding contribution in the whole book. 
Here Fairbairn suggests that the understanding of 
schizoid states, processes, and syndromes, and 
nothing else, can yield the deepest understanding of 
the origins and the true basis of human personality. 
The term ‘schizoid’ naturally undergoes a vast 
enlargement in his hands, and he is aware that it 
covers almost every facet of human living if looked 
at in the way that he suggests. And that is how it 
should be, according to the author, because (p. 8), 
‘The fundamental schizoid phenomenon is the 
presence of splits in the ego. . . .’ and‘. . . some 
measure of splitting of the ego is invariably present 
at the deepest mental level—or (to express the same 
thing in terms borrowed from Melanie Klein) the 
basic position in the psyche is invariably a schizoid 
position.” The author adds: ‘ This would not hold 
true, of course, in the case of a theoretically perfect 
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person whose development had been optimum: but 
then there is really nobody who enjoys such a 
happy lot.’ Evidence that everyone without excep- 
tion is schizoid at the deepest levels comes partly 
from the study of dreams, because all figures in the 
dream ‘represent either (1) some part of the 
dreamer’s personality, or (2) an object with whom 
some part of his personality has a relationship, 
commonly on a basis of identification, in inner 
reality.” 

The author makes the comment (pp. 8-9, 1940) 
- +. ‘the fact that the dreamer is characteristically 
represented in the dream by more than one figure is 
capable of no other interpretation except that, at the 
level of dreaming consciousness, the ego: of the 
dreamer is split. The dream thus represents a 
universal schizoid phenomenon.’ It is important 
for the student of Fairbairn’s theory to grasp this, 
since the author's concepts of psychic structure 
evolve from the analysis of a dream (reported 
pp. 95 ff., 1944); itis here that he finally arrives at the 


conclusion that ‘ dreams are essentially, not wish- ` 


fulfilments, but dramatizations or shorts (in the 
cinematographic sense) of Situations existing in 
inner reality,’ and the ‘ figures represent either parts 
of the “ege” or internalizéd objects’. Hence 
(p. 99) * the situations depicted in dreams represent 
relationships existing between endopsychic struc- 
tures; and the same applies to situations depicted 
in waking phantasies ’. In“a much earlier Paper 
a Patient with a Genital 
he phenomenon of per- 
dreams he had concluded 
nce of stable personifica- 


mental structures, 
Fairbairn Pursues is 


Personifications to internal obj 
t jects a; 
endopsychic structures, ‘nae 


hypothesis about mental functioning, e.g. memory, 
hallucination. Freud has offered a very definite 
theory of mental functioning in The Interpretation 
of Dreams (last chapter), and his hypothesis that 
libido and primary processes are regulated by the 
pleasure-pain principle derives as much from this 
area of observation as from the study of emotional 
disorders. taal 
It is possible to get something out of Palais 
work on dreams by considering the relationship © 
his concept of introjection of the bad object to the 
work of Freud on repetition-compulsion. If the 
bad object introjected (in order to be coerced Or 
controlled) is a painful experience, i.e. something 
perceived but not tolerated, then the introjecte 
experience repeatedly claims attention and gives 
rise to a specific dream type. The concept of repeti- 
tion-compulsion carries us over the period ees 
we need for the understanding that to gct behine 
the repetition-compulsion the patient must rena 
cover the external: painful situation as it wi 
originally perceived, though at the”time it cou 
not be tolerated as a phenomenon outside omn! 
potent control, « k 
But this is going ahead. It is necessary to go bac 
to ‘examine whet the author considers to be me 
state of affairs in infancy, just there where th 
Schizoid process is in Operation, where the sobia 
states that appear later on are created. There 1S e 
great deal of valuable material in the part of th 
book in which this is considered. i 
Our main“concern must be with the autho. 
theory of endopsychic structures. Drawing On t 
researches irto schizoid pheno:nena of ai 
Bleuler, Abraham, the author comes to the conc!" 
sion that if the clinical manifestations of a schizo 
order have a fixation point in the early oral phas® 
then surely there must be a very close connecter 
between splitting of the ego and a libidinal attitu he 
of oral incorporation; in fact, that a fixation 10 ; 
early dral phase plays a prominent part In 
determination of the pattern of the schizo 
attitude, speed 
In infancy the “ first social relationship establish 
by the individual is that between himself and se 
mother; and the focus of this relationship is ot 
Suckling situation, in which the mother’s bre@ 
Provides the focal point of his libidinal object a 
his mouth the focal Point of his owh libidin® 
attitude’. In this quotation (1940) we already m° f 
with all the characteristics of Fairbairn’s Way 3 
looking at an infant (that is to say, if he really al 
looking at an infant) that paves the way to his fin d 
theoretical construction, Here should be E 
the designation of the mother-child relationship 4 
a “social relationship *, the equation-of the 10 the 
with the adult individual he is going to bes t's) 
characterization of the breast as ‘his (the infan a 
libidinal object’, and the attribution of a ‘ libidin® 
attitude ° to the infant's mouth. 


al is 
It might be claimed for the author that he 
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pe roalizing a pre-verbal primary state, but exami- 
ae of the developed hypothesis will show the 
hat 7 ee this cannot be called into account for 
ATA orn Fairbairn does start off with an 
ine th at isa whole human being, one experienc- 
an Les relation to the breast as a separate object, 
Š A that he has experienced and about which 
‘tome complicated ideas (p. 11). It is this way of 
Berea that makes the author theorize cate- 
the za ly “that libido is object-seeking ’*,*etc. But 
Bit se as we shall see later, finds it very diffi- 
‘ieee to maintain this view by whicn the 
a is always a separate entity, seeking objects 

7 Within his own entity-existence. 

„%0 return to the text, Fairbairn elaborates by 


giving four mai early oral attitude 
ma a al a 
(Pp. 11-4 $ in features of this early oral attit 


‘ 
ea pauh the emotional relationship involved is 
Mo ly one between the child and his mother as a 
li eet although it must be recognized that his 
eless | Object is really his motixr as a whole, never- 
ce brea libidinal interes} is essentially focused upon 
Urbaneee 3, and the result is that, in proportion asedis- 
tends ‘i in the relationship occur, the, breast itself 
libidinal assume the role of libidinal object; i.e. the 
al object tends to assume the form of a bodily organ 


T yen 
obec object (in contrast to that of a person or whole 


‘ 
oe libidinal attitude is essentially one in which 
Solita of ‘ taking” pyedominates” over that of 
À : 2 
y a The libidinal attitude is one characterized, not only 
(faking, but also by incorporatiyg, and internalizing. 
Mendon Bas situation is one which confers tre- 
emptiness. eee upon the states ^s fullness and 
aftbaim does not make it quite clear what is the 
eo what are the causes of the disturbances in 
ever ipther-infant relationship (§1 above). How- 
tect, rom remarks in other places, one can piece 
tient er his opinion. He suggests (p. 13) that " the 
uals ge towards partial objects found in indivi- 
egresei isplaying schizoid features 1s largely a 
i Sive phenomenon determined by unsatisfac- 
and emotional relationships with their parents, 
Particularly their mothers, at a stage in child- 
this td saa to the early oral phase in which 
$ re sr i originates. The type of mother who 
the Sere prone to provoke such a regression Is 
eon hei who fails to convince her child by spon- 
Shee and genuine expressions of affection that 
3 Se loves him as a person.’ d 
the is quotation and context it is not clear whether 
Mother only ‘ provokes the regression’ to this 
Y State, or is the creator of it. 
ia (not fully quoted) Fairbairn mentions * civ- 
clear ances of deprivation’, but without making it 
oth whether they are the result of a deficiency in 
Wo er’s care or inevitable in child care. If these 
iens held to be the same on account of the 
then tfect maturity of all persons (including mothers), 
it must be said that Fairbairn has not found a 
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language that covers both the normal and the 
abnormal. 

On page 23 the author scrutinizes * the sources of 
that sense of difference from others which charac- 
terizes individuals with a schizoid element in their 
personality °. He writes that the following feature 
stands out prominently: ‘In early life they gained 
the conviction, whether through apparent indif- 
ference or through apparent possessiveness on the 
part of their mother, that their mother did not 
really love and value them as persons in their own 
right’ This, like many others in this book, is a 
yaluable and penetrating observation; unfor- 
tunately the authors theoretical structure, which 
must be our main corftern, spoils our appreciation 
of the flashés of clinical insight. Fairbairn’s most 
valuable contribution is the,idea that at the root of 
the schizoid personality is this failure on the part 
of the mother to be felt by the infant as loving him 
in his own right as a person. 

It is very difficult to work out whether Fairbairn 
considers this maternal failure to be truly the 
mother’s failure or the child’s projection on to her 
of his own hate. There is much in the book to ` 
suggest that the latter is the view mainly held. For 
instance pp. 110-111)‘. . . It is thé experience of 
libidinal frustration that calls forth the infant’s 
aggression in relation to his libidinal object and thus 
gives rise to a state of ambivalence. . . . From the 
subjective point of view of the infant it is his mother 
becoming an ambivalent object... - Since it 
proves intolerable to, him to have a good object 
which 1s also bad.she seeks to alleviate the situation 
by splitting the figure of his mother into two objects 

. since outer reality seems unyielding, he does 
his best to transfer the traumatic factor in the situa- 
tion to the field of inner reality, within which he 
feels situations to be more under his own control. 
_. . It is always the “bad” object that fo inter- 
nalized in the first instance, for I find it difficult to 
attach ‘any meaning to the primary internalization 
of a good object which is both satisfying and 
amenable from the infant’s point of view... 
internalization of objects is essentially a measure of 
coercion, and it is not the satisfying object but the 
unsatisfying object that the infant seeks to coerce.” 

(In passing, it seems hopeless to try to correlate 
these statements with the work of Melanie Klein, 
since Klein’s work has been set down with ‘great 


clarity, and Fairbairn’s discoveries seem to run 


criss-cross with those of Klein. It would be easy to 
ask Fairbairn to make a more close study of 
Klein’s work before quoting her, but on the other 
hand we must concede to a colleague the right to 
express his opinions in his own way, even when his 
work runs parallel with work being done elsewhere, 
It isa pity, however, that terms are used which 
suggest familiarity with work such as that of Klein 
in respect of what she named the ‘ positions’ in 
emotional development, the ‘ depressive’, ‘ para- 
noid °’, and ‘ schizoid ° respectively.) 


p 
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This internalizing to coerce is surely a defence 
mechanism, one that has been well described and 
accepted in analytic literature. Fairbairn is thus 
considering introjection as a specific defence 
mechanism, and not as a primary process as such, 
nor as a kind of object-relationship. It is difficult 
to see how the human being could build up inner 
sources of strength, or the basic stuff of the inner 
world that is personal and indeed the self, simply on 
the taking in of ‘ bad ° objects through the operation 
of a defence mechanism. Certainly this is but a 
caricature of Klein’s theory, if it is related to-that 
theory at all, which seems doubtful except that the 
terms overlap. er 

This is the author’s position in 1944. It is impor- 
tarit to note that in an addendum to this paper, 
written in 1951, he himself has found this state of 
affairs unsatisfactory. He seks to correct himself 
by harking back to the 1941 paper, and by writing: 
“The object which is originally internalized is not 
an object embodying the exclusively “ bad” and 
unsatisfying aspect of the external object, but the 
pre-ambivalent object. . :_. The internalization of 
the pre-ambivalent object would then be explained 
on the ground that it presented itself as unsatisfying 
in some measure as well as in some measure satis- 
fying. On this assumption ambivalence will bea 
state first arising in the original unsplit ego in rela- 
tion, not to the external object, but to an inter- 
nalized pre-ambivalent object.’ 

But this lands the author in ot 
Worse contradictions, and in any c: 
that if this new turn to his theory 
main point (which is that libido is object-seeking) 
is no longer a good one. This could be stated by the 

putting the argument into reverse. 

In his ‘ synopsis ’ (1951, p. 163) the author gives a 
theory of ego-development. Tts first tenet is: 
“280 Gevelopment is characterized by a process 
ee an original state of infantile dependence 
on may identification with the: object 
decendence bon avour of a state pf adult or mature 

ce based upon differentiation uf the bject 


her and possibly 
ase it would seem 
be true, then his 


from the self, 


This state of infantile dependence i$ characterized 
by Primary ‘ identification ° Now the author has 


defined i i i ion for us in a footnote 


object as if it were not different: 
cathected. The 
described as “ secondary identifi 
Now if the object is ni 
operate as an object, 
to then is an infant 


ot differentiated it cannot 
What Fairbairn is Teferring 
with needs, but with no 


5 ty oni 
- difference between ihe provision and the ? 
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‘mechanism’ by which to implement them, A 
infant with needs not ‘seeking’ an object, | i 
seeking de-tension, libido seeking satisfactio. $ 
instinct tension seeking a return to a state of rest 0 
un-excitement ; which brings us back to Freud. Pet 
The provision of a way out by the mother ine 
a part of the infant’s mental activities, but somet! val 
that may (or may not) be given to him. That if H 
goes well the individual infant may develop Ot 
point at Which he can begin to relate the objec a 
his need, to seek it, to create it, to coerce it, etc. 
well known. ; 
As in many other iristances we are left here a 
the feeling that Fairbairn’s clinical and intui WE 
sense brings him all the way while his theory nie 
bogged down a few’miles in the rear. His mo ad 
(of the schizoid type) who fails to give the fee ie 
that she loves the infant as a person is suri il 
mother who cannot meet the infant’s own indivi ite 
needs as they arise at the very beginning, making 


rt, 


Provision of a way out for the infant, at the eh 2 


ovet and over again, when libido seeks (not 
object but) satisfaction. mary 
Again Fairbairn, who does not allow for PANE 
(psychic) creativity in his theory, could claim to en 
indicated his belief in it by quoting his oon 
@. 141), * It (a house) is an Gbject which is sre 
even if, to be found, it has first to be made. the 
bairn nowhere states how the infant makes nary 
(theoretical) “first object. In his theory pin z 
psychic creativity is-not a human property; 
infinite series of introjections and projections eory 
the infant’s' psychic experience, .- Fairbairn’ s ani 
here lines up with the theory given us by Me the 
Klein, which also allows no tribute to be paid to 
idea of primary psychic creativity. said 
In strictly Freudian theory this point can be on 
not to have arisen, since the place in clinical Ms u 
at which the question of primary creativity com The 
for cónsideration has not been reached. 
analyst is concerned with the whole ol 
reality and phantasy associated with interpo nit 
relationships and the gradual attainment of ma hips’ 
in the instinctual elements in these relations, 
nevertheless no claim is being made that jenc? 
matters cover the entire range of human exp Ein 
It would seem that only comparatively repor 
have analysts begun to feel the need fór a xpe” 
thesis that would allow for areas of infancy ically 
rience and of ego development that are not bas! iore 
associated -with instinctual conflict and 
there is intrinsically a Psychic process such ê chic) 
which we have here termed ‘ primary $ 
‘eativity ’. It seems a pity that Fairbairn, W% ith 
SO incisively described the schizoid -character "is 
its sense of futility and emptiness, should 7 is 
theoretical constructs miss the use of a hypo this 
Which would have given a clue to the roots 2 nce 
Sense of futility and emptiness in infancy exP& pee? 
tt would seem that while Fairbairn has 


So 
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developing personally in accordance with honest 
pa pomnalytie work, his theory has been adversely 
oe by the fact that he has not been in clinical 
cone with infants and with nursing couples. In 
Ree uence he fails to note the tremendous dif- 
ated that exist between the needs of £ whole * 
TORN (however young) experiencing object-rela- 
fe Ships of oral quality and those of infants at the 
m coreticaj start, who are emerging from a state 
ve Tacterized by primary identification by virtue of 
ea mothered. On account cf this he has had to 

È e his valuable study of dependency in infancy. 
Riis fat discussion of the emotional development of 
the ae must it not first be decided whether or no 
eee ant has in fact (through) being treated as a 
ae in his own right, with individual needs and 
ee ns) become a separate being in respect of this 

F er of primary identification ? 
aain is almost in the position of one of those 
a O psycho-therapy outside the psycho-analytic 

eee altogether. His work is liable to be lost 

oa use of its not being integrated into the general 
RA of developing theory. This, if it is true, 
Special 2 Fairbairn’s position when he makes a 
of Fu point that his body of theory supplants that 
eee ee any rate ‘in certain important respects. 
and a aring many of, Fairbairn’s dissatisfactions, 
een ile one is able to derive valuable ideas from 
with agen one is nevertheless in the end left 
provid e feeling that Freud’s developing ideas 
the d ed and still, provide a mòre fertile soil than 
eveloped theory of Fairbâirn. o 
ttention is particularly drawn to three details: 
The secticn? on efhotional identification 
SA ra in which separation anxiety is correlated 
shin entification. j “So intimate is the connection 
that en identification and infantile dependence 
A ih Psychologically speaking, they may be treated 
e same phenomenon.’ 

@) The ‘rehabilitation? (p. 292) as opposed to 
of ae of certain war-neurosis cases and 
with xual perverts, an idea which can be compared 
stud the suggestion that has been made that a 
inal of the management aspect of the psycho- 
fay procedure in thetreatment of acute regression 
instin (preparatory to the correct interpreting of 
trans neg oe and unconscious phantasies in 
esea erence-neurosis) provides a fruitful line of 
anal rch for the extension of the use of psycho- 

ytic therapeutic techniques. k 
ey The sorting out of two types of omnipotence 
Dote R the one being ‘ represented it? the omni- 
EET of mania and schizophrenia, whereas the 
Dara type seems characteristic of obsessional and 
oe noid states.’ It is as if in the first there is‘a 
3 ession and’ in the latter the patient brings 
ward early omnipotence and puts it into action as 
is e technique under ego-control. This still 
es room for a third and perhaps the normal use 

By umpotence where it reinforces routire subli- 

ory activities, thus investing them with illu- 
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sional potential that is both enriching and gratifying 
to the ego. 

This is a most valuable and indeed stimulating 
book, giving the fruits of the life-work of a col- 
league; as such it will be widely read, and it cannot 
fail to be a stimulus to new thought. 

D. W. Winnicott. 
M. Masud R. Khan. 


On Not Being Able to Paint. By Joanna Field. 
(London: Heinemann, 1950. Pp. 174.) a 

Rainer Maria Rilke in one of his letters says: 
‘ Ultimately, each of us experiences only one conflict 
in life „Which constantly reappears in a different 
guise.’ ° With Marion Milner this ‘ only one con- 
flict? has expressed itself in * the deliberate endea- 
your to find a way of coming to terms with daily 
life which began when started keeping a diary in 
1926, and has continued during nearly twenty- 
five years of living? She has recorded it in a tri- 


ology, A Life of One's Own, An Experiment with 


Lefure, and On Not Being Able to Paint. Joanna 


Field is a pseudonym. 

In this review we are concerned with the latest 
volume: On Not Being Able to Paint., This reports 
on the evolution of the esthetic interest and the 
vicissitudes of psychic creativity in the author’s 
search to live with the whole scope and depth of her 
sensibility. And like all spiritual odysseys there are 
no dramatic events to startle or grip one’s emotions. 
The drama lies essentially in the quiet outflow ofa 
sensibility that batters down its own confines of 
established thouglst and perception, to unfold an 
émergent richer texture of feelings, through nimble 
antics of hand, eye, and emotion. The inner 
intensity of living pervades the written text just as it 
seethes in the accompanying drawings. The 
zesthetic experience is vital, liberating, and full of 
joy. But it is not a mood of gaiety imposeu from 
withovt and bolstered up with didactic attitudes of 
mind. -The abandon and vagrant delight of the 
author’s mood is a very welcome experience in our 
times when everyone is set on saving every one 
else’s soul, The earnestness that stabilizes this mood 
derives authentically from a pictorial realization of 
‘ the inner brooding quality of nature’. 

The reviewer. can only exhort all, especially 
psycho-analysts, to read and re-read the book. 
Only a passionate attitude of surrendered attention 
will yield rapport with it; because the author’s 
humility is such that one’s ‘pride of intellect can 
easily skate through the book without any appre- 
ciable realization of the experiences involved. 
J. A. Richards has remarked somewhere that a book 
isa machine to think with; Marion Milner has 
gone one better and has created an instrument to 
sense with. What she presents us with is a world of 
change, of continual development and process; an 
awareness of the developing relation between “One: 
self and what ore is looking at; the moments 
when, ‘dy the temporary fusion of dream and 
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external reality the dream itself becomes endowed 
by the real qualities of the peg that momentarily 
carries it; thus each time one’s gods descend they 
themselves become enriched by that very incarna- 
tion’. But it is also a terrifying world: full of the 
hate and bitterness of disillusionment. And it is 
with the dialectical interplay between love and 
hate, illusion and disillusion, perception and apper- 
ception, dream and reality, that the author weaves 
her rich and complex tapestry of experience, What 
lends it special poignancy and freshness is that she 
brings her ‘ imaginative body’ and not her “con- 


imagination. 
Virginia Woolf and Dorothy Wordsworth. The 
tremulous daring of tke first and the quiet solici- 
tude of keen and eager narrattve of the second are in 
full evidence in the simple spontaneous recall and 
arrangement of Marion Milner’s material. 
is just this element of fear and anxious strength 


Her style is 
Her calm acceptance of life 
makes myth and dogma equally irrelevanty 

But this should not misguide us int 
that we are dealing with a naive mind, 


evoking a nostalgic infancy of thought and emotion, 


is necessary 
for her, and has Presented it simply to others. 


ysis has also made this possible 
Even a casual comparison of the 
technique and grasp of the present volume with 
«t Life’ of One's Own bears that out. This is not 
only the product of a sensitive human being, but 
also that of an able clinician. The two approaches 
Integrated 3 together have enabled her to report 
Handled thus, con- 
tion, and the reader 


: facts serve as 
The reader is 


backwards Perhaps, but a goin, 


l ; g back to | 

ee ne Something which could kae k a 
vali PEN : + ore 
ee or adult life if only it could be Teco- 
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Processes involved accessible to observation. And 
this the author gradually worked out by focusing 
her attention on the personal experience ane, 
round free drawings. The analogous technique E 
the analytic set-up has now been available fe 
research workers for over five decades; and ta 

Marion Milner’s great achievement that she eich 
create a technique for æsthetic research ae 
would afford the same vantage point of ate 
that Freud’s discovery of transference anl for 
association in the analytic set-up has supplie an 

the clinical understanding of human personality e 
its pathologies. Thìs discovery of the asl 
ference-equivalent’ in esthetic research has a af 
equipped psycho-aralysts and art critics ae d— 
instrument that wilt yield very rich results indee a 
as is obvious from the first gains in the ears 
volume. This also bridges a hiatus of long cee 
in the analytic researches on art. So far the aE tit 
tion of clinical findings to literary and a new 
material had not yielded any results that were the 
discoveries. At best they were reassuring ^S “ied: 
validity of the hypotheses that were being apr gts 
For a long time arialysts have been addressing ar io! 
and their products with weighty and wise pe a 
logues, but never once has «it developed in of 
dialogue. It is a living proof of the suca is 
Marion Milner’s technique that the whole repo an 

one such interplay. The method evolved rds: 
Teported is best summarized in her own iene 
“In fact it wie almost like playing a game OF Pe 
analyst and patient with oneself, one = one’s 
“talked ” at random, the watching part © being 
mind made running cofhments “or what was as 

Produced.” And what was being produced Meare 
“result of one’s awareness of the developing m a 
tion between Oneself and what one is looking ° 


. ii jon 
he discovery of a context in which this eee 
could be stud heti 


relation in the clinical investigation, since het es 
transference js to the author’s medium. It ma 


it developed reciprocity and dialectical interP ike 
f processes is very much hes 
the experience in analysis, and what distingu! 
do-clinical, as most atte™ 
nations lately have beem gol 
> stud, * dialogue relation’ and pled 
of reciprocity ° involved in the free drawings ena na 
the author to examine the whole range of Boake nd 
and imaginative development on the one nee 
Plobe into the dynamics of æsthetic creativity i 
the other. For example, the facing uf the ot 
of appearances in free drawing. soon revealed and 
basic and important is the experience of apie it 
what Vicissitudes, distortions, and negation te 
undergoes through separation anxiety and 


. R i o 
f one saw it (space) as the primary reality t 
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manipulated for the satisfaction of all one’s basic 
needs, beginning with the babyhood problem of 
Teaching for one’s mother’s arms, leading through 
all the separation from what one loves that the 
business of living brings, then it was not so surpris- 
Ing that it should be the preoccupation of the 
Painter. And when I began to feel about it as well 
as think about it, then even the whole sensory 
foundation of the common-sense world seemed to 
be threattned . . . if painting is concerned with 
he feelings conveyed by space then it must also 
ie to do with the problems of being a separate 
ay in a world of other bodies which occupy 
5 erent bits of space: in fact it must be deeply 
goes with ideas of distaņce and separation 
SE having and losing . . . Ohce you begin to 
ink about distance and separation it is also neces- 
ary to think about different ways of being together.’ 
ie author works out these aspects in great 
In the post-war years psycho"analytic writers have 
ae greatly concerned with the problems of the indi- 
es ual’s differentiation fromhisearly beginnings into a 
Parate entityand achievement of Â personal identity. 
ae in this respect are the researches of Clifford 
t, E. H. Erickson, Hoffer, ‘and Winnicott. 
Gea Milner has made a very valuable contribu- 
Would this theme, and the psycho-analytic clinicians 
Sot find a great deal that is both pertinent and 
ati She has since the publication of this book 
Published the clinical supplement is? her paper 
Spects of Symbolism in the Comprehension of 
i potest” (nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 33 (1952), 
tie 81-195.) Tieshypothesis of ‘illusion’ and its 
kum human development can be particularly 
E ul in understanding the therapeutic factor in 
nis transference relation. It has been known for 
ny decades now that the understanding of psy- 
the thology, greatly though it aids cures, is not 
ig element operative in them. The poor 
Hears gained in the cases of, chronic obsessional 
Se Oses and the quick results reported by psycho- 
A apists using very little else beside * trans- 
ence’ bear evidence of it. To me it seems that 
or Concept of ‘illusion ° supplies an essential tool 
an understanding of transference cure. 
hy here is certainly no doubt about the value of this 
li p afbiesis for the understanding of æsthetic activity. 
Cont not possible to discuss it here in detail. I shall 
"i Su myself with a few features of it. On page 75 
‘ease the statement: ‘The substance of expe- 
cont She what we bring to what we see, without our 
fon i ution we see nothing and ‘ Our contribu- 
ia as a long history, going bask to earliest begin- 
Soe experiences, illusion and disillusion, love 
Psyko o in«these are rooted the potential both of 
SYchic and esthetic creativity.” The author’s most 
eyes statement, in my opinion, is: . painting 
life deeper in its roots than restoring to immortal 
3 one’s lost loves, it goes right back to the stage 
Ore one had found a love to lose’ (page 87). 
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The artist’s task carries a long history of accepted 
disillusion behind it: the coming to terms with the 
* primitive hate, the feeling accompaniment of dis- 
illusion inherent in the human situation’. In the 
æsthetic process through * the conscious experience 
of the as-if-ness of the experience and conscious 
manipulation of a malleable material . . . the 
cause of the primary hate is temporarily trans- 
cended . . . surely also it is permanently lessened’. 
Thus reviewed the problem changes from * What 
one seeks to find in the external ° to * What one seeks 
to give’, so here was the problem, ‘not only of 
endowing the outside world with one’s own dream 
and so giving it desirability, coming to believe that 
what if offers is what ‘one wants; but also the re- 
verse problem of coming to believe that the outside 
world wants what one has te give. . . . Everyone’s 
task in the transition from childhood to adulthood 
clearly centres round this problem of finding a par- 
ticular niche in the social world, of finding the gap or 
need in the social structure into which one can pour 
one’s energies and find that they are wanted ... in 
painting one does create one’s own gap by deciding 
on the frame both literally and metaphorically.’ 

This idea leads on to the concept of the artist as 
maker of% new bottles for the continually distilled 
new wine of developing experience ° (p. 155). The 
author succeeds ably in revealing how reality and 
phantasy, subject and, object achieve a new reci- 
procity and dialectic relation when the basic 
anxieties centring round disillusionment and separa- 
tion are not handled with the ‘false certainty, a 
compulsive and dzceptive sanity, a tyrannical vic- 
tory of the common-sense view which always sees 
objects as objects ° but at the cost of a deeper sanity. 
If we can spread the imaginative body in wide 
awareness, the false contradiction between outer 
reality and subjective reality resolves itself into a 
rich and vivid ‘nterplay, and we can realize iat ths 
‘ awareness of the external world is itself a creative 
process,’. We can realize how * Art creates Nature 
and that what psysho-analysis calls “reality ’’ is not 
fixed and ufichanging, but that it is a continually 
growing social product resulting from the inter- 
play between ‘the actuality of experience and all 
that has so far been said about it.’ 

This is a very inadequate review of the book. 
But one fact is clear: that in the publications of 
Eila Sharpe, Melanie Klein, Ernest Kris, and 
Marion Milner psycho-analytic researches into art 
have come of age. We have‘how a very firm body 
of theory and vital technique of research to offer 
to all those who are interested in the mysteries of 
wsthetic experiences and activity. Furthermore, it 
seems that the discrepant tendencies that have 
emerged in the clinical findings of psycho-analysis 
over the past three decades might well resolve into 
an integrated whole in the field of esthetic research. 

In the opening paragraph I have remarked that 
the book under review is the last of a trilogy; there 
is every reason to believe that it is the first of a new 
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one, and all those who read it will no doubt be 
eagerly waiting those to follow. 


M. Masud R. Khan. 


Phantasy in Childhood. By Audrey Davidson and 
Judith Fay. (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. Pp. 187. 18s.) 

. This book contains a wealth of observations on 
children which the authors have made over many 
years when running clubs for children and adoles- 
ceats, in child guidance work, and in many types of 
schools. It is written in clear, non-technical 
language. On the basis of their observations, the 
authors set out to demonstrate the teaching of 
psycho-analysis in general, and the work of Melanie 
Klein in particular, and to show how they used 
their analytical know!:dge in understanding chiid 
behaviour. In the seven chapters of their book they 
describe the inner world of the child. The first 
chapter, ‘The World in Black and White °, shows 


the early persecutory anxieties of the child and its, 


defences and attempts at integration into a feal 
personality. The second chapter, dealing with the 
influence of the real world, gives examples of 
reparative traits, and shows how, on account of 
the interaction between phantasy and reality, the 
external world can help or hinder the child’s 
development. Chapter III deals with the oral, and 
Chapter IV with the anal trends and their d 
ment. Chapter V is concerned with 
Feelings and Phantasies °. 
tasy in Middle Childhood’, «he authors deal with 
the latency period and the apparent paucity of 


phantasy in that stage of development. The longest 


chapter is the last; it is called ‘ The Living. 
of Phantasy °, iving-Through 


of P tasy °. Here the dramatization of phantasies 
ın imagination. 
and their devel 


evelop- 
‘ Genital 
In the chapter ‘ Phan- 
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easier to understand, and would readily have 
recognized their own questions and answers. | 3 
minor omission that could easily be remedied ER 
future edition is that there is no index of the chi z 
dren. The same children appear in different chap 
ters, and it would be an advantage if one soa 
follow through each child as he appears in om 
description from different angles. Short 5 
graphical summaries set out at the end of the bo 
would hdve added to its usefulness. : i ful to 
This is a refreshirg book which will be usetu A 
the Îayman, the mother, teacher, social worker, y 
and also to the analyst who wishes to address & ee 
public and is in search of material for dene 
stration. The reader who will benefit most 1S an 
student of psychoanalysis during the early ei 
of his training who has not had much opportunis 
of observing children. In this case, the systema 
presentation of the material is rather an advantae 


H. A. Thorner. 


f; 
Textbook of Abnormal Psychology. BY, Roy M 
Dórcus and G. Wilson Shaffer, 4th editi 
(London: Baillièře, Tindall & Cox. Pp. 717.) 
This book, written for psychologists, contains 
mass of information, Inevitably, many items $ 
incorrect and obsolete. Psycho-analysis os in 
poor deal. None of Freud’s writings publishes ag 
English after‘1920 has been mentioned. In referti 
to the. psycho-analytical theory of obser 
neurosis the;author quotes the seduction hy PO lio" 
dropped by Freud half a century ago. The bi vat 
graphy comprises 1,200 items, unfortunately 
in alphabetical order, « ee eaf- 
There is no indication of the date of the aPP® gt 
ance of this book or its previous editions, 2 i ent 
irritating: feature which makes the intelligere 
reader feel that he is treated with contempt. he 
are two undated forewords and two prefaces- it 
book, with all its faults, is probably useful, ritin 
Taises the question whether psychologists 19 wot 
such textbooks are not taking on too muC thot, 
Seems to be beyond the capacity of a single aŭ of 
or even of two, to write a really good textbo° 
abnormal Psychology, 


5 a 


E. Stenge! 


„ycho- 
Pewel 


e of 


Problems in the Field of Neurosis and 
therapy. 4 


Analytical Society, this slim volume, S005 ys 
bound, contains an unusual number of P™ prof. 
čnd other errors, but presents very reada 

Rümke’s Somewhat personal views. tical 
„He asserts that * Psychogenesis has pia ace 4 
disappeared from the etiology of psy or ent 


$ k +m! 
Supporting this on ‘ the fact that adequate tre? iin’ 


; - Meyer consists in psychotherapy but in gain 4 
Test, narcotics and” tonics’, and warns 


Ps 


| 


f 
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neglecting possible organic factors in the ætiology 
also of neurotic states. Arguing that the failure of 
some neuroses to respond adequately to analysis 
cannot be attributed entirely to technical short- 
comings, he concludes that neurosis is not a clinical 
entity, but a syndrome of diverse ætiology. He 
finds the recovering distinguished from the non- 
recovering neuroses by better reality adaptation, 
achievement, toleration of frustration, ‘ growing- 
capacity °, drive, and integrative power. Instead of 
considering these variables es manifestations of 
€go-strength potentially open to analytic influence, 
he finds their lack indicativ€ of congenital neural, 
endocrine, and kindred abnormalities setting a 
Static limitation to psychotherapy, and believes 
that more thorough physical ‘investigation would 
have revealed prevalent stigmata of these in the 
Non-recoyering group. He argues for greater 
emphasis of the physical basis of such functions as 
tepression, regression, an integration, which he 
Considers too narrowly psychogenetically conceived. 
He lays great stress on the need for fuller investi- 
gation of character types, especially in their deveiop- 
pental ‘life curves’, and one leéture is devoted to 
ifficulties typical of the different ages of man. , 
While criticizing the overestimation of psycho- 
Pee he hastens to add that this must not lead 
a a turning away from psychotherapy. Anything 
ia rigid in his approach, he recommends Adlerian, 
Peover or Freudian methods according tothe type 
Of difficulty met with and its personality setting. 
F. P. Haldane. 
ù Understanding” Children’s Play. By `'R. Hartley, 
a Frank, and R. Goldenson. (London: Rout- 
ge and Kegan Paul, 1952. Pp. xvi + 372. 21s.) 
a 1947 the Caroline Zachry Institute sponsored 
of Provided facilities for ‘an exploratory study 
ie Play in fostering healthy personality develop- 
tio nt of young children’. , This book is a descrip- 
aes the findings of this study, and is written 
eke for parents and teachers. Something of 
aa Scope and content can be gauged from such 
Feu’ headings as: ‘Dramatic Play,’; ‘ Instru- 
3 re for Growth’; ‘In the Block Corner’; 
ee Benefits of Water Play’; ‘ What Clay can do 
sty is Child’, etc. Short descriptions of play 
Olving the materials mentioned are given, and 
ARY interpretations of the meaning of the play 
dastad, The value of the types of material 
te cribed is discussed. This method of presentation 
eee oy involyes considerable repetition, since 
wn of the main tenets of the book is that play is 
A uable for self-expression and self-discovery, 
nd these points emerge and are exemplified “n 
Ome way wita each new material described. 
From the point of view of psycho-analysts, the 
agcniPtion and interpretations of play may well 
an Dear rather oversimplified and sometimes facile. 
nd it is very possible that educators in Great 
titain would not find much here that was néw. 


a 


Nevertheless, the book’s general tone is lively and 
shows a deep awareness of the value and construc- 
tive possibilities of play and of various types of play 
equipment for the healthy development of children. 
Betty Joseph. 


Psychology, The Nurse and the Patient. By 
Doris M. Odlum. (London: Nursing Mirror Ltd., 
1952. Pp. 114. 7s. 6d.) 

This book has been written for nurses, and 
claims to cover the ground, from the psychological 
aspect, of the preliminary State examination. It 
urges that the patient should be treated as a human 
being, and describes many ways in which he could 
be mdde happier and more comfortable through 
common sense and thoughtfulness. This is helpful, 
ås in the nurse’s training so much emphasis is laid 
on the treatment of odisease without reference to 
the patient as a whole. On the other hand the book 
does not contribute much to the understanding of 
the patient. The nurse is told what sort of things 
to®say to reassure him, and is encouraged not to 
feel angry or irritated with the demanding or 
difficult patient, or, if she cannot help such a reac- 
tion in herself, to hide it. What the author calls 
“tender *o patients (as opposed to those who are 
‘tough’ and no trouble) she divides into anxiety- 
prone, obsessional, histrionic, and inadequate types, 
but she gives little insight either into the content of 
the anxiety of the patient who reacts badly to hos- 
pital, or into the underlying meaning of the hospital 
situation to all patients. His conscious worries about 
losing his job, being given the wrong treatment, or 
not getting better are discussed, but no mention 
is made of the deeper anxieties which can occur in 
the position of utter helplessness in which he may 
find himself. For example, when his body is taken 
possession of, cut open, and Ieoked into, he can be 
afraid of his innermost secrets being founa out, cr 
of things thatare valuable to him being taken away. 
Also his improperly functioning body can make 
him feel that he can only be a burden to others, and 
has lost his power to be protective, helpful, and 
creative. It would be of help to the nurse if she 
could be given some insight into the nature of her 
patient’s anxieties and what he needs of her; then 
blind tolerance and reassurance could be replaced 
by a much more valuable understanding and genuine 


relationship with the patient. It might be feit that 
“such a viewpoint would only bewilder and disturb 


nurses, but it has been founti that if it is presented 
through their own experience in simple, non- 
technical language, it can be accepted and made 
use of. Although in this book the short descrip- 
tions of projection, rationalization, conflict, etc. 
are quite useful, the account of the working of the 
mind according to McDougall’s instinct theory. 
Shand’s concept of ‘Sentiments’, etc., is of little 
value from the point of view of understanding the 
patient. 
p Audrey Davidson. 
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Human Nature: its Development, Variation and 
Assessment. By John C. Raven. (London: H. K. 
Lewis & Co., 1952. Pp. xii + 226. 12s. 6d.) 

This book has little to offer psycho-analytic 
Teaders. It embodies ‘ the substance of talks and 
lectures given for some years now to nurses, doctors, 
teachers, parents, and business people’. It aims 
at presenting a simple, non-technical * consistent 
description of human conduct’ personal to the 
author. Susan Isaacs’ The Nursery Years and 
J... Flugel’s An Introduction of Psycho-analysis are 

included in one selected bibliography, but the 
author’s knowledge of psycho-analysis is very 
slight. However, his attitugie to human beings is 
humane and realistic and could be widely adopted 
with advantage. His approach to ‘ persons °’ has 
more in common with that of psycho-analysts 
than he himself realizes. 


M. Brierley. 


Religion, Science and Human Crises. By Francis « 


L. K. Hsu. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1952. Pp: x + 142. 14s.) 

This book, one of the volumes in the Inter- 
national Library of Sociology- and Social Recon- 
struction, has as sub-title 4 Study of Chia in Tran- 
sition and its Implications for the West. It gives an 
interesting account of the reactions of a Yunnan 
Provincial community, * West Town’, to a cholera 
epidemic. The author’s theme is one with which 
Psycho-analysts ere likely to agree, namely, that 
‘scientific’ and * magico-religious ’ thinking co- 
exist in all cultures, their proportions depending 
upon the type of culture prevailing among different 
People. ‘It is not fantastic to say that, to achieve 
Popular acceptance, magic has to be dressed like 
science in America, whilst science has to be cloaked 
by magic in West Town.’ ‘The motto of pioneer 
‘americans was: “ Pray to God and keep your 
Powder dry”, In the light of the history of man 
and his works, such a motto was really mor? or less 

e mental attitudes of all peoples in 
will probably underlle the cultures 


the past, and it 
of the future,’ 


M. Brierley. 


Psychoanalysis and Religion. B 
(London: Gollanez, 1951, 


ee! 10s. 6d.) ° 


those Psycho-an: 
religionists or 


Psycho-analysts °, 
book is based on a Series of le 
Dwight Harrington Terry Foun 
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Fromm is an excellent popular writer, and this pe 
very clear and fluent exposition of the nature nA 
religion and its relation to psycho-analysis asi T 
author apprehends it. He is convinced that wat 
problem of religion is not the problem of God 
the problem of man: religious formulations at 
religious symbols are attempts to give ba > 
to certain kinds of human experience’. Hol Ba 
it to be impossible to make valid statements ig 
a positive God but only about negative ve 
asks * Is it not time to cease to argue about Go ag 
instead to unite in the unmasking of contempo 
forms of idolatry?’ “ THEY 

M. Brierley. 


P be 
Social Psycholog. By Theodore M. Newco™ 


(London: Tavistock Publications. Pp. 690. 3087) 
This book is the outcome of many years ifi- 
thoughtful and creative work and makes a sign in 
cant contribution to the growing body of mee, y 
social psychology. “This is seen as a field of $ io. 
which lies between individual psychology and Fatter 
logy and cultural anthropology, its subject- als 
comprising the interaction of human indivi zT 
with one another. Following from this, prok 0 
Newcomb sets himself the «considerable tas ions 
outlining and integrating the major conten a 
of individual psychology, of sociology and Ge 
anthropology, and of secial psychology itself: 
doing this, he perhaps puts the main emphas! 
individual behaviour, but as seen against the 
Srourd of social norins and social roles. ss in 
The book achieves a great measure of amet 
Carrying out its task, it provides a comprehen ia 
and judiciously selected survey of the fields of $ Jogy 
psychology, sociology, and cultural anthroP? ork 
which gives the reader a useful insight into the OF 
going on there. One feels, however, that prof, 
Newcomb is less at home in individual psycho elp 
particularly psycho-analysis, and one cannot gost 
wishing that he had not confined himself 2" gy, 
completely to the work of Freud and Karen HO pic” 
hus he has excluded more recent work he o- 
throws considerable new light on the social BO st 
logical phenomena which are his primary ae 
Nor would one necessarily agree with his inter‘ous 
tation of Freud's theoretical position on Va” 
topics. yas 
Professor Newcomb shows, however, that he -is 
thought through very carefully and seriously of 
Own Position in relation to the various bate 
theory outiined, and has, as a result, produc 


. nt 
clear, consistent, and well-integrated statem® reat 


s on 


social psychological theor which carries 2 © ig 
đeal of- : 2 


conviction to the reader. The na psy” 
especially for the student f socia ove 
: but contains much that should P 
stimulating to workers in allied fields. 


PA 
: Isabel E. P. Menzi? 
pn pam”! 
The Dynamics of Morals, By Radha 


designed 
chology, 


— — ———— 


ad 
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a (London: Macmillan, 1952. Pp. 530. 
S. 

In this book the author attempts to establish a 
rational ethical theory of human culture, using his 
vast knowledge of both Eastern and Western 
habits, and postulating rational approaches to 
future ethics. 

His early statement that the psycho-analytic 
concept of the superego in the individual is too 
narrow arid leaves out too much man’s Conscious 
ability to manipulaté his unconscious and his use 
of rationality indicate clearly to the psycho- 
analytically orientated what tð expect; and indeed 
What the book amounts to is an excellent account 
of how inter-group anxieties can,be handled and be- 
haviour become more controllable. The analyst, 
however, interested as he is in sociological pro- 
blems, will feel dissatisfied with the building of 
hopes for improvement in future inter-group rela- 
tionships when such hopes are based on so-called 
rational approaches. In his Uay-to-day contacts 
With, for, example, the intellectual obsessional he 
ronnie knows too well that what is known 
a e reasonable, and what it is Gbvious should be 
4 ne, can nevertheless often not be done, owing to 

ep unconscious conflicts expressing themselves’ in 
Contrary fashion. 

Re for groups as “well as for the individual, 
à at is to be aimed at iş an equilibrium where 

nxieties are resolved and understood, so that 
a Niobe can be determined without sinconscious 

istortion of reatity—without recourse to high- 
Sounding plausible rational systematizations which 
unfortunately are’ pearly a'ways only'*poor com- 
Promises and reassurances against persistent uncon- 
Scious anxiety-ridden conflicts. ° 

T. L. Rowley. 


Power and Society. By Harold D. Lasswell and 

braham Kaplan. (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1952. Pp. 295. 23s. an 

This book is an attempt to define terms used 
Particularly in politics. That such an attempt 
ae to be made no one will deny, particularly in 
S ese days of diffuse and vague phraseology. The 
Uthors bring a vast scholarship to bear on the 
eos: A glance at the index will show the range 
eee t rences involved in their task, and they are 
Ñ eed to be complimented on the results so excel- 
Ae HY brought together as the result of a huge 
mount of work, To the psycho-analyst; however, 
je finitions such as these are of little value, and he 
S unlikely to find the book of use to him in his work, 
rouse he may feel it in his interests to be aware of 

© work being done in this field, as a part of the 
Tamework of his wider culture. 

T. L. Rowley. 


i Solitude and Privacy: A Study of Social Isolation, 
S Causes and Therapy. By Paul Halmos. (London: 
Nternational Library of Swciology and Social 
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Reconstruction. 
Pp. 181. 21s.) 

In this book a psychologically-orientated socio- 
logist examines the problem of loneliness, which he 
considers a central discontent of our culture. He 
starts from the assumption that man’s two basic 
drives are the social and the sexual. The social or 
* bio-social’ drive is rooted in the biological unity 
of mother and child before and after birth. What’. 
Freudians call pre-genital sexuality is the colouring, 
and often the retro-active colouring, by genital 
sexuality of earlier media of * bio-social ° union. 

Man’s desocialization is the product of culture, 
since the establishment of culture means that 
problems are solved By reference to a tradition 
instead of by creative acts of social participation. 
The Industrial Revolution .is the cultural event 
par excellence which hag aggravated this desocializa- 
tion, and an ideology of privacy and reserve, 
founded on the individualistic traditions of Christian 


Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1952. 


asceticism, has grown up to justify the competitive 


social system and to rationalize the loneliness 
which it imposes. This, the author believes, has 
been insufficiently emphasized by psychologists 
who are impressed by the individual-genetic factors 
which bring about social isolation, and regard 
social isolation too exclusively as a symptom of 
neurosis in the individual. Dr. Halmos emphasizes 
the degree to which neurosogenic rearing attitudes 
are themselves the préducts of culture. He then 
attempts to demonstrate the supected correlation 
between neurotic traitsin individuals and social fact- 
ors such as size of the individual's parental family, or 
the frequency of his acts of social participation, This 
he does by means of a statistical investigation into a 
group of college students, using tests based on 
Eysenck’s tests of ‘neuroticism’. He then brings 
forward case-material not related to the college 
students to show the beneficial effect uf breaking, 
down social isolation, and discusses the possibili- 
ties of cross-fertilization between social reform and 
social therapy. 

Dr. Halmös. has written an interesting exercise in 
ideas which are basically not new. For instance, Ian 

uttie derived* the sociability of man from the 
mother-child relationship and criticized Freudian 
sexual theory on these grounds nearly twenty years 
age, and it is stirprising that his well-known book 
The Origins of Love and Hate seems to have escaped 
the notice of an author usually very well informed. 
The direct and mediated effects of culture on the 
formation of neurosis have a whole literature of 
their own: what Dr. Halmos does is to draw 
upon it in an attempt to convince his readers that 
the thesis is true. As regards the beneficial results 
of social therapy, this also is agreed. It is worth 
while?to quote Freud who wrote as long ago as 
1921: ‘... it appears that where a powerful 
impetus has been given to group formation neuroses 
may diminish and at all events temporarily dis- 
appear. Justifiable attempts have also been made 


ey 
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to turn this antagonism between neuroses and group 
formation to therapeutic account.’ Dr. Halmos’s 
book is an admirable plea for more of these attempts, 
but it is not a great contribution to psychology. 


John Klauber. 


Psychoanalysis, Man and Society. By Paul 
Schilder. Arranged by Lauretta Bender. (New 
‘York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1951. Pp, 373. $4.) 

Professor Bender deserves gratitude for having 
collected Schilder’s contributions to 
interhuman relations. 
is viewed as a part of the community. The book 
contains some of Schilder’s niost mature writings; 
several of the articles were Completed a shert time 
before his death. Schilder was an original rather 
than a systematic thinker. 


with lack of ideas. Schild 
bristled with ideas. This is th 
expert, though he may occas 
Over Schilder’s generalizations, will read this book 


with profit and find it a source of interesti 
L resting hypo- 
theses 49 be elaborated and tested. , ZERE 


er, on the contrary, 
te reason why many an 
tonally shake his head 


7 E, Stengel. 


Social Psychiatry, By Maxwell] Jones. 


0 atry (Londo: è 
paoa Publications, 1952. Pp, xix +} 186. 185) 

te Changing Culture of a Factory, } Elliot 
Jaques, (London: atio, (sep 


Tavistock Pubticat; 
iF eet SH. Se} uDilcations, 195]. 


Three Studies in 
Scott and R, P-E (London: 
Kegan Paul, 1952, Pp. x + 220, 


y Jerome F, 


Routledge. & 
s.) : 


undertaking, 

In spite of this 
factors of the group stand out with 
difficulties. In many respects 


support the views which Fieud has 
elaborated in Group Psychology 
Ego. There is also unmista 
Trotter’s concept of the grou 


wide difference, the common 


their comiron 
illustrate 
discussed and 
and Analysis of the 
kable support for 
Pasa hierarchical 
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arrangement as a biological continuation of ae 
multicellular character of all higher organisms. 7 
would seem that the individual in the group display 
more openly the phases through which he has pasg 
in his ontogenetic development, and there Ea 
evidences which suggest that his behaviour contain: 
elements of the archaic past. 

It is common knowledge that the pradai 
child likes to play in company with other chile E 
before hé is able to participate in Bae ri 
but with the onset of Puberty he feels the nee E 
becéme a member of a group and learns to $ 
operate in group activities. These children G 
to form small groups following the hierarchic 
Pattern. They usually have for their objective K 
gratification, in sore legitimized form, of the ae 
curiosity which is reawakened at this time. age 
is an outstanding characteristic of these groups, a 
frequently gives rise to the invention of code CO 


. . i ns 
munications. There are many group fortia Ka 
organized by adulis which children find 
attractive, l 


Among the common factors of the group pig 
are emphasized jn these books is the importa in 
of the character of the leader, who has to main 
his position Successfully as head of the hierarc b 
He must be flexible and understanding and yet jety- 
to maintain command without fear or gen 
There must be free two-way communication bet’ E 
the strata of the hierarchy of which the ss 
composed, cand also a lateral communica ter- 
between individuals sin each stratum, Any 10 be 
ference with this system of communication per 
taken as anvitidicatiun af neurosis ’. Ego-pres all 
and interest in the project must be maintained 4 
levels, = e 

In Social Psychiatry the author contends thar s 
hospital community as an entirety shoul orts 
utilized as a therapeutic medium, and he supP ork 
his views by a very detailed description of the v 
done ät the Industrial Neurosis Unit, Beg 
Hospital, in 1947. The techniques here des¢ s i 
were elaborations of two earlier experiments ne 
hospital group therapy, i.e. the Effort cae 
Unit, Mili Hill Emergency Hospital (1942), ern 
the Ex-Prisoner of War Unit at the en? 
Hospital, Dartford (1945), Concerning the fore 
he describes how the group as a therapeutic $y 
ture emerged from the normally accepted hoe ott 
ward setting; as a first step away from tnt ents 
regime, furmal lectures were given to the pê ome. 
on the psysho-physical aspects of their syndr 


ig- 
As the patients were able to appreciate the $h 
nificance of their symptoms, so informal discu dis- 
kecame routine, Through this informality toil 
cussion of body functions became perm ye 


together with the ventilation of feelin B®. rated 
feeling of the rigid hospital routine was fact uses 
by the employment of temporary war-time PU ng- 


inl 
and brought about a new freedom of commu 
tion between doctors, nurses, and patients. 
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The social structure of the Ex-Prisoner of War 
Unit followed the pattern of the Effort Syndrome 
Unit with further developments for self-expression 
and the understanding of the patients’ personal 
problems. The Government and local community 
co-operated extensively in rehabilitation. 

The Neurosis Unit, backed by the Ministries of 
Health, Labour, and Pensions was established to 
study the problem of the chronic unemployed 
Neurotic-ewhat forms of neurosis were amenable 
to treatment and what forms of treatment were the 
Most efficient. + The Unit consisted of the research 
team of psychiatrists, psychologists, P.S.Ws, who 
had at their disposal the full-time services of two 
Disablement Resettlement Officers and an occupa- 
tional therapy department whivh aimed at repro- 
ducing actual work conditions rather than the usual 
diversional type. Attendance at this was compul- 
Sory for patients for two hours morning and after- 
noon. There was a small nycleus of general trained 
Nurses to look after the physizally sick and to give 
Such physical treatments as were prescribed, but 
me majority were untrained and recruited mainly 
rom Scandinavia. The whole egroup met every 
aie for an hour under the guidance of one 
i the psychiatrists. , Varying topics of personal 
Nterest were discussed; each psychiatrist had his 
Own technique for the: management of these group 
meetings. Psycho-drama was extensively used, as 
it was found very useful in forming small groups 
With a positive goal. It was, howevers appreciated 
that its role was rather of a supportive nature than 
One of abreaction, for the patient gained little or 
No insight into his,emotioral problems: through it. 
ee was a yery careful statistical survey of the 

erapeutic results of the Unit as a whole, cross- 
checked against the different facets which combined 
© make the Unit a community. A detailed follow- 
ue Study was also made of the patients six months 
f ter discharge, with a control series of a similar 
i {aiapey group. This showed that roughly two- 
“oe of the patients had maintained their good 

ljustment, while the remaining third had not 
Cbarently benefited by their stay in hospital. 
FaU 18 per cent. fell between these extremes. It is 

€resting to note that the psychiatrist’s original 
Vrognosis made during the first week correlated 
Th. highly with the results found at the follow-up. 
vi e book gives an interesting and comprehensive 
ew of the work done at Belmont and the many 
thi ficulties which were encountered in dealing with 

Is very complex, social problem. r 
X The other two books deal with the reorganiza- 
re and reorientation of the group in industry, 

ere the introduction of modern mechanical 
ecthods—mass. production—has undermined the 
80-prestige of the trained worker and discounted 
é e failure tradition associated with the worker’s 
wing. Further conflicts are introduced in some 
jitings between the advantages of higher wages, 
Ogether with better working conditions and the 
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old sense of responsibilities and values in which the 
worker was brought up: Largely through the ame- 
lioration of the worker’s conditions and the re- 
distribution of labour the safe refuge of closed 
community life has been wrested from the worker. 
Both books emphasize that for the worker to achieve 
maximum productivity he must feel that he is 
playing a significant role in industry, that his 
employment is secure, and that he is a member of an. 
integrated community, but the approach is different. > 
In the former (The Changing Culture of a Factory) 
the author and his team adopt the same typeof 
relationship to the factory workers and manage- 
ment as the analyst does to his patient. They 
avoided all social contact at all levels and left the 
initiative to members of the factory community to 
ask for help. For varying periods of time during 
the investigation, a member of the research team 
was present in an advisory capacity at the regular 
works committee meetings, which were normally 
held at all levels. He was thus enabled to interpret 
tothe meeting that difficulties in co-ordination and 
communication whith had hitherto been regarded 
as purely external were in fact the expression of , 
personal difficulties and feelings. By this systematic 
working through, tehsions were reduced sufficiently 
to make it possible to inaugurate a better integrated 
social system, which was designed to give the 
workers greater security, and a feeling that they 
played some part in the management of the factory. 

The third book (Three Studies in Management) is 
concerned mainly with managemént problems. The 
team carried out ,théir investigations by visiting a 
large number of industrial units, observing methods 
of management and correlating their results in 
order to determine the common factors which would 
assist management to re-orientate itself to the 
changing needs of industry. Both these books 
demonstrate to the industrialist that psychology can 
help in the solution of difficulties between manage- 
ment and labour arising out of these changes. 

It is a pity that the former study should be so 
overloaded «vith minute detail that it is difficult for 
the reader to see the wood for the trees, while the 
latter has been able to convey the same sense of 
careful work, at the same time remaining essentially 
readable. It is interesting to note that these diver- 
gent studies arrived at essentially the same conclu- 
sion, i.e. that it is the leader who really sets the 
pace and inspires his workers. s 


N. Hardcastle. 


Dynamic Psychiatry. Edited by Franz Alexander 
and Helen Ross. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, & Lendon: Cambridge University Press 
1952. Pp. 578. 75s.) ; 

In this ‘important book a number of leading 
American psychiatrists have set out to examine the 
impact of psycho-analysis on psychiatry and allied 
sciences. Most of them are clinicians who have 
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had many opportunities to test the value of psycho- 
analytic theory outside the private consulting 
roọm. By dynamic psychiatry they understand 
Psychiatry influenced by psycho-analysis. In 
Alexander's view the advent of the dynamic orien- 
tation in psychiatry has brought the isolated 
existence of psycho-analysis to an end. Most of 
the contributors are catholic in their views and 
„tend to combine the psycho-analytic with a com- 
prehensive psychiatric approach. The potentiali- 
ties of Psycho-analysis in the elucidation and treat- 
mént of the Psychoses remain controversial. Pro- 
fessor Whitehorn of Baltimore believes that in this 
field some mutually comprehensible modus vivendi 
between dynamic and orgaric psychiatry needs to 
be worked out. Professor Levine of Cincinnati 
discusses the considerations on which treatment of 
= mental disorders has “to be based: (1) Clinical 
diagnosis, i.e. a formulation of the clinical categories 
to which the patient’s reaction belongs; (2) Dynamic 
diagnosis, i.e. the assessment of the internal and 


external forces operating in the Production of the ° 


patient’s difficulties; (3) Genétic diagnosis, refer- 
ting to the origin and development of the internal 
forces which are in small 


predominantly based on eariy life experiences; 


“transference. The 
ompatible with the 
mental disorder. It 


Psycho-analytic work 
on the psychoses, Other contributors are Thomas 
French, Edoardo Weiss, Margaret Gerard, Leon 


ns, Thomas Szasz. In 


© one of the few 
that it satisfies. a 


E. Stengck 


The Sexual 


Revolution. By Wi s 
Translated from the German by a Reich. 


4th English edition. 
Vision Press, 1951, 
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In the author's view the basic struggle of human 
society is not for economic but for sexual freely 
In this book he raises the banner of the a 
revolution. He criticizes psycho-analysis for re 
facing the consequences of its discoveries and fo 
being guilty of a ‘ sex-negative ° moralism resulting 
in the denial of the natural needs of sexual grant 
tion. The author has much to say against the ins f 
tution of marriage, though nothing that has a 
been said-before. He gives much space to *he sozu 
frustration of adolescence, which he deplores aa 
wars to have done away with. He recognizes t a 
sexual abstinence in puberty, monogamous, mi 
riage, and family life are closely linked togethers 
and wants them all abolished. A considerable Peat 
of the book deals; with legislation in the eae 
Union favouring greater sexual freedom and T 
dissolution of the family. Those experiments: 
initiated soon after the revolution, were reverse 
few years later. Reich feels very bitter about ter 
“regression to an autkoritarian moralistic acest 
of sex life’. He seems aware of the psycholog! 


his 


E. Stengel- 


. d 
Brett's History of Psychology. Edited NE 
abridged by R. S. Peters, (London: George 
& Unwin,-1953. Pp, 742. 42s.) sot 
The History of Psychology by the late P. rote in 
G. S. Brett of Toronto was originally publishes 19, 
three volumes, the first of which appeared in 
the last two in 1921. The complete werk Wā 
viewed in this Journal, 3, p. 243. Dr. Peter ss 
attempted. to bring the whole within the compa" n- 
one large yolume (agreeably light in wei sii z it 
sidering its size) and at the same time to rea 
up to date by the addition of a chapter dealing ting 
‘Twentieth Centuiy Trends’, while contributii 
occasional short sections linking together 
portions of the original work as have Sgicult” 
abridgement. He is fully conscious of the di as t0 
of his task, and opinions will no doubt vary [S 
the degree of his success (to facilitate the roa aller 
Judgement the new matter is printed in s™ 


su 
frered 


> io 
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type). To the present reviewer it seems that the job 
could hardly have been better done. The original 
work, though one of high scholarship, suffered 
from a certain apparent lop-sidedness, inasmuch as 
the three volumes, bearing the respective sub-titles 
‘Ancient and Patristic’, ‘ Medieval and Early 
Modern’, and ‘Modern’, became successively 
smaller instead of larger, as our presuppositions 
concerning psychology as a * young’ and rapidly 
growing science might lead us to expeét. And in 
spite of Dr. Peters’ last chapter of 58 pages, this 
first impression still to some extent persis. It 
tends to diminish, howevet, when we more fully 
realize the intention of the book, which is not so 
much to trace the history of psychology as a depart- 
mental study among other Sranches of modern 
science, as we now classify them for purposes of 
cataloguing or University organizations, but rather 
to show how the notion of psychology in the present 
day sense gradually came into being as the result of 
human thought through many previous centuries. 
In this respect Dr. Peters, who is modestly content 
with the title of ‘ editor’, seems to have admirably 
grasped the purpose which inspired Professor Brett. 
“What we now call psychology’, he says, ‘ took 
about two thousand three hundred years to dif- 
ferentiate itself from a mass of very general specula- 
tions about everything and anything. . . . (It) is 
just an amalgam of different questions about human 
beings which have grown up out of a yariety of 
traditions of enquiry’. If we are interested in this 
point of view, it can safely be said that we are un- 
likely to find any other single volume as ‘satisfying 
as the present ohe. is * - 

In the review of the original work already re- 
ferred to, complaint was reasonably made concern- 
ing the inadequacy of the ‘ small section’ devoted 
to psycho-analysis. This complaint would not be ` 
justified as regards the present edition, for the rele- 
vant section is now actually the longest of all those 
included in the final chapter. The treatment is, 
moreover, sympathetic, broadly based, and under- 
Standing, while references to Freud are scattered 
throughout the remaining parts of the chapter, in 
accordance with Dr. Peters’ laudable aim of bring- 
ing the various trends of twentieth century psycho- 
logy into relation with one another and with the 
Work of earlier thinkers. As regards the whole 
work in its present form we can appropriately 
repeat the words of the reviewer of the original . 
version: ‘ To those who appreciate the significance 
of this broad paint of view and wish to enrich their 
education in this desirable respect, we warmly 
commend this invaluable work °. 

J. C. Fluges 


The Psychology of Character, with a Survey of 
Personality in General. By A. A. Roback. 3rd 
edition. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1952. Pp. xxx + 747. 42s.) " 

The first edition of this’ book was extensively 


reviewed by Dr. J. C. Flugel in this Journal in 1928. 
Much of what he then said still applies to this new 
edition. ‘ 

In outline the book is the same, but the section 
on movements and methods has been considerably 
enlarged. A separate chapter is now given to Jung, 
Adler, and Stekel, and there is one entitled ‘ The 
Para-Freudians ’, who include Otto Rank, Melanie 
Klein, Erich Fromm, Karen Horney, and Wilhelm 
Reich. B 

The author has read extremely widely, and, the 
book has something to say on almost every con- 
ceivable aspect of its subject. This seems to be its 
chief weakness, for.the mass of facts is poorly 
linked together, adniittedly a most difficult task. 
Its length is increased by the author’s personal 


-interjections and rhetorica] questions, which make 


continuous reading sgmewhat tiresome. 4 

In this review the chief emphasis must be placed 
on the author's comments on psycho-analysis. He 
admits to ambivalence, but says he likes psycho- 
analysis for the great contribution it has made to 
the mental and social sciences. Yet in substance his 
attitude is less than ambivalent, for it is precisely. 
this contribution which he does not make clear. 
He shows a curiously unscientific attitude towards 
the progress of psycho-analysis as a body of 
scientific knowledge. Those who have advanced 
ideas in any way new are called such things as 
‘ disciples who overstep the confines of their disci- 
pline °, ‘ lieutenants who deviate °, ‘ divergents who 
form coteries of their own’, etc. And his frequent 
use of such terms as ‘ master and pupil’, © pontiff ’, 
‘iconoclast’, etc., leaves the impression that the 
author writes with something of a sneer. 

What is more serious is the fact that, although he 
admits the contribution that psycho-analysis has 
made to the study of character, he does not state 
clearly what this contribution is. : = 

The picture of psycho-analysis which emerges is 
fragmentary in the extreme, and seems to leave quite 
unrecognized the recent emphasis on ego develop- 
ment, although the author is familiar with recent 
work, as can be seen from his chapter on the para- 
Freudians. He takes issue with previous reviewers 
at several places in the book, and devotes a 
postscript very largely to this purpose. This is 
distasteful, and seems to undermine the scientific 
purpose of the work and turn it into something of 
a polemic. i 

» R, E. D. Markillie. 


Range of Human Capacities. By David Wechsler 
Ph.D. (Baltimore; Williams & Wilkins Co., 1952 
Dp. x + 199. 31s. 6d.) ` 

In this book, which first appeared in 1935, Dr 
Wechsler, with an obvious delight in numbers, has 
examined the range of ‘scores’ (defined statis- 
tically), for a great many human ‘capacities’ 
ranging from tests ot intelligence and performance 
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to such measures as duration, of pregnancy and the 
weight of the healthy human liver. 

Wechsler finds that there are certain frequently- 
recurring ratios of ‘ best ° to ‘ worst’? performances, 
and that these ratios are mostly of the order of two 
to one. He believes that the actual range of human 
performance, the difference between best and worst, 
is very much less than popularly supposed. Further, 
he considers his ratios to be natural constants which 
are biologically determined. 

Unfortunately some rather artificial statistical 
conditions are imposed on the raw data, suck as 
normality of distribution, even though the normal 
(Gaussian) distribution is far-from being the only 
‘natural’ one. It is doubtful, too, whethér his 
conclusions apply to the frequency of occurrence of 
Particular mental mechanisms in different patients: 
Here the differences between individuals would 
presumably be far greater than those found by 
Wechsler for the ‘capacities’ he has examined, 
Nevertheless, his hypotheses are most Provocative, 

and deserve to be tested more rigorously, d 


Joseph Sandler, 


Foundations of Inference in, Natural Science. 


By J. O. Wisdom. (London: Methuez, 1952, 
22s. 6d.) 


This is a book that has bee; 
country for many years. 
systematically challenged only by the little-known 
logician Whewell in the 
assumed that scientists g 
make generalizations on t 
the data, and then 


determinism, simplici 
definition are considered, 


views of scientific inference that have been developéd 
over the last thirty years or so, from the time at the 
end of World War I when the late Lord Keynes 
and Professor C. D. Broad broke new ground 

The traditional criteria of causal determination sug- 
gested by Mill and Keynes are discussed and re- 
formulated in a most interesting and competent 


manner; principles like that of the uniformity of 


nature and limited independent variety, which were 
put forward in the attempt to justify induction, are 
carefully considered and found wanting. In Far 
the claim that probability theories can justity 
induction is rejected, And in Part 4 the author 
attempts to reformulate the problem of induction 
in a way that is compatible with the hypothetico- 
deductive rather than the inductivist approach A 
the problem. The proper question to ask, he We 
tains, is whether it is reasonable to accept hype 
theses which have not yet been falsified. m 
answer is briefly that if tke universe is not amenable 
sto such theorizing as:ig practised by scientists, the 
no hypothesis would be likely to be true, Sọ. thana 
we accept an unfalsified hypothesis we cannot 
losers and may stand to gain. oala 

As a whole the book is useful rather than br 
liant. It combints a lucid, if rather jerky, expo 
tion of the hypothetico-deductive viewpoint yia 
a competent summary and ‘discussion of 1e 
expositions of the old inductivist approach. Jd 
interesting attempt is made to reformulate the E 
Problems in «different way, and the reader oft 
Wishes that Dr. Wisdom had seen fit to cut clop 
his summaries of the views of others and to deye fo) 
his own views in more četail. A- further merit s 
the book is the constant citation of illustration 
from the history of science—even from psycho omi 
It is to be-hoped that Dr, Wisdom will now vic- 
ree book in which he will discuss the applic 
ability of the hypothetico-deductive method and í a 
criteria for causal determination to the biologi 
and social sciences, 


R. S. Peters: 


Philosophy and Psycho-analysis. By John wisdon 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1953, Pp. 282. 225. jiy 

: Problems in Philosophy often appear to be wht 
distinct from those of either empirical science - - 
pure logic, for they are generally found to be re. 
soluble by any observational or deductive procedi 
Thus has arisen the widespread yet oft-disp "i 
belief that” they are not in themselves ger” n 
Problems at-all, but are really symptoms © 
underlying linguistic confusion, and therefore ces 
be eliminated by unearthing the nature and S° ho- 
of this confusion, In Philosophy and Psy a of 
analysis Professor Wisdom brings together som a 
his writings of the past twenty years in whic! ifyioe 
made distinctive contributions towards clari Ype 
this. issue. The more technical articles early 1” yt 
book are over-condensed and difficult to follow: 
othérs (especially the extensive final chapter) 
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often extremely penetrating. The author points 
out the inadequacy of positivistic attempts to end 
philosophical disputes by regarding as meaningless 
those statements which are neither strictly factual 
nor tautologous, and shows how such statements— 
not only in philosophy but also in literature, scien- 
tific discovery, and everyday life—may on the con- 
trary serve to deepen our insight into meanings and 
patterns which conventional language tends to 
conceaf, The author shows a good general under- 
standing of psycho-analysis in the analogies that he 
draws to it, and the book should be of intetest to 
those concerned with the psychology as well as the 
logic of thought and language. 
n, Allan Strauss. 

Personality and Conflict in Jamaica. By Madeline 
Pean (Liverpool University Press, 1952. Pp. 221. 

5s.) 

This book is the outcome of work done by the 
author when social psychologist to the West Indian 
Social „Survey from 1947 to 1949. The object of the 
survey was to collect information about social and 
family life on the island. Thè field material was 
obtained from a certain number of villages chosen 
as being representative of different aspects of 
Jamaican life. Therefore the book deals mostly 
with peasant culturé, though some indirect refer- 
ences are made to urban, life and problems. 

Information was obtained by direct cantact with 
the people in the course of field vork. Aspects 
considered range from questions relating to colour 
bar, politics, religious practices, economic factors, 
prostitution, felzlore, and so on, to birth customs, 
child-parent and parent-child relationship, training 
of children, sex and marriage problems, schooling, 
artistic expression, etc. An attempt has been made, 
to use projection techniques such as the Rorschach 
test, the Lowenfeld Mosaic test, and other especially 
designed tests. The relation between field work 
and the use of tests is discussed. Perhaps the most 
characteristic aspect of this book is that the material 
is vividly presented, the people are alive, the large 
part that emotional (as well as racial and economic) 
factors play is brilliantly conveyed to the reader and 
makes the book extremely readable. (The reviewer 
has no knowledge of Jamaica, but is closely 
acquainted with islands with a similar population 
and similar problems, and he has been struck by 
the lively and apparently faithful rendering of per-. 
sonalities and idiosyncrasies.) One ot the greatest 
difficulties encountered by the Jamaicans is the 
clash between the customs, beliefs, and ways of life 
of an ancient and primitive culture and Anglo- 
American culture. The Africans came in the Jays 
of slavery. “Fhey were not allowed to retain their 
own customs; they were not allowed to adopt 
freely European standards. Racially they are now 
mostly of mixed origins. Influences, distortions, 
personalities, and the social and cultural patterns 
that have emerged from thiS clash are well brought 


out. The author is of the opinion that the main 
problem of the Jamaican peasant is that he has no 
well-established culture to fall back on. He cannot 
psychologically go back to African ways of life 
and he cannot accept Anglo-American standards 
completely; he has to create a new culture of his 
own. The observations, whether general or specific, 
in this book that are of interest to psycho-analysts 
are too numerous to mention. One conclusion is 
that the Jamaican is faced with a situation where 
socially the community has a patriarchal culfural 
ideal, whilst in the home, because of the absence of 
the father owing to work conditions, dependence 
on the mother for’ everything is very marked. She 
perférce behaves like a woman in a matriarchal 
culture pattern. Thus a dichotomy between idea 


‘and action is created which is perpetuated by socio- 


economic conditions. 

From a strictly scientific point of view, as the 
book makes no mention of any quantitative data, 
it is not possible to assess the validity of the author’s 
findings or of her right to generalize, however 
cautious she is. Her interpretations can only be 
appreciated according to one’s personal leanings: 
The book is delightfully illustrated. 

> S \T. H. Rey. 


The Philosophy of Science: An Introduction. 
By Stephen Toulmin. (London: Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1953. Pp. 176. 8s. 6d.) 

Sherrington said that science lives on its facts. 
This Dr. Toulmin expresses less elegantly but more 
clearly by saying that ‘ theories draw their life from 
the phenomena they are used to explain’. The 
fault of the popularizers of science has been that 
they have expounded theories in terms of allegorical 
imagery instead of in terms of the empirical data on 
which they are based. In a book on the Philosophy 
of Science, limited by the publishers te approxi- 
mately 180-pages, Dr. Toulmin has decided to set 
himself only one task. This is to explain to the 
layman (or student of philosophy) what a scientific 
theory means to a scientist, and to investigate its 
logical basis. The psycho-analyst, who may know 
that Dr. Toulmin has already made contributions 
to the logical status of his science, may register 
disappointment on finding that the book virtually 
confines itself to physics, referring to the biological 
sciences only in explanatory asides, andto psy- 
chology not at all. Moreover, there is no reference 
to symbolic logic, which=the author has himself 
used in some of these contributions.. But there can 
be no doubt that if his task was to be performed 
within his limitations of space he had no choice 
but to make these sacrifices. Instead, he bases his 


‘examination of the logic of science on the simplest 


thcories , of physics, such as those of geometrical 
optics. ý 

Dr. Toulmin sets out to lay ghosts. Following 
Wittgenstein—more or less—he attacks Causality 
Determinism and Laws of Nature. In Determinism 


> 
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it is the steps in our logic which are determined, not 
the events. It only seems as if it were the events 
if we ‘project’ this logical determinism ‘ into the 
sky’. The Causal Nexus is a myth, and the Laws 


{of Nature refer to our techniques of investigation 


and inference-drawing rather than to reality. They 
are conveniences which enable us to find our way 
about the universe satisfactorily for the present— 
he calls them run-about tickets with the stations 
for which they are valid unknown. All this is 
argued with considerable skill, using the good 
insight into linguistics and the elementary humour 
characteristic of British philosophers. -During this 
Process he makes a sophisticated attempt to 
demolish the theory that physical science, at any 
Tate, is based on induction. To illustrate the real 


logical methods of physics he draws an analogy with’ 


cartography which is extremezy illuminating. But 
laying ghosts is a delicate business, and, as Russell 
has recently pointed out, the old problems have a 
knack of reappearing. In this case the syllogism 
which he casts out in Chapter I reappears in 
Chapter V with its minor premise ‘ the essential 
identification-statement, without which there can 
be no bridge between a theoretical doctrine in 
chemistry and any experimental conclusion = None 
the less, if at the end of a skilful argument one is 
left wondering whether the Uniformity of Nature 
really is simply a meaningless phrase, this may be, 
not because of a failure in the logical analysis to 
dispose of the problems logically, but because these 
problems have an unconscious 2sychological signi- 
ficance which logic cannot resolve, und which there- 
fore continue stubbornly to e 
the rationalizations of metaphysics, 
Dr. Toulmin’s book is a 


b ; valuable introduction 
which also makes Contributions of its own. It is not 


» are engaging, whereas 
d a à la Toulmin would 
e, one must admit, indescribably «dull. But as an 


introduction to the Philosophy of science it is 
extremely interesting, ead 


John Klauber, 


Psychiatric Research, 
kwell Scientific Public 
21s.) 


Prospects in 
Tanner, (Blac 
1953. Pp. 197. 

This book presents t 


„Ed. by J. M. 
ations, Oxford, 


sciences took part. Th 
interesting papers and 
In none of the sessions were 
psychiatry the main topic, 
clinical psychiatrists had lost 


xpress themselves in < 
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for things to happen in the basic sciences. Concern 
about the lack of contact between the clinicians 
and the workers in the basic fields was expressed 
by some speakers. Psychopathology was not dis- 
cussed, except by Bowlby, who reported on his 
studies into the effects of separation in childhood, 
and also discussed the importance of the etho- 
logical investigations by Lorenz and Tinbergen Dr 
human psychology. ` Eliot Slater spoke, on B 
importance of genetics in psychiatry, and powa 
pointed out that there was no incompatibility 
between the genetic and psycho-analytic approach. 
The interaction between the individual and culture 
was discussed by Aubrey Lewis, A. T. M. Wilson, 
Slater, and Simey. All the contributions were ba, 
high standard, though the relevance of many © 
them to the terms of reference is far from obvious: 
Brain mythology made an occasional appearance ae 
the course of the proceedings. 

‘ E. Stengel. 


e 
Introduction to the Rorschach Technique. Manual 
of Administration and Scoring. By Robert M. Allen, 
Ph.D (Internat. Univ. Press, New York, 1953. PP- 
126. $3.) i 
Ar extremely useful primer which will be ea 
comed by those who have to apply the tests ther 
selves and by everyone interested in this method. Ț 
E. Stengel. 
Fundamental Concepts “in Clinical P. sycholo8. a 
By G. Wilson Shaffer and Richard S. La 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Nev, York, Toronto: 
London, +952, Pp. 540. 51s.) ho- 
This is an excellent-textbook for-clinical psy ice 
logists, especially those interested in the ogee 
of psychotherapy. The book shows how far P 
chologists have penetrated into an area baa 
Psychiatrists regard as their own domain. — , 
clinical psychologist is spoken of as ‘ the clinica is 
and no attempt is made to delimit the scope © The 
activities against that of the psychiatrist. hns 
authors, both professors of psychology at cee 
Hopkins University, give exact information a 
the growth of the American clinical psycho t 
group engaged in Psychotherapy. Considering en 
enormous demand for Psychological teann fr 
in that country this may be an inevitable develo. 
ment. It will be interesting to watch its course- 
* E. Stenge” 


Psychoanalysis and Social Work. 
Heiman, M.D. (New York: Internati 
versities Press, Inc., 1953, Pp. 343. $5.00) cial 

Primarily directed to psychiatric and other ae ed 
workers—for whose benefit the first four chee 
Outline some fundamentals of psycho-analysis Y 
Special emphasis on ego psychology—this 
should also be of considerable interest to eth: 
working in clinics or as consultants to various $ 
work agencies, iffi rent 

Each of. the fourteen chapters is by a di ine ar 
contributor with speciai experience in its part! 


lysti 
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field. Of outstanding interest is the chapter by 
Dr. Viola W. Bernard on adoption agency practice. 
She convincingly demonstrates not only the valuable 
contribution of psycho-analytic knowledge to 
reducing the hazards of this procedure, but also the 
excellent field for research it offers to the adequately 
experienced analyst, ‘ because of such favourable 
features as an unusual degree of control over 
environmental conditions, access to subjects and to 
history data, etc >. She deals with such topics as the 
relationship of environmental*factors to intellectual 
growth, optimum age of adoption (before consolida- 
tion of ‘ whole object’ at six months), the impor- 
tance of measures to safeguard ego-continuity 
despite the too frequently broken object-relation- 
ships to which the child client is exposed; selec- 
tion, preparation, and induction of adopting parents 
and their reactions to adoption; and the emotional 
stresses and unconscious attitudes that the social 
worker in this field must master in herself. 

Other subjects include methods of using social: 
workers in psychotherapy, work in family agencies, 
child guidance, remand homes, general hospitals, 
and geriatrics. In general the prevalent emphasis 
is on the interaction of the individual with the 
environment and on methods of helping adjust- 
ment from this dirgction without attempting to 
modify deeper personality limitations. 

Most of the chapterse are simply and readably 
written. There is an eight-page index, ‘and each 
chapter has its bibliography. ° > 

F. P. Haldane. 


A Test of Faxíily Attitàdes. By Lydia Jackson. * 
London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1952. Pp. 37. 
10s. 6d.) 

The author describes this Projection “Test as an , 
instrument for psychological investigation, diag- 
nosis and therapy, mainly suitable for children 
between the ages of six and twelve. "A 

It consists of eight black and white drawings, 
representing seven different family situations—one 
is in duplicate, the elder child being represented by a 
boy or girl according to the sex of the examinee. 
The drawings are presented seriatim and the child 
is asked to make up a story based upon what is 
seen in the picture. The pictures are necessarily 
indistinct to allow for full phantasy formation and 
projection of this phantasy. There are forty stan- . 
dard questions which, if not answered indirectly in > 
the story, should be interpolated. A number of 
these questions seem to have a very: definite sug- 
gestive value. Thè routine is to take stories down 
verbatim, noting any interpolations, unless this 
recording causes undue emotional disturbance. `° 

The author attempts to differentiate between 
identification and projection and illustrates, the 
latter mechanism from a number of her case his- 
tories, which are not arranged in any serial onder. 
From these stories it would appear that: a definite 
response is emerging, the neurotic and delinquent 
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children giving a more primitive and aggressive 
type of story than the normal controls. However 
the number of observations to date are too few to 
justify the setting up of a standard response for diag- 
nostic purposes i.e. a total of 110 cases divided into 
normal, neurotic and delinquent and so further sub- 
divided by age and I.Q. that the numbers range 
from 0-11. Further there is an unfortunate lack of 
uniformity in the drawings, some of the figures 
having definite features while others are mere out- 
lines. In one situation in particular, the expression 
on the faces of the parents is at variance with the 
description ef the scene as given in the text. The 
so-called duplicate is not a duplicate and is therefore 
capable of a different interpretation. 

For the child therapist it may take its place as an 
additional technical tool. > 

2 D. N. Hardcastle. 


Psychology in the Nursery School. Social Science 
Studies. By Nelly Wolfheim. Translated by 
Charles L. Hannar’. (London: Gerald Duckworth, 
1953. Pp. 143. 9s.) : 

The author deals with the application of psycho- 
analytical principlts to Nursery School life. She 
outlines some of the emotional reactions which 
arise in the child in the Nursery School. She 
relates these to child development and to the exten- 
sion and projection of family relationships into the 
Nursery School community. 

In the chapter entitled, ‘The Running of the 
Nursery School’, $he touches on what might be 
called the counter-transference of the teacher. 
This is the least satisfactory part of the book and 
could be elaborated. 

The short glossary gives no definition of the 
terms ‘ unconscious’ and ‘ subconscious’ and the 
latter term is used on page 32° where ‘ unconscious ° 
would apply,’ This may be an error in translation:” 

The handbook should be helpful for Nursery 
School workers and parents. 

È z Fanny Wride. 


> 


The Sexually Adequate Male. By Frank S. 
Caprio, M.D. (New York: The Citadel Press, 
1952. Pp. 213. $3.) 

In the introduction the writer says, * It has been my 
specific intention . . . to write a book exposing 
the many blunders in sex technique which men 
commit every day, with the hope that the male 
reader will profit by the mistakes of others. It is 
also my purpose to teach the reader how to eliminate 
or correct his errors and develop a better physical 
relationship with his partner, so important to an 
eiduring marriage.’ So far as the first of these aims 
is concerned, he succeeds. In respect of the second 
he gives the impression that difficulties which are 
the result of deep emotional disturbances can be 
resolved by intellectual understanding. 


Fanny Wride, 
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The Psychology and Psycho-therapy of Otto 
Rank. By Fay B. Karpf. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. Pp. 129. $3.) 

The million eshte with a biographical sketch 
followed by a brief outline of Freudian, Jungian 
and Adlerian psychology. Her attitude to psycho- 
analysis is critical. She gives an outline of the 
essentials of Rank’s psycho-therapy and emphasizes 
‘its relation to the mother-child situation. In her 
comparison with and criticism of psycho-analysis, 
she. appears to ignore the developments in psycho- 
analysis which have arisen out of child analysisand 
progress in the understanding of the psychology of 
woman, and the effect of these, together with the 
influence of Rank’s work, on Psycho-analysis? 


Fanny Wride. 


£ 

Twins. A Study of Three Pcirs of Identical Twins. 
With 30 charts. By Dorothy Burlingham. (London: 
Imago Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. 94. 35s.) 

In recent years it has become evident that the 
search for similarities in identical twins has almost 
been exhausted and that there is an urgent need for 

` investigations into the origins of dissimilarities most 
of which have to be regarded as acquired after birth. 
There is an urgent need for observations “gathered 
patiently over long periods by competent workers, 
This is exactly what this book provides in an exem- 
plary way. It is gratifying that the unique oppor- 
tunities for child studies offered in the Hampstead 
Nurseries during the war were not thissed. The three 
pairs of identical twins were observed there. Mrs 
Burlingham was fortunate in heving Miss Anna 


Freud as her chief adviser, with Miss Ilse Hellmann > 


heading the team of observers, 
scholarship at her command Mrs B 


have produced a highly technical 
Specialist. She 


Nees between their develop- 
ordinary children,’ Theore- 
een kept toa minimum. The 
aspersion often made that the 
dicapped as an observer by his 


: It proves, on the con- 
trary, that in this field, as in ot is 


represents two sides of an 
serves narcissism which a 


Ppears under the mask 
of object love. 


iscord and unity 
© the streagth of 
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the ego. The author discusses the reactions ot 
twins, and especially identical twins, usually ey 
counter in their environment: the attitudes ie 
engender in other siblings, the impression ae 
make on the mother’s tendency to deny or to atte 
for identity or differences, the mother’s ace 
in according individuality to each of the twins. iio 
this tends to make them feel that there is nomme 
personal and unique about them. Thus they star at 
with certain handicaps and advantages “differ 
from those of other children. ‘ jade 
In the following chapters the observations p 
on the three pairs of twins are presented. NE: 
pairs were fatherless children and admitted to a 
Nurseries at the age of four months; the third pi i 
were three years and seven months on admissi 
The beginning of the twin relationship was e E 
fully recorded, with special consideration to vai 
they took first notice of each other, when they es 
competed for attention “and in achievements, 


. : ; i ions. 
Identity of feelings was observed in many situati 


The way they acted as a team and their reactions tO 
Separation were studied with great Bose f the 
chapter dealing with the latter problem is one a the 
most, interesting and important. Jealousy an iled 
fight against it was also thes subject of dee ae 
observation. The mother was the main oe the 
envy. The twin is constantly grappling wit ela- 
Problem of achieving a balance between the T In 
tionships-to the parents and to the other oe is 
the last chapter the’fantasy of having = les 
compared to the reality of twinship. pifon tha 
between fantasy and reality arise from the fac flict, 
while the fantasy grows Gut of ‘the oedipus cor Thus 
the real twin relationship starts with birth. n tie 
the twin relationship becomes the closest know 
between two individuals, in the 

Individual differences appeared already cate 
feeding situation and seemed to be due to a Oe SA 
in bodily.strength and health rather than to envi rier 
mental influences. The more robust and hung 
twin became the more aggressive of the two: aia 
division into an active and a passive partner Vall 
the root of many of the differences which Br ole to 
unfolded themselyes. In one pair it was poss! tion- 
observe the development of their mother-rela tn 
ship from the mother’s side. Different mechan i 
of defence were often responsible for differen tifi- 
behaviour. If it was not for the process of igon 
cation, the differences between identical twins neess 
be much more marked. ‘It is this constant Pt js of 
of identification with each other on the paree?s 
Similarity of emotional experience, which wired 
identical twins “identical” in spite of aca 

ei i 

differences, of thirty 


The book has an appendix consisting men 
charts (two sleep charts and the rest develop een 
charts). On the latter the following items na eles 
recorded for each of the twins: physical de sens? 
ment, sleep, eating, training for cleanliness, tiv? 
development, speech, nabits, aggression, 4 
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reactions, play, illness, reactions to each other, 
mother’s behaviour to the twins and vice versa. 
The data were recorded meticulously and the fact 
that several observers contributed to them eliminated 
the error of purely subjective interpretation of 
behaviour. Owing to war-time difficulties the 
identity of the twins could not be established beyond 
doubt with the aid of the various tests employed by 
geneticists. But this does not detract from the value 
of the observations „as the psychological problems 
facing twins who are very much alike, and their 
parents, are the same, irrespective of whether they 
be uniovular or binovular. However, if it should 
still be possible to carry out those tests in the cases 
reported, the value of this material for further 
studies would be enhanced. r 


v 
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This is a book which ought to be read by all con- 
cerned with twins, identical and non-identical. It 
can be recommended even to parents provided they 
receive some intelligent guidance. For the develop- 
mental psychologist, this is one of the most impor- 
tant pilot studies carried out in this field. It will 
serve as a model as well as a stimulus for further 
investigation. This work deserves admiration not 
only for its scientific integrity and the modesty of 
presentation, but also for the devotion to research 
upheld by a team of psycho-analysts throughout 
the bombardment of London. The book is a 
worthy memcrial to the services which the Hamp- 
stead Nurseries rendered to the community and to 


science. 
E. Stengel.” 
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Problems of Consciousness. Ed. Harold A. 
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-Mental Health and Hindu Psychology. By Swami 
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Psychosomatic Medicine. By Franz Alexander. 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 1952, pp. 300. 21s.) 

Introduction to the Rorschach 
Robert M. Allen. (U.S.A.: International Universi- 
ties Press, 1953, pp. 125. $3.00.) 

Design for a Brain. By W. Ross Ashby. (Lon- 
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Social Service and Mental Heaith. 
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Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1953, pp. 260. 

Primary Love and Psycho-analytic Technique. By 
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One Little Boy. By Dorothy M. Baruch, (Lon- 
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e By F 
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A Primer for Psychotherapists, ° 
Mark Colby, M.D, (U.S.A.: Ronal 
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Phantasy in Childhood. By Audre 
Judith Fay. (London: Routledge 
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Imago Publishing Co., 1952, 
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d Press, ‘1951, 
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& Kegan Paul, 
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Psychoanalysis and the Occult. Ed. Pe 
Devereux. (New York: International Unive 
Prefs, 1953, pp. 431. $7.50.) aan 
Textbook of Abnérmal Psychology. By ae 
M. Dorcus and J. William Shaffer. (Lo 
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Psychoanalytic Studies of the Personality iba 
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Ego Psychology and the Psychoses, _By pier 
Federn. (London: Imago Publishing Co., 
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First Contributions to Psycho-Analysis. BY baie 
Ferenczi. (London: Hogarth Press and Ins 
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The Revival of Interest in the Dream. By sities 
Fliess, M.D, (U.S.A.:., International Univer 
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40s.; New York: International Universities Press. 
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Sigmund Freud, Life and Work, Vol. I. The 
Young Freud, 1856-1900. By Ernest Jones. (Lon- 
don: Hogarth Press, 1953, pp. 454. 27s. 6d. 3 
New York: Basic Books, 1953, pp. 428. $6.75.) 

The Standard Edition of the Complete nage 
logical Works of Sigmund Freud. Vol. IV: The 
Interpretation of Dreams (1st part). Vol. V: i 
Interprefation of Dreams (2nd part) and On Dream. ; 
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ABSTRACTS 


Contents: G 


The Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1952, Nos. 2 and 3. 
Samikse, 1952, Nos. J to 4. i 


o 


TRE PSYCHOANALYTIC QUARTERLY, 
* 21, 1952, No. 2. 

Sylvan’ Keiser. ‘Body Ego "uring Orgasm.’ 

A clue to the psychological understanding of the 
fear of death is afforded by those patients who 
experience anxiety as sexual excitement approaches 
the point of orgasm and in, whom the orgasm is 
inhibited by the anxiety. The»immediate cause of 
the anxiety is apprehension of the momentary loss 
of conscfousness which forms part of normal 
orgasm, and which is comparable to death or sleep 
since it involves a withdrawal of cathexis from the 
body-ego. 
dependent types with defective development of the 
body-ego, resulting from (a) ‘ distorted reactions to 
the physiology of the bodily orifices ’ leading to all 
erotogenic zones being uticonsciously thought of 
as mouths, and (b) ‘inadequate incorporation of 
introjected objects ?}, leading to,a sense‘ df insecurity 
about the integrity of the body-ego. Patients” with 
this syndrome are superficially very sarcissistic, 
but in fact their preoccupation with their bodies is 
an attempt to overcome a failure in libidinization 
of the body and to create a body-image. They are 
capable of enjoying coitus only up to the point of 
Orgasm, at which time a fear of annihilation and 
bodily disintegration supervenes. An unconscious 
wish to suck endlessly is always present, accom- 
panied by the phantasy of an» inexhaustible penis 
(breast) which would enable them to reach satis- 
tion without being endangered by their own oral 
aggression, In reality, coitus is inhibited by the 
fear that the penis will disappear and leave them 
non-existent and by the threat of their integrity 
implicit in the withdrawal of cathexis from the 
body-ego as libido is increasingly focused on genital 
sensation. The resulting fear of death ‘ is a mobi- 
lization of anxiety to prevent loss of the primitive 
ego which threatens a total annihilation of self’. 
* The wish to be loved (to be eaten) is equated with 
destruction of the body ego which engenders 
anxiety that inhibits the orgasm.” x 


Joseph G. Kepecs. ‘A Waking Screen Analo- 


gous to the Dream Screen.” “ 

This paper reports a phenomenon of waking life 
related to the dream screen described by Lewin. A 
male patient, whose basic problem was a fear of 
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This anxiety is characteristic of oral- 


not being fed (loved) by his mother if he expressed 
any of his independent and aggressive impulses, `. 
suddenly began to cook his own meals, in contrast 
to his previous habit of eating in restaurants. 
This development was associated with increasing 
aggressiveness in everyday life. A fortnight later he 
reported that he had the feeling that formerly there 
had been a screen between himself and the world. 
When asked to associate to this idea, he said imme- 
diately: ‘My mother’s hand before my face. My 
mother’s breast.’ Kepecs interprets the screen as 
an ever-present phantom of the satisfying breast 
which was maintained as a defence against aggres- 
sive wishes. It also served to conceal the female 


“genitals by regression to the oral level. Some 


theoretical implications of the waking screen and its 
relation to the dream screen are discussed. 


Morris W. Brody. ‘ The Symbolic Significance of 
Twins in Dreams’. 


Brody presents clinical material suggesting that 
twins in dreams represent the dreamer and his 
mother and that this ‘ double representation has a 
symbolic significafice beyond the. use of common 
language’. In none ofthe dreams reported had real 
twins entered into’the waking thoughts of the pre- 
ious day. The type of relationship between mother 
and dreamer depicted is a pre-genital, oral union— 
a fusion with the breast at nursing (Lewin). 

. Confirmatory material is presented from mytho- 

logy and folk-lore. The widespread belief that twin 

children possess magical powers over mire, thew 
custom» of bufying twins near water, and the uni- 

versal belief that one twin draws sustenance from 

the other at the latter’s expense, are all shown to be 

understandable on the assumption that twins 

symbolize a power-giving union with the mother. 

Mark Kanzer. ‘The Transference Neurosis of 
the Rat Man.’ » 


In this detailed reconstruction of Freud’s analysis 
of the ‘ Rat Man’ Kanzer is particularly concerned 
to show that although Freud. appears not to have 
recognized consciously the transference significance 
of many of the exchanges between himself and the 
Rat Man, his theoretical explanations, reassurances 
etc., were in fact informed by an unconscious, 
intuitive perception of the transference and were, 
as a ~esult, effective in overcoming resistances. In 
retrospect it can be scen that at that time (1909) 
there was only a partial appreciation of the rela- 
tionship existing between memories of the past and 
attitudes in the present, and that reconstructions of 
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the past were favoured at the expense of dynamic 
analysis of the immediate’ transference. This bias 
played a large part in contributing to the ‘ intel- 
lectual indoctrination” of patients that prevailed 
at the time. 


Theodore G. Branfman and Henry Alden Bunker. 
‘Three **Extrasensory Perception ” Dreams.’ 


This paper reports three dreams which, the 
authors believe, show possession by the dreamers of 
knowledge they could not have gained through the 
ordinary sensory channels. Two of the three 
dreams occurred during analysis aad made ‘ un- 
equivocal reference to a reiatively important situa- 
tion in the life of the therapist of which neither 
dreamer could possibly have * known’ anything’, 
to wit, a Japanese chila-patient the analyst had under 
his care in hospital and in whom he was ‘ very 
particularly interested’. Both dreams were con- 
cerned with jealousy, and detailed material is pre- 
sented to show how they corroborate Freud’s 
view that telepathic knowledge is utilized by: the 
dream work in the same as any other residue of 
waking life. The authors do not discuss what 
significance they attach to the analyst’s very par- 
ticular interest in the object of which iwo of his 
patients had extrasensory knowledge. 

The third dream, dreamt by a man not in analysis, 
is reported because the fact that it gave the correct 
score of a football match enables a mathematical 
estimate to be made of the likelihood of the correct 
figure being due to chance. , 


Felix Deutsch. ‘ Analytic Posturology.’ 


This is the fourth of a series of articles concerned 
with the study of the postural behaviour of patients 
in analysis, primarily as research into the origin ang 
development of motility. A secondary aim is to 
establish the prognostic value of changing postural 
configurations in analysis. 7 . 

Posture, a concept which Deutsch uses in a wide 
and dynamic sense to include ` motor behaviour ° 
occurring on the couch, is seen as the expression of 
the prevailing psychodynamic relationship existing 
between ego and id. Synchronized postural beha- 
viour is the result of successful defensive activity on 
the part of the ego; asynchronous postural beha- 
viour represents a partial loss of ego control; 
co-ordinated movements are an expression of irre- 
concilable unconscious forces fighting for supremacy. 
In analysis postural ‘patterns appear as signs and 
symbols which precede, take the place of, or accom- 
pany verbal expressions. Clinical material taken 
from five cases shows in detail how postural pat- 


terns can be interpreted and utilized ir the analytical 
work. ” 


un- 


Joel Friedman and Sylvia Gassel. 
The Return of the Primal Father.’ 


In this paper Friedman and Gassel continue their 


“ Odysseus: 


at 
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Studies of the heroes of Greek mythology, in which 


they attempt to reconstruct a scheme of the myth- k 


creating community's unconscious attitudes as 
reflected in the Hero’s story. It requires to be read in 
conjunction with their previous studies of Oedipus 
and Orestes. It is the authors’ contention that a 
definite evolution of the collective unconscious can 
be deduced from the myths of the three Heroes, 
Oedipus, Orestes, and Odysseus. Whereas the 
Stories of Oedipus and Orestes both centre round the 
son’s reaction to the primal’ father (positive and 
negative Oedipus complex, parricide and matricide 
respectively), the msth of Odysseus represents a 
shift from the conflicts of the son to the psychology 
of the father and can be interpreted as representing 
the return of the?primal father, 
Totem and Taboo are neither affirmed nor denied; 
they are taken for granted. Odysseus is not moti- 
vated by guilt, his wife is faithful, his son is obedient 
to him and shows no sign of incestuous attachment 
to his mother. The underlying motive of the 
Odyssey is that Odysseus by his trials and wander- 
ings has to prove his worthiness to becomé king and 
to re-establish the rule of the primal father. As 
Zeus says at the end of the Odyssey: 


*. .. Since the admirable Odysseus had his 
revenge on the Suitors, let them make a treaty 
of peace to establish him as king in perpetuity, 
with an act of oblivion, on our part, for the 
Slaughter of their sons and brothers. Let the 


mutual will of the old days be restored, and 
let peace and plenty prevail.” 


Leon J. Saul. 
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Dream Interpretation,’ 
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o! 
eae The types of phobia discussed in some 
spaces, of ewin include fears of open and closed 
In lage ge streets, and bridges. s3 
attaches i claustrophobia in which the anxiety 
the contrary to the enclosed space itself, which on 
ut toa eae sjene patient a feeling of security, 
enclosed s ake being disturbed Ca attacked in it, the 
ody, ca represents the interior of the mother’s 
Part of be e wish to be eaten by the mother forms 
enclosed e latent content of the phobia. The 
threat of vo is atso analogous to sleep and the 
impulses ae gets is equivalent to the reprassed 
Variety otal ich disturb sleep in dreams. In the 
Space e oa rophopia in which it is the enclosed 
ace again which arouses anxiety, the enclosed 
. be eaten i represents the mot$er, but the wish to 
anxiety E with by ambivalence and 
n RRT to a fear of * the devouring mother °. 
Presence jes lobia, the patient misses the protective 
Provided b his mother, hence the reassurance often 
o y a companion, and is frightened by an 
MPly space that can be compared with the 
*reen, which is in fact often represented in 
Team see a desert or waste. >To merge with a 
fear t een of this kind suggests destruction; the 
e “Ocea € agoraphobic is an angious versioù 2 
Mie egs a feeling’. The feeling of weakness 1n 
addition complained of by agoraphobics, has, in 
dilicts to its genital significance, an origin in 
S 


sta sinking or merging into the agora- 
iX . . b 
latent pp Utes ands sisters frequently Bature in the 
Oughts associated with street phobias. Asa 
Splitting and displacen.ent the sister 
sakes over the role of the degraded * sexual 
h ete narcissistic identification with the 
he, Sister ation from the mother can be denied. 
Dd . Moth thus becomes a symbolic equivalent of 
Obias CY and her breast. Hence again in street 
na beet of the manifest content can be 
n brig © Senetically related to the breas’. 
ie fear gf, Phobias too, anxieties associated with 
he fear ree swallowed up can be observed, e.g. 
> as in p. falling into the chasm under the bridge, 
brig Drep; man’s example, of being devoured 
Be. istoric animals on the other side of the 
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“In 
Mata. thi ‘ 
sin tial roe tet the authors have'*assimilated 
ritis 194 iets expérience and publications 
the “Ocially ealing with the etiology of acting cut 
‘The observations apply equally to 
“delinquent or the “ psychopathic 
thera, uent a later years, who is etiologically & 


own older. By means of collaborative 
have 
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the child into acting out the parents’ own poorly 
integrated forbidden impulses, thereby achieving 
vicarious gratification. A specific superego defect 
in the child is seen as a duplication of a similar dis- 
tortion in the organization of a parent’s own per- 
sonality. The outcome is doubly destructive 
toward the child’s and the parent's ego crganiza- 
tion, unless adequate therepy of both is provided.’ 


(Authors’ Summary.) 


Hilde Lewinsky. ‘Features from a Case of 
e 


Homosexuality.” 

Homosexuality in a male is interpreted as being 
due to (a) a severe prohibition of masturbation, 
(b) an ‘attempt to seduce authority, (c) an eroticiza- 
tion of hostility to the father, (d) castration anxiety, 
arising from heterosexual incestuous desires, and 
(e) hostile rejection of women. 


Henry Alden Bunker. ‘The Feast of Tantalus.’ 


In the myth of the Feast of Tantalus, Tantalus 
serves the flesh of his own son Pelops at a banquet 
to the Gods. Zeus, perceiving the deception, orders 
the flesh to be returned to the cauldron in which it 
had been.cooked and the child to be restored to life. 
Pelops’ snoulder, which had already been unwit- 
tingly eaten by Demeter, the mother-goddess, is 
replaced by one of ivory. | Bunker shows this myth 
tg be a considerably disguised narrative repre- 
sentation of a puberty rite. The myth emphasizes 
(a) the importance of mother-child separation in 
such rites, e.g. the at‘empted undoing of the separa- 
tion represented? by Demeter’s swallowing of 
Pelops’ shoulder, and (b) the compensation for the 
sepgration. Pelops is given a resplendent ivory 
shoulder in the same way as the Central Australian 
neophyte is given a “symbolic omnipotent penis °. 
The myth confirms Roheim’s demonstration that the 
puberty rite, cver and above its conscious intent of 
initiat?ag the adolescent into the ranks of the 

nts a compensation for the loss 


of the mother. 


Arthur B. Brenner, “The Fantasies of W, S, 


Gilbert.” D 

Although Gilbert achieved success as a humorist 
he always wanted to be a moralist. His failure to ba 
taken seriously as a social philosopher, and iņ par- 


„ticular his failure to develop the one philosophical 


concept that he formulated clearly—the very un- 
Victorian idea that causality is operative even in the 
sphere of morals—are traced by Brenner to specific 
disturbances in his oedipal and pre-oedipal develop- 
ment. Recurrent themes in his plays and in the 
Fab Ballads, notably those of the changeling, the 
multiple personality, cannibalism, and the malic 
towards older women, combined with obrisi 
anal-sadistic character traits and an PONA Ea 
paternal attitude towards younger women rete 
to an unresolved ‘confiict centred round the kith 
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of his young sisters. Gilbert’s claim that he could 
remember being kidnapped at the age of two, an 
event which obviously stimulated his changeling 
phantasies, can be seen as a screen-memory not 
only for his sense of rejection by his mother but 
also, and more significantly, for his phantasies of 
getting rid of and ousting his baby sister. It was 
his sense of guilt about his hostility to his parents 
and sisters and his hypocrisy in pretending to love 
them that made him a moralist and at the same time 
prevented him from driving his moral home. 


Herbert I. Harris. ‘Repression and the Electro- 
encephalogram.’ x 

In a tantalizingly short Communication “Harris 
speculates on a possible relationship between re- 
pression and the inhibition and suppression of 
Alpha rhythms that occurs when the EEG subject 
is stimulated by light, sound, or touch, or engages in 
problem-solving. Repression and suppression and 
inhibition have in common the fact that they are all 
concerned with preventing the qutflow of some form 
of energy. ‘Is it possible,’ Harris asks, ‘ that the 
suppression of Alpha rhythm by incoming stimuli 
is a predecessor or simple component of the process 
of repression? Tf so, is the suppressiomof Alpha 
rhythm by problem-solving even more like re- 
pression? ,For in problem-solving, stimuli which 
are thought to originate in one area of the brain 
apparently suppress “ A ” rhythm activity in another 
area.’ Such an idea leads to the possibility of 
establishing a neurophysiolosical division of the 
brain into conscious and unconsci sus parts. Several 
workers have found that a large amount of Alpha» 
thythm is found with greater frequency in passive 
and receptive subjects, i.e. in individuals with a 


rich phantasy life, than in active and independent,, 


subjects. This suggests that regular Alpha rhythm 
aS more wvvely allied to unconscious..brain activity, 
while the Beta rhythm obtained whe. the brain is 
solving problems is to be correlated with conscious 


imuli may 
icas brain 
a ing of the 
since it would 


e seen in various 
of patients in analysis. 
ppear to suggest that the 
e environment rather than 
ential characteristic of Te- 
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S.C. Laha; ¢ Concept of Time.’ 


Variations in time-serise in primitive and civilized 


ete 


ABSTRACTS 


peoples, in children, in different degrees of atten- 
tion, and in neurosis and psychosis are briefly 
discussed. $ x d 
It is suggested that time-sense is a sublimate 
form of anxiety resulting from incomplete discharge 
of libido in the sublimations associated with 
civilization. o 
6, 1952, No. 2 
* Formation of Garo Clan,’ 


A summary is given of a previous paper by the 
sam¢ author on the composition of the Garo 
society. The derivation of the three main clans and 
their sub-clans is discussed, but the, author finds 
little trace of what Freud describes as the charac- 
teristics of totemisng. 


The unconscious motives for the development of 


different clans and sub-clans are considered, amongst 
them being a method of fulfilling incestuous wishes: 
and a symbolic renunciation where active retalia- 
tion against the aggressor is impossible. 4 
The ambivalent feelings towards the parents 
arising from the oedipus conflict are split up, the | 
hate being satisfied in head-hunting, thus permitting 
in the Garos a complete identification with the 


cbjects from which they assume their clan and sub- 
clan names. Ai 
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E. Glover. ‘Psycho-Analysis and Child Psy- 
chiatry.” 


This paper’ is a review of the development of 
child psychiatry, originally from the findings O 
Psycho-analysis. Now the hypothetical reconstruc 
tions of psycho-analysis must by examined usin& 
the tools of child psychiatry. : 

The author calls for more recognition and i0- 
Vestigation of constitutional factors, and for the 
difference between functional disorders of adults, 
and of children, the latter being largely characte! 
disords. He also discusses the assessment of the 
Significance of symptoms. 


N. K. Bose. ‘Some Facts of Psychoanaly tical 
Interest in Gandhi’s Life.’ 


The author, at one time a private secretary ue 
Mahatma Gandhi, quotes a number of the letters: j 
writings and confessions to show the strength © 
Gandhi's identification with his saintly mothe 
His aspiration was to become an eunuch throug 
prayer to God. a 

Gandhi’s success in the manipulation of the lives 
of individuals and communities, is compared wit 
Leonardo da Vinci’s manipulative technique wie 
physical material, after the sublimation of P 
sexual in.pulses, n 

É . 


. B. Bergler, € Incognito Exhibitionism.’ 


pers AADI y hare 

, Exhibitionism is divided into four types, which 4° 

illustrated by clinical exar bles. natry 
Acting`on the stage.is discussed as a sublimato 


í 
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defence, originally against narcissistic voyeurism. 
Acting a part permits exhibitionism, but incognito, 
and is thus a final stage in the defensive process. 


G. Bose. ‘ Sex and Anxiety.’ 

Some of the differing views on fear and anxiety 
are discussed and some clinica? examples given. 
The conclusion reached, which is close to Freud’s 
earliest view, is that anxiety and sexual tension are 
essentially? identical and mutually convertible states. 

o 

o 

6, 1952, No. 4 

* Counter-Transference.” 
is enpe as the trans- 

ference of irrational aspects o? the analyst's per- 
` sonality to the relationship with his patient. A 
number of Common counter-transference attitudes 
are briefly discussed, with special reference to the 
Symbiosis likely to arise between the patient's and 
«the analyst’ s ngeds. o 


o 


P Clara Thompson. 
Counter-transference 


Ralph’ M. „Crowley. 
Analysts to Patients.” 


Counter-transference js separated from rational 
and reality-based feelfngs in the analyst. The valtie 
that study of these latter feelings may have, both to 
the analyst and to the patient, is discussed. 

This much neglected field leads towards the same 
€nds as does study of the transference. 


‘Human Reactions» of 
o 


‘ Observations on Counter- 
The 


Edward S. Tauber. 
Transference Phenomena. 
Therapist Relationship.’ 

Some of the faulty and irrational reactions of the 
Supervisor to the therapist are discussed, and some 
Of the results, Likewise transference reactions 


Supervisor- ° 
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towards the supervisor, or real appraisals of him, 
may hinder progress. 

While recognizing that at times it is advisable for 
the therapist’s transference problems to be left to 
his own analysis, the author encourages the therapist 
to discuss with the supervisor his reactions to him 
and to other supervisors. 


¢ 


C. V. Ramana. ‘Observations on the Analysis 


of a Musician.’ 


Some of the meanings of music to a schizophrenic 
musician were elucidated in analysis. Following-a 
very “unhappy childhood, music became a pro- 
tective field “which _ others could not enter. It 
expressed his groping, for something inside his 
mother, was a sublimated exhibitionism, expressed 
an urge to communicate, and was accompanied by 
guilt. Music became the ofuy ‘ object’ with which 
the patient could maintain a relationship. 


J. H. Masserman. * Experimental Approaches 
to Psycho-Analytic Concepts.’ 


After discussinge the complexity and mele 
dimensionality of human behaviour, the ‘author 
defines the principles of biodynamics and goes on 
to describe experiments with animals. Their 
reactions° often appear similar to human ones, 
both individually and socially. 

Experimentally induced “conflicts> in animals 
resulted in free-floating anxiety, phobias, psycho- 
somatic dysfunctions, compulsions, aggression and 
regressions. 3 

The neurotic pattegns persisted indefinitely unless 

‘treated’ along dines which are compared with 
“human psychotherapeutic procedures. Similarly 
the effects of electroshock and drugs are compared 
with those in human beings. 

o i Gordon Levinson. 
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OBITUARY 


9 Dr. ILJA SHALIT, HAIFA 


After a brief illness, Dr. Ilja Shalit died suddenly 
in Haifa on 8 June, 1953. 

Dr. Shalit was born in Riga where he received 
his schooling. His medical training was begun 
at the military academy in Petrograd (now 
Leningrad), but after the Revolution he left 
Russia to settle in Germany. Having concludd 
his medical ztudies in Freiburg, he went to 
E. Bleuler’s clinic in Zurich to specialize in 
psychiatry. Back in Berlin, it was Dr. Eitingou 
who trained him in Psycho- -Analysis and in 1928 
he began to work at the psycho-analycic clinic 


in Tegel which was under the direction of Dr. 
Simmel. In the following year he was eiected 
a member of the psycho-analytic society in 
Berlin. 

Shalit left Germany for Israel in 1933 where 
he became one of the founders of the Israeli 
Psycho-Analytic Society and its secretary for the 
niat twenty years. He was one of the training 
analysts and took an active interest in mental 
health as well as educational work in Haifa. 


M. Wulff. 


NEWS, NOYES- AND COMMENTS 


Announcements. We announce with regret that 
Dr. Siegfried Bernfeld died at San Francisco. 
(Qbituary to follow.) ti 

“We also learned with regret that Dr. Herbert A. 
Wiggers, associate editor of the Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly, died suddenly at New York. 

The Sendai Psychoanalytic Society announced 
the death of its President, Dr. Kiyoyasu Marui, 
Hirosaki University, Hirosaki. 


, s 

The Australian Society of Psycho-Analysts. The 
Australian Society of Psycho-Analysts, which is the 
Australian Branch of the British Psycho-Analytical 
Society, was founded on 2 December, 1952, at a 
meeting organized by the Melbourne Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, at 111 Collins Street, Melbourne. 

Membership is open to Members and Associate- 
Members of the British Psycho-Analyitcal Society. 
The Foundation Members are as follows: Dr. C. 
Lazar-Geroe (Chairman), Dr. Andrew Peto, Dr. 
R. C. Winn, Dr. S. Fink, Dr. F. W. Graham 
(Secretary-Treasurer), Dr. Harry Southwood. M 

Dr. Drnest Jones, Dr. Michael Balint and Dr. 
Anna Freud were slected Honorary Members. ° 

Rules that had been draws up in conjunction 
with the British Psycho-Analytizal Society we.e 
accepted with two minor modifications. 

The present address of the Society is c/o The 
Melbourne Institute for Psychoanalysis, 111 Collins 
Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


«The X8::national Congress for Psychotherapy 
Zurich, 1954, will be held from 21 to 24 July, 1954, 
under the auspices of the Swiss Medical Association, 
of Psychotherapists. 
the Congress will be 


The subject for discussion at 


n 


Transference in Psychotherapy 3 


The Secretariat Inte: 
chotherapyk Zurich, 
Zurich 1, Switzerland. 


rational Congress for Psy- 
125 


1954, Theaterstrasse 


` brich, M.A., Ph.D., The Warburg Institute, 


Change of Address 


Los Angtles Institute of Psychoanalysis- and Los 
Angeles Psychoanalytic Society: 344 N. Bedford 
Drive, Beverly Hills, California. 

Mrs. Melanie Klein: Flat 2, 20 Bracknell Gardens, 
London, N.W.3. 


e 
Student-Subscription to the International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis. Students in psycho-analyti 
training at a recognized Training Institute shou i 
now renew subscription for 1954. Address 4 


communications tq:* 63 New Cavendish Street, „- 


London, W.1., England. 


e 


Clinical Essay Prize 1953. The following competi- 
tors have jointly been awarded the Clinical Essay 
Prize for 1953: Dr. Dugmv: Hunter, London. 
(Object-Relation Changes in the Analysis 
Fetichist); Leo Rangell, M.D. Beverly Hills, 
fornia. Second Aware. (The Psychology hie 
Poise. With a special Elaboration on the Psyc! 
Significance df the Snout or Perioral Region); ja 
Michael Rowsow, M.D., Beverly Hills, Californ 
(The Analysis of an Adult Nail Biter); Danie, 
Silverman, M.D., Philadelphia, Pon, (The Analvsi 
ofan Uncoxscious Pinocchio Fantasy in an obsessi 
Neurosis). Publication to follow in Int. J. PSY" 
Anal., 5, 1954, 2 

Competitors for the Clinical Essay Prize 1954 a 
invited to send their essay not later than 31 Marc?» 


1954 ty the Hon. Secretary, The Institute of Psycho" 


Analysis, 63 New Cavendish Street, London, W-1- 


Gom- 
Uni- 
z e 
versity of London, gave the Ernes: Jones lecture 


entitled ‘ Psycho-Analysis and the History of Ar 
on 23 November, 1953. 


The Ernest Jones Lecture, 1953, Ernst H. 
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